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PREFACE. 


The  Handbook  to  Great  Britain^  which  was  published  in 
response  to  repeated  requests  from  English  and  American 
tourists,  and  now  appears  in  a  second  edition,  is  intended  to 
help  the  traveller  in  planning  his  tour  and  disposing  of  bis 
time  to  the  best  advantage,  and  thus  tp  enable  nim  the  more 
thoroughlv  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  objects  of  interest  he 
meets  witn.  The  writer  is  Mr,  J,  F,  Muirhead.M.A,^  who  has 
for  several  years  taken  part  in  the  preparation  of  the  English 
editions  of  Baedeker's  Handbooks;  and  has  personally  visited 
the  CTeater  part  of  the  districts  described. 

iHo  one  is  better  aware  than  the  Editor  himself  of  the  im- 
perfections almost  inseparable  from  the  early  editions  of  a 
guide-book.  For  the  improvement  of  this  work,  however,  he 
confidently  and  gratefully  looks  forward  to  a  continuance  of 
those  valuable  corrections  and  suggestions  with  which  trav- 
ellers have  long  been  in  the  habit  of  favouring  him.  Hotel- 
bills  ,  with  annotations  showing  the  traveller's  opinion  as  to 
his  treatment  and  accommodation,  are  particularly  useful. 

The  second  edition  of  the  Handbook  to  Great  Britain  has 
been  carefully  revised  and  brought  down  to  date.  The  section 
devoted  to  Scotland  has,  in  particular,  been  considerably  ex- 
tended and  improved,  but  it  is  still  so  condensed  as  to  form 
merely  a  stop-gap  for  the  special  Scottish  volume  which  the 
Editor  hopes  to  publish  on  some  future  occasion.  A  Hand- 
book to  Ireland  is  also  contemplated. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Handbook  the  Editor  has  re- 
ceived most  material  aid  from  numerous  English  friends.  In 
particular  he  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  Deans  of  the  English  and  Welsh  cathe- 
drals ;  to  several  resident  members  of  the  Universities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge;  to  Professor  Kirkpatrick  of  Edinburgh ; 
to  the  Rev.  Robert  Owynne.B.A,;  to  the  Rev.  W,  S.  Lack- 
Szyrma  (for  data  on  Cornwall);  to  Professor  Tout  of  Man- 
chester ;  to  Professor  Campbell  Brown  of  Liverpool ;  to  the 
superior  officials  of  most  of  the  leading  Railway  Companies; 
and  to  Messrs.  Baddeley  and  Ward,  whose  'Thorough  Guides' 
may  be  recommended  to  those  in  search  of  more  detailed  in- 
formation regarding  any  particular  district.  The  Introductory 
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Sketch  of  Architecture  in  England,  from  the  pen  oi  Professor 
Edward  A,  Freeman,  will  also  materially  ennance  the  value 
of  the  Handbook. 

On  the  Maps  and  Plans,  the  number  of  which  has  been 
considerably  increased  in  this  edition,  the  Editor  has  bestow- 
ed special  care,  and  he  believes  that  they  will  often  render 
material  service  to  the  traveller,  and  enable  him  at  a  glance 
to  as(!ertain  his  bearings  and  select  the  best  routes. 

Hotels.  The  Editor  has  endeavoured  to  enumerate,  not 
only  the  first-class  hotels,  but  others  also  of  more  modest 
pretensions,  which  may  be  safely  selected  by  the  'voyageur 
en  gargon',  with  little  sacrifice  of  comiort  and  great  saving 
of  expenditure.  Although  changes  frequently  take  place, 
and  prices  generally  have  an  upward  tendency,  the  average 
charges  stated  in  the  Handbook  will  enable  the  traveller  to 
form  a  fair  estimate  of  his  expenditure.  The  value  of  the 
asterisks,  which  are  used  as  marks  of  commendation,  is  re- 
lative only;  those  prefixed  to  town-hotels  and  village-inns 
signifying  respectively  that  the  houses  are  good  of  their  kind. 

To  hotel-proprietors,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor 
begs  to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy 
towards  travellers  forms  the  sole  passport  to  his  commen- 
dation ,  and  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly 
excluded  from  his  Handbooks.  Hotel-keepers  are  also  warned 
against  persons  representing  themselves  as  agents  for  Bae- 
deker's Handbooks. 
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I.    Mon^y.  SzpenMt.  FMBports.  Cnttom  Houm.  Time. 

Money.  In  Qieat  Britain  alone  of  the  more  important  states 
of  Europe  the  cnrreney  is  arranged  without  much  reference  to  the 
decimal  system.  The  English  Oold  coins  are  the  sorereign  or 
pound  (I.  =■  livre)  equal  to  20  shillings,  and  the  half-sovereign. 
The  Silver  coins  are  the  crown  (6  shillings) ,  the  half-crown ,  the 
douhle  florin  (4  shillings),  the  florin  (2  shillings),  the  shilling  («.), 
and  the  sixpenny  and  threepenny  pieces.  The  Bronze  coinage 
consists  of  the  penny  (d.,  Lat.  denarius),  of  which  12  make  a 
shilling,  the  halfpenny,  and  the  farthing  (Y4  dS).  The  Guinea^  a 
sum  of  21  8, ,  thongh  still  used  in  popular  reckoning ,  is  no  longer 
in  circulation  as  a  coin.  A  sovereign  is  approximately  equal  to  6 
American  dollars ,  26  francs ,  20  German  marks ,  or  10  Austrian 
florins  (gold).  The  Bank  of  England  issues  notes  for  5,  10,  20, 
60,  and  100  pounds,  and  upwards.  These  are  useful  in  paying 
large  sums ;  hut  for  ordinary  use ,  as  change  is  not  always  readily 
procured,  gold  is  preferable.  The  numher  of  each  note  should  be 
taken  down  in  a  pocket-book ,  for  the  purpose,  in  the  event  of  its 
being  lost  or  stolen ,  of  stopping  payment  of  it  at  the  Bank,  and 
thus  possibly  recovering  it.  The  notes  of  certain  provincial  banks 
circulate  locally,  and  in  Scotland  the  place  of  the  sovereign  is  very 
generally  taken  by  the  one-pound  notes  of  several  privileged  banks, 
which  circulate  freely  throughout  the  country.  Foreign  Money  does 
not  circulate  in  England ,  and  it  should  always  be  exchanged  on 
arrival.  A  convenient  and  safe  mode  of  carrying  money  from  Amer- 
ica or  the  Continent  is  in  the  shape  of  letters  of  credit,  or  circular 
notes,  which  are  readily  procurable  at  the  principal  banks.  A  larger 
sum  than  will  suffice  for  the  day^s  expenses  should  never  be  carried 
on  the  person ,  and  gold  and  silver  coins  of  a  similar  size  {e.g. 
sovereigns  and  shillings)  should  not  be  kept  in  the  same  pocket. 

EzpenBes.  The  cost  of  a  visit  to  Great  Britain  depends  of  course 
on  the  habits  and  tastes  of  the  traveller.  If  he  frequents  first-class 
hotels,  travels  first-class  on  the  railways,  and  systematically  prefers 
driving  to  walking,  he  must  be  prepared  to  spend  30-40^.  a  day  or 
upwards.  Persons  of  moderate  requirements,  however,  will  have 
little  difficulty,  with  the  aid  of  the  information  in  the  Handbook, 
in  travelling  comfortably  with  a  daily  expenditure  of  20-25«.,  while 
the  pedestrian  of  moderate  requirements  may  reduce  his  expenses 
to  10-15«.  per  diem,  or  even  less  in  some  of  the  remoter  districts. 
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Passports.  These  documents  aie  not  necessary  in  England, 
though  occasionally  nsefnl  in  procuring  delivery  of  registered  and 
poste  restante  letters.   A  visa  is  quite  needless. 

Custom  House.  Almost  the  only  articles  likely  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  ordinary  travellers  on  which  duty  is  charged  are  spirits 
and  tobacco,  but  a  flask  of  the  former  and  72lb.  of  the  latter  are 
allowed  for  private  use.  Three  pounds  of  tobacco  may  be  passed 
on  payment  of  a  duty  of  bs,  per  pound,  with  the  addition  (in  the 
case  of  cigars)  of  a  slight  fine  for  the  contravention  of  the  law  for- 
bidding the  importation  of  cigars  in  chests  of  fewer  than  10,000. 
Foreign  reprints  of  copyright  English  books  are  liable  to  confis- 
cation.   The  custom-house  examination  is  generally  lenient. 

Time.  Uniformity  of  time  throughout  the  country  is  maintained 
by  telegraphic  communication  with  Greenwich  Observatory. 

II.    Boutes  to  and  from  England. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  furnish  a  list  of  the  principal 
oceanic  routes  between  the  New  World  and  England,  and  also  to 
indicate  how  Transatlantic  visitors  may  continue  their  European 
travels  by  passing  from  London  to  the  Continent.  An  enumeration 
of  the  routes  between  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  London  may 
also  prove  serviceable  to  foreigners  coming  in  the  reverse  direction. 
It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  times  and  fares 
mentioned  in  our  list  are  liable  to  alteration. 

Kotttes  to  England  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  from  Canada. 
The  traveller  has  abundant  room  for  choice  in  the  matter  of  his  oceanic 
passage,  the  steamers  of  any  of  the  following  companies  affording  com- 
fortahle  accommodation  and  speedy  transit. 

Jnman  Line.  Every  Wed.  from  New  York  to  Liverpool;  cabin  60-650 
dollars.  From  Liverpool  also  every  Wed.;  fare  12-135/.  Return -tickets 
(available  for  12  months)  issued  at  reduced  rates. 

Cunard  Lint.  A  steamer  of  this  company  starts  every  Sat.  and  every 
second  Taes.  from  New  York  and  every  Thurs.  from  Boston  for  Queens- 
town  and  Liverpool.  Cabin  fare  60,  80,  100,  or  125  dollars,  according  to 
accommodation;  return-ticket  (available  for  12  months)  i20,  144,  180, 
or  220  dollars.  Steamers  from  Liverpool  for  New  York  evexy  Sat.  and 
every  second  Tues.,  for  Boston  every  Thursday.  Fare  12,  15,  18,  or  21 
guineas,  or  262.;  return-ticket,  25,  30,  or  35  guineas,  or  452. 

WhiU  Star  Line.  Steamer  every  alternate  Wed.  from  New  York  to 
Queenstown  and  Liverpool.  Cabin  60-140  dollars ;  steerage  20  dollars.  From 
Liverpool  to  New  York  every  Wednesday.  Cabin  12-22^,  return  (available 
for  one  year)  24401. ;  intermediate  7-8?. 

American  Steanuhip  Company.  From  Philadelphia  to  Liverpool  every 
Thurs.,  and  from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia  every  Wednesday.  (3abin  10 
to  \&g9.\  return-ticket  20  to  SOfirj.;  intermediate  %l. 

National  Steamship  Company.  Steamers  from  Liverpool,  and  also  from 
London  direct,  to  New  York  every  week.  From  New  York  to  Liverpool 
and  from  New  York  to  London  weekly. 

North  Oerman  Lloyd  Line.  Between  New  York  and  Southampton  twice 
weekly  (from  Southampton  on  Thurs.  and  Sun.);  first  saloon  16-23?., 
second  saloon  iOl.  10«.  and  iSl. 

Anchor  Line.  Steamer  between  Liverpool  and  New  York  monthly. 
Saloon  12-25?.;  return  22-44?.  Also  weekly  mail-steamer  between  New 
York  and  Glasgow.    Saloon  from  9gg.,  second  cabin  Qgs.^  steerage  4?. 

Allan  Line.    From  Liverpool  every  Thurs.  and  from  London  fortnightly 
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to  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  every  alternate  Tues.  from  Liverpool  to  St. 
John^s,  Halifax,  and  Baltimore.  Saloon  iO-QOff».\  intermediate  Qgs.  Also 
to  New  York  weekly  (Wilson-Hill  Line). 

Ouion  Line.  Weekly  steamers  between  Kew  York  and  Liverpool. 
Cabin  fare  10-26/.  ^  children  under  12  years,  half-fare. 

8iaU  Line.  Weekly  steamers  between  IsTew  York  and  Glasgow.  Saloon 
6  to  Sffs. 

Dominion  Line.  From  Liverpool  weekly  and  from  Bristol  fortnightly 
in  summer  to  Quebec  and  Montreal;  in  winter  from  Liverpool  fortnightly 
to  Halifax  and  Portland.    Saloon  10-18^j.;  intermediate  Q-Gffs. 

The  average  duration  of  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  is  S-lOVs  days. 
The  best  time  for  crossing  is  in  summer.  Passengers  should  pack  clothing  and 
other  necessaries  for  the  voyage  in  small  flat  boxes  or  portmanteaus,  such 
as  can  lie  easily  in  the  cabin,  as  all  bulky  luggage  is  stowed  away  in  the 
hold.  State-room  trunks  should  not  exceed  3  ft.  in  length,  2  ft.  in  breadth, 
and  IVz  ft.  in  height.  Dress  for  the  voyage  should  be  of  a  plain  and  ser- 
viceable description,  and  it  is  advisable,  even  in  midsummer,  to  be  pro- 
vided with  warm  clothing.  A  deck-chair,  which  may  be  purchased  at  the 
dock  or  on  the  steamer  before  sailing  (from  7$.  upwards),  is  a  luxury  that 
may  almost  be  called  a  necessary  (comp.  p.  324).  It  may  be  left  in  charge 
of  the  Steamship  Co.'s  agents  until  the  return -journey.  On  going  on 
board,  the  traveller  should  apply  to  the  purser  or  chief  steward  for  seats 
at  table,  as  the  same  seats  are  retained  throughout  the  voyage.  It  is 
usual  to  give  a  fee  of  10«.  (2V2  dollars)  to  the  table-steward  and  to  the 
state-room  steward,  and  small  gratuities  are  also  expected  by  the  boot- 
cleaner,  the  bath-steward,  etc.  The  state-room  steward  should  not  be 
Hipped'  until  he  has  brought  all  the  passenger's  small  baggage  safely  on 
to  the  landing-stage  or  tender.  —  Landing  at  Liverpool,  see  pp.  324,  330. 

Boutes  from  England  to  the  Continent.  The  following  are  the 
favourite  routes  between  London  and  the  Continent:  — 

From  Dover  io  Calais,  thrice  daily,  in  IV4-IV2  hr.;  cabin  8*.  6d.,  steerage 
Qt.  Qd.  (Railway  from  London  to  Dover,  or  vice  vertdy  in  2-4  hrs.  j  fares 
20«.  or  18*.  6d.,  15$.  or  13».  6<f.,  6*.  9d.  or  6*.  2%d.) 

From  Folkestone  to  Boulogne^  twice  daily,  in  1^/2-2  hrs.^  cabin  8«.,  steerage 
6*.  (Railway  from  London  to  Folkestone  in  24  hrs.;  fares  same  as  to  Dover, 
except  3rd  class,  which  is  6«.) 

Froi»  Dover  to  Ostend,  thrice  daily,  in  4-6  hrs. ;  cabin  15«.,  fore-cabin  10«. 

From  London  to  Ostend,  twice  weekly,  in  12  hrs.  (6  hrs.  at  sea) ;  10<., 
7s.  6rf. 

From  London  to  Rotterdam,  twice  a  week,  in  18-20  hrs.  (9-10  hrs.  at 
sea):  20«.  or  16*. 

From  Hanoieh  to  Rotterdam,  dailv  (Sundays  excepted),  in  11-12  hrs.; 
railway  from  London  to  Harwich  in  2-3  hrs.  (fares  13«.  d<2.,  10s.,  6s.  11V2<2.); 
fare  from  London  to  Rotterdam,  26s.  or  15s. 

From  London  to  Anttoerp,  every  Sat.,  in  16  hrs.  (8-9  hrs.  of  which  are 
on  the  open  sea);  16s.  or  lis. 

From  HarvDieh  to  Antwerp,  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  in  12-18  hrs.  (train 
from  London  to  Harwich  in  2-3  hrs.);  26s.  or  15s.  (from  London). 

From  Harwich  to  Hainburg.  twice  weekly  (train  from  London  to  Har- 
wich in  2-3  hrs.);  fares  from  London  II.  ITs.  U.,  il.  16».  9d.,  1/.  5«.  9d. 

From  London  to  Bremen,  twice  a  week,  in  36-40  hrs.;  II.  10s.,  16s.,  or  10s. 

From  London  to  Hamburg,  thrice  weekly,  in  36-40  hrs.;  IJ.  lOs.  or  VI. 

From  Queenborough  to  Flushing,  twice  daily  (Sundays  excepted),  in  8 hrs. 
(6 hrs.  at  sea);  train  from  London  to  Queenborough  in  IV2  hr.,  from  Flushing 
to  Amsterdam  in  6-9  hrs.;  through-fare  33s.  6tl.  or  20s.  lid. 

From  Newhaven  to  Dieppe,  daily,  in  6-8  hrs.;  17*.  Id.  or  13s.  Id.  (Rail 
from  London  to  Kewhaven,  or  vice  versd,  in  2-3  hrs.;  fares  lis.  8d.,  7s. 
lOd.,  and  4s.  Si/ad.) 

On  the  longer  voyages  (10  hrs.  and  upwards),  or  when  special  attention 
has  been  required,  the  steward  expects  a  gratuity  of  Is.  or  more,  according 
to  circumstances.  Food  and  liquors  are  supplied  on  board  all  the  steam- 
boats at  fixed  charges,  but  the  viands  are  often  not  very  inviting.  An  official 
Interpreter  accompanies  the  chief  trains  on  the  Dover  and  Folkestone  routes. 

b* 
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m.  Bailways.  Goaohes.  Steamboats. 

RaiiiWats.  In  proportion  to  area  and  population,  the  railway- 
system  of  Great  Britain  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe,  Belgium  excepted.  The  length  of  lines  in 
operation  amounts  to  fully  17,000  M.,  of  which  14,000  M.  are  in 
England  and  "Wales  and  3000  M.  in  Scotland.  The  lines  are  all  in 
private  hands,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  traffic  being  mono- 
polised by  ten  or  twelve  large  railway-companies  (see  table).  The 
carriages  (Ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  class)  of  the  more  important  companies 
are  generally  clean  and  comfortable,  but  those  of  some  of  the  lines 


Company 

MUes 

GroBS 
Revenue 

Train-Miles 
run 

No.  of 
Passengers 

Great  Wesiem 

2477 

8,468,637J. 

33,016,892 

55,098,300 

London  &  North  Western 

18761/2 

11,207,003/. 

40,643,888 

59,333,417 

Midland 

1800 

8,331,120/. 

37,638,022 

34,581,522 

North  Eastern 

1678 

6,837,870/. 

25,360,992 

38,211,572 

Great  Eastern 

1112 

3,965,047/. 

17,016,845 

73,654,253 

Great  Northern 

936 

4,186,030/. 

18,977,560 

28,475,387 

London  A  South  Western 

815 

3,305,669/. 

12,390,762 

39,718,347 

Lancashire  &  Yorkshire 

524 

4,181,040/. 

15,536,741 

42,571,329 

London^  Brighton^  <£• 
South  Coast 

476 

2,382,209/. 

8,849,261 

10,679,783 

South  Eastern 

3921/2 

2,291,790/. 

7,222,604 

28,666,417 

Manchester,  Sheffield,  d: 
Lincolnshire 

290 

2,140,853/. 

11,606,553 

— 

194 

1,419,458/. 

4,104,277 

28,776,962 

to  the  S.  of  London,  as  well  as  of  most  of  the  minor  railways  still 
surviving  throughout  the  country,  leave  much  to  be  desired.  The 
Midland  Railway  Co.  discontinued  the  use  of  second-class  carriages 
some  years  ago ,  an  example  that  has  lately  been  followed  by  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  on  the  part  of  its  system  not  near  London 
and  by  other  companies.  This  action  has  had  the  effect  of  im- 
proving the  third-class  accommodation  throughout  the  country,  and 
of  inducing  a  superior  class  of  travellers  to  use  it ,  especially  on 
long  journeys.  Each  company  is  bound  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  run 
at  least  one  train  daily  ('parliamentary  train')  at  a  fare  (3rd  cl.) 
not  exceeding  Id.  per  mile ;  but  the  3rd  class  fares  In  many  of  the 
fast  trains  are  considerably  in  excess  of  this  rate.  Return-tickets 
are  usually  granted  on  very  liberal  terms ;  and  circular  tour  tickets 
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are  issaed  in  all  the  districts  chiefly  frequented  by  toarists  (comp. 
pp.  277,  461).  Smoking  is  not  permitted  except  in  the  compart- 
ments proTided  for  the  purpose.  The  speed  of  British  trains  is 
nsually  much  higher  than  that  of  Continental  railways ,  and  a  rate 
of  40-50  M.  an  hour  is  not  uncommon  (comp.  pp.  106,  456). 

On  all  the  English  lines  the  first-olass  passenger  is  entitled  to  carry 
ii2lb,  of  luggage  free,  second-class  80I&.,  and  third-class  QOlb.  The  com- 
panies, however,  rarely  make  any  charge  for  overweight,  unless  the  excess 
IS  exorbitant.  On  all  inland  routes  the  traveller  should  see  that  his  lug- 
gage is  duly  labelled  for  his  destination,  and  put  into  the  right  van,  as  other- 
wise the  railways  are  not  responsible  for  its  transport.  Travellers  to  the 
Continent  require  to  book  their  luggage  and  obtain  a  ticket  for  it,  after 
which  it  gives  them  no  farther  trouble.  The  railway  porters  are  nominally 
forbidden  to  accept  gratuities,  but  it  is  a  common  custom  to  give  2d-6d.  to 
the  porter  who  transfers  the  luggage  from  the  cab  to  the  train  or  vice  versa. 

Travellers  accustomed  to  the  formalities  of  Continental  railway  officials 
may  perhaps  consider  that  in  England  they  are  too  much  left  to  themselves. 
Tickets  are  not  invariably  checked  at  the  beginning  of  a  journey,  and 
travellers  should  therefore  make  sure  that  they  are  in  the  proper  com- 
partment. The  names  of  the  stations  are  not  always  so  conspicuous  as 
they  should  be  (especially  at  night);  and  the  way  in  which  the  porters 
call  them  out.  laying  all  the  stress  on  the  last  syllable,  is  seldom  or  much 
assistance.  The  officials,  however,  are  generally  civil  in  answering  ques- 
tions and  giving  information.  In  winter  foot*warmers  with  hot  water  are 
nsually  provided.  It  is  ^good  form*  for  a  passenger  quitting  a  railway- 
carriage  where  there  are  other  travellers  to  close  the  door  behind  him, 
and  to  pull  up  the  window  if  he  has  had  to  let  it  down  to  reach  the 
door-handle. 

The  figures  in  the  accompanying  table  refer  to  1889;  the  number  of  pass* 
engera  is  exclusive  of  season-ticket  holders. 

Bradshaio^s  Railway  Guide  (monthly;  ^d.)  is  the  most  complete;  but 
numerous  others  (the  ABC  Railway  Ouide^  etc.),  claiming  to  be  easier  of 
reference,  are  also  published.  Each  of  the  great  railway-companies  pub* 
lishes  a  monthly  guide  to  its  own  system  (price  l-2d.). 

CoAOHBS.  There  is  now  practically  nothing  in  England  or 
Wales  corresponding  to  the  diligence  of  the  Continent,  as  the  rail- 
way net  has  substantially  covered  the  entire  island.  In  some  of  the 
most  frequented  tourist-districts,  howerer,  such  as  Wales,  the 
Lakes,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  coaches  with  two  or  four  horses  run 
regularly  in  the  season,  affording  a  very  pleasant  mode  of  locomo- 
tion in  fine  weather.  In  some  places  (e.g.  between  New  Quay  and 
Bideford ;  R.  19)  coaches  afford  the  only  regular  communication. 
Coaches  also  ply  from  London  to  various  points  in  the  yicinity. 
The  coaches  are  generally  well-horsed  and  the  fares  reasonable. 
The  best  places  are  on  the  box-seat,  beside  the  driver,  who  usually 
expects  a  small  gratuity.  —  The  regular  charge  for  one-liorse  car- 
riages is  Is.  per  mile,  carriage-and-pair  Is.  6d.-2«.  per  mile  (half- 
fare  in  returning;  i.e.  the  one-horse  carr.  fare  to  a  point  10  M.  off, 
and  back,  should  be  about  159.);  driver  extra. 

Steamboats.  Steamboats  play  by  no  means  so  important  a 
part  in  the  tourist-districts  of  England  and  Wales  as  they  do  in 
those  of  Scotland  (see  p.  452);  but  lovers  of  the  sea  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  indulging  their  taste,  as  the  coasts  of  England  are 
alive  with  steamers  plying  between  the  various  ports.    In  summer 
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steamers  luu  between  the  chief  sea-bathing  resorts  and  the  near- 
est large  towns,  and  small  pleasare-steamers  ply  on  some  of  the 
lakes  in  the  Lake  District  and  on  a  few  of  the  prettier  rivers,  par- 
ticnlarly  in  the  S.  of  England  (comp.  pp.  133,  142,  145,  448). 

Steamers  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  seep.  340;  to  Scotland,  see  p.  462; 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  see  p.  67;  to  the  Channel  Islands,  sec  p.  84. 

IV.  Plan  of  Tonr. 

The  plan  of  tour  must  depend  entirely  on  the  traveller's  taste 
and  the  time  he  has  at  his  disposal.  It  may,  however,  he  stated 
here  that  all  the  attractions  of  the  Island  cannot  possibly  be  visited 
in  the  course  of  a  single  summer.  Among  the  most  attractive  dis- 
tricts are  the  English  Lakes  (R.  48) ;  Edinburgh  and  the  Scottish 
Highlands  (RR.  64,  66-69) ;  North  Wales  (R.  40) ;  Devon  and 
Cornwall  (RR.  17-21);  South  Wales  (RR.  26-29)  and  the  Valley 
of  the  Wye  (R.  22);  the  Shakespeare  Country  (RR.  33,  34);  the 
Derbyshire  Peak  (R.  45) ;  Surrey  (R.  8) ;  the  Isle  of  Wight  (R.  10) ; 
and  the  Channel  Islands  (R.  12).  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show 
which  groups  can  be  most  easily  combined;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  even  the  most  widely  separated  districts  are  brought 
comparatively  near  each  other  by  the  admirable  and  speedy  service 
of  the  railway- system.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  in- 
teresting features  of  England  consists  in  its  cathedral  cities ,  a 
round  of  which  alone  makes  a  most  delightful  tour ,  while  a  visit 
to  two  or  three  can  easily  be  added  to  an  excursion  in  any  of  the 
districts  above  named  ,  the  map  again  helping  to  decide.  Among 
the  more  important  cathedrals  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Canter- 
bury (p.  26) ,  Lincoln  (p.  426),  York  (p.  406),  Salisbury  (p.  99), 
Durham  (p.  411),  Ely  (p.  440),  Gloucester  (p.  170),  Norwich 
(p.  446),  Lichfield  (p.  347),  Peterborough  (p.  362),  Winchester 
(p.  77) ,  and  Wells  (p.  123);  but  many  of  the  others  are  of  nearly 
equal  interest.  Those  who  can  manage  it  should  not  omit  a  visit 
to  either  Oxford  (R.  32)  or  Cambridge  (R.  56),  or  both. 

The  pedestrian  10  unquestionably  the  most  independent  of  travellers, 
and  in  exploring  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  mountains  he  will  have  many 
advantages  over  the  traveller  by  rail  or  coach.  For  a  short  tour  a  couple 
of  flannel  shirts,  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  slippers,  the  articles  of  the 
toilet,  a  light  waterproof,  and  a  stout  umbrella  will  generally  be  found  a 
sufficient  equipment.  Strong  and  well-tried  boots  are  essential  to  com- 
fort. Heavy  and  complicated  knapsacks  should  be  avoided;  a  light  pouch 
or  game-bag  is  far  less  irksome,  and  its  position  may  be  shifted  at  plea- 
sure. A  more  extensive  reserve  of  clothing  should  not  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  small  portmanteau,  which  may  be  forwarded  from  town  to  town  by 
railway.  The  sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  published  at  a  very  moderate 
price,  will  be  found  invaluable  for  the  pedestrian  (see  p.  xxxii).  —  For 
hints  to  cyclists,  see  p.  zxv. 

V.   Hotels. 

The  first-class  hotels  in  the  principal  towns,  fashionable  water- 
ing places,  and  most  frequented  tourist-resorts  throughout  England 
nd  Wales  are  generally  good  and  somewhat  expensive;   but  in 
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many  of  the  largo  commercial  and  industrial  centres  the  require- 
ments of  the  'uncommercial  traveller'  are  very  inadequately  met. 
When  ladies  are  of  the  party,  it  is  advisable  to  frequent  the  best 
hotels,  as  the  charges  of  the  second-best  are  often  not  appreciably 
lower,  while  the  comforts  are  considerably  less.  Gentlemen 
travelling  alone,  however,  will  often  find  comfortable  accommo- 
dation at  a  moderate  rate  in  smaller  inns  of  quite  unassuming 
appearance.  —  Temperance  Hotels,  i.e.  houses  in  which  no  intoxi- 
cating liquors  are  supplied,  abound  throughout  the  country.  Their 
charges  are  moderate,  but  as  a  general  rule  their  cuisine  and  fitting 
up  do  not  entitle  them  to  rank  higher  than  second-class. 

The  average  charges  in  a  firat-class  hotel  are  as  follows :  room  Hi. 
6d.-is.\  attendance  U.  6<f.;  plain  breakfast  U,  64.,  with  ham  and  eggs  or 
meat  2i.-2s.  ^.y  with  fish  2b.  6d.-3«.;  toble  d'hote  dinner  i-6».i  tea,  same 
charges  as  for  breakfast*,  hot  bath  1«.,  cold  bath  in  bedroom  6d.  As  a 
rule  the  price  of  dinner,  whether  table  d^bdte  or  a  coffee-room  dinner  of 
8-6  courses,  may  be  approximately  stated  as  equal  to  ttie  charge  for  room 
and  attendance.  No  charge  is  made  for  lights.  ^Pension*  as  used  throughout 
the  Handbook  includes  board,  lodging,  and  attendance {  D.  means  table 
d^hote  dinner.  At  many  hotels  in  watering -places,  it  is  customary  to 
supply  breakfast  also  on  the  table>d'hdte  system,  at  a  charge  of  2f .  6d.-Ss. 
Luncheon  is  generally  ordered  d  la  earti;  for  bread  and  cheese  the  or- 
dinary charge  is  is.  The  head- waiter,  who  presents  the  bill,  and  the 
^boots*  expect  a  gratuity  when  the  visitor  leaves  \  but  the  services  of  the 
former  are,  strictly  speaking,  included  in  'attendance". 

As  compared  with  Continental  hotels,  English  hotels  may  be  said 
as  a  rule  to  excel  in  beds,  cleanliness,  and  sanitary  arrangementa,  while 
their  cuisine  is  on  the  whole  Inferior.  The  English  table  d*hdte  dinner  is 
usually  dear  and  seldom  so  good  as  Its  prototype  on  the  Continent  ^  while  the 
culinary  art  of  hotels  off  the  beaten  track  of  tourists  scarcely  soars  beyond 
the  preparation  of  plain  joints,  steaks,  chops,  vegetables,  and  puddings. 
Those,  however,  who  are  content  with  simple  but  substantial  fare  wlB 
find  little  to  complain  of.  Beer  is  the  customary  beverage  (3-8<l.  per 
glass,  4-6<i.  per  pint  or  tankard),  but  wine  is  more  usual  at  fashionable 
tables  d*hdte,  where  beer  is  sometimes  not  supplied  except  in  bottles  and 
at  higher  rates.  Restaurants  are  not  nearly  so  common  in  England  as 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  most  provincial  places  it  is  better  to  go  to  a 
hotel  for  meals.  The  dining-room  is  called  the  Coffm  Jtoom.  Smoking  is 
not  permitted  except  in  the  Bmoking  Boom  and  the  Billiard  Boom.  Re- 
freshments ordered  in  either  of  the  last  are  generally  paid  for  on  the  spot. 
Billiard-rooms  are  not  usually  found  at  second-class  hotels  except  in  large 
towns)  the  charge  is  6d.  per  game  of  50  points. 

In  all  first-class  hotels  the  visitor  has  a  right  to  expect  a  high  degree 
of  comfort;  and  he  need  have  no  hesitation  in  requiring  such  small 
conveniences  as  hot  water  in  the  momine  and  before  table  d*hdte,  an 
abundant  supply  of  towels,  pen  and  ink  In  his  bedroom,  etc.  In  hotels 
not  lighted  throughout  with  gas  there  should  be  a  supply  of  bedroom- 
candles  on  every  floor,  and  not  merely  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  Station 
hotels  are  sometimes  convenient,  but  often  noisy.  At  some  of  the  fashion- 
able spas  (Harrogate,  Buxton,  etc)  it  Is  usual  to  make  a  fixed  charge 
per  day,  covering  everything)  and  if  visitors  do  not  wish  to  be  tied 
down  to  the  hotel-meals  they  should  make  a  special  agreement. 

The  Hydropathic  Batabliahmenta ,  now  so  numerous  in  the  popular 
tourist-districts  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  are  frequented  by  pleasure- 
seekers  as  much  as  by  patients ,  and  may  almost  be  described  as  large 
temperance  hotels,  In  which  the  guests  take  their  meals  in  common  at 
prescribed  hours  and  submit  to  various  other  general  regulations.  The 
hydropathic  treatment  may  be  followed  or  not,  as  the  visitor  pleases.  The 
usual  charge  is  about  8-iOi.  a  day  or  2Vs-3  guineas  a  week. 
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VI.   Sports  and  Fastimet 

by 

W.  Bl«w. 

AUhougli  there  are  few  places  in  Great  Britain  wbich  do  not 
offer  the  visitor  more  or  less  facility  for  sport  and  pastime,  the 
stranger  will  find  the  most  varied  programme  when  he  locates  him- 
self in  some  large  town.  The  tendency  of  the  time  is  to  bring  as 
many  amusements  as  possible  within  the  limits  of  enclosed  grounds. 
These  enclosures  are ,  almost  without  exception ,  the  property  of  a 
club,  for  the  members  of  which  the  best  accommodation  is  reserved. 
The  public,  however,  can  obtain  admission  by  payment  to  the 
grounds  and  to  stands  not  set  apart  for  members.  Forth-coming 
events  are  advertised  in  the  papers,  and  any  information  on  sporting 
matters  may  be  obtained  by  addressing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  sporting  journals ,  such  as  the  Field  or  the  Sporting  News, 

Horse  Baoing.  The  chief  Race  Meetings  held  in  enclosed  grounds  are 
those  at  Sandown  and  Kempton  Park  (see  Baedeker's  London)-^  Manchester, 
Leicester,  Derby,  Four  Oaks  (near  Birmingham),  and  Gosforth  Park  (near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne).  There  are  several  annual  meetings  at  each  of  these 
places^  and  owing  to  the  large  sums  raced  for,  and  the  superior  nature 
of  the  arrangements,  these  ^Gate-money"  meetings  are  very  popular.  Many 
of  the  old-fashioned  'open'  meetings,  however,  still  survive.  There  is  no 
charge  for  going  on  the  course  at  Newmarket  (p.  449),  Epsom,  Ascot  (see 
Bctedeker's  London)^  Goodwood  (p.  66),  and  many  other  places,  though,  of 
course,  payment  must  be  made  for  entrance  to  the  stands  and  paddocks. 
When  the  racing  season  closes,  towards  the  end  of  November,  the  enclosed 
grounds  are  used  for  steeplechases  and  coursing  meetings,  the  hares  being 
kept  in  a  pen  and  'enlarged'  as  required.  The  chief  steeplechase  of  the 
year  is  the  Liverpool  Orand  National ,  run  for  in  March  ■,  the  course  is 
upwards  of  41/2  M.  long  and  the  value  of  the  stakes  is  about  1(XX)2.  The 
Grand  National  Hunters''  Steeplechase  is  for  horses  coming  under  the 
definition  of  hunters,  and  takes  place  on  a  different  course  each  year. 
Hunt  Steeplechases,  confined  for  the  most  part  to  horses  which  have  been 
ridden  with  specified  packs  of  hounds,  are  frequent  in  March  and  April, 
and  are  growing  more  and  more  popular. 

Hunting.  Nearly  the  whole  of  England  is  hunted  over  by  hounds  of 
some  kind  or  another,  and  no  difficulty  need  be  experienced  in  seeing  a 
pack  at  work.  In  most  counties  hunters  may  be  hired  at  a  charge  of 
2-3  guineas  a  day.  —  The  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  hunt  over  Ex- 
moor  (p.  164)  and  the  Quantooks ,  pursuing  the  wild  red  deer  which  is 
found  by  the  *tufters.'  Horses  may  be  hired  at  Dulverton  (p.  128),  Taun- 
ton (p.  127) ,  etc.  With  the  exception  of  the  New  Forest  Pack ,  all  other 
packs  of  staghounds  hunt  the  carted  deer.  Fox-hunting,  however,  is  the 
most  popular  branch  of  this  sport,  and  is  seen  in  its  glory  in  the  so-called 
*8hires\  including  Leicestershire  (the  chief),  Northamptonshire,  and  parts 
of  Rutland  and  Warwickshire.  Most  packs  are  maintained  by  subscrip- 
tion; and  though  anyone  may  hunt  with  them  for  a  day  or  two  without 
giving  anything,  more  frequent  visitors  are  expected  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  hounds.  The  packs  of  harriers  are  very  numerous^  The 
hunting  season  is  opened  by  the  Devon  and  Somerset  Staghounds  in  the 
second  week  in  August',  cub-hunting  begins  in  September*,  and  the  Royal 
Buckhounds  meet  for  forest  -  hunting  at  Ascot  on  the  first  Tuesday  in 
October.  Begular  hunting  begins  on  Nov.  1st,  and  lasts  till  aboufrthe  middle 
of  April,  though  in  some  counties  a  May  fox  is  killed. 

wishing.  Wherever  there  is  a  river  in  England  and  Wales,  some  kind 
of  fishing  may  be  had;  and  full  information  as  to  the  conditions  may 
generally  be  obtained  at  the  local  fishing-tackle  shops.  A  good  deal  of 
the  water  is  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  charge  is  made  to  anglers,  while 
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in  others  fishing  is  granted  m  a  favour  only,  and  the  general  public  are 
entirely  ezcladed.  Slapton  Lea  (p.  183)  merite  notice,  as  the  lake  is  close 
to  the  sea ,  and  salt  and  fresh  water  fishing  can  be  had  within  a  stone^s 
throw  of  each  other.  Deep-sea  fishing  can  be  indulged  in  at  any  of  the 
seaside  resorts,  but  it  is  useless  for  the  stranger  to  try  it  without  a 
fisherman. 

Shooting.  Though  a  few  hotels  advertise  the  right  of  shooting  over  a 
considerable  area  as  open  to  their  visitors,  this  is  seldom  of  much  account ; 
and  this  pastime  is  practically  confined  to  tiie  owners  and  hirers  of  shootings 
and  their  friends. 

Aquatica.  Boating  is  practised  on  all  rivers  wide  and  deep  enough. 
The  beauties  of  the  Thamea  are  well-known,  and  a  favourite  trip  is  to 
descend  from  Oxford  to  London  by  boat  (see  p.  218).  The  chief  rowing 
fixture  of  the  year  is  Henley  Regatto  (p.  230).  —  The  Yachting  season 
begins  on  the  Thames  and  ends  with  the  regattas  on  the  Devonshire  Coast  in 
September.  Comp.  pp.  75, 131.  —  Sailing  on  the  Norfolk  Broads,  see  p.  4A9. 

Oricket  is  played  everywhere,  and  the  visitor  who  makes  a  prolonged 
stay  will  find  no  difficulty  in  joining  a  club.  The  best  cricket  is  to  be 
seen  at  Lord^s  and  the  Oval  in  London  (see  Batdeier's  London) ,  on  the 
grounds  of  the  ^first-class*  counties,  and  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
leading  counties  are  Nottingham ,  Surrey,  Tork,  Lancashire,  Middlesex, 
Kent,  Sussex,  and  Gloucester.  The  cricket  weeks  at  Canterbury  (p.  25-,  in 
Aug.)  and  at  Scarborough  (p.  419  i  Sept.)  also  deserve  notice.  The  Mary- 
lebone  Club  (at  Lord^s)  is  the  chief  governing  body  In  the  cricket  world. 

Lawn  Tennis.  Courts  open  to  strangers  on  payment  are  found  here 
and  there  in  old  skating-rinks,  drill-halls,  public  gardens,  etc.,  but  as  a 
rule  this  game  cannot  be  seen  to  perfeetion  except  in  the  grounds  of  dubs 
or  private  persons.  Tournaments,  open  to  visitors  on  payment,  take  place 
in  London,  Buxton,  Leamington,  Torquay,  and  many  other  centres.  Tennis 
lawns  are  often  attached  to  the  large  hotels  in  fashionable  resorts. 

Lack  of  space  forbids  more  than  a  mere  mention  of  the  following  sports 
and  pastimes,  all  more  or  less  nppalar  in  England :  Polo,  Archery,  Football, 
Hockey,  Otter-hunting,  Qolf,  ana  La  Crosse. 

Oyolinf  (conununicated  by  Mr.  E.  R.  Bhipton),  Cycling  prospers  to 
an  amasing  degree  in  Britain,  where  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about 
500,000  cyclists,  men  and  women,  while  about  50,000  hands  derive  employ 
ment,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bicycles  and 
tricycles.  The  English  roads,  though  inferior  to  some  of  the  ^chauss^es' 
of  the  Continent,  are  upon  the  whole  above  the  average;  and  the  American 
cyclist  will  probably  find  them  far  better  adapted  to  his  requirements  than 
the  ordinary  highways  of  the  United  States.  Speaking  roughly,  cycling 
in  Britain  is  circumscribed  only  by  the  area  of  the  island)  but  as  a  general 
rule  the  gradients  of  the  roads  inland  will  be  found  less  severe  than  those 
along  the  coast,  while  their  surfaces  are  also  generally  better.  The 
roads  of  England  and  Scotland  are  usually  preferable  to  those  of  Wales 
and  Ireland.  The  tourist,  however,  should  not  plan  his  route  without 
regard  to  the  configuration  of  the  country,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  best 
attained  by  consulting  a  good  map.  [Black's  map  on  the  scale  of  4  miles 
to  an  inch,  mounted  on  linen,  is  portable  and  well  adapted  to  the  cyclist^s 
use;  it  nray  be  obtained  In  sections  (at  2«.  6<f.  per  sheet)  from  Messrs. 
Collins,  New  Bridge  St.,  Blackfriars,  London,  S.E.,  or  from  any  bookseller.] 

The  American  traveller  who  lands  at  Liverpool  and  has  either  brought 
his  machine  with  him  or  has  arranged  to  have  one  sent  to  meet  him  may 
profitably  begin  riding  at  once.  If  he  turn  to  the  S.,  he  may  proceed  via 
Chester,  Stafford,  and  Birmingham  to  Coventry,  whence  he  may  diverge  to 
take  in  8tratford-on-Avon,  Kenilworth,  and  Leamington,  continuing  the  jour- 
ney to  landon  either  direct  or  via  Oxford.  Should  time  admit,  the  run 
may  be  continued  to  Reading,  Bristol,  and  through  Mid -Devon  to  the 
Land^s  End;  or  in  shorter  stages,  as  bents  the  roads,  along  the  beautiful 
coast  of  North  Devon.  From  Cornwall  he  may  return  to  London  vi&  Ply- 
mouth and  Exeter;  or  he  may  skirt  the  S.  coast  to  Southcunpton,  Brighton, 
and  Ramsgate,  running  thence  to  London  through  Canterlntry  and  Maid- 
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stone.  Should  ihe  traveller  elect  to  go  northward  from  Liverpool,  he  may 
visit  the  EngUth  Lake*,  Carlitle^  the  Land  0/  Bvm$.  the  ScoUith  Lakes,  the 
Highlands,  and  so  to  John  0^  Cfroafs  Mouse ;  returning  by  Aberdeen,  Perth^ 
Edinburgh,  Newcastle,  York,  Cambridge,  etc.  The  Continental  cyclist,  land- 
ing at  Dover,  Harwich,  or  any  of  the  other  usual  steamboat  harbours, 
may  also  begin  his  riding  at  once. 

The  cyclist  who  contemplates  even  the  shortest  tour  in  Great  Britain 
will  find  it  decidedly  advantageous  to  become  a  member  of  the  Cyclists'' 
Touring  Club,  which  now  possesses  nearly  25,000  members.  It  has  a  re- 
sident Chief  Consul  in  the  United  States  {Mr.  F.  W.  Weston,  Savin  Hill, 
Boston)  and  also  a  Chief  Consul  for  Continental  Europe  iMr.  B.  A.  Btead, 
SO  St.  George's  Avenue,  Tufnell  Park,  London.  N.).  The  entrance  fee  of 
this  club  is  1«.,  and  the  annual  subscription  2s.  6(f.  American  cyclists  who 
wish  to  become  members  may  apply  to  Mr.  Weston.  Should  they  arrive  in 
England  without  having  been  enrolled,  they  should  communicate  with  the 
secretary  {Mr.  E.  R.  Shipton,  139  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.),  who,  should 
their  credentials  be  satisfactory,  will  send  them  a  provisional  certificate 
of  membership  on  payment  of  an  additional  fee  of  2s.  Sd.  The  new  member 
should  then  at  once  buy  the  Handbook  of  the  C.  T.  C.  (is.%  sold  to  members 
only).  This  contains  a  list  of  2000  hotels  throughout  the  country,  which 
charge  members  of  the  Club  a  reduced  tariff;  the  addresses  of  nearly 
1000  consuls  (i.e.  local  resident  wheelmen,  who  are  pledged  to  help  their 
fellow-members  by  information  and  advice) ;  the  names  of  over  2000  cycle 
repairers ;  and  much  other  useful  information.  The  Club  has  published  a 
Boad  Book  of  the  Continent,  and  is  preparing  one  of  Great  Britain. 

VIX.   Outline  of  English  History. 
The  following  sketch  of  English  history  may  prove  useful  for 
reference  In  connection  with  the  interesting  historical  associations 
which  crowd  upon  the  traveller  at  every  step. 

Roman  Period  (B.C.  55-A.  D.  446). 

B.  C.  55-64.  Of  Britain  before  its  first  invasion  by  Juliua  Ossar  in 
B.  C.  55  there  is  no  authentic  history.  Ceesar  repeats  his  invasion  in  B.  C. 
54,  but  makes  no  permanent  settlement. 

48  A.  D.    Emp.  Olaudius  undertakes  the  subjugation  of  Britain. 

78-85.  Britain,  with  part  of  Caledonia,  is  overrun  by  the  Roman  general 
Agricola,  and  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  province. 

412.    Roman  legions  recalled  from  Britain  by  Honorius. 

445.  The  Britons,  deprived  of  their  Roman  protectors,  are  unable  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Ptcti,  and  summon  the  Saxons,  under  Eengist  and 
Horsa,  to  their  aid. 

Anglo-Saxon  Period  (445-1066). 

445-5T7.  The  Saxons,  re-inforced  by  the  Angles,  Jutes,  and  other 
Germanic  tribes,  gradually  overrun  Britain  and  thus  lay  the  foundations 
of  the  kingdom  of  England.  To  this  period  belong  the  semi-mythical  ex- 
ploits of  King  Arthur  and  his  knights. 

588-685.  The  Korthumbrian  Kingdom.  Christianity  re-introduced  by 
St.  Augustine  (597).     Caedmon  (about  665). 

685-828.  The  Three  Kingdoms  (Northumbria ,  Mercia,  Wessex).  The 
Venerable  Bede  (d.  735). 

828.    Egbert  of  Wessex  recognized  as  overlord  of  all  English  kingdoms. 

835-871.    Contests  with  the  Danes,  who  repeatedly  invade  England. 

871-901.  Alfred  the  Great  defeats  the  Danes,  and  compels  them  to 
make  peace.  Creates  navy,  establishes  militia,  revises  laws,  re-organises 
institutions,  is  a  patron  of  learning,  and  himself  an  author. 

979-1016.  Ethelred  the  Unready  draws  down  upon  England  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Danes  by  a  massacre  of  those  who  had  settled  in  England. 

1013.    The  Danish  king  Sweyn  conquers  England. 

1016-1035.    Canute  the  Great,  the  son  of  Sweyn,  reigns  over  England. 
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1086-1010.  Harold  Harefoot,  illegitimate  son  of  Canute,  u«urp«  the 
throne. 

1040-1042.  Hardieaavte,  «on  of  Canute.  —  The  Saxon  line  is  restored 
in  the  oerson  of  '— 

1042-1066.  Edward  the  Oonfeuor,  who  makes  London  the  capital  of 
England,  and  builds  Westminster  Abbey.  His  brother-in-law  and  success- 
or — 

1066.  Harold,  son  of  Sari  Godwin,  loses  his  kingdom  and  his  life  at 
the  BattU  of  Hastinfftf  where  he  opposed  the  invasion  of  the  Normans, 
under  William  the  Conqueror. 

KORMAH  Dtmabtt  (1066-1154). 

1066-1067.  William  the  Conqueror,  of  Normandy,  establishes  himself 
as  King  of  the  Engliah.  Introduction  of  Norman  (French)  language  and 
customs. 

1067-1100.  William  II.,  sumamed  Jiu/us,  after  a  tyrannical  reign,  is 
accidentally  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrell  while  hunting  (p.  83). 

1100-1135.  Henry  I.,  BwucUrc^  defeats  his  elder  brother  Robert,  Duke 
of  Normandy,  at  the  battle  of  Tenclubrai  (1106),  and  adds  Normandv  to  the 

Sossessions  of  the  English  crown.    He  leaves  his  kingdom  to  his  daughter 
(aiilda^  who  however,  is  unable  to  wrest  it  from  — 

1135-1154.  Stephen,  of  BMs^  grandson  of  the  Conqueror.  David,  King 
of  Scotland,  and  uncle  of  Matilda,  is  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the 
BattU  of  the  Standard  (1138).  Stephen  appoints  as  his  successor  Matilda's 
son,  Henry  of  Anion  or  Plantagenet  (from  the  pkmta  genista  or  broom, 
the  badge  of  this  family). 

HouBB  or  Plantaqbhkt  (1154-1899). 

1154-1189.  Henry  II.  Strife  with  Thoma*  Becket,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, regarding  the  respective  spheres  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiasticiJ  powers. 
The  Archbishop  excommunicates  the  King's  followers,  and  is  murdered 
by  four  knights  at  Canterbury  (1170).  Conquest  of  Ireland  (1170-7!^.  Robin 
Boody  the  forest  outlaw,  flourishes. 

1189-1199.  Biohard  I.,  Coeur  de  Lion^  takes  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Third  Crusade,  but  is  captured  on  his  way  home,  and  imprisoned  in 
Germany  for  upwards  of  a  year.  He  carries  on  war  with  Philip  II. 
of  France. 

1199-1216.  John,  sumamed  Lackland,  is  defeated  at  Bonvinet  (1214)  by 
Philip  II.  of  France,  and  loses  Normandy.  Magna  Charta.the  groundwork 
of  the  Snglifli  coDstitution,  is  extorted  from  him  by  his  Barons  (1215). 

1216-1272.  Henry  III.,  by  his  misrule,  becomes  involved  in  a  war 
with  his  Barons,  headed  by  Simon  do  Montfort,  and  is  defeated  at  Imou, 
His  son  Edward  gains  the  battle  of  Evesham^  where  De  Montfort  is  slain. 
ffubort  de  Burgh  defeats  the  French  at  sea.  Provisions  of  Oxford  (1268). 
Commons  summoned  to  Parliament  (1265).    Roger  ^acon,  the  philosopher. 

1272-1307.  Edward  I.,  Longshanke.,  overcomes  the  Welsh  under  Lle- 
u/eUgn^  and  completes  the  conquest  of  Wales.  The  heir-apparent  to  the 
English  throne  thenceforward  bears  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wake.  Robert 
Bruce  and  John  Baliol  struggle  for  the  crown  of  Scotland.  Edward  espouses 
the  cause  of  the  latter  (who  swears  fealty  to  England),  and  overruns  Scot- 
land. The  Scots,  led  by  Bir  William  Wallace^  oflfer  a  determined  resistance. 
Wallace  executed  at  London  (1905).  The  Scots  defeated  at  Falkirk  and 
Methuen,  and  the  country  subdued.  Establishment  of  the  English  Par- 
liament substantially  in  its  modern  form  (1295). 

1307-1327.  Edward  11.  is  signally  defeated  at  Bannockbum  by  the 
Scots  under  Robert  Bruce  the  younger,  and  is  forced  to  retire  to  England 
(1314).  The  Queen  and  her  paramour  Mortimer  join  with  the  Barons  in 
taking  up  arms  against  the  King,  who  is  deposed,  and  shortly  afterwards 
murdered  in  prison. 

1327-1377.  Edward  HI.  defeats  the  Scots  at  Balidon  Hill  and  NevilWe 
Croee,  Lays  claim  to  the  throne  of  France,  and  invades  that  country, 
thus  beginning  the  Hundred  Years"  War  between  France  and  England. 
Victories  of  Bluye  (naval  j  idW),  Cricy  (134(D,  and  Poitiere  (1356).    John  the 
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Good  of  France,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Black  Prince^  dies  in  captivity 
(1364).  After  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  England  loses  all  her  French 
possessions,  except  Calais.  Order  of  the  Garter  founded.  Movement  against 
the  corruption  of  the  clergy,  headed  by  the  reformer  John  Wy cliff e.  House 
of  Commons  holds  its  meetings  apart  from  the  House  of  Lords. 

1377-1399.  Kichard  II.  Rebellion  of  Wat  Tphr^  occasioned  by  in- 
crease of  taxation.  Victory  over  the  Scots  at  Otterbum  or  Chevy  Chase. 
Henry  of  Bolinffbroie,  Duke  of  Lanccuter,  leads  an  army  against  the  King, 
takes  him  captive,  and  according  to  popular  tradition,  starves  him  to 
death  in  Pontefract  Castle.   Geoffrey  Chaucer^  the  father  of  English  poetry. 

House  of  Lancasteb  (1399-1461). 

1399-1413.  Henry  IV.,  Bolingbroke,  now  secures  his  election  to  the 
crown,  in  right  of  his  descent  from  Henry  III.  Outbreak  of  the  nobility, 
under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son  Percy  Eoispur.ia  quelled 
by  the  victory  of  Shretosburyy  at  which  the  latter  is  slain  (1403). 

1413-1422.  Henry  V.  renews  the  claims  of  England  to  the  French 
crown,  wins  the  battle  of  Agincourt  (1416),  and  subdues  the  N.  of  France. 
Persecution  of  the  Lollards^  or  followers  of  Wycliflfe. 

1422-1461.  Henry  VI.  is  proclaimed  King  of  France  at  Paris.  The 
Maid  of  Orleatu  defeats  the  English  and  recovers  French  possessions. 
Outbreak  of  the  civil  contest  called  the  '  Wars  of  the  Roses'' ,  between  the 
houses  of  Lancaster  (red  rose)  and  York  (white  rose).  Henry  becomes 
insane.  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  grandson  of  Edward  III.,  lays  claim  to  the 
throne,  joins  himself  with  Warwick,  the  *King-Maker',  and  wins  the  battle 
of  Jforthampton ,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Wakefield.  His  son  Edward, 
however,  is  appointed  King.    BebelUon  of  Jack  Cade. 

House  of  Yoek  (1461-1486). 

1461-1483.  Edward  IV.  wins  the  battles  of  Towton,  Hedgley  Moor,  and 
Hexham.  Warwick  takes  the  part  of  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 
and  forces  Edward  to  flee  to  Holland,  whence,  however,  he  soon  returns 
and  wins  the  victories  of  Bamet  and  Tewkesbury.  Henry  VI.  dies  sud- 
denly in  the  Tower  (1471).  Edward's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clai-ence,  is 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey. 

1483.  Edward  V.,  the  youthful  son  of  Edward  IV.,  is  declared  ille- 
gitimate, and  murdered  in  the  Tower,  along  with  his  brother,  by  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  takes  possession  of  the  throne  as  — 

1483-1485.  Bichard  III.,  but  is  defeated  and  slain  at  Bosworth  by  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  scion  of  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

House  op  Tudoe  (1485-1603). 

1486-1509.  Henry  VII.  marries  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and 
so  puts  an  end  to  the  Wars  of  the  Boses.  The  pretenders  Lambert  8im- 
nel  and  Perkin  Warbeck. 

1509-1547.  Henry  VIII.,  married  six  times  (to  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Anne  Boleyn,  Jane  Seymour,  Anne  of  Cleves,  Catherine  Howard,  and  Cath- 
erine Parr).  Battles  of  the  Spurs  and  Flodden.  Separation  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  that  of  Rome.  Dissolution  of  monasteries  and  perse- 
cution of  the  Papists.  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  Thomas  Cromwell,  all-power- 
ful ministers.    Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Palace  built. 

1647-1653.    Edward  VI.  encourages  the  Reformed  faith. 

1553-1558.  Mary  I,  causes  Lady  Jane  Grey^  whom  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed his  successor,  to  be  executed,  and  imprisons  her  own  sister  Eliza- 
beth. Marries  Philip  of  Spain,  and  restores  Roman  Catholicism.  Perse- 
cution of  the  Protestants.    Calais  taken  by  the  French  (1558). 

1558-1603.  Elizabeth.  Protestantism  re-established.  Flourishing  state 
of  commerce.  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  executed  after  a  long  confinement  in 
England  (1587).  Destruction  of  the  Spanish  ^Invincible  Armada'  (1588). 
Sir  Francis  Drake,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator.  Foundation  of  the 
Bast  India  Company.  Golden  age  of  English  literature :  Shakespeare,  Bacon, 
Spenser,  Jonson,  Beaumont,  Fletcher,  Marlowe,  Drayton, 
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HouBX  OF  Stuast  (1006-1714). 

1006-1626.  James  I.,  Sing  of  Scots,  and  son  of  Mary  Stuart,  unites  bj 
his  accession  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland.  Persecution 
of  the  Puritans  and  Roman  Catholics.  Influence  of  BuekingTunn,  Gun- 
powder Plot  (1605).    Execution  of  Bir  Walter  Raleigh  (1618). 

1625-1649.  Oharlea  I.  imitates  his  father  in  the  arbitrary  nature  of 
his  rule,  quarrels  with  Parliament  on  questions  of  taxation,  dissolves  it 
repeatedly,  and  tyrannically  arrests  five  leading  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  {Hampden^  Pym^  etc.).  Rise  of  the  Covewnters  in  Scotland. 
Long  Parliament.  Outbreak  of  civil  war  between  the  King  and  his  ad- 
herents (Cavaliers)  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Parliament  and  its  friends 
(Roundheadt)  on  the  other.  The  King  defeated  by  Oliver  Cfromteelt  at 
Manton  Moor  and  Ifaed>f.  He  takes  refuge  in  the  Scottish  camp,  but  is 
betraved  to  the  Parliamentary  leaders,  tried,  and  executed  at  Whitehall. 

1649-1663.  Oommonwealtlk.  The  Scots  rise  in  favour  of  Charles  II., 
but  are  defeated  at  Dvnbar  and  Worcester  by  Cromwell. 

1653-1660.  Protectorate.  Oliver  Oromwell  now  becomes  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  England,  and  by  his  vigorous  and  wise  government  makes  Eng- 
land prosperous  at  home  and  respected  abroad.  On  Cromwell's  death 
(1668),  he  is  succeeded  by  his  son  Biohard,  who  soon  resigns,  whereupon 
Charles  II.  is  restored  by  General  Monk.  John  Milton^  the  poet ;  Thomas 
Hohbes.  the  philosopher^  Oeorge  Fox^  the  founder  of  the  Quakers. 

I60O-I680.  Oharles  II.  General  amnesty  proclaimed,  a  few  of  the  re- 
gicides only  being  excepted.  Arbitrary  government.  The  Cabal.  Wars 
with  Holland.  Persecution  of  the  Papists  after  the  pretended  discovery  of 
a  Popish  Plot.  Passing  of  the  Haibecu  Corpus  Act  (1679).  Wars  with  the 
Covenanters.  Battle  of  Boihwell  Bridge.  Rye  House  Plot.  Charles  a  pen- 
sioner of  France.  Names  Whig  and  Tory  come  into  use.  Dryden  and 
^tf<Isr,  thepoetS)  Locke,  the  philosopher;  John  Bunyan. 

1685-16^.  Jamea  II.,  a  Roman  Catholic,  soon  alienates  the  people 
by  his  love  for  that  form  of  religion,  is  quite  unable  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  William  of  Orange,  escapes  to  France,  and  spends  his  last  years  at 
St.  Germain.    Bir  Isaac  Newton  CPrincipIa\  1687). 

168&-1702.  WiUiam  ni.  and  Mary  U.  WilUam  of  Orange,  with  his 
wife,  the  eldest  daughter  of  James  II.,  now  ascends  the  throne.  The 
Declaration  of  Bights.  Battles  of  Killiecrankie  and  The  Boyne.  Grand 
Alliance  against  Louis  XIV.  Peace  of  Ryswick  (1697).  First  Partition 
Treaty(1698).    Second  Partition  Treaty  (1700).    Act  of  Settlement  (1701). 

1702-1714.  Anne,  youuf^er  daughter  of  James  II.,  completes  the  fusion 
of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  union  of  their  parliaments.  Marlborough'' s 
victories  of  Blenheim^  Bamilies,  Oudenarde,  and  MalpUmuet,  in  the  Spanish 
War  of  Succession.  Capture  of  Oibraltar.  The  puets  Pope^  Addison^  Bwi/t^ 
Prior ^  and  Allan  Ramsay. 

Hamovsbian  DrNABTT  (1714  et  seq.). 

1714-1727.  Oeorge  I.  succeeds  in  right  of  his  descent  from  James  !• 
Rebellion  in  Scotland  (in  favour  of  the  Pretender)  quelled.  Bir  Robert 
Walpole.  prime  minister.    Daniel  Defoe. 

1727-f760.  Oeorge  II.  Rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Young  Pretender, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart^  crushed  at  Culloden  (1746).  Canada  taken  from  the 
French.  WilUam  Pitt,  Lord  Chatham,  prime  minister;  Richardson,  Fielding, 
Bmollett,  Btenys,  novelists;    TJtomson,   Young,  Oray,   Collins,  Qay,    poeto. 

176C)-ld20.  Oeorge  III.  American  War  of  Independence.  War  with 
France.  Victories  of  Nelson  at  Aboukir  and  Trafalgar,  and  of  Wellington 
in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo.  British  conquests  in  India.  The  younger  Pitt, 
prime  minister;  Edmund  Burke;  Charles  Fox;  Shelley  and  Keats,  poets; 
Adam  Smith's  'Wealth  of  Natione*  (1776). 

182D-1830.  Oeorge  IV.  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Daniel 
CConnell.  The  English  aid  the  Greeks  in  the  War  of  Independence.  Vic- 
tory of  Navarino.    Byron.  Sir  Walter  Seott,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  Southey. 

1830-1837.    William  IV.  Abolition  of  slavery.  Reform  Bill. 
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The  present  sovereign  of  Qreat  Britain  is  — 

Queen  Yictoria,  bom  24th  May,  1819;  ascended  the  throne  in  1837; 
married,  on  10th  Feb.,  1840,  her  cousin,  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Ooburg- 
Gotha  (d.  14th  Dec,  1861). 

The  children  of  this  marriage  are :  — 

(1)  Victoria,  born  2l8t  Nov.,  1840;  married  to  the  Grown  Prince  of 
Germany  (afterwards  Emp.  Frederick),  25th  Jan.,  1868. 

(2)  Albert  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  Heir  Apparent  to  the  throne, 
bom  9th  Nov.,  1841;  married  Alexandra,  Princess  of  Denmark,  10th  March, 
1868. 

(3)  Alice,  born  25th  April,  1848;  married  to  the  Grand-Duke  of  Hessen- 
Darmstadt,  1st  July,  1862;  died  14th  Dec,  1878. 

(4)  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  born  6th  Aug.,  1S44 ;  married  the  Grand 
Duchess  Marie  of  Bussia,  23rd  Jan.,  1874. 

(5)  Helena,  born  25th  May,  1846;  married  to  Prince  Christian  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg,  6th  July,  1866. 

(6)  Louise,  bom  18th  March,  1848;  married  to  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  21st  March,  1871. 

(7)  Arthur,  Duke  of  Connaught,  born  1st  May,  1860;  married  Princess 
Louise  Margaret,  daughter  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles,  nephew  of  the 
German  Emperor,  13th  March,  1879. 

®  Leopold,  Duke  of  Albany,  bom  7th  April,  1853;  married  Princess 
Helen  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  27th  April,  1882;  died  28th  March,  1884, 

(9)  Beatrice,  bom  14th  April,  1857 ;  married  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  23rd  July,  1885. 

vni.  Wales  and  the  Welsh  Language. 

The  formerly  independent  Principality  of  Wales  (Welsh  Cymru), 
with  an  area  of  7363  sq.  M.  and  (1881)  1,360,513  inhab.,  has  been 
an  integral  and  undisputed  part  of  the  British  monarchy  since  1535. 
South  Wales  was  conquered  by  the  Norman  French  in  the  reigns 
of  William  II.  (1087-1100)  and  Henry  I.  (1100-1135),  and  North 
Wales  was  subdued  by  Edward  I.  (1276-84).  Wales  is  by  far  the 
most  mountainous  part  of  South  Britain,  fully  one-quarter  of  its  sur- 
face heing  Incapable  of  cultivation,  and  it  contains,  especially  in  its 
N.  half,  a  great  abundance  of  picturesque  scenery  (comp.  R.  40). 
In  all  essential  particulars  travelling  in  Wales  is  similar  to  trav- 
elling in  England,  and  the  tourist  requires  no  special  directions. 
Except  in  the  remoter  districts  English  is  everywhere  understood, 
but  a  few  data  in  regard  to  the  Welsh  language  are  given  below 
to  aid  in  the  pronunciation  of  proper  names.  —  The  national 
Welsh  costume  is  now  rare. 

Language.  Welsh  (Cymraeg)  is  a  branch  of  the  great  family  of 
Celtic  languages  to  which  the  Armoric  of  Brittany,  Cornish,  Manx, 
and  the  Gaelic  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  also  belong.  Its  orthography 
is  at  first  somewhat  startling  to  Saxon  eyes,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  characteristic  sounds,  the  difficulty  is  not  so  form- 
idable as  it  appears  on  the  surface. 

Most  of  the  consonants  of  the  Welsh  alphabet  are  pronounced  as  in 
English ;  but  /  is  pronounced  like  o,  while  e  and  g  are  always  hard.  Dd 
is  pronounced  like  th  in  thus,  th  like  th  in  think,  ff  like  /,  and  eh  like 
the  Qerman  eh  (guttural).  The  sound  of  //,  perhaps  the  most  difficult  for 
a  stranger,  is  produced  by  forming  the  mouth  as  if  to  pronounce  I  and 
then  blowing.     This  sound  bears  the  same   relation  to  2  as  /  does  to  v. 
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A  passable  ImlUtton  of  it  is  Ihl  (e.g.  Llangollen  =  TblangotUen).  The  rowela 

a,  e,  <  are  prononneed  as  in  the  Continental  langnages  (a*,  eh,  m),  o  almost 
M  in  English,  and  v  is  a  kind  of  wide  sound,  the  nearest  approach  to  it 
in  English  being  i  as  in  j^l.  When  nsed  as  a  vowel  (more  often  than  not) 
to  is  pronounced  oo;  y  is  invariably  a  vowel  and  is  equivalent  to  the 
Welsh  u  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word  and  to  ti  (as  in  but)  in  other  positionB. 
The  circumflex  (^)  is  often  used  to  denote  a  long  vowel.  The  letters 
j,  k,  q.  X,  and  t  do  not  occur  in  Welsh.  In  combination  the  initial 
letter  of  a  word  is  often  transmuted ;  thus  d  and  t  interchange  \  also  f  and 

b,  and  f  and  m.  This  change  of  letter  often  corresponds  to  a  change  of 
gender.  In  pronunciation  the  accent  is  always  on  the  penultimate,  except 
in  a  few  eases  when  it  is  on  the  last  syllable. 

The  following  list  of  Welsh  words  occurring  in  the  names  of  places 
will  be  useful.  Aber,  mouth  of  a  river,  confluence  of  rivers  \  a/on,  river; 
bach,  bffcfum  (fern.  /aeA,  feehan),  small;  bedd,  a  grave;  bod,  a  dwelling; 
biyn  (fryn),  hill;  bwlchy  pass,  deftle;  caer  (goer),  fort;  cam,  earmdd, 
cairn,  heap  of  stones,  rocky  mountain;  ce/n,  back,  ridge;  elogwfn,  precipice ; 
0H&  (pi.  cribau),  comb,  crest;  emn,  valley  (comp.  combe};  din,  dineu,  a 
fortified  post;  drwM,  door,  passage;  du  (ddu),  black;  dttr,  dwfr,  water; 
eglwpi,  church;  jf^fmon,  a  well  or  source;  glyn,  glen;  gttp,  water;  gityn, 
toyn  (fern,  gven,  wen),  white,  fair;  llan,  church  or  church-village  Qit.  en- 
closure); llyn  (pi.  llynnau),  lake;  maen,  faen,  vaen  (pi.  meini),  a  stone; 
maes,  foes,  a  field;  mcnpr,fatDr,  vator,  great;  moel,  foel.  Dare,  bald;  mpnach, 
monk;  mynydd,  mountain;  nant,  brook,  valley  (also  common  in  this  sense 
in  French  Switaerland);  fist^dd,.new;  pant,  a  hollow;  jpen,  top,  head ;  j>««<i^K, 
spout,  cataract;  plA$,  palace,  mansion:  pont,  bont,  bridge;  porth,  borthy 
port, harbour;  pwll,  pool;  rhaiadr,  watertall;  rhiw,  steep,  slope;  rhot,  moor; 
rhuddy  red;  rhyd,  a  ford;  »ych,  dry;  tal,  front,  high,  head;  i€tn,  under; 
Uymen,  a  mound;  tvaeth,  beach;  trwyn^  a  point  (lit.  nose);  twll,  a  pit;  ty, 
a  house;  tyddyn,  a  farm;  uehaf,  highest,  upper;  y,  yr,  the;  yn,  in,  into; 
ynyg,  island;  yttrad,  vale. 

If  an  opportunity  presents  itself,  the  traveller  in  Wales  should  not 
fail  to  attend  an  Eisteddfod  (pron.  eist^thvod;  lit.  a  ^sitting'),  or  gathering 
for  competition  in  music,  literature,  etc.  The  best  is  the  lYational  Eisteddfod, 
held  once  a  year;  but  the  local  ^Eisteddfodau^  are  also  interesting. 

IX.   Bibliogrraphy. 

The  following  is  a  small  selection  of  the  most  recent,  the  most 
interesting,  and  the  most  easily  accessible  topographical  and  other 
books  relating  to  England  and  Wales.  Bulky  works,  such  as  county 
histories,  and  older  books  of  which  the  value  is  mainly  antiquarian 
have  been  purposely  omitted.  Numerous  other  works  of  local  in- 
terest are  referred  to  throughout  the  text  of  the  Handbook. 

A  full  list  of  British  topographical  works  will  be  found  in  the  ^Book 
of  British  Topography'  by  JoJm  P.  Anderson  (Satehell  A  <3o.,  London,  1681). 
and  a  judicious  selection  of  accessible  books  is  given  in  ^The  Best  Books^ 
by  W.  Swan  SonnenseMn,  which  contains  50,000  titles  Cind.  ed.,  1890). 
The  asterisks  indicate  publications  of  special  interest  and  importance. 
*England :  its  People,  Polity,  and  Pursuits,  by  T.  H.  Etcott  (new  ed.,  1885). 
Our  Own  Country,  with  1200  illus.,  published  by   Coisell  de  Co,  (6  vols.; 

1879-83). 
The  Land  We  Live  In,  by  Wtn.  Howiit  (3  vols.,  1854-66). 
The  British  Isles,  translated  from  the  French  of  /.  /.  B.  RecUts  and  edited 

by  B.  O.  Ravengtein  (1887). 
Kotes  on  England,  by  If.  A.  Taine  (from  the  French;  1872). 
English  Traits,  by  R.  W.  Emerton. 
One  Hundred  Days  in  Europe,  by  0.  W.  ffoltnes  (1887), 
England,  Without  and  Within,  by  R.  O.  White  (Boston,  1881). 
Passages    from   the  English  Note -Books  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  (2  vols.; 

Boston,  1870). 
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^English  Towns  and  Districts,  by  E.  A,  Freeman  (London,  1883). 
Oiipih't  Forest  Scenery,  edited  by  Francis  O.  Seafh  (London,  1879). 
The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  Phaeton,  by  Wm.  Black  (Srd  ed.-,  Lon.,  1872). 
Sural  Rides  in  the  Counties  of  Surrey,  etc.,  during   the  years  1821-1832, 

by  Wm.  Cobbeti  (new  ed.,  2  vols.;  London,  1885). 
Rambles  by  PatrMus  Walker  (London,  1873). 
Old  England  and  its  Scenery  (6th  ed.;  Boston,  1879). 
England,  Picturesque  and  Descriptive,  by  J.  Cook  (Philadelphia,  1882). 
Portraits  of  Places,  by  Henry  James  (1883). 
Visits  to  Remarkable  Places,  by  Wm.  Howitt  (new  ed..  1888). 
Bicycle  Tour  in  England,  by  A.  D.  Chandler  (Boston,  1881). 
"^PennanVs  Tour  in  Wales*,  new  ed.,  by  Rhys,  1883  Ocept  in  many  of  the 

Welsh  hotels). 
Wild  Wales,  by  Geo.  Borrow  (3  vols.;  2nd  ed.,  1866). 
*Handbook  to  the  Cathedrals  of  England  and  Wales,  by  R.  J,  King;  6  vols., 

illus.  (new  ed.,  1876  et  seq. ;  London,  Murray).    This  is  the  standard 

work  on  English  cathedrals. 
English  Cathedrals,  by  Mrs.   Van  Rensselaer y  with  illustrations  by  Joseph 

Pennell  (Century  Magazine,  1889-90;  soon  to  be  published  in  book  form). 
Cathedral  Churches  of  England  and  Wales;  illus.;  Casaell  de  Co.  (1884). 
Abbeys  and  Churches  of  England  and  Wales ;  illus. ;  Cassell  «fc  Go.  (1887). 
*iIistory  of  Architecture,  by  James  Fergusson  (2nd  ed. ,  1873-6;  see  vols. 

II.  and  IV.). 
♦Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture,  by  J.  H.  Parker  (6th 

ed.,  1881).    See  the  same  author's  edition  of  Rickman,  his  Architectural 

Glossary,  etc. 
•Mediaeval  Military  Architecture  in  England,  by  G.  T.  Clark  (2  vols.;  1884). 
The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Great  Britain,  by  C.  A.  Blothard  (new  ed.,  1876). 
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Hutorical  Sketch  of  Architectnre  in  England 

by 
Edward  A.  Freeman* 

It  follows  from  the  peculiar  history  of  Britain  that  the  history 
of  English  architecture  takes  a  different  course  from  that  of  the 
same  art  in  Gaul  and  Italy.  In  these  lands  It  is  possible  to  trace 
an  unhroken  succession  of  buildings  from  the  time  of  Roman 
dominion  down  to  our  own  day.  There  Is  no  sudden  break  in 
arclutecture  any  more  than  in  anything  else;  the  earliest  Romanesque 
grows  out  of  the  later  Roman.  Direct  Roman  Influences,  the  Imitation 
of  Roman  buildings,  the  use  of  Roman  materials,  go  on  for  ages ; 
in  Italy  a  strongly  classical  Romanesque  survives  to  meet  the 
earliest  Renaissance,  which  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  it. 
In  Britain  on  the  other  hand,  the  complete  severance  from  the 
Roman  world  which  followed  on  the  settlement  of  the  Angles  and 
Saxons  hindered  any  such  continuity.  But  few  Roman  buildings 
lived  through  the  havoc  of  the  English  conquest,  and  those  that  did 
certainly  did  not  supply  the  Teutonic  conquerors  with  architectural 
models.  The  continuous  history  of  architecture  in  England  begins 
with  the  mission  of  Augustine  In  597,  or  perhaps  a  few  years 
earlier,  with  the  marriage  of  ^Ethelberht. 

The  existing  Roman Rbmains  in  Britain  are  works  of  engineering 
rather  than  of  architecture.  No  building,  perfect  or  nearly  so, 
remains,  like  the  temples  and  amphitheatres  of  Aries,  Ntmes,  and 
Yienne,  no  monument  like  those  of  Igel  near  Treves  and  of  Saint 
Remy  in  Provence.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  not  a  single  Roman 
column  is  now  standing  in  its  own  place  anywhere  in  Britain.  Even 
the  using  up  again  of  Roman  columns  in  later  buildings,  so  common 
in  southern  lands,  may  be  said  to  be  unknown;  an  example  in 
the  doorway  of  Saint  Woollos*  church  in  Monmouthshire  (p.  187) 
seems  to  be  unique.  The  greatest  of  all  Roman  works  in  Britain  is 
purely  military,  the  Great  Wall,  built  to  defend  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Britain  against  the  independent  barbarians  to  the  Nortli 
(see  p.  376).  This  is  wholly  of  stone.  Most  of  the  surviving  Roman 
works  in  Britain  are  in  the  late  Roman  manner  of  building,  where 
rows  of  small  stones  alternate  with  courses  of  narrow  bricks.  This 
construction,  common  in  Gaul  and  In  other  Roman  lands,  but  un- 
known in  Rome  itself,  may  be  seen  at  Leicester ,  Lincoln,  and 
above  all ,  York ;  at  Lincoln  too  is  one  arch  of  a  Roman  gateway, 
besides  the  bases  and  stumps  of  a  row  of  columns.  The  nearest 
approach  to  a  perfect  Roman  building  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pharos 
in  Dover  castle.    Large  Roman  remains  are  also  to  be  seen  at  Bath, 
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Silcheater,  Aldborough  in  Yorkshire,  Wroxeter,  Saint  Allans,  and 
above  all  Colchester.  At  the  two  last  places  the  Roman  bricks  were 
largely  used  in  later  buildings  and  were  imitated  down  to  a  late 
time.  Remains  of  Roman  country  houses  are  frequently  brought  to 
light  by  digging,  as  a  very  remarkable  one  lately  at  Brading  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  The  mass  of  Roman  remains  underground  in  England 
is  undoubtedly  very  large ;  it  Is  the  rarity  of  whole  buildings  or  large 
parts  of  buildings  which  forms  the  contrast  with  more  southern  lands. 

The  art  of  architecture  in  England  began  with  the  first  building 
of  churches.  A  church  of  the  Roman  time  at  Canterbury  was  repair- 
ed for  the  use  of  iEthelberht^s  Christian  queen,  and  new  churches 
were  built  by  Augustine  at  Canterbury,  by  Paulinus  at  York  and 
Lincoln,  and  by  others  of  the  early  bishops  and  of  the  kings  who 
favoured  them.  They  naturally  built  In  the  Roman  fashion  of  the 
time,  *more  Romano^  is  the  phrase  often  used  of  these  early  build- 
ings ;  but  the  earliest  examples  were  necessarily  small  and  rude. 
None  Is  actually  standing,  unless  we  accept  the  church  in  Dover  castle 
as  the  work  of  Eadbald.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  the 
masonry  of  King  Edwin's  church  at  York  may  be  seen  in  the  crypt 
of  the  minster.  Indeed  during  the  whole  five  hundred  years  between 
the  conversion  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  we  have  comparatively 
few  churches  — ■  we  have  no  other  buildings  —  left,  and  those  for 
the  most  part  small  and  plain.  The  great  cathedral  and  monastic 
churches  were  all  but  universally  rebuilt  soon  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest;  the  buildings  of  earlier  date  that  remain  were 
mostly  preserved  by  their  own  obscurity.  But  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  Englishmen  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest were  incapable  of  building  or  incapable  of  building  in  stone. 
The  use  of  wood  was  common,  more  common  than  in  later  times ; 
but  then,  as  in  later  times,  its  use  was  largely  a  question  of  district. 
In  the  eleventh  century  a  church  of  *  stone  and  lime'  is  mentioned 
as  remarkable  in  Essex,  while  a  wooden  church  is  mentioned  as 
remarkable  in  Somerset.  The  last  was  the  ancient  church  of 
Glastonbury,  the  only  church  of  the  Britons  of  which  we  have  any 
distinct  record  which  lived  on  through  the  English  conquest.  In  the 
eighth  century  a  stone  church  was  built  to  the  east  of  it;  in  the 
twelfth  the  wooden  structure  was  itself  replaced  by  a  stone  one.  And 
though  the  surviving  churches  older  than  the  Conquest  are  all  small 
and  plain,  we  have  distinct  evidence  from  contemporary  descrip- 
tions, as  of  Wilfrith  at  York  and  Ripon  in  the  seventh  century  and 
of  ^thelwald  at  Winchester  in  the  tenth ,  that  large ,  rich ,  and 
elaborate  buildings  were  perfectly  well  known. 

The  style  of  building  doubtless  varied  in  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years ;  but  it  varied  very  much  less  than  in  the  five  hun- 
dred years  that  followed.  The  buildings  of  this  date  belong  to  one 
general  type  of  Romanesque,  one  that  differs  widely  from  the  Nor- 
man type  of  Romanesque  that  followed  it.   But  it  is  misleading  to 
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talk  of  a  'Saxon^  or  'Anglo-Saxon'  style.  English  bnlldlngs  may 
well  have  had  their  local  peculiarities  e^en  then,  but  there  is  nothing 
ahoat  these  early  buildings  -which  entitles  them  to  be  classed  as 
belonging  to  a  distinct  style  from  the  contemporary  buildings  on  the 
continent.  Down  to  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  all  Western 
Europe  had  a  common  style ;  in  the  course  of  that  century,  seTeral 
countries  struck  out  local  types,  as  in  Northern  and  Southern  Gaul 
and  in  Northern  Italy ;  Germany  claye  to  the  older  style  and  im- 
proved  and  developed  it.  The  small  and  plain  ^Saxon*  buildings 
of  England  are  simply  ruder  examples  of  the  same  style  as  the 
great  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century.  But  the  style  is 
as  little  of  German  as  of  English  origin  ^  it  is  the  common  heritage 
which  the  iirhole  West  received  from  the  common  centre  at  Rome. 
As  no  great  church  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest  remains 
in  England,  and  not  many  perfect  churches  of  any  scale,  our  ac- 
count of  our  early  buildings  is  necessarily  fragmentary.  Small  pieces 
of  work  either  actually  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest  or  at  all 
events  belonging  to  the  fashion  of  building  which  prevailed  before 
the  Norman  Conquest,  are  common  enough,  specially  in  particular 
districts,  as  Northamptonshire.  We  have  to  compare  what  little 
we  have  left  with  contemporary  descriptions,  and  with  analogous 
work  in  other  lands.  If  the  church  in  Dover  castle  attached  to  the  Ro- 
man Pharos  is  really  Eadbald's  work,  it  must  be  the  oldest  surviving 
church  in  England.  The  large  and  strange  church  of  Brlxworth 
in  Northamptonshire  was  either  a  Roman  building  turned  into  a 
church  or  a  church  built  out  of  Roman  materials  in  the  seventh 
century.  But  the  most  perfect  examples  of  very  early  churches  In 
England  are  two  on  a  very  small  scale,  in  Northern  and  Southern 
England  severally,  the  old  church  at  Bradford-on-Avon  in  Wilt- 
shire, built  by  Saint  Ealdhelm  between  676  and  709,  and  the 
church  of  Escomb  in  Durham.  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth,  also 
in  Durham,  the  former  the  dwelling-place  of  Bada,  contain  large 
portions  as  old  as  his  day  (674-735).  On  a  larger  scale  and  probably 
later  is  the  church  of  Worth  in  Sussex,  a  cruciform  building.  To 
reckon  up  all  the  examples  of  small  portions  of  work  of  this  type 
would  be  endless.  In  all  there  is  a  closer  tradition  of  Roman  work 
than  we  see  in  the  later  Norman  form  of  Romanesque.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  large  stones,  to  flat  jambs,  to  windows  with  a  double 
splay  (as  in  the  German  churches  of  the  twelfth  century),  to  the 
fashion  of  covering  walls  with  horizontal  and  vertical  strips,  and  to 
a  peculiar  arrangement  of  masonry  at  the  angles,  known  as  long 
and  short  work.  This  last  too  is  a  Roman  feature ;  it  may  be  seen 
on  a  vast  scale  in  the  amphitheatre  at  Verona.  As  we  have  no 
aisled  church  of  this  date  surviving,  it  Is  not  easy  to  speak  of  the 
interiors.  That  columns  were  used  is  plain  from  descriptions; 
they  are  still  standing  in  the  crypt  at  Repton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
some  other  columns  remain  moved  from  their  places.    They  belong 
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to  the  same  general  type  as  those  in  some  of  the  earlier  churches 
of  Germany,  as  at  Hlldeshelm.  The  straight-  sided  arch  is  often 
used,  as  inAnvergne  and  in  the  gateway  at  Lorsch,  which  last  has 
Tery  mnch  the  character  of  these  early  buildings  in  England. 

Bnt  the  distinguishing  feature  is  the  towers.  Still  there  is  in 
these  too  nothing  peculiar  to  England.  They  are  simply  smaller 
and  ruder  examples  of  a  type  which  went  on  in  nse  in  Germany 
and  Italy  to  a  much  later  date  and  in  much  more  artistic  shapes. 
They  are  tall,  slender,  nnhuttressed,  with  small  round-headed 
windows,  with  shafts  (sometimes  balusters)  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  wall,  whence  the  name  of  midwall  shafts.  The  windows  are 
set  in  groups  of  two  or  more,  but  they  are  never  grouped  under  a 
containing  arch,  as  in  the  Norman  style  that  followed.  The  towers 
seldom  keep  their  finish  at  the  top ;  but  an  original  capping  may 
be  seen  at  Sompting  in  Sussex,  the  low  four -sided  spire  so  com- 
mon in  Germany,  as  at  Coblenz.  This  type  of  tower,  plain  and 
stern,  loftier  than  the  ordinary  Norman  type,  has  a  singular 
dignity  of  its  own  which  caused  it  to  remain  in  use  for  some 
while  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  sometimes  even  into  the  twelfth 
century.  The  evidence  of  Domesday  proves  that  the  towers  of  this 
style  in  the  lower  town  of  Lincoln  were  built  between  1068  and 
1085,  while  the  minster  and  the  castle  were  rising  on  the  hill,  in 
the  wholly  different  Norman  style.  It  is  plain  that,  while  the 
new  fashion  prevailed  in  other  respects,  men  still  often  built 
towers  of  the  elder  type  by  choice.  In  Llndsey  (North  Lincoln- 
shire) towers  of  this  kind  may  be  almost  called  common;  there 
are  several  in  Northumberland  and  Northamptonshire;  in  some 
districts,  as  Somerset,  they  are  quite  unknown.  Among  the  finest, 
and  those  which  have  the  most  distinctive  character  of  their  own, 
are  those  of  Earls  Barton  in  Northamptonshire  and  Barton-on- 
Humber  in  Lincolnshire,  loaded  with  rude  enrichment.  Saint Bene't 
at  Cambridge,  and  Saint  Michael  at  Oxford.  This  last,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  belongs  to  the  reign  of  William  the  Con- 
queror, and  is  contemporary  with  the  work  in  the  castle  of  some- 
what the  same  kind.  That  this  Primitive  Romanesque  style,  com- 
mon to  England  with  all  Western  Europe,  is  something  quite 
distinct  from  the  later  Norman  Romanesque  is  best  shown  by  these 
examples  of  the  two  fashions  used  side  by  side. 

Of  this  Primitive  Bomanesque  there  is  a  good  deal  in  some 
parts  of  Gaul,  specially  towers  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  buildings 
in  those  parts  of  Western  Switzerland  which  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Burgundy.  The  great  church  of  Romainmotier  in  Vaud 
is  plainly  kindred  with  the  smaller  and  fragmentary  English  build- 
ings. In  Normandy  there  is  exceedingly  little  work  of  this  kind, 
perhaps  not  a  single  tower  with  midwalls.  One  cause  is  this,  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  there  arose  in  Normandy, 
t)erhaps  under  influences  from  North  Italy,  a  very  distinctyped  of 
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Romanesque,  just  as  other  types  arose  In  AuTergue  and  elsewhere. 
This  NobmanYabibty  of  Romambsqub  was  first  brought  Into  England 
by  the  Norman  tastes  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  great  church 
at  Westminster,  consecrated  in  1065,  was  distinctly  said  by  William 
of  Malmesbury  in  the  next  century  to  have  been  built  in  a  new 
style  of  building  which  continued  in  fashion  in  his  own  day ;  that 
is  of  course  the  style  known  as  Norman.  Introduced  under  Edward, 
its  use  was  confirmed  by  the  actual  Conquest  under  William,  and 
it  gradually  displaced  the  earlier  mode  of  building.  By  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  most  of  the  great  churches  of  England 
had  been  rebuilt  in  the  new  style.  The  reason  seems  to  have  been 
mainly  that  their  size  was  not  great  enough  for  the  taste  of  the 
Norman  prelates,  who  took  in  England  to  building  churches  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  such  as  they  certainly  had  not  been  used  to  in  their 
own  country.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Edward's  church,  which 
was  of  vast  size,  set  the  example.  It  could  hardly  have  been  that 
the  English  churches  were  condemned  for  lack  of  ornament,  as 
the  early  Norman  buildings  are  remarkably  plain,  OTon  more  so 
than  those  that  went  before  them.  And  throughout  the  pre- 
valence of  the  Norman  style  the  greatest  amount  of  ornament  is  to 
be  found  in  the  smallest  buildings.  And  in  truth  no  style  can 
better  dispense  with  ornament;  none  can  better  trust  to  sheer 
stateliness  and  solemnity  of  general  effect.  In  this  it  recalls  the 
old  Doric  of  Greece. 

The  Norman  form  of  Romanesque  prevailed  in  England  from 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth;  but 
it  went  throagh  several  changes  during  that  time,  mostly  in  the 
direction  of  increased  lightness  and  ornament.  The  earliest  Norman 
minsters  are  of  vast  size,  very  massive  and  very  plain,  and  they 
sometimes  keep  about  them  some  traces  of  the  earlier  style.  So  it 
is  in  Saint  Albans  abbey,  the  vastest  of  all  and  the  plainest  of  all, 
being  chiefly  built  out  of  Roman  bricks  from  Verulam.  The  tran- 
septs of  Winchester  cathedral  (1079-1093)  are  of  the  same  date, 
and  also  keep  some  Primitive  traces,  but  the  effect  of  the  stone 
church  is  very  different  from  that  of  the  brick.  Norwich  cathedral 
is  a  little  later  (1096-1109)  and  rather  more  advanced  in  style; 
but  it  belongs  on  the  whole  to  the  early  Norman  type  of  church 
with  low  massive  piers  and  tiiforium  as  large  or  nearly  so  as  the 
pier-arch.  Gloucester  abbey  (1089- 1100)  shows  another  type, 
in  which  the  piers,  though  massive,  are  very  lofty,  and  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  small;  this  is  carried  yet  further  in  the  abbey  of 
Tewkesbury  (1102-1121).  The  usual  arrangement  among  the  great 
churches  of  this  time  was  the  cross  shape  with  a  central  tower, 
and  most  commonly  two  towers  at  the  west  end,  a  long  western 
limb  —  the  choir  being  under  the  tower  or  even  west  of  it  • —  and 
a  short  eastern  limb  with  an  apse.  The  style  is  easily  distinguished 
from  the  earlier  style  by  its  use  of  shafts  in  the  jambs  of  doors  and 
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windows,  by  the  single  splay  of  the  windows,  by  the  coupling  of 
helfry  windows  under  an  arch,  and  by  the  beginning  of  a  system  of 
surface  mouldings  which  gradually  increased  in  richness.  The  strips 
and  long-and-short  work  of  the  Primitive  style  go  out  of  use,  and 
we  get  instead  flat  pilaster  buttresses.  Two  forms  of  capital  are 
very  characteristic  of  the  Norman  style ,  the  cushion  capital ,  an 
imitation  of  the  Doric  which  lasted  through  the  whole  Norman 
period,  and  a  rude  imitation  of  the  Ionic,  which  is  used  only  in  its 
earlier  stages.  The  piers  are  sometimes  square,  with  shafts  in  the 
angles,  sometimes  round,  but  far  too  heavy  to  be  called  columns ; 
the  genuine  column  is  hardly  found,  except  in  crypts.  The  relation 
to  Roman  architecture  is  quite  different  in  the  Primitive  style  and 
in  the  Norman.  In  the  older  style  it  is  not  so  much  that  Roman 
forms  are  imitated  as  that  survivals  of  them  are  kept  on  by  unbroken 
tradition.  The  Norman  style  (like  the  other  contemporary  forms 
of  Romanesque)  shows  a  conscious  and  eclectic  imitation  of  parti- 
cular Roman  details,  as  we  have  just  seen  in  the  shafts ;  but  in  its 
spirit  and  feeling  it  departs  much  further  from  Roman  work.  But 
the  comparison  can  hardly  be  made  in  England ,  where  no  great 
Primitive  church  survives.  The  difference  is  well  seen  by  com- 
paring a  Norman  minster  with  an  early  German  one,  as  at  Hildesheim. 

The  beginning  of  a  new  variety  of  Norman  is  seen  in  Durham 
abbey,  begun  in  1093  by  Bishop  William  of  Saint  Calais.  He 
died  in  1096  ,  having  finished  only  the  eastern  part  of  the  church. 
Here  we  get  a  less  massive  proportion ;  the  round  pillars  are  not 
so  extravagantly  lofty  as  at  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury,  while  they 
give  a  much  higher  pier-arch  and  a  much  lower  triforium  than 
Winchester  and  Norwich.  They  are  fluted  in  various  forms,  a 
peculiarity  found  elsewhere  (as  in  a  few  at  Norwich),  but  chiefly  in 
churches  coaeval  with  Durham,  as  Waltham,  Dunfermline,  and 
Lindisfarne  —  the  last  much  later  in  the  style.  Durham  in  short 
has  hit  on  the  most  perfect  proportions  that  the  style  allows ;  it 
is  as  distinctly  the  head  of  Norman  Romanesque  as  Pisa  is  the 
head  of  the  Italian  and  Saint  Sernin  at  Toulouse  of  the  Aquitanian 
variety  of  the  style.  The  work  is  more  finished  than  in  the  earlier 
buildings,  and  more  of  ornament  comes  in ;  but  the  building  cannot 
be  called  rich.  It  shows  how  architecture  was  affected  by  the 
genius  of  particular  men,  and  how  independent  style  sometimes  is 
of  date,  that  after  Bishop  William's  death  the  transepts  were 
continued  by  the  monks  in  a  much  plainer  and  ruder,  style  which 
anybody  would  take  to  be  twenty  or  thirty  years  older  than  the  work 
which  is  really  earlier  than  itself.  Then  came  Bishop  RandolfFlambard 
and  continued  the  nave  from  Bishop  William's  general  design,  but 
with  a  certain  increase  of  ornament. 

The  work  of  William  of  Saint-Calais  marks  a  stage  intermediate 
between  the  very  early  and  plain  and  the  very  late  and  rich  Nor- 
man.    The  beginning   of  the  latter  is  duo  to  Bishop  Roger  of 
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Salisbury,  the  minister  of  Henry  the  First,  a  great  builder  both  of 
churches  and  castles.  He  brought  in  both  great  enrichment  in 
detail  and  the  use  of  more  flnely-jolnted  masonry.  Men  said  that 
his  buildings  looked  as  if  they  were  all  of  one  stone.  This  style 
and  the  early  Norman  can  be  well  compared  in  the  west  front  of 
Lincoln  minster,  where  the  plain  work  of  the  original  founder 
Bishop  Remigius  (1086-1092)  is  contrasted  in  a  marked  way  with 
the  more  elaborate  detail  of  the  parts  built  by  Bishop  Alexander 
(1146),  the  nephew  of  Roger  of  Salisbury.  This  middle  Nor- 
man style  of  Roger  is  perhaps  hardly  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
of  any  church  of  great  size ;  but  we  may  assign  to  it  many  build- 
ings and  parts  of  buildings  which  show  a  certain  Increase  of  light- 
ness, but  without  either  the  excessiye  ornament  or  the  classical 
tendency  of  the  next  stage.  Saint  Peter's  at  Northampton  may 
perhaps  pass  as  an  example.  In  truth  the  development  of  art 
which  was  started  by  Roger  was  thrown  back  by  the  anarchy  of 
Stephen's  day ,  and  took  life  again  under  Henry  the  Second.  The 
Norman  style  of  his  day  grows  richer  and  richer,  lighter  and  lighter; 
the  appropriate  surface  ornament  of  the  style  is  now  wrought  into 
most  elaborate  shapes ;  columns  are  used  wherever  the  weight  to  be 
borne  was  not  too  heavy  for  them ;  the  capitals  forsake  the  ruder 
types  of  the  earlier  Norman,  either  for  more  elaborate  forms  of  the 
old  cushion  or  even  for  foliage  almost  reproducing  the  richness 
of  the  ancient  Corinthian.  Of  this  late  Norman  style  we  have  many 
examples ;  of  course  all  do  not  reach  the  same  measure  of  richness ; 
but  the  feeling  is  essentially  the  same  throughout.  Such  are  the 
nave  of  Saint  David's  cathedral,  Selby  abbey,  Worksop  priory,  the 
western  church  at  Glastonbury  (commonly  known  as  Saint  Joseph's 
chapel),  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle,  the  church  of  Iffley  near  Ox- 
ford, and  many  others.  None  departs  so  widely  from  the  idea  of 
Norman  Romanesque  as  a  massive  style  as  the  Galilee  or  Western 
chapel  of  Durham  abbey.  There  the  arches  originally  rested  on 
two  slender  shafts  under  a  single  abacus ,  a  feature  found  in  some 
Roman  buildings  and  specially  adopted  by  the  Saracens.  It  is 
common  in  cloisters  in  Aqultaine,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  but  It  seems 
a  strange  shape  for  the  piers  of  a  considerable  building.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  clearly  deemed  unsafe,  and  two  other  shafts  were 
added  for  strength.  Through  all  this  time  the  rule  still  holds  that, 
the  greater  the  building,  the  plainer  it  is.  Very  few  churches  on 
the  scale  of  Saint  David's  are  so  rich ,  and  Saint  David's  is  one  of 
the  smaller  cathedral  churches.  Throughout  the  Norman  style, 
both  early  and  late  ,•  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  doorways. 
Small  and  otherwise  plain  churches  often  have  a  doorway  of  con- 
siderable richness,  and  Norman  doorways  have  often  been  preserved 
when  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  rebuilt  in  a  later  style. 
The  reason  doubtless  is  that  a  doorway  has  more  of  separate  exist- 
ence than  most  other  features.     This  is  specially  true  where  the 
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doorway  is  under  a  porch ;  bat  porches  are  rare  In  Newman  churches, 
though  there  is  a  fine  one  at  Southwell  minster. 

During  the  Norman  period  we  are  no  longer  confined  to 
churches  and  their  appurtenances  as  subjects  of  architectural  study. 
We  have  a  store  of  castles  and  some  houses  to  refer  to.  It  is  per- 
haps hardly  needful  to  say  that  at  no  period  of  ^ood  art  was  there 
any  special  style  for  churches  or  for  any  other  class  of  buildings. 
The  different  purposes  of  a  church,  a  castle,  a  house,  a  barn,  will 
cause  great  differences  of  form ,  outline ,  proportion ,  among  the 
different  classes  of  buildings :  but  the  style,  strictly  so-called,  the 
details ,  the  ornamental  forms,  are  always  the  same.  A  military 
building  is  likely  to  have  less  ornament  than  an  ecclesiastical  one ; 
but  those  parts  of  it  which  are  enriched  will  be  enriched  in  the 
same  way.  Thus  we  have  mentioned  the  hall  of  Oakham  castle. 
This,  like  many  other  early  halls  and  monastic  infirmaries,  has 
columns  and  arches  which  might  just  as  well  have  stood  in  a  church. 
The  castle,  a  novelty  of  Norman  introduction,  now  became  a  chief 
feature  in  the  architecture  of  England  as  of  other  countries.  The 
usual  type  of  the  Norman  castle  has  for  its  main  feature  the  massive 
rectangular  keep,  which,  without  changing  its  essential  character, 
may  either  swell  into  such  vast  buildings  as  those  of  London  and 
Colchester  or  sink  into  the  peel-tower  of  the  borders  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  are  simply  the  Norman  keep  on  a  very  small  scale. 
Pre-eminent  among  the  Norman  castles. of  England  is  the  Con- 
queror's own  fortress  planted  to  keep  London  in  awe.  The  Tower  of 
London,  built  by  Gundulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  shows  how  the  plain 
and  early  Norman  style  could  be  wrought  into  perfectly  finished 
forms  in  military  as  well  as  in  ecclesiastical  work.  Its  most  in- 
teresting part,  the  chapel,  unites  both  characters.  It  is  plain  but 
not  rude ,  with  columns  and  an  apse  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall. 
This  great  building  may  be  compared  with  the  small  tower  which 
Gundulf  built  for  himself  at  Mailing  in  Kent.  The  castle  of 
Rochester  is  not  his  work,  but  that  of  Archbishop  William  Corbeil 
(1126-1139);  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  much  the  same  style 
as  Bishop  Roger ,  a  great  advance  in  ornament,  but  with  much  of 
the  massiveness  of  the  elder  style  living  on.  And  it  is  now  in  a 
castle  rather  than  a  church,  in  the  remains  of  his  castle  at  Sher- 
borne that  we  can  best  study  the  work  of  Roger  himself.  Another 
type  of  castle,  less  usual  during  this  period  than  the  square  tower, 
and  less  easily  lending  itself  to  architectural  forms,  was  the  Shell 
kepCf  a  single  wall,  commonly  polygonal.  This  is  chiefly  found  when 
the  castle  was  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  which  might  not  have 
borne  the  weight  of  the  heavy  square  tower. 

Houses,  strictly  so  called,  are  still  rare,  but  there  are  a  few 
examples.  Some  of  the  best  are  in  towns,  as  at  Lincoln  and  Bury 
Saint  Edmunds,  where  they  bear  the  name  of  Jews,  and  some  have 
bought  that  stone  houses  in  towns  at  this  date  were  first  built  by 
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Jews.  A  contemporary  writer  speaks  of  their  ^houses  like  the 
palaces  of  klng8\  There  is  some  other  domestic  Norman  work  at 
Lincoln,  namely  Saint  Mary's  Guild,  commonly  called  John  of 
Gaunt's  stahles.  There  is  also  a  house  of  very  late  Norman  jnst 
outside  Cambridge ,  called  Pythagoras*  School.  And  there  are  a 
few  others  elsewhere.  Bnt  for  the  best  examples  of  domestic 
architecture  at  this  time,  we  must  look,  not  so  much  to  houses 
strictly  so  called,  as  to  those  parts  of  castles  and  monasteries  which 
were  not  military  or  religious.  Of  monastic  buildings  of  this  date 
a  good  deal  is  left,  as  very  largely  at  Christ  Church,  Canterbury. 
The  great  hall  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  as  built  by  William 
Rufus,  must  have  been  a  wonderful  specimen  of  early  Norman 
work,  with  two  rows  of  pillars  and  arches,  as  in  the  later  hall  at 
Oakham  (1175-1191).  But  it  was  recast  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  architectural  features  $re  lost.  Of  Romanesque  applied  in 
.  municipal  buildings,  in  which  Italy  is  so  rich,  England  has  now 
perhaps  nothing  to  show ;  but  examples  survived  not  so  long  ago 
at  Exeter  and  Colchester. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  change  by  which  the  style  known  as 
GoTHio  or  PonrrBD  gradually  took  the  place  of  Romanesque.  This 
style,  it  must  be  remembered.  In  England  supplanted  the  Norman 
variety  of  Romanesque;  in  Germany  it  supplanted  a  developed 
form  of  that  earlier  Romanesque  which  in  England  died  out  before 
the  Norman.  This  change  implies  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere 
introduction  of  the  pointed  arch.  The  pointed  arch  is  really  as 
old  as  the  round,  and  its  shape  is  actually  found  in  some  of  the 
earliest  attempts  at  the  arch  in  Greece  and  Italy.  It  was  used  by 
the  Saracens  for  some  centuries  before  the  time  to  which  we  have 
come,  and  from  them  it  was  brought  into  the  Christian  buildings  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Gaul  at  least  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  those  countries  the  pointed  arch  by  itself  is  no  sign  of  approach- 
ing Gothic,  and  the  buildings  in  which  it  Is  used  show  no  other  mark 
of  approach  to  that  style.  In  England,  France,  and  Germany,  the 
mere  use  of  the  pointed  arch  was  most  likely  brought  in  from  the 
East  by  the  crusaders ;  so  that  it  is  in  a  sense  of  Saracen  origin 
in  those  countries  also.  But  the  Saracens,  while  using  the  pointed 
arch,  had  never  developed  a  system  of  ornament  which  tho- 
roughly suited  it.  This  last  is  exactly  what  the  architects  of 
northern  countries  did,  and,  in  so  doing,  produced  the  style  called 
Gothic,  a  name  absurd  enough  in  Itself,  as  it  had  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  any  Goths ,  but  which  may  be  accepted ,  as  being  com- 
monly understood.  The  process  by  which  the  new  style  was  deve- 
loped out  of  the  old ,  followed  somewhat  different  stages  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  but  the  general  result  was  the  same 
in  all.  Each  country  produced  its  own  characteristic  form  of 
Gothic.     Thus  in  England  mouldings  developed  faster  than  they 
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did  In  France,  while  in  France  windows  developed  faster  than  they 
did  in  England.  We  have  here  to  do  with  the  process  of  change, 
the  Transitional  style  between  Romanesque  and  Qothlc,  as  it  went 
on  in  England.  First  of  all ,  the  pointed  arch  came  In  as  a  con- 
structive feature,  without  any  new  system  of  ornament;  the 
arches  are  either  plain  or  have  Romanesque  ornaments.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  the  great  constructive  arches  of  a  church ,  the 
pier-arches  and  those  of  the  vault,  pointed,  while  all  the  smaller 
arches  are  still  round.  There  can  be  no  better  example  than  the  n&Ye 
of  Malmesbury  abbey,  a  grand  massive  design,  Romanesque  in 
everything,  except  the  form  of  the  pier -arches.  Gradually  the 
pointed  arch  came  in  in  other  places  besides  the  main  arches; 
gradually  too  the  ornament  changes ,  from  the  flat  surface  of  the 
Romanesque  to  a  system  of  deep  mouldings ,  rounds  and  hollows, 
affecting  the  section.  As  a  general  rule,  the  constructive  lines 
become  Gothic,  while  the  mouldings  are  still  largely  Romanesque ; 
but  sometimes  things  take  the  opposite  course ,  and  we  find  round 
arches  with  Gothic  mouldings  nearly  or  wholly  developed.  This 
is  a  local  fashion  in  Northamptonshire ;  as  the  Norman  doorways 
were  so  much  admired  and  often  preserved ,  so  something  in  the 
Norman  fashion  went  on  in  doorways  when  it  had  gone  out  of  use 
in  other  features.  The  Norman  ornaments  went  on  longer  in  this 
district  than  elsewhere ,  and  the  round  arch  went  on  longer  than 
the  ornaments.  This  Transitional  period  is.  a  most  interesting 
study,  and  there  are  many  fine  examples  of  it.  Such  are  the  whole 
eastern  part  of  Canterbury  cathedral  (1175-84),  part  of  the  nave 
of  Worcester,  Glastonbury  abbey,  both  the  eastern  and  the 
western  church,  while  a  plain  type  will  be  found  among  the 
Cistercians,  as  at  Kirkstall.  But  the  most  instructive  examples 
are  to  be  found  at  Peterborough  and  Ely,  examples  of  the  way 
in  which,  while  the  Transition  was  fast  going  on,  men  some- 
times followed  an  earlier  type  for  some  particular  reason.  Both 
these  naves  were  built  quite  late  in  the  twelfth  century,  but,  being 
adapted  to  earlier  Romanesque  work ,  they  keep  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  of  the  earlier  style ,  though  a  narrow  exami- 
nation will  show  that  the  mouldings  are  considerably  advanced  in 
the  new  fashion.  But,  as  soon  as  the  west  front  was  reached, 
where  adaptation  to  an  earlier  model  was  no  longer  held  needful, 
later  outlines  as  well  as  details  came  in  freely. 

The  earliest  type  of  English  Gothic,  called  by  different  writers 
Early  English  and  Lancet,  had  pretty  well  reached  perfection  by 
the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century.  Saint  Hugh's  work  at  Lin- 
coln must  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  it,  though  it  is  perhaps  not 
quite  clear  of  Romanesque  traces.  The  perfect  English  form  of  this 
style  is  all  but  peculiar  to  England;  one  or  two  examples  may  per- 
haps be  found  in  Normandy.   We  may  define  it  as  the  style  which 
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combiBes  the  use  of  the  simple  lancet  in  windows  with  the  use  of 
the  round  abacps  In  shafts.  This  distinguishes  it  from  contemporary 
French  work,  where  folly  developed  tracery  in  the  windows  is 
constantly  found  along  with  the  square  abacus.  The  English  work 
also  has  much  bolder  mouldings ;  it  deals  much  more  in  detached 
shafts  —  a  favourite  kind  of  pillar  is  a  column  with  small  banded 
shafts  round  it ;  the  foliage  of  its  capitals  is  freer,  and  departs 
farther  from  classical  models.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French  style 
is  far  richer  in  sculpture,  aboTe  all  in  the  magnificent  doorways 
which  have  hardly  any  fellows  in  England.  The  difference  between 
the  two  countries  may  be  best  seen  by  comparing  (as  has  often  been 
done)  the  two  churches  of  Amiens  and  Salisbury,  which  were 
building  at  the  same  time.  The  French  church  has  as  much  the 
advantage  in  the  windows  and  doorways  as  the  English  has  in  all 
the  smaller  details.  But  there  is  a  local  variety  of  the  English 
Early  Gothic  which  comes  far  nearer  to  the  French  style,  having 
square  or  octagonal  abaci,  less  bold  mouldings,  and  few  or  no  de- 
tached shafts;  the  capitals  of  the  shafts  too  are  far  more  like 
French  work.  This  style  is  found  in  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Wales;  that  it  is  steictly  a  lingering  of  Romanesque  feeling  is 
shown  by  several  of  the  details  showing  themselves  in  the  late 
Romanesque  of  Saint  David's  and  the  Transitional  work  at  Glas- 
tonbury.  It  is  continued  in  more  fully  developed  Gothic  at  Llan- 
daff  cathedral,  and  it  may  be  best  studied  at  Wells,  where  it  can 
be  compared  with  work  of  the  more  usual  English  kind  in  the  same 
church.  This  style  is  also  to  be  found  in  several  smaller  buildings 
in  the  district  to  which  it  belongs ;  the  inner  porch  of  Saint  Mary 
Redcliff  at  Bristol,  the  church  of  Slymbridge  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  the  small  churches  of  Whitchurch  in  Somerset  and  Oherlton 
in  Gower  will  supply  good  examples. 

It  was  in  the  thirteenth  century,  during  the  prevalence  of  this 
Early  Gothic  style,  that  English  churches,  great  and  small,  put  on 
those  peculiar  features  which  distiBguish  them  from  those  of  the 
continent,  especially  from  those  of  Franoet.  Even  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  English  churches  began  to  throw  out  much  longer 
choirs,  a  practice  which  perhaps  began  at  Canterbury  under  Saint 
Anselm ,  and  which  in  the  thirteenth  century  became  the  rule. 
The  next  stage  was  to  leave  off  the  apse  and  to  use  a  square  east 
end,  either  with  a  single  large  window  or  group  of  windows,  or 


t  Tbe  worda  FrancB  and  Frmuih  in  these  eomparisona  muat  be  nnder- 
stood  of  France  in  the  atrietest  aenae,  or  at  all  events  only  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Loire.  Southern  Oaul,  which  gradually  became  French  in 
a  political  sense,  had  nothing  to  do  with  France  architecturally,  save 
that  some  grand  French  churches  were  here  and  there  built  in  those 
lands  as  something  quite  foreign.  But  the  native  style  at  all  times  is  so 
different  that,  widely  as  French  and  English  buildings  differ  from  each 
other,  we  may  put  them  together  as  a  single  Northern  manner  of  building, 
as  distinguished  from  the  national  architecture  of  Aquitaine  and  Provence. 
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with  a  lower  Lady  chapel  beyond  it  Even  fn  the  Norman  period, 
though  the  apse  was  all  but  universal  in  the  great  English  churches 
—  it  remains  at  Peterborough  and  Norwich  —  it  was  the  exception 
in  the  small  churches,  and  firom  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  an 
apse  in  an  English  parish  church  is  most  rare,  and  the  few  that  there 
are  are  mostly  much  later  than  this  time.  Indeed  even  in  cathed- 
ral and  other  great  churches  the  apse  is  very  rare,  being  of  course, 
where  it  is  found,  polygonal  and  not  round.  So  we  see  at  West- 
minster abbey,  great  part  of  which  is  really  French  work  on 
English  soil,  and  in  the  smaller  abbeys  of  Tewkesbury  andPershore. 
The  central  tower  remained  the  almost  universal  rule  for  great 
churches  —  Exeter  and  Llandaff  are  the  only  real  exceptions  — 
while  in  France  (save  in  Normandy)  it  went  out  of  use  in  the  great 
churches,  and  remained  far  more  common  in  smaller  <mes  than  it 
is  in  England.  A  great  English  church  is  usually  much  longer  and 
lower  than  a  French  one;  the  English  church  has  the  better  external 
grouping,  while  the  French  church  has  the  grander  internal  effect; 
Saint  Ouen  at  Rouen  alone  contrives  to  combine  the  merits  of 
both.  Again  in  England  there  grew  up  a  type  of  parish  church, 
wholly  different  from  the  minster,  but  just  as  good  in  its  own  way, 
while  in  France,  where  a  small  church  has  any  architectural  merit, 
it  is  commonly  (not  always)  by  way  of  reproducing  the  minster  on 
a  small  scale.  A  French  church  was  always  vaulted  whenever  it 
could  be ;  a  wooden  roof,  whenever  there  is  one,  is  a  mere  shift. 
But  in  England  the  vault  is  rare  indeed  in  small  churches  and 
is  not  altogether  universal  in  minsters.  It  was  clearly  omitted  by 
preference,  and  various  forms  of  enriched  wooden  roofs  were 
used  instead,  not  as  shifts  but  as  approved  substitutes.  And  the 
absence  of  the  vault  of  course  enabled  the  pillars  to  be  lighter  than 
when  they  had  to  bear  such  a  much  greater  weight.  All  these 
tendencies  reach  their  fullest  development  in  the  latest  form  of 
English  Gothic ;  it  is  there  that  they  are  thoroughly  wrought  into 
an  artistic  shape  :  but  they  begin  from  the  beginning.  We  do  not 
see  in  England,  in  the  thirteenth  century  any  more  than  in  tiie 
fifteenth,  the  small  minster-like  churches  which  we  see  in  France. 
New  Shoreham  is  perhaps  the  only  English  parish  church  of  this  date 
which  affects  the  type  of  the  minster,  and  that  might  be  a  minster 
in  scale  as  well  as  in  style.  These  two  points  of  difference,  the 
absence  of  the  apse  and  the  vault  are  enough  of  themselves  to 
distinguish  an  English  and  a  French  church,  and  it  is  perhaps 
worth  noting  that  in  Ireland  the  English  peculiarities  appear  in 
a  more  marked  shape  still.  In  short  the  differences  between  insular 
and  continental  buildings  begin  in  the  Early  Gothic  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  they  go  on  widening  as  long  as  Gothic  archi- 
tecture lasts. 

Of  this  English  style  of  the  thirteenth  century  the  most  distinctive 
\ture  of  all  is  the  Lancet  window ,  from  which  it  has  been  well 
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called  the  Lancet  style.  These  long  narrow  windows  are  used 
alone,  or  In  gronps  of  twos,  threes ,  and  greater  nnmben.  Some- 
times two  or  tliree  are  grouped  under  an  arch.  There  we  get  the 
ilrst  approach  to  window  tracery.  The  space  above  the  openings 
was  pierced  with  some  flgnre,  a  circle  or  quatrefoil ;  this  is  already 
nsnal  In  openings  which  are  not  meant  to  be  glazed,  as  in  tri- 
foria  and  belfry -windows;  bat  it  does  not  as  yet  grow  inUi 
actual  tracery.  The  triforinm  is  now  commonly  lower  and  the  picr- 
arcb  higher  than  it  was  in  the  Norman  style;  only  at  Ely,  the 
same  feeling  of  adaptation  to  older  work  which  gave  the  nave  its 
peculiar  character,  affected  also  the  work  of  this  date,  and  the 
triforinm  is  nnnsnally  large.  The  work  of  this  date  at  Ely,  in- 
cluding the  east  end,  is  the  very  finest  example  of  the  style  in 
point  of  detail.  All  the  characteristic  features  come  in ,  and  with 
a  remarkable  degree  of  richness.  For,  while  this  style  can  be'  very 
simple,  it  can  also  put  on  an  almost  laTish  amount  of  ornament. 
Sculpture  too.  In  the  stricter  sense,  the  caning  of  the  human  figure, 
takes  a  sudden  leap ;  In  the  twelfth  century  attempts  of  this  kind 
were  still  very  rude ;  in  the  thirteenth  we  have  admirable  sculp- 
tures on  the  west  front  of  Wells,  not  the  less  admirable  as  sculp- 
tures because  the  front,  as  an  architectural  design,  is  sacrificed  to 
them.  On  the  whole,  at  no  period  of  mediaval  architecture  was 
there  so  much  richness  and  freedom  of  detail  as  in  the  days  of  the 
earliest  fully  developed  English  Gothic 

Of  this  style  we  have  many  examples  in  our  great  churches. 
The  nave  of  Lincoln ,  the  choir  of  Southwell ,  the  whole  eastern 
part  of  Beverley,  mucb  of  Worcester,  the  eastern  transept  at  Dur- 
ham, the  transepts  of  York  (with  their  very  strange  wooden  vault- 
ing), and  specially  the  whole  church  of  Salisbury,  except  the 
tower  and  spire,  belong  to  this  style.  Salisbury  is  naturally  often 
quoted  as  the  model  of  tho  style,  as  it  is  so  rare  to  find  a  great 
church  all  In  one  style  from  one  end  to  the  other.  But  it  is  surely 
far  surpassed  by  the  contemporary  parts  of  Lincoln  In  proportion 
and  by  that  of  Ely  in  detail.  A  crowd  of  smaller  churches  might 
be  quoted ;  two  remarkable  ones  are  the  church  of  Warmlngton  in 
Northamptonshire  (with  a  wooden  vault  to  the  nave)  and  the  very 
small  church  of  Skelton  near  York. 

Two  features  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century 
reached  their  full  development  in  the  thirteenth.  The  earliest 
and  the  latest  chapter -houses  are  rectangular.  That  at  Worcester 
in  the  twelfth  century  was  round ;  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  apse, 
the  round  form  naturally  became  polygonal,  and  ttom  the  thir- 
teenth century  onwards  we  get  a  remarkable  class  of  polygonal 
chapter-houses ,  usually  with  a  single  central  pillar,  a  form  of 
singular  beauty.  The  earliest  Is  that  at  Lincoln,  which  belongs  to 
our  present  period;  the  rest  belong  to  a  time  a  little  later.  The 
other  feature  was  the  tendency  to  finish  the  west  end  of  a  great 
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churcli  with  something  other  than  either  the  mere  ends  of  the 
naTe  and  aisles  (as  at  Norwich)  or  the  aisles  ending  in  towers,  as 
in  most  large  Romanesque  churches.  Sometimes,  as  at  Ely  and 
Peterborough,  this  took  the  shape  of  an  actual  western  transept. 
In  the  magnificent  Transitional  part  of  Ely,  a  single  vast  western 
tower  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  transept,  a  fashion  which,  on  a 
smaller  scale  and  in  a  ruder  form,  is  the  rule  in  AuTergne.  At 
Peterborough  the  transept  iras  combined  with  two  small  western 
towers,  only  one  of  which  was  ever  finished.  But  here  a  second 
addition  was  made  in  the  shape  of  a  magnificent  portico  of  three 
lofty  arches,  in  the  best  work  of  this  style,  perhaps  the  grandest 
conception  for  a  single  feature  which  mediaeval  architecture  has 
produced.  It  is  in  fact  the  Greek  portico  translated  into  Gothic 
language.  But  in  other  cases  all  that  is  done  is  to  disguise  the 
real  shape  of  the  front,  whether  with  or  without  towers,  by  a  mere 
wall,  a  sheer  piece  of  pretence.  So  it  was  in  Malmesbury  abbey 
even  in  the  twelfth  century ;  so  it  is  in  different  shapes,  at  Lin- 
coln (where  there  is  a  kind  of  western  transept),  at  Wells  (where 
the  western  towers  stand  beyond  the  aisles),  at  Salisbury  (where 
there  are  no  western  towers).  In  these,  and  in  some  other  cases, 
the  shape  of  the  front  is  not  the  real  constructive  shape.  This 
fashion  afterwards  went  out;  the  later  fronts  are  either  the  mere 
ends  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  or  else  there  are  western  towers,  some- 
times,  as  at  Beverley,  with  an  unreal  wall  built  between  them, 
but  with  no  screen  in  front. 

Church  towers  now  begin  to  be  taller  than  they  were  in  the 
Norman  time;  that  is,  in  truth,  they  fell  back  on  the  older 
Primitive  type.  And  now  their  roofs  begin  to  shoot  up  into  tall 
spires,  first  of  wood,  then  of  stone.  But  these  are  in  their  first 
stage  to  be  mainly  studied  in  parish  churches,  specially  in  a  district 
which  takes  in  North  Northamptonshire,  the  southern  part  of  Lin- 
colnshire called  Holland,  and  parts  of  other  counties.  These  early 
spires  (known  as  broach  spires)  keep  their  character  as  roofs  by 
hanging  over  the  tower,  and  they  are  more  massive  than  spires 
become  afterwards.  But  there  are  very  few  of  this  kind  to  be  seen 
in  the  great  English  churches ;  the  low  spire  of  Saint  Frideswide 
at  Oxford  (now  the  cathedral  church)  stands  almost  alone. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  another  change 
comes  in.  Tracery  now  begins  to  be  used  in  the  windows,  as  had 
been  the  case  long  before  In  France.  Tracery  grew  very  naturally 
out  of  the  figures  pierced  in  the  head  of  a  window  of  two  or  more 
lights  under  an  arch.  Bring  the  circles,  or  other  figures,  close 
to  the  arches,  and  pierce  the  spandrils  or  spaces  between  them, 
and  we  at  once  have  the  simplest  form  of  tracery,  that  which  uses 
only  a  few  simple  geometrical  figures,  circles,  quatrefoils,  trefoils, 
lometimes  the  spherical  triangle,  and  even  the  spherical  square, 
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wMcli  last  is  yery  common  is  Germany  and  very  rare  in  England. 
Windows  of  this  kind  may  be  formed  of  any  size ;  the  arches  sup- 
porting circles  may  be  repeated  over  and  over  again  on  different 
planes,  bo  that  a  window  of  eight  lights  shall  be  made  up  of  two 
windows  of  four  lights,  and  those  again  each  of  two  windows  of 
two.  Such  is  the  great  east  window  of  Lincoln  minster,  the  finest 
example  of  this  stage ;  the  whole  eastern  part  of  the  church,  called 
the  Angels'  choir  (1255-1280)  is  of  this  date,  and  is  as  perfect 
in  its  way  as  the  Lancet  work  at  Ely  is  in  its  way.  The  nave  of 
Lichfield,  the  chapter-house  at  Salisbury,  the  staircase  to  the 
chapter-house  at  Wells,  the  north  transept  at  Hereford,  the  church 
of  Winchelsea,  the  ruined  abbeys  of  Tintem  and  Netley,  are  other 
examples  of  this  style.  The  earlier  among  these  have  fallen  away 
but  very  little  from  the  perfect  beauty  of  detail  which  belonged 
to  the  style  in  use  just  before;  but  even  in  the  Angels'  choir  the 
mouldings  are  not  so  deep  nor  the  foliage  so  bold  as  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Ely.  By  those  who  have  divided  the  medi»val  styles  ac- 
cording to  their  windows,  this  style  is  called  the  Oeometrical. 

The  next  form  in  idea  is  where  the  lines  of  tracery  cease  to  be 
Geometrical  and  become  FUming ;  that  is ,  the  figures  no  longer 
merely  rest  on  the  arches,  but  the  mullious  themselves  are  actually 
continued  in  the  lines  of  tracery ,  but  always  in  various  forms  of 
curves.  But  the  change  from  the  Geometrical  forms  to  these  was 
very  gradual.  There  is  a  style  of  window,  of  which  those  in  the 
choir  of  Merton  College  chapel  at  Oxford  are  among  the  very  best, 
in  which  the  tracery  is  Geometrical  and  not  Flowing,  but  which 
still  differs  a  good  deal  from  the  simple  Geometrical  of  Lincoln. 
The  design  of  the  tracery  is  far  more  elaborate  and  brings  in  a 
much  greater  choice  of  figures.  We  see  these  forms  again  in  the 
nave  (1291-1329)  and  chapter -house  at  York  —  a  chapter-house 
without  a  central  pillar  —  while  the  great  west  window,  the  pride 
of  the  nave  (1338)  has  fully  developed  Flowing  tracery.  Of  this 
last  the  two  grandest  examples  are  those  at  the  east  ends  of  Carlisle 
cathedral  and  Selby  abbey,  the  latter  of  which  has  a  Geometrical 
window  alongside  of  it.  Heckington  church,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Snettisham,  Norfolk,  are  fine  examples  on  a  smaller  scale;  but  the 
building  of  all  others  in  which  to  study  the  developement  of  tracery 
is  Exeter  cathedral  (1280-1370).  Here  it  starts  from  the  simple 
Geometrical  in  the  eastern  Lady  chapel,  and  advances  westward. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  in  idea  a  very  wide  gap  between  the 
styles  which  are  marked  by  the  use  of  Geometrical  and  Flowing 
tracery ,  but  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  always  to  divide  them  in 
practice.  All  the  forms  of  window-tracery,  English,  French,  and 
German,  fall  into  two  great  classes ,  admitting  of  further  divisions 
according  to  periods  and  countries.  There  is,  first,  the  Oeometricalj 
the  forms  of  which  in  the  dlflferent  countries  differ  less  from  each 
other  than  the  later  forms  do.  There  are,  secondly,  all  those  forms 
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in  wMch  the  mnUioiiB  are  contlaned  in  the  tracery,  whether  in 
straight  or  in  curved  lines,  which  have  ben  grouped  together  under 
the  common  head  of  Continuous,  This  will  take  in  both  the 
Flowing  and  Perpendicular  forms  in  England,  as  also  the  Flamboyant 
of  France,  and  the  contemporary  late  Gothic  of  Germany,  forms 
which  differ  far  more  widely  from  one  another  than  the  various 
forms  of  Geometrical ,  but  which  agree  in  carrying  on  the  mullion 
into  the  tracery.  And  in  England  the  Perpendicular  line  came  in 
so  very  early  that  its  first  examples  are  actually  contemporary,  not 
only  with  Flowing  but  with  Geometrical  forms.  In  all  times  of 
transition  earlier  and  later  forms  cannot  fail  to  be  used  side  by 
side,  and  the  details  which  accompany  the  purely  Geometrical  and 
the  purely  Flowing  tracery  differ  less  from  each  other  than  each 
does  from  the  details  used  immediately  before  and  after  it.  Hence 
the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing  forms  have  often  been,  with  some 
degree  of  practical  convenience,  grouped  together  under  the  some- 
what unmeaning  name  of  Decorated.  But  during  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  when  the  simple  Lancet  windows  went  out  of  use 
till  confirmed  Perpendicular  became  dominant,  detail  was  ever  chan- 
ging in  the  direction  of  the  later  type  of  Gothic.  The  sections  of 
mouldings  and  of  clustered  pillars  became  less  and  less  bold ;  so 
does  foliage ,  though  it  now  more  commonly ,  as  conspicuously  in 
the  chapter-house  at  Southwell,  directly  copies  natural  forms. 
Ornamental  arcades  with  distinct  shafts  gradually  sink  into  mere 
panelling;  the  triforium  gets  smaller  and  smaller;  there  is  a  con- 
stantly increasing  tendency  to  carry  lines  straight  upwards.  The 
naves  of  York  and  Exeter  have  much  in  common ;  but  Exeter,  both 
in  proportion  and  detail ,  keeps  on  a  good  deal  of  earlier  feeling, 
while  York  is  an  advance  in  the  direction  of  what  was  coming. 
Exeter  is  very  English ;  York  has  more  in  common  with  some  of  the 
great  French  churches.  But  the  most  remarkable  example  of  all  is 
the  work  of  this  date  at  Ely.  The  proportions  impressed  on  the 
building  by  the  Norman  architects,  as  they  influenced  the  work  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  influenced  that  of  the  fourteenth  also.  There 
is  a  triforium  on  a  scale  such  as  no  architect  of  the  time  would  have 
designed  if  he  had  been  left  to  himself;  but  the  details  are  very 
far  advanced ,  and  have  altogether  lost  the  boldness  of  the  earlier 
work  to  which  the  fourteenth  century  reconstruction  is  adapted.  At 
Beverley  again  the  nave  of  the  fourteenth  century  is  in  many  things 
adapted  to  the  choir  of  the  thirteenth. 

In  the  matter  of  towers ,  some  of  the  very  grandest  in  England 
belong  to  this  time.  Several  of  the  great  central  towers  were  now 
carried  up,  as  at  Salisbury,  Hereford,  Wells,  and  above  all  Lincoln, 
where  the  western  towers  were  carried  up  at  the  same  time.  Of 
these  Salisbury  alone  had  a  stone  spire ;  but  that  at  Hereford,  and 
all  three  at  Lincoln,  once  had  spires  of  wood  covered  with  lead. 
Mchfleld  alone  among  English  churches ,  had  three  stone  spires . 
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At  Ely  something  different  fiom  a  tower  and  qnite  nniq[ne  in  Eng- 
land arose.  The  central  tower,  which  had  hitherto  stood  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  single  western  tower ,  fell ,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
yast  octagonal  lantern,  not  exactly  a  tower,  not  exactly  a  cupola, 
bat  coming  nearer  to  a  domical  effect  than  anything  else  in  the 
Gothic  architecture  of  England. 

The  origin  of  the  Perpendicular  style,  a  style  pecoliar  to  Eng- 
land, is  to  be  found  in  the  abbey  of  Gloucester.  This  was  made 
out  beyond  doubt  by  Professor  Willis  in  his  examination  of  that 
church  in  the  year  1860.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  style  in 
the  matter  of  windows  is  that  the  mullions  are  continued  in  the 
tracery,  in  the  shape,  not  of  curred  but  of  right  lines.  Such  right 
lines  are  now  and  then  found  in  earlier  tracery :  but  only  incidentally: 
they  now  become  dominant ,  and  giye  the  character  to  the  style. 
But  the  straight  line  came  In  first,  not  in  windows,  but  in  panell- 
ing; it  arose  out  of  a  special  need  in  the  works  carried  on  at 
Gloucester  by  Abbot  Wigmore  (1329-1337);  it  is  there  fully 
developed  in  the  panelling ,  not  quite  so  much  so  in  the  window- 
tracery.  AVlien  this  date ,  which  is  perfectly  certain  from  docu- 
ments, was  first  ascertained  by  Professor  Willis,  it  showed  that  the 
Perpendicular  style  was  used  many  years  before  the  date  commonly 
given  to  its  beginning;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  a  local  style  at  Gloucester,  used  there  both 
in  the  abbey  and  in  other  buildings,  but  making  no  way  elsewhere. 
Its  general  prevalence  began  when  it  was  taken  up  at  Winchester, 
first  by  Bishop  William  of  Edlngton  (before  1366)  and  then  by  his 
successor  William  of  Wykeham  (1394-1404).  In  Edington's  work 
the  style  still  keeps  some  slight  trace  of  the  earlier  style ;  that  of 
Wykeham  is  fully  developed,  and  clearly  set  the  fashion  throughout 
the  country.  Other  work  of  his  is  to  be  seen  in  his  two  colleges  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  where  his  chapel  and  hall  at  New  College 
became  models  for  others.  In  tracing  out  the  growth  of  this  style 
we  can  again,  just  as  we  could  in  the  Norman  time,  mark  the  per- 
sonal action  of  particular  men,  which  we  have  been  less  able  to 
do  in  the  intermediate  styles. 

The  English  Perpendicular  style ,  like  the  French  Flamboyant 
which  grew  up  about  the  same  time,  was  the  latest  form  of  Gothic 
in  England,  that  which  gradually  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
Italian  forms  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  earlier  and  the  later 
examples  differ  a  good  deal,  but  the  main  principles  of  the  style 
remain  the  same  throughout,  and  the  difference  between  early 
and  late  Perpendicular  is  certainly  not  greater  than  the  difference 
between  the  plain  Norman  of  the  days  of  the  Conquest  and  the 
enriched  Norman  of  Henry  the  Second's  reign.  The  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  style  is  the  prominence  given  to  the  vertical  line  in  every 
thing,  a  prominence  which  is  often  made  yet  more  thorough  by  the 
presence  of  strongly  marked  horizontal  lines.     This  comes  out  in 
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panelling  and  window-tracery ;  tlie  windows  reach  a  vast  size,  as 
the  great  windows  at  Wincliester,  Bath,  Beverley,  York,  and  above 
all  Gloucester.  There  is  not  so  much  scope  for  transitional  forms 
between  the  Flowing  and  the  Perpendicular  lines  as  there  was  be- 
tween the  Geometrical  and  the  Flowing;  still  examples  are  not 
wanting;  windows  in  which  curved  and  straight  lines  are  inter- 
mingled are  seen,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  earliest  Perpendicular 
at  Gloucester  and  also  at  York.  Indeed  the  growth  of  the  Continuous 
style  can  nowhere  be  better  studied  than  in  the  successive  works 
at  York:  the  nave  (1291-1329),  the  presbytery  (1361-1370),  and 
the  choir  (1380-1400). 

In  the  style  which  now  came  In,  mouldings  lose  still  more  of 
their  depth ;  capitals  are  less  commonly  floriated,  and  with  less  of 
depth  when  they  are ;  ornamental  arcades  altogether  give  way  to 
panellings.  On  the  other  hand,  the  richer  buildings  become  more 
loaded  with  ornament  of  various  kinds  than  ever.  But  it  Is  rather 
ornament  added  to  the  constmctiYe  features  than  the  constructive 
features  themselves  brought  into  ornamental  shapes.  It  is  other- 
wise however  with  one  very  important  feature  which  now  for  the 
first  time  puts  on  its  full  Importance.  This  is  that  specially  English 
feature,  the  wooden  roof.  This  is  no  longer  a  mere  substitute  for  a 
vault,  but  a  form  of  equal  dignity  which  is  often  chosen  by  pre- 
ference. It  puts  on  various  shapes.  There  are  the  grand  hammer- 
beam  roofs  of  East-Anglia,  which  after  all  seem  better  suited  to  halls 
than  churches;  there  are  the  roofs  which  in  a  large  district  on  the 
borders  of  Wales  are  used  in  churches ,  but  which  in  the  West  of 
England  are  used  only  in  halls,  a  variety  which  uses  a  vast  deal  of 
wood  with  trefoils  and  other  figures  cut  in  the  solid.  Then  there 
are  the  characteristic  coved  or  cradle  roofs  of  the  West  of  England, 
which  modern  architects  are  commonly  bent  on  destroying.  And 
lastly  there  is  the  low-pitched  tie-beam  roof,  which  is  common  every- 
where, except  perhaps  in  East-Anglia.  This  last  form  is  connected 
with  one  of  the  features  of  the  style  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, the  prominence  given  to  the  horizontal  line  in  contrast  with 
the  vertical.  This  tendency,  it  should  be  remembered ,  came  in 
before  Perpendicular  tracery  was  at  all  dominant  in  the  windows ;  it 
begins  while  the  Flowing  forms  of  tracery  are  still  in  use,  sometimes 
even  earlier.  The  roofs  and  gables  became  low-pitched,  as  in  one  of 
the  classes  of  wooden  roofs  already  spoken  of;  the  low  gable  may  be 
seen  over  the  grand  Flowing  west  window  of  York  minster.  Out- 
side, instead  of  the  high  roof,  the  parapet,  pierced  or  embattled, 
becomes  a  main  feature.  So  with  the  towers ;  magnificent  spires 
were  still  built,  sometimes  in  Northamptonshire  keeping  to  the  so- 
called  broach  form,  but  more  usually  with  parapets,  pinnacles,  and 
flying-buttresses.  But,  as  the  spire  is  one  form  of  the  high  roof, 
t,he  tendency  of  the  style  is  to  leave  out  the  spire,  and  to  finish 
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tlie  tower  Iteelf  with  a  parapet  and  pinnacles.  Most  commonly  the 
square  tower  Itself  Is  all ;  l)nt  sometimes  the  square  is  finished  with 
an  octagonal ;  sometimes  the  octagon  again  supports  a  spire.  In 
churches  again  the  arches  of  doors  and  windows  had  commonly 
"been  pointed.  But  all  through  the  fourteenth  century,  even  while 
Geometrical  tracery  Is  stUl  In  use,  other  alternative  forms  come  In, 
and  become  more  usual  as  Perpendicular  advances.  A  square- 
headed  window  Is  oftfen  convenient  In  churches,  and  constantly  so 
In  houses.  The  form  was  therefore  used  very  early ,  whenever  It 
was  wanted,  as  also  was  the  segmental  arch,  most  commonly  round. 
The  square-headed  form  becomes  more  usual  In  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  the  segmental  gives  way  to  the  four  -  centred  arch  (ans- 
wering to  the  elliptic,  three -centred,  or  flat-topped  arch  in  France 
and  Sldly),  which  Is  used  all  through  the  style,  but  becomes  more 
common  towards  the  end. 

In  all  these  ways  the  horizontal  line  comes  In  after  a  fashion 
in  which  it  does  not  in  the  earlier  Gothic  styles.  But  the  ver- 
tical line  is  still  dominant,  all  the  more  dominant.  The  great 
work  of  the  Perpendicular  style ,  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, was  to  bring  out  the  distinctive  type  of  the  great  English 
parish  church  as  distinguished  from  the  minster.  In  the  interior  of 
such  a  church,  if  the  wooden  roof  Is  of  lower  pitch  than  of  old,  it 
is  a  substitute  for  the  vault  and  not  a  make-shift,  and  it  far  more 
commonly  rests  on  shafts  rising  from  the  ground.  Nothing  can  be 
more  truly  vertical  than  some  of  the  West  of  Eoglund  churches 
that  follow  this  type.  Even  when  the  shafts  do  not  rise  from  the 
ground,  the  tall  slender  pillars,  commonly  with  narrow  arches,  have 
an  upward  tendency  which  the  flatter  lines  of  the  roof  help  to  bring 
out  more  strongly.  The  great  Perpendicular  parish  church  has 
commonly  a  western  tower;  the  central  tower  is  rather  avoided, 
and  it  sometimes  gives  way  to  a  western  one ;  the  distinction  be- 
tween nave  and  chancel  becomes  less  strong,  and  is  sometimes 
made  wholly  by  wood  work ;  aisles  to  the  chancel  are  more  common 
than  before ,  and  chapels  are  often  added  beyoftd  the  aisles.  The 
apse  is  still  very  rare,  but  it  is  found  at  Saint  Michael's  at  Coven- 
try, and,  as  an  addltioii,  at  Mold  and  Wrexham  in  North  Wales. 
Vaulting  is  common  over  small  parts  of  the  building,  as  porches 
and  chapels,  but  it  is  all  but  unknown  over  a  main  body.  Ex- 
amples are  found  everywhere ;  but  there  are  two  districts,  Somer- 
set and  East  -  Anglla ,  where  fine  examples  of  two  distinct  types 
are  specially  thick  on  the  ground.  The  differences  in  the  two 
types  of  roof  have  been  already  menti6ned.  The  towers  also  are 
widely  different ,  though  singularly  stately  in  both ;  in  the  East- 
Anglian  churches  both  the  towers  and  other  parts  are  greatly 
affected  by  their  material,  which  is  chiefly  flint ;  cut  flint  arranged 
so  as  to  make  forms  of  panelling  is  a  very  distinctive  feature.  They 
are  also  distinguished  for  the  vast  number  of  small  windows  in  tho 
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clerefitory,  two  in  each  bay,  while  in  Somerset  the  large  churches 
commoQly  have  ope  large  window  in  each  bay,  while  in  the  smaller 
ones  with  coved  roofs  the  clerestory  is  often  left  out.  In  York- 
shire there  is  a  third  type  of  tower,  which  evidently  follows  the 
western  towers  of  the  minster ,  having  a  single  large  belfry-win- 
dow, where  in  Somerset  there  would  be  two  or  more.  In  Northamp- 
tonshire ,  rich  in  spires  and  octagons ,  there  is  perhaps  only  one 
square  tower  of  great  merit,  at  Titchmarsh.  Gloucestershire  and 
Worcestershire  have  another  type  of  tower,  continued  from  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Perpendicular  style  in  Gloucester  abbey;  the 
panelling  looks  as  if  it  were  nailed  on,  which  it  never  does  either 
in  Somerset  or  in  East-Anglia.  Of  large  parish  churches  in  this  style 
(out  of  the  special  districts)  the  two  University  churches  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  may  supply  good  examples  :  also  the  collegiate 
(now  cathedral)  church  of  Manchester ,  which  Is  purely  parochial 
in  its  architecture ;  Fairford  in  Gloucestershire ,  which  has  a  cen- 
tral tower  without  transepts  and  which  comes  within  the  sixteentii 
centxiry;  and,  among  very  small  churches,  Whiston  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, (near  Castle  Ashby,  p.  252),  from  its  extraordinary  grace 
and  its  extremely  late  date,  1634.  But  a  full  list  would  be  endless; 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  pick  out  a  few  examples  here  and  there. 
In  minsters  the  style  is  on  the  whole  less  happy  than  in  parish 
churches.  The  stateliest  example  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  Per- 
pendicular parts  of  York ;  but  here,  though  the  feeling,  as  in  the 
earlier  nave,  is  thoroughly  Continuous,  it  is  hardly  thoroughly  Per- 
pendicular. The  shafts  of  the  clustered  pillars  have  a  prominence 
unusual  in  the  style,  and  which  gives  the  building  an  effect  of  its 
own.  And  another  building  which  belongs  to  this  period  by  date  can 
still  less  be  said  to  belong  to  it  by  style.  The  nave  of  Westminster 
abbey  was  built  in  the  fifteenth  century ,  and  a  near  examination 
will  show  that  the  details  are  of  that  date ;  but  the  proportions 
and  general  effect  are  utterly  unlike  anything  in  the  Perpendicular 
style ;  everything  is  closely  adapted  to  the  adjoining  work  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  And,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  nave  of  Ely, 
where,  in  the  west  front,  the  architect  got  free  of  his  model,  he 
built  in  the  usual  fashion  of  his  own  time.  The  series  of  genuine 
Perpendicular  buildings  begins ,  as  we  have  seen ,  at  Gloucester 
and  goes  on  at  Winchester.  The  work  of  Wykeham  at  Winchester 
keeps  all  the  massiveness  and  solemnity  of  earlier  style ,  because 
it  is  in  truth  not  a  rebuilding  from  the  ground ,  but  the  Norman 
nave  cased  in  the  new  style.  This  should  be  compared  with  the 
eastern  parts  of  Gloucester,  where  the  Norman  work  is  not  cased 
but  merely  overlaid  in  the  peculiar  local  style,  and  with  the  nave 
at  Canterbury  which  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground.  Here  we  cannot 
but  feel  that  there  ia  the  same  fault  as  in  the  Romanesque  naves 
of  Gloucester  and  Tewkesbury ;  the  pier-arches  are  too  high  and 
the  clerestory  too  low ;  the  triforium  has  of  course  vanished.     The 
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style  perhaps  comes  out  better  In  a  type  of  'building  vldcli  lias  a 
Tery  lofty  clerestory.  We  see  this  in  Sherborne  minster  and  in 
parts  of  Chrlstchnrch  in  Hampshire.  Saint  Mary  Redcliff  at  Bris- 
tol also  comes  here,  a  parish  church,  but  —  like  Shoreham  in 
earlier  times  —  ranking  architecturally  as  a  minster,  and  the  only 
English  parish  church  which  is  yaulted  throughout  It  is  well  to 
compare  it  with  great  churches  of  the  purely  parochial  type ,  as 
Boston,  Newark,  Saint  Michael  at  CoTentry,  and  Trinity  church  at 
Hull,  one  of  the  greatest  parish  churches  in  England,  supplying  a 
noble  study  of  tracery ,  and  so  far  minster-like  as  to  haye  a  cen- 
tral tower,  but  having  all  the  lightness  —  an  enemy  might  say 
fllmslness  —  of  the  parochial  type,  with  the  slender  pillars  and 
wooden  roof.  Saint  Mary  Redcliff  was  designed  for  a  central  tower 
which  would  have  been  of  an  oblong  shape ,  the  transepts  being 
narrower  than  the  nave  and  choir,  as  at  Limoges  and  some  other 
French  churches.  This  form  was  actually  carried  out  in  Bath 
abbey  (1500-1539),  the  only  cathedral  church  altogether  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style,  which  it  shows  in  a  late  and  for  the  most  part  a 
poor  form.  The  mouldings  are  coarse ,  and  the  four-centred  arch, 
often  very  useful  in  doorways,  windows ,  and  even  small  chapels, 
has  thrust  Itself  into  the  main  pier-arches,  where  it  is  quite  out  of 
place.  The  tower  is  ungraceful,  and  it  was  great  perversity  to  make 
the  belfry -windows  and  the  great  east  window  square-headed. 

The  one  good  feature  at  Bath  is  the  fan-tracery  vault  of  the 
choir,  imitated  in  modem  times  over  the  nave.  This  form  of  roof 
is  the  great  contribution  of  the  Perpendicular  style  to  the  art  of 
vaulting.  It  begins  early  in  the  style ,  as  in  the  cloister  at  Glou- 
cester (1351-77),  one  of  the  most  perfect  examples;  but  it  did  not 
come  into  use  over  large  spaces  till  much  later.  The  earlier  Per- 
pendicular vaults  forsake  the  simpler  arrangements  of  earlier  times 
and  do  not  bring  in  the  compact  magnificence  of  the  fan-roof.  In 
the  wooden  roofs  at  York  and  in  many  stone  roofs,  the  ribs  seem  to 
run  over  the  vault  without  much  meaning.  The  flat  pier-arches  at 
Bath  point  to  another  tendency  of  the  latest  form  of  the  style, 
where  there  almost  seems  a  wish  to  get  rid  of  piers  and  arches.  In 
the  two  most  elaborate  examples  of  late  Perpendicular,  Saint 
George's  chapel  at  Windsor  and  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  at 
Westminster,  the  arcades  are  of  very  little  importance.  The  West- 
minster chapel  is  a  wonderful  work,  but  it  must  be  allowed  to  be 
overcharged  with  ornament;  minute  enrichment  has  taken  the 
place  of  boldness  of  design.  The  really  grandest  building  in  late 
Perpendicular  is  the  chapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.  Here 
the  windows  and  the  fan-tracery  roof  are  of  the  very  best  kind, 
and  the  ornament  throughout ,  though  rich,  is  not  overdone.  And 
the  design  is  as  bold  and  simple  as  a  Greek  temple.  In  the  choir 
of  a  college  chapel  pier-arches  are  not  needed ;  the  type  of  chapel 
brought  in  by  William  of  Wykeham  has  a  short  nave  of  two  bays 
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with  of  conise  two  arches  and  one  pillar  on  each  side.  King's 
chapel  consists  of  twelve  bays,  with  no  architectural  distinctioa 
between  naye  and  choir.  There  are  no  aisles,  therefore  no  pier- 
arches;  but  there  are  chapels  between  the  buttresses,  as  in  many 
French  churches. 

These  three  famous  chapels,  at  Westminster,  Windsor,  and 
Cambridge,  haye  no  towers.  King's  could  not  have  any  but  a 
detached  campanile,  like  Magdalen  at  Oxford.  Otherwise,  the  Per- 
pendicular style  which,  in  the  parish  church,  tends  to  sacrifice 
the  central  to  the  western  tower,  tends  in  the  minster  to  make 
the  central  tower  more  predominant  than  ever.  At  Winchester, 
Gloucester,  and  Saint  Albans,  western  towers  were  pulled  down, 
clearly  to  give  greater  predominance  to  the  central  one ;  and  this 
at  Winchester  and  Saint  Albans,  without  ever  actually  rebuilding 
(whatever  may  have  been  designed) ,  the  old  central  towers  in  the 
new  style.  At  Gloucester  the  central  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the 
stateliest  guise  of  the  local  style ,  and  it  set  the  fashion  to  Wor- 
cester, Malvern,  and  some  smaller  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  York  the  western  towers  were  finished  in  the  new  style,  while 
the  central  tower  kept  its  Norman  massiveness  even  with  Per- 
pendicular details.  It  was  seemingly  designed  to  carry  some 
farther  finish,  perhaps  an  imperial  crown,  like  those  at  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne,  Edinburgh,  and  Aberdeen.  The  York  tower  may  be  said 
to  be  in  some  sort  repeated  at  Beverley ,  where  the  mid-tower  was 
never  carried  up.  The  great  towers  of  Durham  and  its  dependency 
Howden  were  carried  up  with  the  finish  of  a  smaller  square  stage, 
answering  to  the  octagon  in  some  other  cases ,  which  was  itself  to 
receive  a  crown.  At  Durham,  as  at  York,  the  western  towers  were 
spared,  and  carried  up  in  the  new  style.  In  some  cases,  both  of 
larger  and  smaller  churches,  a  western  tower  was  added  to  a  building 
which  already  had  a  central  tower.  So  it  was  at  Hereford  cathedral. 
Malmesbury  abbey,  Wimborne  minster  (where  the  tower  of  this 
date  is  said  to  have  succeeded  an  earlier  one),  Christchurch,  Hamp- 
shire, and  the  parish  churches  of  Purton  in  Wiltshire  and  Saint 
Cuthberht  at  Wells.  These  in  fact,  except  in  the  absence  of  the 
western  transept,  repeat  the  outline  of  Ely  as  it  stood  before  the 
substitution  of  the  octagon  for  the  square  central  tower.  The 
strange  thing  is  that  this  grouping  of  a  central  and  a  western  tower, 
commion  in  France,  was  in  England  not  only  rare  but  hardly  ever 
destined  to  last  when  it  was  used.  In  most  cases  either  the  western 
or  the  central  tower  has  fallen,  and  it  is  only  at  Wimborne  and 
Purton  that  this  grouping  can  now  be  studied. 

Meanwhile  domestic  architecture  was  fast  advancing.  In  Eng- 
land, it  should  be  noticed,  nearly  all  mediaeval  architecture  that 
is  not  strictly  ecclesiastical  or  military  is  domestic.  The  history  of 
England  gave  no.  room  for  such  developments  of  municipal  indo- 
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pendence ,  and  thereby  of  mnnieipal  architectaie ,  bs  were  to  be 
seen  ia  Italy,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands.  There  are  some  fine 
galld-halls  in  England,  as  those  of  London,  York,  Exeter,  and 
Coventry ;  but  the  hall  itself  does  not  differ  essentially  from  the 
hall  of  a  palace  or  great  monastery,  and  the  whole  municipal  build- 
ing nowhere  becomes,  as  often  on  the  continent,  a  rival  to  the 
minster  and  the  castle.  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  in  England 
is  that  oountry-houses,  great  and  small,  manor-houses,  parsonages, 
houses  in  villages  and  open  towns,  put  on  an  artistic  character 
mu«h  sooner  than  they  did  in  lands  where  safety  could  be  had  only 
either  in  a  castle  or  in  a  walled  town.  The  French  chSUeau  com- 
monly belongs  to  the  last  days  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  com- 
monly supplants  an  actual  castle.  In  England  the  simple  manor- 
house,  quite  distinct  from  the  castle,  existed  at  least  from  the 
thirteenth  century ,  and  grew  with  every  developement  of  art  up 
to  the  sixteenth.  The  mere  architectural  style  is  of  course  the 
same  in  a  house  and  in  a  ohurch  of  the  same  date;  but  some 
features  are  more  convenient  in  domestic  buildings ;  thus  in  houses 
the  square -headed  window  is  more  convenient  than  the  pointed, 
except  in  rooms  of  special  dignity,  as  the  hall  and  chapel.  Again 
the  projecting  oritl  or  bay-window  is  a  specially  domestic  feature, 
for  which  there  is  no  place  in  a  church.  The  hall  is  the  main 
feature  of  a  medieval  house,  great  or  small ;  at  iftjst  it  was  almost 
the  whole  house;  gradually  the  number  of  rooms  increased;  the 
solar  opening  into  the  hall  grew  into  the  (with)  drawing-room; 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  dining-room,  as  distinct 
from  the  hall,  began  to  creep  in.  The  hall  is  commonly  of  the  full 
height  and  width  of  the  house ,  with  an  open  roof ;  as  the  art  of 
making  such  roofs  grew,  the  old  fashion  of  building  halls  with 
pillars  and  arches  died  out.  Thus  Richard  the  Second,  in  rebuild- 
ing Westminster  hall,  the  grandest  of  the  class,  took  away  the 
arches  of  William  Ruf  us,  and  threw  the  whole  into  one  body,  under 
one  vast  timber  roof.  But  sometimes  in  halls,  and  more  commonly 
in  bams,  the  wooden  roof  is  a  construction  independent  of  the  walls, 
and  rests  on  wooden  pillars ,  as  in  the  Bishop's  hall  at  Hereford. 
The  great  oriel  window  at  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  commonly 
a  marked  feature.  The  materials  of  houses  depended  more  on  the 
district  than  those  of  churches,  for,  though  there  were  wooden 
churches,  even  down  to  quite  late  times,  especially  in  Essex  and 
East-Anglia,  yet  stone  was  the  usual  material.  In  houses  stone 
was  constantly  used  in  stone  districts  like  Somerset  and  North- 
hamptonshire ,  while  in  the  western  midland  counties,  timber  or 
timber  and  brick,  prevailed  even  in  houses  of  great  size  (as  Spoke 
Hall  near  Liverpool),  and  in  the  eastern  counties  brick  oamc  into 
use  very  early.  Examples  of  houses  of  all  kinds  become  more 
common  as  we  go  on.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Olevedon  Court  in 
Somerset  is  one  of  the  finest;  in  the  fifteenth  examples  are  very 
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common ,  and  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  sixteenth  English  domestic 
architecture  reaches  its  perfection  in  buildings  like  Cowdray  in 
Sussex — unluckily  damaged  by  flre  —  and  Thombury  castle  in  Glou- 
cestershire —  unluckily  never  finished.  Cowdray  is  perhaps  the 
grandest  actual  example  of  a  manor-house  on  a  yast  scale,  keeping 
nothing  of  the  character  of  a  castle  beyond  the  gate-house.  Thorn- 
bury  is  a  mere  fragment;  but  the  oriels,  round,  and  not,  as  usual, 
polygonal,  are  of  the  most  magnificent  kind.  Both  these  buildings, 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth ,  belong  to  the  very  last  days  of 
Gothic  architecture ,  just  before  Italian  influences  came  in.  The 
work  of  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court  is  of  the  same  kind.  Of  the 
same  date  too  are  many  of  the  college  buildings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge;  the  colleges  indeed  were  originally  built  after  the  type 
of  large  houses;  there  is  hardly  any  difference  in  ground -plan 
between  Haddon  Hall  in  Derbyshire  and  Queens'  College,  Cam- 
bridge, buildings  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Some  of  the  gateways 
of  the  Cambridge  colleges  are  specially  fine;  and  one  of  the  grand- 
est pieces  of  Perpendicular  architecture  is  the  Divinity  school  at 
Oxford,  with  its  vast  windows  and  rich  vaulted  roof.  It  is  a  build- 
ing by  itself,  having  a  design  and  proportion  of  its  own,  quite 
unlike  that  of  either  a  church  or  a  hall. 

Barns  too,  as  has  been  casually  implied,  were  at  this  time  works 
of  architecture ;  they  were  plain  but  not  rude,  exactly  suiting  their 
purpose.  The  windows  are  commonly  mere  slits,  but  the  gables 
and  doorways  are  artistically  treated,  and  the  roofs  are  often 
wonders  of  carpentry.  Very  fine  ones  may  be  seen  at  Glastonbury, 
Wells,  Bradford-on-Avon,  Frocester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  else- 
where. 

In  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Gothic  architecture  be- 
gan in  England,  as  it  had  already  begun  in  France,  to  give  way  to 
the  Rbvtvbd  Italian.  The  change  of  taste  began  in  the  accessory 
arts  before  it  touched  architecture  proper.  Thus,  at  Westminster  — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  tomb  of  Henry  the  Third  and  the  shrine  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Italian  work  of  the  thirteenth  century  — 
while  Henry  the  Seventh's  chapel  is  of  pure  Gothic,  though  of 
the  very  latest  type,  his  tomb  is  Italian.  So  a  new  taste  in  wood- 
work, cinque-cento  or  whatever  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  begins  in 
King's  College  chapel.  The  change  of  style  in  France  may  be 
studied  in  a  very  remarkable  class  of  churches  of  the  sixteenth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  of  which  Saint  Eustace 
at  Paris  is  the  head;  the  general  idea,  the  proportions  and  the 
main  lines  of  the  building  are  still  strictly  Gothic,  but  the  minuter 
details  are  Italian.  In  England,  where  at  this  time  more  churches 
were  pulled  down  than  built  up ,  the  progress  of  this  age  of  tran- 
sition mainly  has  to  be  traced  in  houses.  The- general  conception 
remains  Gothic;  indeed  no  outline  can  be  more  picturesque  than 
that  of  an  Elizabethan  house ,  with  Its  great  windows  and  endless 
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gables.  But  the  Gothic  detail  loses  its  purity,  and  gets  mixed  np 
with  Italian  features.  The  Italian  details,  however,  are  used  after 
a  Gothic  fashion ;  classical  or  guo^i-classical  columns  come  in  again ; 
hut  they  are  used  just  as  the  mediaeval  builders  used  their  win- 
dows and  blank  arcades,  many  ranges  are  placed  one  over  the  other. 
The  earliest  house  of  Ihis  kind  was  most  likely  Longleat,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth ;  but  this,  the  work  of  an  Italian  archi- 
tect, though  still  cinqtte-'eento  and  by  no  means  fully  developed 
Revived  Italian,  was  too  advanced  for  English  taste,  and  the 
struggle  of  styles  may  be  looked  on  as  going  on  quite  to  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  In^ed  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury ,  there  is ,  specially  in  Oxford ,  what  has  been  called  After- 
Oothie,  a  distinct  return  to  purer  designs.  Thus  the  chapel  of 
Wadham  college,  built  by  builders  from  Somerset,  is  known  to  be 
a  work  of  the  seventeenth  century,  otherwise  any  one  would 
have  assigned  it  to  the  fifteenth.  The  staircase  of  Christ  Church, 
with  its  single  central  pillar  and  fan-tracery,  a  most  bold  and  ori- 
ginal design,  is  later  still,  about  1640.  In  some  cases  the  tracery 
of  this  date  forsook  the  Perpendicular  line  and  fell  back  upon 
Plowing  forms. 

But  meanwhile  the  more  strictly  Italian  taste  was  coming  in. 
Inigo  Jones  added  a  classical  portico  to  Saint  Paul's,  and  Arch- 
bishop Laud  added  a  porch  with  twisted  columns  to  Saint  Mary's 
at  Oxford.  After  the  Restoration  the  Italian  taste  decidedly  pre- 
vailed, and  any  traces  of  the  mediaeval  styles  are  now  mere 
survivals.  But  in  some  districts  and  under  some  circumstances  the 
survivals  lasted  a  long  while.  Small  houses  with  very  good  outlines 
and  with  mullioned  windows  were  built  into  the  eighteenth  cent- 
ury ;  in  Somerset  indeed,  perhaps  in  Northamptonshire,  the  two 
great  districts  of  domestic  architecture  in  stone,  the  survival  may 
be  said  to  have  met  the  modem  revival ;  the  mullioned  window 
never  quite  went  out  of  use,  though  it  often  put  on  very  poor  and 
meagre  forms.  But  from  the  time  when  St.  Paul's  cathedral  was 
rebuilt  in  Italian  (1675-1710)  till  the  time  when  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  rebuilt  in  Perpendicular  (1840-1 860),  Italian  archi- 
tecture, varied  now  and  then  by  attempts  at  reproducing  strictly 
Greek  fashions,  must  be  looked  on  as  the  received  style  in  England. 

From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  onwards,  the  rela- 
tions between  ecclesiastical  and  secular  architecture  become  the 
exact  opposite  to  what  they  had  been  in  earlier  times.  Churches 
were  now  comparatively  seldom  built,  while  secular  public  build- 
ings of  all  kinds  became  of  more  and  more  importance.  Here 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  England  and  Italy,  to  some  extent 
between  England  and  either  Germany  or  France.  In  all  those 
countries  there  was  a  greater  or  less  tendency ,  far  more  pre- 
valent in  Italy  than  in  the  other  two  countries,  to  build  new 
churches  and  to  rebuild  or  recast  the  old  ones  in  the  style  which 
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had  become  fashionaMe.  In  England  there  is  far  less  of  this.  There 
is  nothing  in  England  answering  to  the  Jesuits'  churches  on  the 
continent,  to  great  abbeys  like  Fulda  and  Einsiedela  wholly  rebuilt 
in  Italian,  or  to  churches  like  Wtirzburg  transformed  as  far  as 
might  be  into  Italian  from  Romanesque  or  Gothic.  The  French 
fashion  of  rebuilding  the  domestic  buildings  of  a  monastery  in 
Italian,  but  leaving  the  ancient  church,  has  its  parallel  in  the 
designs,  sometimes  not  getting  beyond  designs  but  sometimes 
more  or  less  fully  carried  oat,  for  rebuilding  various  colleges  in 
Oxford  in  the  prevalent  fashion.  The  rebuilding  of  London  after 
the  fire  caused  the  building  of  a  good  many  churches  there  in  the 
new  style.  But  on  the  whole,  there  is,  compared  with  other 
countries,  but  little  in  England  of  ecclesiastical  work  of  this  kind. 
Saint  Paul's  stands  alone  as  an  Italian  church  of  the  first  class. 
And  it  should  be  noticed  that  Wren,  though  he  despised  Gothic 
architecture  and  knew  nothing  of  its  details,  was  quite  able,  when 
he  chose,  to  catch  a  Gothic  outline,  as  he  showed  at  Westminster  and 
at  Warwick.  For  at  least  a  hundred  years  mediaeval  architecture 
was,  as  the  name  Oothie  shows,  an  object  of  fashionable  and 
literary  contempt,  as  is  nowhere  better  shown  than  by  several 
passages  of  Addison  in  the  Spectator.  A  few  however,  antiquaries 
or  poets,  ventured  always  to  cherish  some  admiration  for  the 
older  fashion,  and  attention  was  again  drawn  to  it  as  part  of  the 
revival  of  the  romantic  taste  late  in  the  last  century.  We  do 
owe  something  to  Horace  Walpole  after  all.  The  call  for  a  number 
of  new  churches  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  largely 
helped  on  the  Gothic  revival.  There  was  a  very  general  belief 
that  Gothic  was  the  right  style  for  a  church,  but  not  for  any  other 
building.  This  would  have  seemed  a  strange  doctrine  to  the  archi- 
tects of  any  earlier  period,  pagan  or  Christian,  as  they  all  built 
their  religious  and  their  secular  buildings  in  the  same  style.  The 
earlier  attempts  at  the  revived  Gothic  were  naturally  very  bad  in 
point  of  detail,  and  still  worse  in  point  of  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ment ;  but  in  point  of  mere  outline  we  now  and  then  meet  with 
buildings,  specially  spires  in  the  midland  counties,  which  have 
really  caught  more  of  the  spirit  of  earlier  design,  than  many  more 
recent  buildings  whose  detail  is  immeasoreably  better. 

Along  with  the  practical  revival  of  medieval  architecture  came 
the  revival  of  its  study.  But  with  this  we  are  hardly  concerned, 
except  so  far  as  it  practically  influenced  buildings.  It  is  clear  that 
older  styles  could  not  be  revived  till  their  succession  and  the  nature 
of  their  characteristic  detail  had  been  made  out,  otherwise  details 
of  the  thirteenth  and  the  sixteenth  century  might  be  jumbled 
together.  The  first  at  all  successful  attempt  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  English  Gothic  was  made  by  George  Millers,  a  minor 
canon  of  Ely,  in  his  History  of  that  cathedral.  After  him  came 
Hickman,  whose  useful  labours  did  much  to  spread  knowledge  on 
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the  subject.  Since  the  middle  of  the  premnt  century  few  chuiehev 
have  heen  built  ia  England  in  any  style  but  some  form  of  Gothic, 
though  there  has  been  endless  diyersity  of  taste  and  opinion  as  to 
the  form  of  Gothic  to  be  chosen.  The  style  was  slower  in  making 
its  way  into  houses  and  other  secular  buildings.  The  building  of 
the  New  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the  latest  form  of  English  Gothic 
was  in  one  sense  the  greatest  victory  of  the  revival ;  in  another  way 
it  did  it  great  mischief.  For  faults  which  belonged  to  the  building 
itself,  and  which  would  have  been  just  as  keenly  felt  if  the  details 
had  been  Italian,  were  vulgarly  attributed  to  the  style  chosen. 
Since  then  we  have  had  an  Italian  Foreign  Office,  but  the  latest 
great  public  buildings  have  again  been  Gothic,  though  of  another 
form. 

The  history  of  the  Gothic  revival  can  be  nowhere  better  traced 
than  in  the  University  and  College  buildings  at  Oxford.  The  last 
Italian  building  (if  it  can  be  called  Italian)  was  the  Taylor  Build- 
ing in  1842.  Before  that  there  had  been  many  attempts  at  Gothic, 
the  most  successful  of  which  in  point  of  detail  was  the  Martyrs' 
Memorial  in  1839.  Between  1840  and  1860  it  seemed  established 
that  the  revival  was  to  start  from  the  last  days  of  English  Gothic. 
This  was  surely  a  reasonable  doctrine ;  no  one  can  wish  architec- 
ture to  remain  imitative ;  but  a  revived  art  must  start  from  some 
point,  and  the  last  period  of  good  work  in  past  times  is  surely  the 
most  natural  point  to  start  from.  From  that  it  may  develope  afresh 
in  any  direction.  But  chiefly  owing  to  the  writings  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
a  new  fashion  set  in.  Everything  was  to  be  Gothic ;  only  it  must 
not  be  any  form  of  English  Gothic.  We  were  to  go  to  Venice  and 
Verona  for  details  which  suited  Venice  and  Verona,  but  which  did 
Qot  suit  England ;  we  were,  not  to  learn  anything  from  Gowdray, 
Thombury,  or  Wells.  Lastly  there  has  come  a  stranger  fashion  still ; 
of  all  the  styles  in  the  world  the  one  last  picked  out  for  imitation 
has  been  the  conupt  jumble  of  Gothic  and  Italian  detail  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  James  the  First.  This  style,  if  style  it 
can  be  called,  marks  a  very  interesting  stage  in  the  history  of  art ; 
but  surely,  for  a  style  to  build  in,  any  pure  style  of  any  kind 
would  be  better.  It  is  like  the  macaronic  verses ,  with  one  line 
In  one  language  and  the  next  In  another.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
colleges,  like  Magdalen  and  New  College,  have  withstood  all  these 
strange  fashions ,  and  have  steadily  built  In  the  latest  form  of 
national  art. 

A  modern  architect  is  placed  in  a  position  in  which  no  architect 
of  any  other  age  ever  was  placed.  In  all  earlier  times,  Greek, 
Roman,  Saracen,  Mediaeval,  Revived  Italian,  there  has  been  some 
one  prevalent  style  in  which  men  built  as  a  matter  of  course.  Even 
in  periods  of  transition  the  only  choice  lay  between  the  style  that 
was  going  out  and  the  style  that  was  coming  in,  and  the  result  for 
a  season  commonly  was  a  mixture  of  the  two.   But  now  there  is 
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no  one  acknoirledged  style.  We  can  hardly  say  that  Gothic  is  now 
so  fully  acknowledged  as  it  was  a  little  time  ago,  and  as  to  the 
form  of  Gothic  there  is  still  no  agreement  at  all.  Each  architect 
practically  chooses  his  own  style.  That  is,  he  sits  down  and  con- 
siders of  what  past  age  he  shall  try  and  reproduce  the  architecture. 
Such  a  state  of  things  is  altogether  new  *,  there  has  heen  nothing 
like  it  at  any  earlier  time.  The  nineteenth  century  stands  alone 
in  haying  no  one  characteristic  style.  The  fact  Is  at  least  worth 
notice  in  an  attempt  to  sketch  the  succession  of  the  characteristic 
styles  of  earlier  centuries. 

Table  of  the  Arehiteetnral  Styles  in  England. 

\  Primitive  or  Pre  -  Norman  Boman- 

I.  BoMANKSQUB             >       enque  (pp.  xxxiv-xxxyii)     .    .  Before    1066 

jNorman i06ft-ii96 

\  Early  English  or 

I  Lancet 1189-1300 

II.  Gothic  or  Pointed  Vj)^^,^t^^|Geometn^^^  1300-1377 

I  Perpendicular 1377—1547 

III.  B.ENAISSA.NGB  or  REVIVED  ITALIAN,   including  Jacobecm  (see 

p.  lix),  Georgian^  Palladian^  etc 1547ct8eq. 

The  last  thirty  years  or  so  of  each  period  may  be  described  as  a  time 
of  Transition  from  one  style  to  the  following.  The  EKzdbethan  or  Tudor 
style  marks  the  transition  from  Gothic  to  Renaissance. 

Glossary  of  Architectural  Terms  used  in  the  Handbook. 


Abacus ,  the  tablet  or  slab  above 
the  capital  of  a  column. 

Aisle^  the  side-building  of  a  church 
(or  hall),  attached  to  the  main 
body,  commonly  at  a  lower  height. 

Ap*e,  the  circular  or  polygonal  end- 
ing of  a  church  or  its  main  body, 
commonly  of  the  E.  limb,  in  Ger- 
many often  at  both  ends. 

Arcade.,  a  series  of  arches  supported 
by  piers  or  columns,  either  open 
or  backed  by  masonry. 

Archet  may  be  Round  (semicircular, 
etc.)  or  Pointed  (Lancet,  etc.).  A 
Stilted  Arch  is  one  in  which  the 
curve  begins  above  the  impost 
(q.  v.).  The  Four-centred  or  Tudor 
Arch  is  a  depressed  form,  in  which 
the  curves  must  be  referred  to  four 
different  centres.  A  Containing  Arch 
is  the  outer  arch  of  a  vnndow, 
enclosing  the  smaller  arches  at  the 
top  of  the  lights  (q.  v.).  Segmental 
Arch^  one  forming  a  segment  of  a 
circle. 

Architrave,  the  lowest  member  of  the 
entablature,  resting  on  the  abacus 
(see  above)  and  connecting  one 
column  with  another. 

Aihlar,  hewn  or  squared  stone  used 
in  building. 


Baileff,  court-yard'  of  a  castle. 

Bay,  the  part  of  the  building  be- 
tween two  pillars  in  the  nave  of  a 
church,  or  any  similar  individual 
of  a  series  of  repetitions. 

Bav-toindow,  a  projecting  window 
of  any  shape,  built  up  from  the 
ground,  often  called  BotO'Windov. 

Boss,  a  mass  of  carving  at  the  inter- 
section of  the  ribs  of  a  vault,  etc. 

Broach  Spire,  a  spire  springing  from 
a  tower  without  the  intervention 
of  a  parapet  or  other  architectural 
feature  to  mark  the  transition. 

Buttreu,  an  external  support  to  the 
wall  of  a  building  ^  Flying  Buttress^ 
one  supporting  an  upper  wall  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  an  arch 
above  a  lower  part  of  the  building 
(as  the  aisle  of  a  church). 

Campanile,  bell  tower  (Ital.). 

Cathedral  Church,  a  church  contain- 
ing the  cathedra  or  seat  of  a  bis- 
hop. A  Conventual  Church  is  a 
church  served  by  monks  or  regular 
clergy;  a  Collegiate  Church  is  one 
served  by  a  body  of  canons  or 
other  secular  clergy.  A  Minster  is 
a  great  church,  commonly  cathe- 
dral, conventual,  or  collegiate. 

Chancel,^  the  same  as  Choir  (q.  v.). 
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CkmUty,  a  small  chapel  over  or  near 

the  tomh  of  the  founder,  used  for 

the  chanting  of  masses  fur  his  soul. 

Chapter-hou$e,  the  place  of  meeting 

of  a  chapter  or  monastery. 
Chevrom,  zigzag  moulding  or  orna- 
mentation. 
Choir t  the  part  of  a  church  set  apart 
for  the  clergy  and  other  offleials, 
commonly   the   E.  part,    hut   in 
Germany  often  at  hoth  ends. 
Clerutory^  the  uppermost  of  the  three 
stages  of  a  great  church,  standing 
clear  ahove  the  aisles. 
Cloister^  a  corered  court  in  a  mon- 
astery or  college,  commonly  attach- 
ed to  the  church. 
Column,  the  support  of  an  arch  or 
entahlature,  keeping  somewhat  of 
classical  style  and  proportion. 
Corbel^  an  ornamented  projection  or 

bracket  supporting  a  weight. 
Cornic9,  the  highest  member  of  the 

entablature. 
Crocket,  a  conventional  tuft  of  foliage 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  ga- 
bles, etc. 
Crypt,  a  rault  beneath  a  building, 

wholly  or  partly  under  ground. 
Diaper,  a  uniform  ornamental  pattern 

covering  a  flat  surface. 
Jtyormer-tfiindote,  a  window  rising  from 
a  slopine  roof  and  covered  by  a 
small  gable. 
DormUorf,   the  sleeping-place  of  a 

monastery. 
EntabkUwe,  the  horisontal  mass  sup- 
ported by  the  columns  in  Greek 
architecture,    divided   into  Archi- 
trave, Frieze,  and  Cornice  (q.  v.). 
Flamboyant  Style,  the  late-Gothic  style 
of  France,  so  called  from  the  flame- 
like form  of  its  tracery,  occasion- 
ally met  with  in  England. 
Frjexe^  the  middle  member  of  the 
entablature,   often   enriched  with 
sculpture. 
Galilee,    a   porch  or  chapel  at  the 
entrance  to  a  church;  see  foot-note 
at  p.  412. 
Oargoyle,  a  projecting  carved  water- 
spout, usually  in  the  form  of  a 
grotesque  animal. 
Oroin,  the  curve  or  edge  formed  by 

the  intersection  of  two  vaults. 
Ha^f-tlmbered  or  Timbered  Buildings, 
buildings  consisting  of  wooden 
beams  and  posts,  with  the  inter- 
vening spaces  filled  up  with  plan- 
ter, clay,  or  brick-work. 
Hammer -beam,  a  large  proijecting 
beam  used  to  support  the  rafters 
of  a  roof  in  place  of  a  tie-beam. 


Herring-bone  Work,  masonry  in  which 
the  stones  are  laid  aslant  instead 
of  flat. 
Impost,    the    point  where   the  arch 

rises  from  its  piers. 
Jamb,  the  side  of  a  door,  window, 

or  archway. 
Lady  Chapel,  a  chapel  dedicated  to 

the  Virgin  Mary. 
Lieh  Qaie,  a  covered  gateway  at  the 
entrance  to  a  churchyard,  through 
which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  are 
carried  (A.  S.  lie,  a  corpse). 
lAeme'Tihe,  the  smaller  intermediate 
ribs  in  a  vault,   not  rising  from 
the  impost. 
Light,  a  window -opening,  compart- 
ment of  a  window. 
Moulding,  a  general  term  applied  to 
all  the  varieties  of  outline  or  con- 
tour  given  to    the  angles   of  the 
various  subordinate  parts  and  fea- 
tures of  buildings,   whether  pro- 
jections or  cavities,  such  as  cor- 
nices, capitals,  bases,  etc.  (Parker). 
Mullion,  an  upright  bar  of  stone  di- 
viding  a   window    into   compart- 
ments (lights). 
Jfave,  the  main  body  of  a  church, 
occupied    by  the   general   congre- 
gation. 
Ogee,  a  curved  line  or  moulding  partly 
concave  and  partly  convex  (adjec. 
Ogival), 
Oriel,  a  window  like  a  bay-window, 
but  supported  by  corbels  and  not 
resting  on  the  ground. 
Panelling,    ornamentation   of  a  flat 
surface  by  recused  compartments. 
Pargeted,  adorned  with  plaster  orna- 
mentation. 
Pier  J  the  support  of  an  arch,  whether 
taking  the  form  of  a  column  or 
not. 
Presbytery,  the  part  of  a  church  con- 
taining the  high-altar. 
Refectory,  the  dining-hall  of  a  mon- 
astery. 
Reredos,  the  screen  at  the  back  of 

an  altar. 
Ribs,  the  raised  bars  of  masonry  mark- 
ing the  joints  or  intersections  of 
a  vault. 
Rusticated  Masonry,  masonry  marked 
by    deeply    grooved   joints    round 
each  stone,  the  faces  of  the  stones 
being  generally  left  rough. 
Sedilia,  the  seats  for  the  officiating 
clergy  on  the  S.  side  of  the  choir, 
near  the  altar. 
Solar,  upper  room  or  loft,  withdraw- 
ing room. 
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Spandrel  y  the  8p»ce  (usnally  trian- 
gular) between  the  span  or  curve 
of  an  arch  and  the  right  angle 
enclosing  it. 

Splay f  the  embrasure,  or  sloping  side 
of  a  window-opening. 

Tie-beam,  a  transverse  beam  holding 
together  the  sides  of  a  roof  or  wall. 

Tracery,  the  ornamental  work  in  the 
heads  of  windows,  etc.,  formed  by 
the  crossing  or  interweaving  of  bars 
of  stone.  Plat€  Ti-aeery  ,  the  sim- 
plest form,  consists,  as  it  were,  of 
openings  punched  or  piereed  In  a 
stone  surface.  In  Oeometricai  Tra- 
cery the  forms  are  those  of  regular 
geometrical  figures,  while  in  the 
later  Flowing  Tracery  great  irregu- 
larity of  outline  prevails. 

Tramept,  the  cross-limb  of  a  church 
(or  barn). 


Triforium  Cthoronghfare'),  the  second 
stage  or  story  of  a  church,  between 
the  nave-arcade  and  the  clerestoj^ 
(q,  v.).  In  its  fully  developed  form 
a  passage  runs  round  it. 

VavXi,  Vaulting^  the  arched  ceiling 
of  a  building,  of  stone  or  brick. 
The  simplest  and  mo.<3t  ancient  form 
of  vault  over  a  rectangular  area 
is  the  Cylindrical,  Barrel,  or  Wag- 
gon Vault,  which  springs  from  two 
parallel  walls.  Oroined  Vaulting 
is  formed  by  the  intersection  of 
vaults  crossing  each  other  at  ri^ht 
angles.  Fan  Tracery  Vaulting,  yfhx^^ 
seems  to  be  peculiar  to  English 
Perp.  architecture,  is  a  form  in 
which  all  the  ribs  have  the  same 
curve  and  produce  an  effect  some- 
what resembling  the  sticky  of  a 
fan. 


Ancient  H  onnments 

by 

General  Pitt  BiveTs,  Government  Inspector  of  Ancient  MonnmentB. 

The  Ancient  Monuments  Act  of  1882  is  purely  permissive.  It  enables 
-the  owners  of  pre-historic  and  other  ancient  monuments,  who  desire  to 
do  so,  to  place  them  under  the  guardianship  .  of  H.  M.  Commissioners  of 
Works,  after  which  it  becomes  illegal  to  destroy  them.  They  continue  to 
be  the  property  of  their  owners,  as  before,  but  subject  to  their  being  pre- 
served as  National  lionuments,  and  tbese  provisions  are  binding  on  future 
owners.  The  fact  of  a  monument  being  under  the  Act  is  consequently  no 
criterion  of  its  historic  value;  it  merely  represents  a  voluntary  arrange- 
ment between  the  Government  and  the  owner.  Some  of  the  most  import- 
ant are  not  included,  whilst  those  that  are  under  the  Act,  amounting  to 
some  40  in  all,  are  not  in  all  cases  those  which  would  have  been  selected 
•  as  the  best  examples.  They  aflford,  however,  a  very  fair  sample  of  the 
class  to  which  they  belong.  In  the  following  brief  notice  of  some  of  the 
principal  Ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  the  letter  (I)  is  appended 
to  those  which  are  included  under  the  Act. 

Stone  Circlet  and  Collections  of  Standing  Stones.  The  majority  of  these 
appear  to  have  been  sepulchral,  but  their  uses  probably  varied  Indifferent 
localifies.  Amongst  these,  Stonehenge  (p.  101)  stands  pre-eminent.  Its  date 
has  never  been  ascertained,  nor  is  it  likely  that  much  light  will  be  thrown 
-upon  it,  until  the  ground  around  has  been  carefully  excavated  and  exam- 
ined. It  has  suffered  chiefly  from  the  elements,  and  is  liable  to  further  in- 
Jury  from  the  same  cause.  Amongst  other  monuments  of  the  same  cidsst  the 
most  important  are  :  The  Bing  of  Brogar,  in  the  Orkneys,  li5  M,  from  Kirk- 
wall Cp.  611);  Callernish  (I),  in  the  Island  of  Lewis,  16  M.  from  Stornoway ; 
the  iStone  Circle  on  Castle  Bigg  (I),  near  Keswick,  Cumberland ;  Long  |Leg 
and  her  Daughters  (p.  374) :  the  Rollrich  or  BoUright  Stones  (I;  p.  187); 
and  the  Circle  at  Stanton  Drew  (I;  p.  121).  —  Cromlechs.  These  consist 
of  upright  stones,  surmounted  by  one  or  more  cap-stones ,  and  they  have 
generally  formed  chambers  for  the  reception  of  the  dead,  covered  by  long 
or  round  mounds,  which  have  been  destroyed,  leaving  the  chambers  bare. 
They  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  the  Stone  Age.  Amongst  them  may 
be  mentioned :  Kits  Coty  House  (I  i  p.  34) ;  Plas  Nevrydd ,  in  Anglesey 
(p.  289) ;  and  the  Pentre  Evan  (I)  in  Pembrokeshire.  —  Chambered  Tumuli. 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the' burial  places  of  the  Stone  Age  folk  at 
Stoney  Littleton   (I),   near  Wellow,    Somersetshire,   5  M.  from   Bath;   the 
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Tumulus  at  Tley  (T)>  6  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Strond ,  Gloucestershire ;  and 
the  Chambered  Mound  at  Haeshowe.  Long  Barrows,  of  the  .^ame  pe- 
riod, hut  without  chambers,  are  to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain.  —  Bound  Barrows.  The  graves  of  the  Bronze  Age  people  are  to 
be  seen  spread  over  the  greater  part  of  Great  Britain.  Some  of  the  be/?t, 
including  the  so-called  Bovol  Barrows^  Bell  Barrows,  smd  Disc  Barrows, 
are  to  he  .seen  on  Salisbury  Plain,  near  Stonehenge,  or  on  the  road  from 
Salisbury  to  Blundford,  near  Woodyates,  about  12  M.  from  Saliabury.  — 
British  Camps,  These  usually  occupy  commanding  positions,  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  and  are  surrounded  by  one  or  more  banks  and  ditches.  They 
were  probably  uf^ed  ns  places  of  refuge  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts 
surrounding  them,  vehen  attacked  by  neighbouring  tribes ,  and  many  are 
known  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  in  Roman  times.  Maiden 
Castle  (p.  97)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  examples  of  these  structures. 
The  entrance  to  the  main  entrenchment  is  covered  by  a  series  of  earth- 
works, resembling  the  Demi-Lunet  of  a  modern  fortiflcation.  Old  Sarum 
(Sorbiodunum i  p.  101)  was  probably  originally  a  British  Camp,  though 
much  altered  in  Saxon  and  !Norman  times.  From  its  historical  associations 
it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  this  class  in  the  country. 
Cadbury  Gamp  (p.  122) ;  Worlebury,  on  the  hill  above  Weston-super-Mare 
(p.  127) ;  Cisbury  (p.  53)  ^  Barbury  Castle ,  between  Swindon  and  Marl- 
borough; and  the  Black  and  White  Catherthuns  (I),  5  M.  from  Brechin, 
Forfarshire,  may  also  be  mentioned  as  some  of  the  most  interesting.  — 
Places  of  worship  and  Assembly.  These  differ  from  the  Camps  in  having 
their  ditches  inside  of  the  ramparts,  instead  of  outside,  or  in  having  banks 
without  ditches.  The  most  important,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  is  un- 
doubtedly Avebury  (p.  106).    This  has  a  circle  of  large  stones  within  the 


all  of  which  have  fallen ^  the  Circle  on  Byam  Moor  (I;  p.  368)  is  a 
smaller  example  of  the  same  class;  Arthur's  Bound  Table,  near  Penrith, 
has  a  bank  and  ditch,  but  no  stone  circle;  Mayborough,  close  to  it,  has  a 
bank  constructed  of  carded  stone;  the  Circles  at  Thomborough,  near  Tan- 
field,  Yorkshire,  are  of  the  same  class;  the  Circle  at  Knowlton,  7  M.  to 
'  the  K.  of  Wimbome,  completes  the  list  of  these  structures.  The  latter, 
though  of  small  relief  and  little  known,  is  interesting  from  having  an 
early  IT^oraaan  church  in  the  centre,  which  in  all  probability  replaced 
some  earlier  pagan  place  of  worship.  —  Dykes  and  Continuous  Entrench- 
ments. The  Wall  of  Antoninus,  between  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  Firth  of 
ClydC)  marking,  as  it  does,  the  most  northern  boundary  of  the  Soman 
Empire,  is  a  monument  of  interest,  not  only  to  Scotchmen,  but  to  the 
whole  civilized  world.  It  is  now  almost  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  well-preserved  portion  near  Falkirk.  The  Boman  Wall  be- 
tween Carlisle  and  l^ewcastle  is  comparatively  well-preserved.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  several  Camps,  along  the  line,  is  that  at  Chesters 
(Cilurnum),  near  Hexham.  Traces  of  tne  great  entrenchment  called  Wans- 
dyke,  having  its  diteh  to  the  1^.,  naay  be  seen  in  several  places,  run- 
ning from  the  Severn  on  the  W.,  to  Savernake  Forest  on  the  K.  The  best 
position  for  seeing  this  dyke  is  at  Shepherd's  Shore,  4  M.  to  the  'H,  of  De- 
vizes. Bokerly  Dtyke  (p.  102),  11  M.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  on  the  Boman 
Boad  to  Badbury  Bjngs,  Is  an  entrenchment  of  high  relief,  4  M.  in  length, 
with  a  ditch  to  the  K.  £.  It  is  of  special  interest,  on  account  of  its  hav- 
ing lately  been  proved  to  have  been  constructed  subsequently  to  the 
reign  of  Bonoxius,  600  Boman  coins  having  been  found  in  the  rampart, 
dating  up  to  that,  period.  It  probably  formed  part  of  the  defensive  ar- 
rangementJs  of  the  Bomanized  Britons  against  their  Saxon  invaders.  Offa's 
Dyke  (p.  206),  running  from  the  Severn  northwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dee, 
and  several  dykes  in  Iforfolk  and  Suffolk  uxay  also  be  noted.  —  Ancient  Flint 
Uines  of  the  Stone  Age.  The  people  of  the  Stone  Age  were  in  the  habit  of 
sinking  shafts,  30  or  40  feet  deep,  in  chalk  districts,  to  obtain  the  kind  of 
flint,  suitable  for  the  construction  of  their  implements,  and  wen  the  proper 
vein  of  flints  was  reached,  galleries  were  driven  along  it  in  all  directioni 
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The  best  example  of  these  is  to  be  seen  within  the  Camp  at  Cisbury 
(p.  53),  near  Worthing.  Another  similar  collection  of  flint  mines  is  at 
Grimes  Graves ,  near  Brandon ,  Soffolk.  —  Vitrified  Forts.  Examples  of 
this  class  of  fortiQcation  may  be  seen  at  the  Hill  of  Koath,  7  H.  to  the  S. 
of  Huntly,  Aberdeenshire ;  at  Knockfarrel,  near  Strathpeffer,  Roasshire;  at 
Craig-Phadrig,  near  Inverness  (p.493);  at  Finhaven,  near  Aberlemno,  For- 
farshire;  and  Bun  Mac  Uisneachan,  in  Loch  Ective.  —  Cup-Barked  Stones. 
At  Ukley  Moor,  in  Yorkshire  j  at  Dnimtroddan  (I),  2  M.  from  Port  William, 
Wigtonshlre  jat  Aberfeldy,  Foptingale,  and  elsewhere  in  Perthshire;  at 
Blackshore,  West  Kilbride,  Argyleshire,  and  many  other  places.  —  Pictith 
Tower*.  The  most  perfect  example  of  this  class  of  structure  is  at  Mousa  (I), 
in  Shetland  (p.  512);  others  are  at  Carloway  (I),  16  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stornoway, 
in  the  Island  of  Lewis ;  at  Glenelg  (I),  on  the  W.  coast  of  Invernessshire ; 
at  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire ;  and  the  Dun  of  Domadilla,  Durness,  Suther- 
landshire.  The  most  southern  monument  of  this  class,  somewhat  en- 
larged and  modified  in  form,  is  Edin's  Hall,  near  Dunse,  Berwickshire.  — 
Sculptured  Stones.  These  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  monuments  in 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  the  north  of  England,  belonging  to  the  period  of  the 
Celtic  Church.  Many  of  them  are  elaborately  carved  with  the  interlaced 
patterns  and  symbols  that  are  peculiar  to  this  period,  and  by  examining 
a  large  series  of  them,  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Celtic  Cross  may  be  traced 
in  their  development  from  the  Chi-Bho  Monogram  of  the  Catacombs  at 
Rome.  Of  these,  the  Pillars  at  Eirkmadrine  (I),  5M.  to  the  S.  of  Stranraer, 
Wigtonshire,  are  inscribed  with  the  monogram,  and  are  reputed  to  be  the 
oldest  monuments  of  this  class  in  Scotland.  Others  of  early  type  may  be 
seen  in  the  ruined  Priory  at  Whithorn  in  the  same  county.  Amongst  the 
most  interesting  in  other  parts  of  Scotland  and  Wales  are  the  High  Cross 
at  Ruthwell  (p.  463),  remarkable  for  ita  runic  inscription;  Fowlis  Wester, 
5  M.  to  the  K.E.  of  Crieflf;  St.  Madoes.  near  Glencarse  SUtion,  7  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Perth;  Rossie  Priory,  8  M.  to  the  N.  of  Inchture  Station,  in  Perth- 
shire; Glamis,  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Forfar,  and  Eassie,  not  far  from  it; 
three  at  Aberlemno,  6M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Forfar;  a  large  number  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Meigle,  in  Perthshire,  collected  in  the  old  school-house 
there;  Dyce  and  Monymusk,  in  Aberdeenshire;  and  many  others.  The 
largest  monument  of  this  class  in  Scotland  is  the  Suenos  Stone,  1  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Forres,  which  is  elaborately  carved  with  figures  on  both  sides. 
In  Wales,  monuments  of  a  similar  character  are  in  the  church  at  Llant- 
wit  Major  (p.  196);  several  crosses  in  the  grounds  at  Margam,  Glamorgan- 
shire (p.  196) ;  an  inscribed  cross,  with  a  Chi-Rho  Monogram,  at  Penmachno, 
4V«  M.  from  Bettws-y-Coed  (p.  308);  and  elsewhere.  —  Ogham  Stones, 
Stones  with  Ogham  Inscriptions  may  be  seen  at  Hackness,  5  M.  to  the 
K.  W.  of  Scarborough,  in  Yorkshire.  In  Scotland  at  Logie  Elphinstone, 
in  Aberdeenshire ;  at  Newton,  in  the  New  House,  near  Inverurie,  Aber- 
deenshire; in  the  Museum  at  Golspie,  Sutherlandshire,  and  in  the  Museum 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  in  Edinburgh.  In  Wales,  at 
Eglwys  Cymmyn,  6  M.  from  Whitland ;  at  Garreg  Fyrddyn,  near  Abergwill, 
and  in  the  churchyard  of  Llandawke,  Carmarthenshire;  at  St.  Dogmael; 
Dugoed,  near  Clydai,  and  in  Clydal  Churchyard,  6  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  New- 
castle-Emlyn  (p.  202);  near  Margam  (p.  196).  and  elsewhere.  —  Round 
Belfry  Towers.  Of  these  structures,  of  whicn  such  a  number  are  to  be 
seen  in  Ireland,  Scotland  possesses  two  examples :  vit.  at  Brechin  (p.  499), 
und  Abernethy,  in  Perthshire.  Both  are  in  good  preservation.  —  Bo~ 
mono-British  Village*.  The  two  most  interesting  villages  of  this  period 
are  those  at  Woodcuts  and  Rotherly  (p.  10^.  They  are  instructive,  on 
account  of  having  been  thoroughly  explored,  and  the  excavations  in  them, 
illustrated  by  means  of  a  series  of  upwards  of  30  models,  which  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  Museum  at  Farnham  (p.  102),  not  far  from  their  sites. 

The  above  has  no  pretension  to  being  a  complete  list  of  even  the  most 
important  pre-historic  and  ancient  Monuments  of  Great  Britain.  It  may 
however  serve,  to  direct  the  traveller  to  some  of  the  most  accessible  spec- 
imens of  each  class. 


1.  London.^ 

Arrival.  Cabs  (see  p.  3)  are  in  waiting  at  the  railway-atations  and 
landing-stages,  and  Private  Omnibtues,  holding  &-10  persons,  may  be  ob« 
tained  at  the  chief  stations  on  previous  application  to  the  Railway  Go. 
(fare  is.  per  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  Ss,).  Those  who  arrire  by  water 
have  sometimes  to  land  in  small  boats  (GcT.  for  each  person,  8d.  for  each 
trunk).    The  watermen  with  badges  are  alone  bound  by  the  tariff. 

Bailway  Stations.  There  are  in  all  about  200  railway-stations  in  Lon- 
don, including  those  ot  the  Underground  Bailway  (see  below)  and  the 
suburban  stations  of  the  ordinary  lines.  The  following  are  the  terminal 
stations  of  the  chief  lines.  1.  Etuton  Square  Station^  near  Euaton  Boad 
and  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  for  the  trains  of  the  London  and  North 
Western  Bailway  to  Bugby,  Chester,  If.  Wales.  Holyhead  (for  Ireland), 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Carlisle,  and  Scotland.  2.  8t.  Paneras 
Station,  Euston  Road,  for  the  trains  of  the  Midland  Bailway  to  Bedford, 
Derby,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland. 
8.  Klnff^s  Cross  Station,  Euston  Road,  adjoining  the  last,  for  the  trains  of 
the  Great  Northern  Co.  to  Peterborough,  Sheffield,  York,  Hull,  Lincoln, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  and  Scotland.  4.  Paddington  Station, 
for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Western  Bailway  to  the  West  and  South-West 
of  England,  Windsor,  Oxford,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Wales.  6.  Victoria  Station,  victoria  Street,  S.  W.,  a  double  station  for 
the  trains  of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway,  the  London,  Bright- 
on, and  South  Coast  Bailway.  and  various  suburban  lines.  6.  Waterloo 
Station,  Waterloo  Boad,  for  toe  trains  of  the  London  and  South  Western 
Bailway  to  Beading,  Windsor,  and  the  South-West  of  England.  7.  London 
Bridge  Station,  for  the  Brighton  and  South  Coast  Bailway.  8.  Charing 
Cross  Station,  close  to  Trafalgar  Square,  for  the  trains  of  the  South  Eastern 
Bailway  to  Tunbridge,  Canterbury,  Folkestone,  Dover,  etc.,  and  of  local 
lines.  9.  Cannon  Street  Station,  tiie  City  terminus  for  the  same  lines  as 
Charing  Cross.  10.  Ludgate  Hilt,  and  11.  Holbom  Viaduct,  City  termini 
of  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bailway,  and  of  local  lines.  12.  Liverpool 
Street  Station,  for  the  trains  of  the  Great  Eastern  Bailway  to  Cambridge,  Lin- 
coln, the  Eastern  Counties,  and  local  stations.  IS.  Broad  Street  Station,  adjoin- 
ing the  last,  for  the  local  trains  of  the  North  London  Bailway.  16.  Fenchurch 
Street  Station,  near  the  Bank,  for  Blackwall,  Gravesend,  Southend,  etc. 

Steamera.  Steamers  ply  from  London  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Those  from  the  Continent  of  Europe,  Scotland,  etc.,  land  their  passengers 
at  wharves  below  London  Bridge  (landing,  see  above),  while  the  large 
Oceanic  liners  enter  the  docks  lower  down  the  river,  the  passengers,  when 
necessary,  being  sent  on  to  London  by  special  trains.  American  visitors 
to  England  usually  land  at  Liverpool  (p.  323)  or  Southampton  (p.  80).  The 
custom-house  formalities  are  similar  to  those  described  at  p.  xix.  — 
Numerous  River  Steamboats  ply  on  the  Thames  between  Hampton  Court  on 
the  W.  and  Southend  and  Sheemess  on  the  E.,  calling  at  about  46  intex- 
mediate  piers,  most  of  which  are  on  the  N.  bank.  Between  London  Bridge, 
Chelsea,  and  intermediate  stations  the  steamers  ply  at  intervals  of  10  min. 
in  summer  (fares  Y2-2<2.),  between  Westminster  and  Greenwich  every 
Vs  hr.  (8(1.),  and  between  Chelsea  and  Kew  every  Va  ^r-  (6<i.). 

Hotels.  The  following  are  large  hotels,  with  rooms  at  various  rates, 
adjoining  the  principal  railway-stations:  Gsand  Midland,  St.  Paneras 
Station;  Euston,  Euston  Square  Station ;  Gbeat  Nokthebn,  King's  Cross; 


t  For  a  detailed  description  of  London  the  traveller  is  referred  to 
Baedekfr's  Handbook  for  London  (7  th  edit.,  1889),  as  nothing  more  is  at- 
tempted here  than  a  bare  outline  of  the  principal  sights  and  a  small  se- 
lection of  practical  information. 
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GuEAT  Westekm,  Paddington  Station;  Cuaking  Cboss,  Charing  Cross 
Station,  Strand;  GK09VENOK,  Victoria  Station ;  Holborm  Viaduct,  Holborn 
Viaduct  Station;  Cammon  Stbeet,  Cannon  St.  Station;  Great  Eastern, 
Liverpool  St.;  Terminus,  London  Bridge  Station.  —  Other  large  hotels 
belonging  to  companies:  Mrtropole,  Victoria,  Grand,  ^Northumberland 
AYenue,  Charing  Cross;  Savot,  Thames  Embankment,  overlooking  the 
river;  Buckinguah  Palace,  Buckingham  Palace  Gate;  Westhinstbb  Pa- 
lace, Windsor,  Victoria  St.,  Westminster;  Langham,  Portland  Place; 
First  Avenue,  Holborn;  Inns  of  Court,  High  Holborn;  Alexandra,  16  St. 
George's  Place,  Hyde  Park  Corner.  B.  &  A.  at  these  generally  from  4«. 
Qd.  or  5*.  upwards,  table  d'hote  D.  5-6*.  —  At  the  W.  End:  Claridge's, 
49  Brook  St.,  Grosvenor  So.,  aristocratic  and  expensive;  Albemarle,  Albe- 
marle St.  ;  BucKLAND's,  42  Brook  St.;  Berkeley,  77  Piccadilly;  Bristol, 
Burlington  Gardens ;  Thomas's,  25  Berkeley  Sq. ;  Continental,  1  Regent  St.; 
Limher's,  2  George  St.,  Hanover  Sq.;  Queen's  Gatl\  98  Queen*s  Gate;  South 
Kensington,  Queen^s  Gate  Terrace;  Cadogan,  75  Sloane  St.;  Norkis's, 
48  Bussell  Boad,  Addison  Koad  Station;  Bailee's,  Gloucester  Road;  and 
many  others  in  the  streets  leading  out  of  Piccadilly,  Regent  St.,  and  Bond 
St.  The  accommodation  at  these  West  End  hotels  is  generally  good  and 
the  terms  high:  B.  &  A.  54.,  D.  b-iOs.  —  In  or  near  Trafalgar  Sq.  and  the 
Strand:  ]foRLEY''8,  Trafalgar  Sq. ;  Golden  Cross,  Somerset,  Haxell's, 
Strand  (Nos.  452,  162,  371);  Previtali,  14  Arundel  St.,  Haymarket; 
HuMMUMS,  Tavistock,  (B.,  B.,  &  A.  7*.  6(1.),  Covbnt  Garden,  Bedford, 
Covent  Garden;  Arundel,  19  Arundel  St,  on  the  Thames  Embankment. 
There  are  also  numerous  quiet  family  hotels  in  the  streets  leading  from 
the  Strand  to  the  Thames.  Charges  at  these  somewhat  less :  R.  £  A.  from 
3*.  6d.,  D.  from  3«.  —  In  Bloomsbury:  Burr's  (R.  2*.  6d.),  Rowland's, 
Queen  Sq.  (Xos.  11,  14),  less  pretending ;  Bedford,  93  Southampton  Row; 
Horseshoe,  Bedford  Head,  Tottenham  Court  Road  (Nos.  264,  235),  com- 
mercial. —  In  Holborn :  Ridler's,  Wood's,  Fumival's  Inn  (quiet) ;  Imperial, 
Holborn  Viaduct;  Cocker's,  19  Charterhouse  Sq.  (quiet).  —  In  Fleet  Street 
and  the  City:  Andebton's,  Peele's,  Fleet  St.  (Nos.  162, 177; ;  Cathedral, 
48  St.  Paul's  Churchyard:  t>E  Eetseu's  Royal,  Embankment,  Blackfriars,  a 
large  house  (R.  &  A.  from  5*.,  D.  4*.);  Albion,  172  Aldersgate  St. ;  Green 
Dragon,  188  BishopsgateWithout;  City  of LoNDON,llBishop8gateSt.Within; 
Seyd's,  39  Finsbury  Sq.  (R.  &  B.  55.  6rf.),  etc.  —  Temperance  Hotels:  West 
Central,  97  Southampton  Row;  Armfikld's,  South  Place,  Finsbury;  Wild's, 
30  Ludgate  Hill ;  Insull's,  Burton  Crescent,  Brunswick  Sq.,  W.  C. 

Boarding  Houses  and  Private  Lodgings  are  generally  easily  obtain- 
able in  London,  through  application  to  a  respectable  house-agent  or  by  ad- 
vertisement. The  dearest  and  best  are  in  the  West  End :  e.g.  in  the  streets 
leading  out  of  Piccadilly  and  St.  James's  St.  The  neigbourhood  of  the  British 
Museum  is  another  convenient  quarter  for  boarding  and  lodging  houses  at 
more  moderate  prices  (R.  from  15«.,  R.  with  board  from  30<.  a  week). 

Ilestaurantg.  *Solborn^  218  High  Holborn;  Criterion^  Regent  Circus, 
two  of  the  largest  and  best-know  n  restaurants  in  London ;  *St.  James's 
ffalh  69  Regent  St.  and  25  PiccaJiUy;  *rerreyy  *Ca/4  Royal,  *Bwlington. 
KHhn,  Regent  St.,  first-class  and  e.vpensive;  *Oatti,  Adelaide  St.  and  436 
Strand;  Simpson's,  Gaiety,  Romano,  Strand  (Nos.  101,  343,  399);  Savoy  Eotel 
(see  above),  with  open-air  restaurant,  high  charges;  Caoot*r,  20  Leicester  Sq. ; 
*KeUner,  29  Church  St.,  Soho  (French;  somewhat  expensive);  "^Monico, 
15  Tichbome  St. ;  f ra*co<i*  26  Oxford  St. ;  *Rainhou>,  Cock,  Fleet  St.  (Nos.  16, 
22) ;  Old  Cheshire  Cheese,  16  Wine  Office  Court,  Fleet  St.  (quaint  aid  rooms); 
Lake  A  Turner,  49  Cheapside;  Pimm^s,  3  Poultry;  *London  Tavern,  53  Fen- 
church  St.;  "Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate  (an  interesting  mediaeval  building, 
handsomely  lUted  up);  White  Hart,  63  Borough  High  St.,  South wark; 
Three  Tuns  Tavern,  Billingsgate  Fish  Karket,  Lower  Thames  St.  (fish-dinner, 
from  4  to  5  p.  m.,  2*.).  —  Oysters:  Scott^  18  Coventry  St.,  Haymarket; 
Rule,  38  Maiden  Lane,  Covent  Garden ;  Fimm,  3  Poultry ;  Lightfoot,  22 
Lime  St. ;  Smith,  867  Strand. 

Cafes.  Simpson,  Oatti,  Criterion,  KUhn,  Veirey,  Ca/4  Royal,  Monieo, 
^.e  above;  *  Vienna  Cafi,  corner  of  Oxford  St.  and  Hart  St.,  near  the  British 
ifleumj  Cafi  de  JPariSt  Ludgate  Hill;  Baker^s,  1  Change  Alley,  Comhill, 
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■  Oabg.  The  ^Fow-foheelera'  have  seats  for  four  persons  inside,  iind  the 
Hantomtj  or  two-wheeled  cabs,  have  seats  for  two  persons,  though  often 
used  by  three.  The  latter  are  the  faster  and  more  comfortable.  The  fares 
are  reckoned  by  distance,  unless  the  cab  is  expressly  hired  by  time,  the 
rate  being  Qd.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile,  with  a  minimum  of  U. 
Each  pers.  above  two  6d.  extra  for  the  whole  hiring.  Beyond  the  4-mile 
radius  from  Charing  Cross  the  fare  is  I*,  per  mile.  Per  hour  2«.  for  four- 
wheelers  and  2s.  Qd.  for  hansoms ;  each  addit.  V4  hr.  Qd.  or  Sd.  For  each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  2d.  Each  driver  is  bound  to  produce 
the  authorised  Book  of  Distances  if  required.  In  cases  of  attempted  im- 
position the  passenger  should  demand  the  cabman's  number,  or  order  him 
to  drive  to  the  nearest  police  court  or  station.  A  rough-and-ready  means 
of  calculating  fares  is  to  allow  id.  per  minute  in  a  hansom  (less  for  four- 
wheelers). 

Omnibuses,  of  which  there  are  at  least  200  lines,  traverse  the  streets 
in  all  directions  from  about  8  a.m.  till  midnight.  The  destination  of  each 
^bus  and  the  principal  streets  through  which  it  passes  are  painted  on 
the  outside.  'Buses  keep  to  the  le/t  in  driving  along  the  street,  and  stop 
when  hailed.  To  prevent  mistakes,  the  passenger  should  mention  his 
destination  to  the  conductor  on  entering.  The  fares  are  very  low,  gener- 
ally ranging  from  »/«<*•  to  id. 

Tramways.  Several  lines  are  in  operation  in  the  outlying  districts. 
The'  cars  are  comfortable  and  the  fares  moderate  (1-4(2.). 

Coaches.  During  summer  well-appointed  stage-coaches,  generally  start- 
ing from  Northumberland  Avenue,  ply  to  various  places  of  interest  round 
London,  affording,  in  fine  weather,  a  very  pleasant  way  of  seeing  the 
scenery. 

Theatres.  London  contains  about  65  theatres,  most  of  which  are  in 
or  near  the  Strand.  Opera  is  performed  at  Her  MeOestpU  TheeUre  or  Opera 
ffouse,  Ilaymarket,  and  the  Royal  Italian  Opera  or  Coveni  Garden  Theatre. 
The  largest  theatre  is  Drury  Lane  Theatre^  for  spectacular  plays,  panto- 
mimes, etc.  Among  the  other  leading  theatres  are  the  Lycewn  (Mr.  Henry 
Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry),  the  Ilaymarket^  St.  Jamefi.,  Savoy  (Gilbert 
and  Sullivan's  operas),  Princess's^  Adelphi,  Strand,  Qaietyy  Vaudeville^  Olobe, 
Royal  Court,  Toole^ty  Garrick,  Shaftesbury,  Lyric,  Terry'^B,  Olympic,  Comedy, 
and  Royalty. 

Kusir  Halls.  Alhambra,  Empire,  Leicester  Square  (with  elaborate 
ballets) j  London  Pavilion,  Piccadilly  Circus;  Tivoli,  Strand j  Trocadero, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue;  Oxford,  14  Oxford  St.,  and  many  others.  —  Concerts 
of  high-class  music  are  given  at  St.  James's  Ball,  the  Royal  Albert  Ball, 
the  Crystal  Palace^  St.  George^*  Hall,  Prince's  Hall^  etc. 

Places  of  Entertainment.  Tussaud's  Waxworks,  Marylebone  Road; 
German  Reed's  Dramatic  Entertainment,  St.  George's  Hall;  Egyptian  Hall, 
Piccadilly;  Moore  and  Burgess  Minstrels  (Christy  Minstrels),  St.  James's 
Hall;  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster;  Olympia,  near  the  Addison  Road 
Station,  Kensington  (a  large  skating-rink) ;  Panorama  of  Hiagara^  York 
St.,  Westminster  (adm.  is.). 

Exhibitions  of  Pictures.  Royal  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  Burlington  House, 
Piccadilly  (exhibition  of  works  of  modern  British  artists  in  summer; 
adnr.  1«.);  Orosvenor  Gallery,  137  New  Bond  St.  (1*.);  Ifew  Gallery.  121  Re- 
gent St.  (1«.);  Royal  Society  of  Painters  in  Water- Colours,  6  Pall  Mall  E*st 
(1*.);  Royal  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water -Colours,  191  Piccadilly  (Is.); 
Dudley  Gallery,  Egyptian  Hall ;  Royal  Society  of  British  ArtistSy  Suffolk 
St.,  Pall  Mall;  Dori  Gallery,  35  New  Bond  St.  (1«.) 

United  States  Minster,  Hon.  Robert  T.  Lincoln^  123  Victoria  St.,  S.W. 
(11-3);  Consul,  John  C.  New,  Esq.,  12  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopfgate,  E.  C. 

The  Lady  Guide  Association,  16  Cockspur  St.,  Charing  Cross,  gives 
information  of  all  kinds  to  travellers. 


The  accompanying  table  shows  the  principal  sighta  of  London,  with 
the  hours  and  other  conditions  of  admission. 
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London^  the  metropolis  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  largest 
city  in  the  world,  lies  in  the  S.£.  of  England,  on  both  banks  of  the 
river  Thames,  and  embraces  parts  of  the  four  counties  of  Middlesex^ 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Surrey.  At  the  census  of  1881  the  aggregate  pop- 
ulation of  the  metropolitan  parliamentary  boroughs  (conterminous 
with  the  new  County  of  the  City  of  London)  was  3,963,307 ;  it  is 
now  about  4V2  millions.  The  city  has  doubled  in  size  within  the 
last  half-century,  being  now  about  16  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
9  M.  wide  from  N.  to  S.,  and  covering  122  sq.  M.  of  ground.  The 
area  included  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  extending  for  a 
radius  of  15  M.  from  Charing  Cross,  amounts  to  690  sq.  M.  and 
contains  considerably  over  5  million  inhabitants. 

The  principal  and  larger  part  of  London  lies  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  includes  the  Ciit/y  or  commercial  and  money-making 
quarter  on  the  E.,  and  the  fashionable  West  End,  with  the  palaces 
of  the  Queen  and  the  nobility  and  most  of  the  sights  frequented  by 
visitors.  The  manufacturing  quarters  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  also  the  outlying  districts  to  the  N.  and  E.  are  com- 
paratively uninteresting  to  strangers. 

At  what  period  the  BritonB  settled  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Lon- 
don, we  have  no  means  of  knowing  *,  bat  the  British  settlement  became 
a  Roman  station  in  the  reign  of  the  Emp.  Claudius  (41-64  A.  D.)  and 
received  the  name  of  Landinium^  evidently  an  adaptation  of  the  British 
name  Llyndun  (from  Llyn^  a  pool,  and  Dim  or  Dun,  a  hill-fort).  Under 
the  Romans  London  became  a  commercial  city  of  no  little  importance, 
and  afterwards,  as  capital  of  one  of  the  Saxon  kingdoms,  it  continued  to 


advance  rapidly.  It  became  practically  the  capital  of  England  in  the 
time  of  Canute,  and  received  a  charter  from  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  present  form  of  its  Corporation  dates  from  the  close  of  the  12th  cen- 


tury. In  the  13-15th  cent,  the  city  suffered  severely  from  fires,  pesti- 
lences, and  the  outbreaks  of  Wat  Tyler  (1380)  and  Jack  Cade  (1450).  The 
Great  Plague  of  1664-66  carried  off  about  100,000  of  its  citizens,  and  the 
Qreat  Fire  of  1666  destroyed  13,000  houses.  Since  then  its  history  has 
been  in  the  main  one  of  constant  progress  and  growth,  the  stages  of  which 
are  best  marked  by  the  erection  of  its  principal  public  buildings  and  by 
public  improvements  of  all  kinds. 

Charing  CroBB,  which  is  the  official  centre  of  London,  from 
which  the  cab-radius,  etc.,  are  measured,  and  also  practically  the 
centre  of  the  London  of  the  sight-seer,  is  the  open  space  to  the  S. 
of  Trafalgar  Square,  between  the  Strand  and  Whitehall.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  village  of  Cherringe.  ♦Tra- 
fialgar  Square,  one  of  the  finest  open  spaces  in  London,  contains 
the  Nelson  Column  and  statues  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock,  Sir  Chas. 
Napier^  George  /F.,  and  Oen.  Gordon,  To  the  N.E.  is  the  church 
of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields^  by  Gibbs. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Trafalgar  Square  stands  the  **National  Gal- 
lery, erected  in  1832-38  and  enlarged  in  1860,  1876,  and  1887 
(adm.,  see  p.  4 ;  catalogues  is.  and  6(2.).  From  the  large  number 
of  artists  represented,  the  collections  it  contains  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  of  art,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  masterpieces  of 
the  first  rank.  The  Italian  and  Netherlandish  Schools  are  admirably 
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represented,  the  French  and  Spanish  less  fully.  The  Older  British 
Masters  are  well  illustrated,  and  the  large  collection  of  Turner's 
landscapes  is  unrivalled,  but  the  English  water-colourists  are  al- 
most unrepresented.   About  1100  pictures  in  all  are  exhibited. 

Boohs  I-IX.,  reached  by  the  central  staircase,  contain  the  Italian 
pictures;  EB.  X-XII.  the  Flemish  and  Dutch;  B.  XIII.  the  late  Italian; 
E.  XIV.  the  French ;  E.  XV.  the  Spanish ;  BR.  XVI-XVII.  (at  the  head  of 
the  staircase  to  the  ri^ht)  the  old  British;  BE.  XIX-XXI.  the  modern 
British;  and  E.  XXII.  the  Turner  Collection.  In  the  basement  are  a 
collection  of  water-colours  by  Turner  and  others,  some  monochrome  draw- 
ings by  Rubens  and  Van  Dpck,  several  paintings  fcelonging  to  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  (right),  water-colour  copies  of  early  Italian  painters,  and 
copies  of  Velatquez  and  Rembrandt  (left). 

Among  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Oallery  are  RaphaeVs  ^Madonna  degli 
Ansidei^  (No.  1171,  E.  VI.;  bought  in  1884  for  70,000r),  Pope  JuUus  IL 
(27,  E.  VI),  'Garvagh  Madonna'  (744,  VI),  Vision  of  a  Knight  (213,  VI), 
and  St.  Catharine  (168,  VI) ;  Titian's  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  (35,  VII),  Holy 
Family  (635,  VII),  and  *Noli  me  tangere'  (270,  VII);  Ferone^e'*  Family 
of  Darius  (294,  VII);  portraits  by  Moroni  (697,  1022,  VII)  and  Moretto 
(299,  VII);  good  specimens  of  Oiov.  BeUini  (280,  189,  808,  VII);  the  Eais- 
ing  of  Lazarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo  (1,  VII);  Madonna  and  Child,  by 
Leon,  da  Vinci  (1093,  I);  a  portrait  by  Andrea  del  Sarto  (690,  I);  Fra 
Angelica's  Christ  with  the  banner  of  the  Eesurrection  (663,  II) ;  JBotticellVs 
Nativity  (1034,  III);  a  Madonna  by  Pcr«^i»o  (288,  VI) ;  works  by  Correggio 
(23,  15,  10,  IX);  portraits  and  other  works  by  Rembrandt  (775,  672,  243, 
757,  45,  X) ;  Charles  I.,  by  Van  Dyck  (1172,  X ;  bought  for  17,50Or) ;  the 
Idle  Servant,  by  Macu  (207,  X);  Triumph  of  Julius  Cwsar  and  the  ^Chapeaa 
de  Paille',  by  Rubens  (278,  X,  and  852,  Xll) ;  Peace  of  Munster,  by  Terhurg 
(896.  X);  three  beautiful  little  works  by  Jan  van  Eyck  (222,  186,  290,  XI); 
good  specimens  of  De  Hooghe  (834,  835,  XII),  Cuyp^  Hobbema^  Hals.,  Van 
der  Heist.,  I.  van  Ottade^  etc.;  landscapes  by  Claude  Lorrmn  (B.  XIV); 
characteristic  examples  of  Velazquez  and  Murillo  (B.  XV) ;  numerous  works 
of  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Gainsborough  (XVI,  XVII),  Constable  (XIX),  Turner 
(XXII),  etc. ;  two  works  by  Rossetti  (XIX). 

From  Trafalgar  Square  Vall  Mall,  with  the  principal  ClubSj 
Marlborough  House  (Prince  of  Wales),  and  St.  James's  Palace^  leads 
to  the  S.W,  towards  the  Green  Park.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Pall 
Mall  lies  St.  James's  Park,  at  the  W.  end  of  which  is  Buckingham. 
Palace,  the  London  residence  of  the  Queen,  containing  a  fine  pic- 
ture-gallery (access  difficult  to  obtain). 

Northumberland  Avenue,  leading  to  the  S.E.  from  Trafalgar 
Square  to  the  Thames,  contains  three  huge  hotels  and  the  Consti- 
tutional Club.    On  the  Embankment  is  the  National  Liberal  Club. 

Whitehall,  leading  to  the  S.  from  Trafalgar  Square,  passes 
the  Admiralty,  the  Horse  Guards  (headquarters  of  the  military 
authorities),  and  the  various  Government  Offices  (all  to  the  right). 
On  the  other  side  are  Scotland  Yard  (headquarters  of  the  police), 
the  United  Service  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  and  the  palace  of 
♦Whitehall,  the  only  relic  of  which  is  the  fine  Palladian  Banquet- 
ing  Hall,  now  a  Royal  Chapel  (adm.  on  application  to  the  keeper). 
Whitehall  is  continued  by  Parliament  Street,  leading  to  Parlia- 
ment Square,  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Peel,  Palmers- 
ton,  Derby,  Beaconsfield,  and  Canning,  To  the  left  rise  the  *Houses 
of  Parliament,  a  huge  building  in  the  richest  late-Gothic  (Tudor) 
style,  by  Sir  diaries  Barry.  The  exterior  is  adorned  with  iunumer- 
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al)le  statues,  and  the  interior  is  fitted  up  with  great  taste  and 
splendour  (adm.,  see  p.  4;  adm.  to  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords  or 
House  of  Commons  through  a  member;  the  former  open  to  the 
public  when  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Appeal).  The  Victoria  Tower^ 
the  largest  of  the  three  which  adorn  the  building,  is  340  ft.  high. 
—  Westminiter  Hall,  adjoining  the  Houses  of  Parliament  on  the 
W.  and  forming  a  kind  of  public  entrance-hall,  is  part  of  the  ancient 
palace  of  Westminster  and  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  century. 
The  fine  oaken  ceiling  is  a  masterpiece  of  timber  architecture. 

To  the  S.  of  Parliament  Square,  opposite  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, stands  "'^Weitminiter  Abbey,  said  to  have  been  founded  in 
the  7th  cent.,  rebuilt  by  Edward  the  Confessor  (1049-65),  and  dat- 
ing in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  latter  half  of  the  13th  cent., 
with  numerous  important  additions  and  alterations.  The  chapel  of 
Henry  VII.  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  the 
towers  from  1722-40.  With  its  royal  burial-vaults  and  long  series 
of  mounments  to  celebrated  men,  Westminster  Abbey  may  claim 
to  be  the  British  Walhalla  or  Temple  of  Fame.  Admission,  see  p.  4. 

The  ^Interior  produces  a  very  fine  and  imposing  effect,  though  this  is 
somewhat  marred  by  the  egregiously  bad  taste  of  many  of  the  monu- 
ments with  which  naye,  aisles,  and  transepts  arc  filled.  The  roost  inter- 
esting monuments  are,  perhaps,  those  in  the  Po€tt^  Comer  (8.  transept). 
Of  the  chapels  at  the  E.  end,  of  the  church  (adm.,  see  p.  4,)  the  most  note- 
.  worthy  are  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  the  beautiful  Perp.  **Chapel 
of  Henry  VII,;  but  all  contain  interesting  tombs.  The  Cloisters  and  Chap' 
ter  House  should  also  be  visited. 

To  the  N.  of  the  abbey  stands  St,  MargareV$  Churchy  with  some 
•interesting  monuments  and  stained-glass  windows.  On  the  S.  it  is 
adjoined  by  Westminster  School  ^  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant schools  in  the  country.  The  Westminster  Columny  to  the 
W.  of  the  Abbey,  commemorates  former  pupils  killed  in  war. 

From  Westminster  Bridge^  which  crosses  the  Thames  here,  the 
^Victoria  Embankment  runs  to  the  N.  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  to  Blackfriars,  whilo  the  Albebt  Embankment  extends  to 
the  S.,  on  the  opposite  bank,  to.Vauxhall  Bridge.  The  lormer  is 
embellished  with  Cleopatra's  Needle  (an  obelisk  brought  f^om  Egypt), 
several  Statues^  and  pleasantly  laid  out  gardens.  Among  the  chief 
buildings  adjoining  the  Victoria  Embankment  are  Montague  House 
(Duke  of  Buccleuch),  the  National  Liberal  Club  (p.  6),  the  Savoy 
Hotel  (p.  2),  the  Medical  Examination  Hall^  Somerset  House  (p.  1 1), 
the  School  Board  Office^  the  Temple  (p.  11),  Sion  College^  the  City 
of  London  School,  and  the  Royal  Hotel  (p.  2). 

We  may  now  return  to  Trafalgar  Square  and  proceed  to  the 
N.W.  to  Piccadilly,  a  handsome  street  extending  to  the  W.  from 
Haymarket.  The  E.  portion  of  the  street  contains  handsome  shops, 
business  -  houses,  and  concert-halls.  To  the  right  is  Burlington 
Home,  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Academy ,  Royal  Society,  and 
several  other  learned  bodies.  To  the  left  is  the  Museum  of  Practical 
Geology  (adra.,  see  p.  4;  entr.  from  Jermyu  St.).    The  W.  half  of 
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Piccadilly,  skirting  the   Oreen  Park,  contains  many  aristocratic 
residences  and  clnbs. 

Piccadilly  ends  at  Hyde  Park  Comer,  the  S.E.  entrance  of  ^Hyde 
Parky  the  most  fashionable  of  the  London  parks,  covering  an  area 
of  nearly  400  acres'.  The  favourite  drive  extends  along  its  S.  side 
from  Hyde  Park  Corner  to  Kensington  Gate  and  is  thronged  with 
carriages  from  5  to  7  p.  m.  in  the  season.  Parallel  to  the  drive  is 
Rotten  Row,  the  chief  resort  of  equestrians.  The  large  piece  of 
artificial  water  is  named  the  Serpentine,  To  the  W.  Hyde  Park  is 
adjoined  by  Kensington  Gardens,  with  their  fine  old  trees,  contain- 
ing Kensington  Palace,  now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Teck  and 
various  royal  pensioners. 

The  line  of  Piccadilly  is  prolonged  towards  the  W.  by  Knights-^ 
bridge  (with  large  cavalry  barracks)  and  Kensington  Gore,  skirting 
the  S.  side  of  Hyde  Park.  To  the  right,  within  the  park,  rises  the 
Albert  Memorial,  a  magnificent  Gothic  monument  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort.  Opposite  is  the  Albert  Hall,  a  huge  circular 
structure  in  brick  and  terracotta,  used  for  concerts  and  oratorios 
and  accommodating  about  10,000  people.  At  the  back  of  the  Albert 
Hall  is  the  new  Imperial  Institute,  situated  in  what  used  to  be  the 
gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  Of  the  Exhibition  Galleries 
surrounding  these  gardens,  one  (to  the  E.)  contains  the  "India 
Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  a  fine  collection  of  Oriental  works  of 
industry  and  art,  and  the  others  collections  connected  with  South 
Kensington  Museum  (see  below). 

**Sonth  Keniington  Maseum,  situated  at  the  corner  of  Exhi- 
bition Road  (leading  S.  from  Kensington  Gore)  and  Cromwell  Road, 
includes  a  museum  of  ornamental  or  applied  art,  a  national  gaUery 
of  British  art,  an  art  library,  an  art  training  school,  and  a  school  of 
science  (adm.,  see  p.  4). 

The  ^^Art  Golleotion,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  world,  is 
exhibited  in  three  large  glass-roofed  cour^  and  in  the  galleries  adjoining  , 
them.  We  first  enter  the  Abchitegtubal  Coubt,  chiefly  containing  casts, 
but  also  a  few  fine  original  works.  The  South  Coubt  contains  small 
works  of  art  in  metal,  ivory,  amber,  porcelain,  etc.,  many  of  which  are 
on  loan.  The  Kobth  Coubt  is  devoted  to  Italian  art,  eomprising  numer- 
ous original  sculptures  of  the  Renaissance.  —  The  National  Galleey  of 
Bbitish  Abt,  on  the  upper  floor,  contains  an  extensive  and  representative 
*  Collection  of  British  Water-Colours^  the  Sheepshank*  Collection  of  modern 
paintings,  the  famous  **Cartooiu  of  Raphael^  etc.  On  the  same  floor  are 
the  *  Ceramic  Gallery^  the  *  Jones  Collection  of  French  Furniture,  a  *  Collection 
of  Enamel*  (Prince  Consort  Gallery),  and  other  valuable  works  of  art. 

To  the  W.  of  this  museum  is  the  ^Natural  History  Museum,  a 
handsome  and  most  con-venient  structure,  containing  the  extensive 
natural  history  collections  of  the  British  Museum. 

On  the  N.  Hyde  Park  is  bounded  by  the  Uxbridge  Road,  the 

prolongation  of  which  to  the  E.  forms  perhaps  the  most  important 

line  of  thoroughfare  in  London.    Oxford  Street,  the  first  of  th  s 

magnificent  series  of  streets,  begins  at  the  Marble  Arch,  or  N.E 

ntrance  of  Hyde  Park,  and  is  about  lV2M.in  length.  The  square 
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near  its  W.  half  contain  many  of  the  most  aristocratic  houses  in 
London,  while  its  E.  half  is  an  unbroken  series  of  attractive  shops. 
Among  the  chief  streets  diverging  from  it  are  Edgware  Road^  Bond 
Street  (with  fashionable  shops  and  picture-galleries),  Regent  Street 
(see  below),  Tottenham  Court  Road,  and  Cfiaring  Cross  Road  (lead- 
ing to  Charing  Cross).  Oxford  Circus,  where  Oxford  St.  intersects 
Regent  St.,  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  the  omnibus  traffic. 

Regent  Street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  London,  containing  many 
of  the  best  shops,  extends  from  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall,  to  Portland 
Place,  which  ends  at  the  Regent's  Park.  ^Regent's  Park,  470  acres  in 
extent,  is  well  worthy  of  a  visit  and  cont^ns  the  gardens  of  the 
^Zoological  SoeUty  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  the  Botanical  BocUty^  and  the  Toxo' 
pholiie  Society.  On  the  S.  the  park  is  bounded  by  MAJBTLSBOiirB  Road, 
with  Tussaucfs  Waxworks  (adm.,  see  p.  4;  close  to  the  Baker  St.  station 
of  the  Metropolitan  Railway).  Both  park  and  street  take  their  name  from 
the  Prince  Regent,  afterwards  George  IV.  To  the  "S.  of  Regent's  Park  rises 
Primrou  BUI,  beyond  which  lies  ffampttsad. 

From  New  Oxford  St,  beyond  Tottenham  Court  Road  (see 
above),  two  short  streets  lead  to  the  left  (N.)  to  the  ♦♦Britiili  Mu- 
seum (adm.,  see  p.  4),  a  huge  building  with  an  Ionic  portico, 
containing  a  series  of  extensive  and  highly  valuable  collections. 

Obound  Flook.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  section  for  Print- 
ed Books  and  Kanusoripts,  containing  numerous  incimabula,  autographs, 
and  other  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  and  value.  —  The  galleries  to 
the  left  contain  the  Greek  and  Roman  Sculptures,  including  the  famous 
**Slgin  Mat  hies.  —  Other  galleries  on  this  side  (W.)  contain  the  almost 
ecLually  important  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  Oolleotiona.  —  The  door  imme- 
diately opposite  the  main  entrance  leads  to  the  huge  circular  *Reading 
Room,  which  is  shown  to  visitors,  on  application  to  the  ofiieial  at  the 
entrance. 

Upper  Floob.  The  W.  wing  contains  the  Ethnological  Department, 
the  KediflBval  Antiquities,  the  Glass  and  Oeramic  Gallery,  and  the  Col- 
lection of  Prints.  -^  In  the  B.  wing  are  the  Vases,  Brontes,  Terra  Cotta 
Works,  and  Gold  Ornaments.  —  The  "S,  galleries  are  devoted  to  the 
smaller  Etruscan,  Egyptian,  and  Asssrrian  Antiquities,  including  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  mummies. 

Oxford  Street  is  continued  by  Holbom,  *Holbom  Viaduct  (a 
clever  piece  of  engineering),  Newgate  St.,  and  Cheapside,  To  the 
left  diverges  the  wide  Charterhouse  Street,  leading  to  the  extensive 
Smithfleld  Markets  and  to  the  Charterhouse,  an  interesting  old 
building  used  as  an  asylum  for  old  men  (adm.  on  application  to  the 
porter).  Adjoining  Smithfleld  are  St  Bartholomew's  Hospital  and 
the  '^Church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  with  a  flne  Norman  interior,  re- 
cently restored. 

In  Newgate  Street,  to  the  left,  is  Christ's  Hospital  (*Blue-coat 
School'),  a  school  for  1200  boys  and  100  girls,  founded  by  Ed- 
ward VI.  The  boys  still  wear  their  curious  original  dress.  Just 
beyond  it  are  the  large  buildings  of  the  General  Post  Office,  the 
W.  section  containing  the  telegraph  department. 

A  few  yards  to  the  S.  of  Newgate  Street  rises  *St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
(adm.,  see  p.  4),  an  imposing  Romanesque  building  with  a  beautifully 
proportioned  dome,  erected  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1676-1710 
on  the  site  of  the  older  building  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  (1666) . 
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The  Interior,  though  somewhat  bare  and  dark,  is  impoalng  from  the 
oeauty  and  vaatneas  of  its  proportions.  It  is  second  to  Westminster  Abbey 
alone  as  the  burial-place  of  eminent  men,  particularly  naval  and  mili- 
tary officers.  As  in  the  Abbey,  the  monuments  are  seldom  of  artistie 
value,  but  a  prominent  exception  is  the  monument  of  the  *Duke  of  Well- 
inffton^  by  Stevens,  in  a  chapel  of  the  8.  aisle.  The  Duke  and  Lord  Nel- 
son are  buried  in  the  Crypt.  The  visitor  may  ascend  to  the  Whispering 
Oallery^  vrith  its  curious  acoustic  properties,  and  to  the  Btone  Oallerp,  which 
afl'ords  an  excellent  view  of  the  city. 

Cheap&ide,  containing  the  church  of  St.  Mary^U-Bow^  is  pro- 
longed by  the  Poultry^  leading  to  the  Bank,  the  space  in  front  of 
which  is  in  business-hours  the  scene  ofa  traffic  probably  unrivalled 
elsewhere.  The  Bank  of  England,  an  irregular  and  low  edifice  by 
Sir  John  Soane,  is  open  daily,  as  far  as  its  business  offices  are 
concerned,  from  10  to  3.  The  printing,  weighing,  and  bullion 
offices  are  shown  by  the  special  order  of  the  Governor  or  Deputy 
Governor.  —  The  Boyal  Exchange,  to  the  S.  of  the  Bank,  dates 
from  1842-44  (chief  business  hour  3.30-4.30  p.m.  on  Tues.  &  Frid.). 
—  Opposite  the  Bank,  at  the  end  of  the  Poultry,  rises  the  Mansion 
Honse,  or  official  residence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  erected  in  1739-62. 
The  Lord  Mayor's  police-court  is  open  daily,  12-2,  but  the  state 
and  reception  rooms  are  shown  only  by  special  permission.  —  In 
"Walbrook,  behind  the  Mansion  House,  is  the  church  of  Si,  Stephen's^ 
with  one  of  Wren's  best  interiors.  —  The  Guildhall,  or  council- 
hall  of  the  City,  to  the  N.  of  Oheapside,  was  originally  built  in  the 
15th  cent.,  but  was  restored  after  the  Great  Fire  and  provided  with 
a  new  facade  in  1789.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Ureat  Hall,, 
with  its  fine  timber  roof,  and  the  Museum  and  Art  Qallery  also 
deserve  a  visit.   The  Free  Library  is  open  to  all. 

Bethnal  Green  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  4),  with  the  *irationia  Portrait 
Qallery^  about  I'/a  M.  to  the  17.E.  of  the  Bank,  may  be  reached  by  an 
Old  Ford  omnibus  from  the  Bank,  by  a  tramway-car  from  the  Aldgate 
station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  or  by  train  from  Liverpool  St.  Station 
to  Cttunbridge  Beath. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  S.,  through  King  William  Street, 
to  London  Bridge,  passing  the  Monument^  a  lofty  column  (202  ft.) 
erected  in  commemoration  of  the  Great  Fire  (p.  5).  London  Bridge, 
erected  in  1825-31,  is  the  most  important  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Thames  and  is  the  scene  of  an  immense  traffic.  The  oldest  bridge 
at  this  point  was  erected  by  the  Saxons,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  Romans. 
The  bridge  commands  a  good  view  of  the  busy  river. 

From  the  N.  end  of  London  Bridge  Lower  Thames  Stbbbt  runs 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  passing  the  Coal  Exchange^ 
Billingsgate  Fish-Market^  and  the  Custom  House,  The  street  ends 
at  Great  Tower  Hill,  opposite  the  *Tower,  the  ancient  fortress  and 
state-prison  of  London  (adm.,  see  p.  4). 

It  is  possible  that  a  Roman  fort  stood  here,  but  the  Tower  of  London 
properly  originated  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  in  1078  erected  the 
^Whitb  Tower,  forming  the  centre  of  the  mass  of  buildings.  It  contains 
a  Norman  ^Chapel^  extensive  collections  of  arms  and  armour,  etc.,  and, 
like  many  of  the  other  small  towers,  is  full  of  historical  interest.  The 
Croicn  Jewels  are  kept  in  the  Record  or  Wak€field  Tower. 
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On  the  E.  side  of  Tower  Hill  stands  the  Royal  Mint  (adm.  by 
order  procured  by  previous  written  application  to  the  Deputy-Master 
of  the  Mint),  and  on  the  N.  is  Trinily  House^  concerned  with  the 
regulation  of  lighthouses  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  navigation. 

—  Below  the  Thames  here  are  the  Tower  Subway  (^/id.)  and  (a 
little  higher  up)  the  new  City  of  London  and  Southwark  Subway^  to 
be  traversed  by  an  electric  railway.  The  Thames  Tunnel,  about  2  M. 
below  London  Bridge,  is  now  used  for  railway  traflic  only.  The 
Docks,  which  begin  just  below  the  Tower  and  extend  for  several 
miles  down  the  river,  are  described  in  the  Handbook  for  London. 

From  St.  Paul's  we  may  return  to  Charing  Cross  by  Fleet 
Street  and  the  Strand.  Flbet  Stkeet,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
old  Fleet  Brook,  is  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares  in  London  and 
contains  many  newspaper  and  printing  offlces.  To  the  S.  of  it  lies 
the  Temple,  originally  a  lodge  of  the  Knights  Templar,  but  now 
belonging  to  the  legal  corporations  (barristers)  of  the  Inner  and  the 
Middle  Temple.    The  Temple  Gardens  are  frequently  open. 

The  *Templ6  Glmrcli ,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  consists  of  a  Round 
Church  in  the  Konmin  style,  completed  in  1186,  and  an  E.E.  choir  (1240). 

—  The  ane  Gothic  *Eall  of  the  Jliddle  Temple  should  also  be  visited. 

On  the  N.  side  of  Fleet  St.,  at  the  corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  are 
the  Koyal  Courts  of  Justice,  a  huge  Gothic  pile  by  Street.  At  the 
back  of  the  Law  Courts  lies  Lincoln's  Inn,  a  corporation  similar  to 
the  Temple,  with  a  valuable  old  library.  [Oray's  Inn,  another  Inn 
of  Court,  lies  to  the  N.  of  Holborn,  p.  9.] 

The  Stband,  which  begins  here,  was  formerly  entered  from 
Fleet  St  by  Temple  Bar,  removed  in  1878.  It  contains  numerous 
theatres  and  newspaper  offlces.  Adjoining  the  Law  Courts  is  the 
church  of  St,  Clement  Danes,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  St.  Mary- 
le-Strand's.  Somerset  House,  to  the  left,  a  large  quadrangular 
building  on  the  site  of  an  old  palace  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  is 
devoted  to  various  public  offlces.  The  E.  wing  is  occupied  by 
King's  College.  Savoy  Street,  a  little  farther  on,  leads  to  the  left  to 
the  Savoy  Chapel,  a  Perp.  building  of  1505-11,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Savoy  Palace.  —  Covent  Garden  Market  lies  to  the  N. 
of  this  part  of  the  Strand. 

Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  on  the  S.  or  Surrey  side  of 
the  Thames  are  ""Lambeth  Palace,  for  600  years  the  residence  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  (the  chapel  dating  from  1246,  the 
*Lollard's  Tower'  from  1434,  etc.),  with  a  line  library  (adm.  by  special 
permission);  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  on  the  ^pavilion*  system,  adjoin- 
ing Westminster  Bridge;  Bethlehem  Hospital^  a  large  lunatic  asylum 
('Bedlam');  St.  George's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral;  Batters ea  Park ; 
*St.  Saviour's  Church  (13-16th cent.l,  near  London  Bridge;  Barclay 
and  Perkins'  Brewery;  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle;  and  Ouy's  Hospital. 

The  nnmcrou".  other  place.'  of  interest  in  and  near  London,  such  aa 
Chelsea  Hospital^  Grecntoich  Hospital,  the  Crystal  Palace^  Hampton  Courts 
Dviwieh^  Woolwich^  Jlirhmond^  Keic^  and  Epping  Forest^  arc  described  in 
Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London. 
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2.  From  London  to  Dover. 

a.  South  Eastern  Sailway  vi&  Tnnbridge  and  Folkestone. 

77  H.  Railway  in  i*lA-S^/i  hrs.  from  Qu»rinff  Crost^  Cannon  Blresi^  and 
London  Bridge  (fares  18*.  6<«.,  13*.  6<l.,  6*.  2V2<i.,  return  31j.,  22#.  6<l.,  12*. 
bd.  \  mail  train  20«.,  16«.,  return  38*.  6d.,  25<.)-  On  Sat.  cbeap  return- 
tickets,  available  till  the  following  Hon.,  are  issued  at  22<.  6d.,  17«.  6d., 
and  10<.  6<f.  Some  of  the  ordinary  trains  run  via  RedMU  and  rejoin  the 
direct  line  at  Tunbridgs  (p.  13).  —  Passengers  starting  from  Charing  Gross 
should  remember  in  choosing  their  seats,  that  after  Backing  into  Gannon 
Street  the  locomotive  will  be  at  the  other  end  of  the  train. 

Crossing  the  Thames  and  leaving  London  Bridge  Station,  the 
train  passes  (6  M.)  New  Cross  (p.  32),  8t.  John's,  and  (88/4  M.) 
Grove  Park,  beyond  which  the  Crystal  Palace  is  visible  in  the  'dis- 
tance to  the  right.  We  then  thread  a  tunnel  more  than  V2  M.  long. 

11  M.  CMslehnrst  (A.  S.  *Gravel  Wood' ;  comp.  Ger.  Kiesel ; 
Bickley  Arms  Hotel),  beautifully  situated  on  a  height  in  a  well- 
wooded  district.  Not  far  from  the  station  (turn  to  the  right  and  then 
ascend  the  hill  to  the  left)  is  Camden  Place,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Camden  the  antiquary  (d.  1623),  but  perhaps  better  known  as 
the  retreat  of  Napoleon  III.  and  the  Empress  Eugenie  after  the 
Franco-German  War.  Napoleon  died  here  in  1873,  and  his  remains, 
with  those  of  his  son  the  Prince  Imperial  (killed  in  S.  Africa  in 
1879),  lay  in  the  Roman  Catholic  church  till  their  removal  to  Farn- 
borough  (see  p.  76).  —  14  M.  Orpington  is  known  chiefly  as  the 
place  where  Mr.  Ruskiu's  works  have  hitherto  been  published.  — 
Downe,  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  (IS^AM.)  Chelsfield,  was  for  40  years 
the  home  of  Charles  Darwin  (d.  1882).  Tunnel.  Beyond  (I6V2  M.) 
Halstead,  21/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  which  are  the  Knockholt  Beeches 
(see  below),  we  traverse  another  tunnel,  1^/4  M.  long,  and,  passing 
through  rich  park-like  scenery,  reach  (2O1/2  M.)  Dunton  Oreen,  the 
junction  of  a  short  branch  to  Westerham  (King's  Arms;  Crown), 
ascending  the  valley  of  the  Darent,  Westerham  was  the  birthplace  of 
General  Wolfe  (1727-59),  to  whom  there  is  a  memorial  In  the 
church. 

22  M.  Bevenoaks  (* Crown;  Royal  Oak),  a  prettily  situated  town 
with  6300  inhab.,  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  via  Swanley  (comp.  p.  18). 

To  the  S.  E.  lies  *Ejiole,  the  seat  of  Lord  Sackville  (minister  at 
Washington,  1881-83),  one  of  the  noblest  baronial  mansions  in  England, 
almost  unchanged  both  inside  and  outside  since  the  times  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  Visitors  are  admitted  on  Frid.  by  order  obtained  from 
Messrs.  Glasier  &  Son,  6  Spring  Gardens,  London,  S.W.  (1  pers.  2s.,  4  pers.  6«., 
7  pers.  10«.).  The  rooms  shown  to  visitors  include  the  Cfreat  Ball,  the 
Brown  Gallery  with  portraits  by  Holbein  and  others),  the  Spangled  Bed- 
room is  Dresiing-Room  (portraits  by  Lely),  the  Leicester  Oallery  (portraits 
by  Van  Dyek,  Mytens,  etc.),  the  Ball  Room,  the  Crimson  Drawing  Room 
(portraits  by  Reynolds),  and  the  Cartoon  Oallery  (with  copies,  by  Mytens, 
of  six  of  Raphael's  cartoons).  The  magnificent  park,  with  fine  beeches, 
is  open  to  visitors.  —  Sevenoaks  is  also  a  good  centre  for  many  other 
pleasant  walks,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  that  to  the  jN^.W.  to  the 
famous  Knockholt  Beeches  (*View)  and  (SVa  M.)  Ohevening,  the  beautiful 
seat  of  Earl  Stanhope  (son  of  the  historian),  with  a  fine  park  open  to 
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the  public.  —  About  31/2  M .  to  tbe  E.  is  *Jghtham  Mote,  one  of  the  best 
specimens  of  a  moated  manor-hoase  in  England,  with  a  fine  domestic 
chapel  of  the  time  of  Henry  YIII. 

Beyond  Sevenoaks  the  train  penetrates  a  range  of  low  hills  by  a 
tunnel,  2V2  M.  long.  —  27  M.  HUdenlorough, 

29^2  M.  TttSibridgt(Ro8e  ^  Crown;  Rail,  RfmU  Rooma)^  a  market- 
town  with  9340  Inhab.,  an  old  Castle  (adm.  by  permission  of  the 
owner),  and  a  grammar-school  dating  from  1553,  now  in  a  large 
modem  building,  is  the  Junction  of  the  S.E.  line  from  London  via 
Bedhill  and  of  the  main  line  to  Tunbridge  WelU  mdHastings  (B.  4). 

The  railway  from  London  to  (22  M.)  Redhill  Junction  is  described. in 
B.  6.  The  stations  between  Bedhill  and  (48  H.)  Tvnbridge  are  Nutfield^ 
Oodstone^  (83  H.)  Edtnbridge  (Crown),  also  a  station  on  the  L.B.  S.G.B. 
(p.  87),  and  (88  M.)  Pen»hur$t  (Leicester  Arms,  in  the  village,  3  M.  from 
the  station).  The  walk  from  Edenbridge  to  Penshnrst,  vift  Hever  (51/2  M.) 
and  throngh  the  quaint  and  pretty  village  of  Chiddingttone^  is  very  pic- 
turesque.  ^ever  (rail,  stat.,  p.  37)  is  an  old  embattled  mansion-house  (14th 
cent.;  shown  on  Wed.),  where  Henry  VIU.  often  visited  Anne  Boleyn. 
and  afterwards  occupied  by  Anne  of  Oleves,  who  is  said  to  have  died 
here;  it  is  now  a  farm-house.  The  church  of  Hever  contains  several 
monuments  of  the  Boleyn  family.  *Fenshttrat  Place,  the  lovely  seat  of 
Lord  de  Lisle  and  Dudley,  contains  a  fine  plcture^allery,  to  which  visitors 
are  admitted  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  (l3-i  and  3-6).  Its  chief  historical 
interest  lies  in  having  once  belonged  to  the  Sidneys,  portraits  of  many  of 
whom  hang  on  the  walls,  including  two  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (who  was 
bom  here).  The  trees  in  the  park  are  very  fine;  one  avenue  is  known  as 
*Sacharissa  Walk\  from  Dorothy  Sidney,  the  *Sacharissa'  of  Waller.  Good 
pedestrians  may  prolong  their  walk  to  ^  U.)  Tunbridge  or  to  (6  M.)  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  vi&  Bidborouffh  (fine  views). 

The  next  station  beyond  Tunbridge  is  (841/2 M.)  PaddockWood^ 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to  (10  M.)  Maidstone  rp.35), 
traversing  the  best  hop-district  in  the  kingdom.  —  From  (42  M.) 
Staplehurst  omnibuses  ply  to  (6  M.)  Cranhrook  (George;  Bull), 
a  small  town,  formerly  of  importance  for  its  broadcloth  factories, 
with  a  Perp.  church  and  an  old  grammar-school. 

56  M.  Ashford  (Saracen* a  Head ;  Royal  Oak ;  Rail,  Refreshmt. 
Booms),  with  10,000  inhab.,  is  the  site  of  the  large  workshops  of 
the  S.  E.  Railway.  The  parish -church  has  a  good  Perp.  tower. 
Lines  diverge  here  on  the  left  to  Canterbury  (see  below),  and  on 
the  right  to  Hastings  (p.  42).  About  81/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Ashford  is 
Eastwellj  occupied  for  some  years  by  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  with 
a  beautiful  park. 

From  Ashfobd  to  Gantebburt,  12  M.,  railway  in  Vs  br.  (fares  B*. 
6<l.,  2«.  id,j  is.  2i/z<l.).  —  This  line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Stcur^ 
parts  of  which  are  very  picturesque.  —  2  M.  TTy*;  7  M.  Chilham  (Inn), 
with  a  ruined  Norman  castle;  9  H.  Chartham,  with  an  interesting  £.  E. 
and  Dec.  church,  containing  some  fine  brasses  and  old  stained  glass.  The 
pretty  tracery  in  the  windows  of  the  chancel  is  of  the  pattern  known  par 
excellence  as  *Eenti8h\  —  12  M.  Canterbury ^  see  p.  26. 

60  M.  Smeeth,  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Brabourne  (KnatchbuU- 
Hugessen).  At  (64^2  M.)  Westerihanger  is  a  farm-house  incor- 
porating the  remains  of  an  old  royal  manor-house,  said  to  have 
been  the  bower  of  Fair  Rosamond.  —  65^2  M.  Sandling  Junction, 
for  (2  M.)  Hythe  and  (81/2  M.)  Sandgate. 
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Hythe  (Seabrook  Hotel;  Swan),  a  town  with  4470  inhab.,  has  lost  let 
significance  as  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  but  is  now  an  important  mili- 
tary station,  with  the  chief  School  of  Musketry  of  the  British  army.  It 
possesses  an  interesting  E.E.  Churchy  with  a  raised  chancel  and  a  remark- 
able groined  crypt,  containing  a  huge  collection  of  bones  and  skulls,  the 
origin  of  which  is  doubtful.  Either  from  Westenhanger  or  Hythe  a  visit 
may  be  paid  to  the  ruins  of  Saltvood  Castle^  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  Near  West  Hythe  is  Stud/all  Cattle^  an  ancient 
Roman  camp. —  Sandgat'e  (Royal  Kent-,  Royal  Norfolk)  is  a  small  water- 
ing-place, with  one  of  the  coast -castles  built  by  Henry  VIII.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  J.  B.  Gough,  the  well-known  temperance  advocate. 

Beyond  Westenhanger  Saltwood  Castle  (see  above)  comes  into 
view  to  the  right.  At  (69  M.)  ShorncUffe  is  a  permanent  military 
camp,  -with  accommodation  for  5000  men;  the  huts  are  visible 
to  the  right.  Line  to  Canterbury,  see  p.  25.  —  Beyond  (70  M.~) 
Radnor  Park  the  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  and  reaches  (71  ^2^.) 
Foi&csfonc,  whence  a  short  branch-line  leads  to  Folkestone  Harbour . 

Folkestone  (*Paviliony  near  the  harbour,  ^ith  a  winter-garden ; 
West  Cliff;  King's  Arms\  *Clarendon,  R.  &  A.  3s.  6d. ;  Kentish 
Temperartce;  Queen's;  Longford^  Bates,  Norfolk  House,  private; 
Central  Cafe,  Sand  gate  Road),  a  cheerful  and  thriving  seaport  and 
watering-place,  is  an  ancient  town  with  19,000  inhab.,  in  a  roman- 
tic and  sheltered  situation.  Mail-packets  start  here  daily  for  Bou- 
logne. Folkestone  was  the  birthplace  of  Dr.  Thomas  Harvey  (1578- 
1658),  discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  to  whom  a 
monument  was  erected  here  in  1881.  The  Parish  Church  occupies 
the  site  of  the  old  priory  church  of  St.  Eanswith,  founded  in  1095, 
but  has  been  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt.  The  old  Castle  has  almost 
entirely  vanished.  The  favourite  promenades  arc  the  Lees,  a  grassy 
expanse  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  (fine  views;  bard;  hydraulic  lift 
from  the  beach) ;  the  New  or  Victoria  Pier  (band);  and  the  Pleasure 
Gardens,  with  the  large  glass  pavilion  of  the  exhibition  of  1886. 
The  walk  along  the  beach  to  (13/4  M.)  Sandgate  (see  above)  is  very 
pleasant,  and  longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  Dover,  Hythe, 
Saltwood  Castle,  etc.  The  Sugar  Loaf  and  other  chalk  hills  to 
the  N.  also  afford  pleasant  objects  for  a  walk.  Facilities  are  also 
afforded  for  circular  trips  to  Boulogne,  Calais,  etc. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  line  is  between  Folkestone  and 
Dover,  where  it  is  carried  through  the  chalk  cliffs  by  numerous  cut- 
tings and,  tunnels.  We  penetrate  the  Martello  Tunnel,  766  yds. 
long,  pass  through  a  long  cutting,  and  enter  the  Abbot's  Cliff  Tun- 
rul,  upwards  of  1  M.  in  length.  The  line  then  runs  along  a  ter- 
race, supported  by  a  sea-wall ,  and  passes  under  the  Shakespeare 
Cliff  (y,  16)  by  another  tunnel,  8/4  M.  long. 

77  M.  Dover.  -^Hotels.  Lobd  WaedeIt  Hotel, 'near  the  Pier  and  Rail- 
way Station,  a  large  house  with  a  view  of  the  sea,  high  charges;  *Dover 
Castlb,  Einq's  Heap,  both  in  Clarence  St.,  with  a  view. of  the  liarbour^ 
Shakespeaeb  Hotel,  Beach  St.,  well  spoken  of;  Harp,  near  the  harbour, 
R.  <fc  A.  3«.  6d[. 5  Esplanade,  facing  the  sea;  Antwerp,  Market  Place, 
commercial;  Eotal,  Clarence  St.;  *Eoyal  Oak,  near  the  rail,  stat.,  com- 
^rcial. 
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Porter  from  the  station  to  the  steamer  or  the  town,  each  package 
under  lilbs.  3d.,  over  14lbs.  id.  \  from  the  steamer  to  the  station  or  town, 
including  detention  at  the  custom-house,  under  561bs.  6(1.,  over  56lbs.  is. 

Steamers  to  Calais  thrice  daily  and  to  Ostend  twice  daily  (p.  xix). 

Oaba.  To  or  from  any  part  of  the  town,  for  1st  class  cabs  (arawn  by 
horses)  is.  6d.^  for  2nd  class  cabs  (drawn  by  ponies,  mules,  or  asses)  U.\ 
to  or  from  the  Castle  or  Heights  2s.  6d.',  per  hour  2s,  Qd.  or  is,  8d.,  each 
addit.  Vz  br.  is,  Sd,  or  lOd. ;  for  each  article  of  luggage  id. 

Pott  Office,  Northampton  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  inner  harbour. 

Sea-Batha,  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Marine  Parade. 

DoveTj  the  Roraau  Dubrae,  and  the  flrst  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is 
finely  sitaated  on  a  small  bay,  bounded  by  lofty  chalk  cliffs,  which 
are  crowned  with  barracks  and  fortifications.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
hay  the  line  of  cliffs  is  broken  by  the  narrow  valley  of  the  Dour 
(Welsh  Dwr  or  Dio/r,  *water'),  on  the  slopes  of  which  great  part  of 
the  town  is  built.  Its  sheltered  situation  and  mild  climate  render 
Dover  a  favourite  bathing-place  and  winter-resort.  The  population, 
Including  the  garrison,  is  about  35,000. 

In  the  Boman  and  Saxon  periods  Dover  was  a  place  of  comparative 
insigniflcance,  but  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  became  a  harbour  and 
fortress  of  considerable  importance.  In  the  reign  of  King  John  (1216) 
Dover  Castle  oiTered  a  long,  obstinate,  and  successful  resistance,  under 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  to  the  combined  forces  of  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the  re- 
volted barons.  It  was  off  Dover  that  the  Armada  received  its  flrst  serious 
check  in  July,  1588.  At  the  opening  of  the  Civil  War  Dover  Castle  was 
garrisoned  by  the  Boyalists,  but  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament- 
arians by  stratagem  in  1642.  Charles  11.  landed  here  in  1660,  and  both 
before  and  since  that  period  Dover  has  been  frequently  visited  by  monarchs 
and  princes  on  their  way  to  or  from  the  Continent. 

On  the  height  to  the  E.  of  the  town  rises  ♦DoTBBOA8TLB(320ft. 
above  the  sea),  to  which  risitors  are  freely  admitted,  except  to  the 
underground  works,  for  which  a  special  pass  is  necessary.  This  fast- 
ness, originally  founded  by  the  Romans  and  afterwards  strengthen* 
ed  and  enlarged  by  the  Saxons  and  Normans,  is  still  kept  in  repair 
as  a  fortress.  The  remains  of  the  Roman  PharoB  and  the  Church  of 
St.  Mary  de  Castro^  an  almost  unique  specimen  of  a  Roman-British 
•edifice  (restored ;  roof  modern) ,  are  Interesting.  Splendid  view  of 
the  town  and  harbour ,  especially  from  the  top  of  the  Keep,  built 
by  Henry  II.  (92  ft.  high;  walls  23  ft.  thick).  The  coast  of  France, 
21  M.  distant,  is  visible  In  clear  weather.  The  old  towers  of  the  castle 
bear  the  names  of  the  various  Norman  Governors.  See  'The  Church 
and  Fortress  of  Dover  Castle',  by  Bev,  John  Puckle  (illus.,  Is.). 

Among  the  smaller  objects  of  interest  in  the  Castle  are  *Queen  Elieap 
beth's  Pocket  Pistol'  (near  the  edge  of  the  cliff),  a  brass  cannon,  24  ft. 
long,  cast  at  Utrecht  in  1544,  and  presented  by  Charles  V.  to  Henry  VIII. ; 
a  Norman  loophole  in  the  ground-floor  of  the  keep-,  a  well  in  the  top  of 
the  keep,  300  ft.  deep ;  and  an  old  clock,  dating  from  1348. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  new  fortiflcations  connected  with  the 
old  castle  is  Fort  Burgoyne^  which  stands  on  the  hill  to  the  !K«W.,  beyond 
the  Deal  road,  and  commands  the  landward  approaches.  —  On  the  cliffs 
to  the  £.  of  thQ  castle  is  a  large  Convict  Prison. 

The  Habbotjb  of  Dover  consists  of  a  large  outer  tidal  basin  and 
two  spacious  docks.  From  the  W.  side  projects  the  Admiralty  Pier, 
whence  the  continental  mail-packets  depart.   This  huge  structure  is 
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780  yds.  long  and  forms  one  arm  of  a  har1)oiir  of  refnge,  intended 
to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  kingdom.  The  pier  is  a  fa- 
vourite promenade.    The  fort  at  the  end  mounts  two  81-ton  gnus. 

The  Western  Heights  are  also  strongly  fortified  and  afford  exten- 
sive views.  They  are  conveniently  reached  from  Snargate  St.  by 
the  so-called  ^  Shaft',  which  is  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  with 
480  steps.  On  the  Heights  are  large  Barracks,  the  fonndations  of 
a  Pharos,  and  an  old  circular  chnrch,  known  as  the  Knights  Tem^ 
plar  Church.  —  Farther  to  the  W.,  separated  from  the  Western 
Heights  by  a  deep  valley ,  is  Shakespeare  Cliff,  rising  sheer  to  a 
height  of  350  ft. ;  it  takes  its  name  from  the  vp^ell-knovp^n  passage 
in  *King  Lear'  (iv.  6).  —  Still  farther  on  are  the  works  in  connection 
"with  the  projected  Channel  Tnnnel.  A  vertical  shaft  has  been 
sunk  here ,  and  the  tunnel  excavated  for  some  distance  under  the 
sea  in  the  direction  of  the  Admiralty  Pier. 

The  Maison  Dieu  Hall,  erected  by  Hubert  de  Burgh  (p.  15) 
in  the  first  half  of  the  13th  cent  as  a  pilgrims'  hospital,  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  and  is  no-w  incorporated  with  the  new  Town 
Hall  in  Biggin  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near  the  Dour.  The 
modern  stained-glass  windows  illustrate  scenes  in  the  history  of 
Dover.  —  The  churches  of  *St.  Mary  and  Old  8t.  James  are  both 
ancient  and  exhibit  some  features  of  interest.  In  Strond  St.,  near 
the  Pier,  is  Trinity  Church.  —  Near  the  Priory  Station  (see  p.  32) 
are  some  remains  of  the  old  Benedictine  Priory  of  St.  Martin  (1132), 
now  incorporated  in  the  buildings  of  Dover  College ;  they  include 
the  Refectory,  a  good  example  of  plain  Norman  work,  and  a  Gate- 
house. The  Museum  (daily,  10-4,  except  Thurs.  and  Sun.),  in 
Market  Square,  contains  antiquities  and  objects  of  natural  history. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  shore  from  Dover  in  both  di- 
rections, either  westward  to  (6  M.)  Folkestone,  vi&  the  Shakespeare  Cliff  (see 
above),  or  eastward  by  8t.  Margarefs  Bay  (Granville  Arms),  with  a  fine 
Norman  church,  and  the  Bonth  Foreland  to  (9  M.)  Deal  (comp.  p.  25).  The 
geologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  formation  of  the  cliffs. 
The  North  Fall  Footpath^  a  path  leading  through  a  tunnel  from  the  £. 
end  of  the  town  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  is  closed  when  rifle- shooting  is 
being  practised  in  the  North  Fall  Meadow.  —  Another  walk  may  he  taken 
to  8t.  Etidegund^i  Abbey^  3  H.  to  theN.W.;  the  ruins  are  those  of  a  Free- 
monstratensian  foundation  dating  from  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  — 
During  summer  numerous  cheap  excursions  are  arranged  to  Canterbury, 
Hastings,  Bamsgate,  etc.;  also  a  circular  tour  to  Calais,  Boulogne,  and 
Folkestone. 

b.  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Bail  way  viA,  Canterbury. 

78  M.  Railway  in  2-3V2  hrs.  (fares  the  same  as  by  the  South  Eastern 
Bailway,  p.  12).  The  trains  start  from  Victoria,  Holborn  Viaduct,  Ludgate 
Hill,  and  St.  Paurs. 

Leaving  Victoria  (see  Baedeker  s  London)  the  train  crosses  the 
Thames,  with  a  view  of  Battersea  Park  to  the  right,  and  passes 
the  stations  of  Clapham  and  Brixton.  The  train  from  Holborn  Via- 
duct, Ludgate  Hill,  and  St.  PauVs  crosses  the  Thames  to  Blackfriars, 
passing  the  Elephant  and  Castle  and  Loughborough  Junction,  and 
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unites  with  the  Victoria  blanch  at  (31/2  M.)  fl«m«  HUl.  Then  follow 
Duhoich  and  Sydenham  Hill^  beyond  which  the  txaln  passes  through 
a  long  tunnel  below  the  grounds  of  the  Crystal  Palace  (see  Baedc&er'* 
London).    7  M.  Penge;  8^/4  M.  Beckenham. 

103/4  M.  Bromley  (White  Hart;  Bell),  a  town  of  15,155  inhab., 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Bavensboume,  derives  its  name  from  the 
broom  that  still  flourishes  in  the  neighbaurhood.  It  contains  an  old 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Rochester,  now  a  private. residence,  and  a 
college,  or  alms-house,  founded  200  years  ago  for  the  widows  of  cler- 
gymen. In  the  church  is  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Johnson's  wife  (*Tetty'), 
with  a  Latin  inscription  by  her  husband.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be 
taken  to  (8  M.)  Chislehurst  (p.  12)  and  (61/2  M.)  Eltham  (p.  33). 

About  2V2  H.  to  the  8.  of  Bromley  and  1  V.  from  the  railway  (to  the 
right)  is  Hayes  Place^  where  Lord  Chatham  died  (1778)  and  William  Pitt 
(1769-1806)  waa  born.  It  was  here  that  Benjamin  Franklin  visited  Lord 
Chatham  in  1775  before  the  latter^fl  famous  speech  on  the  American  question. 
Visitors  to  Hayes  should  prolong  their  walk  to  (2  M.)  Keston  Common^ 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  Roman  settlement,  known 
as  C<usart  Camp  and  now  believed  to  be  the  station  of  Noviomagui. 

From  Beckenham  onwards  the  line  traverses  the  fair  and  fertile 
county  of  Kent  t,  where  the  extensive  Hop  Oardena  soon  become 
one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  scenery,  presenting  an  espe- 
cially picturesque  appearance  in  August  and  September,  when 
thousands  of  hop->picker8  are  employed  in  gathering  the  beautiful 
golden  blossoms.  Kent  is  also  famed  for  its  fruit,  especially  for  its 
apples  and  cherries.  A  curious  distinction  between  the  ^Men  of 
Kent',  to  the  W.  of  the  Medway  (who  claim  the  superiority),  and 
the  'Kentish  Men',  to  the  £.  of  it,  has  been  maintained  down  to  the 
present  day ;  and  is  generally  referred  to  the  belief  that  the  former 
were  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  to  the  determined 
resistance  they  offered  to  William  the  Conqueror  on  his  march  to 
London  after  the  battle  of  Hastings.  The  S.  E.  part  of  the  county, 
known  as  the  Weald  of  Kent,  is  particularly  fertile. 

The  hop-picking  season  is  very  short  and  requires  the  employment 
of  far  more  labour  than  the  local  resources  can  supply.  Large  numbers 
of  men,  women,  and  children  therefore  come  down  from  London  and 
other  towns  to  help,  and  ^hopping'  affords  a  much  prised  annual  outing 
to  thousands  of  dwellers  in  the  slums.  These  visitors  are  generally  ac- 
commodated in  tents,  the  gleaming  white  canvas  of  which  contrasts  pleas- 
antly with  the  rich  green  of  the  hop-bines.  The  men  cut  the  hop-bines 
close  to  the  ground,  pull  up  the  long  poles  to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
lay  them  across  the  *^binns  at  a  suitaole  angle  for  the  women  and  children 
to  pluck  off  the  hops.  The  farmer  or  his  representative  (*tallyman')  comes 
at  intervals  to  measure  the  amount  of  hops  in  the  binns,  as  payment  is 
made  by  results.  A  good  picker  can  earn  84«.  per  day.  The  stripped 
poles  are  piled  in  stacks  for  future  use,  and  the  despoiled  bines  are  left 
to  dry  and  then  either  burned  or  used  as  manure.  The  hops  are  taken 
to  dry  in  the  *oast-houses'  (A.3.  ast^  a  kiln),  the  curious,  extinguisher-like 
ventilators  (or  cowls)  of  which  are  so  conspicuous  among  the  gardens.   A 

t  A  knight  of  Cales,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  and  a  laird  of  the  Korth 

Countree : 
A  yeoman  of  Kent,  with  his  yearly  rent,  will  buy  them  out  all  three. 

—  Old  RhyvM. 
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small  quantity  of  sulpbnr  is  ased  in  the  drying-process  to  help  in  puri- 
fying the  hops.  When  cool  the  dried  hops  are  packed  in  large  sacka, 
technically  known  as  *pockets\  holding;  l>y2-2  cwt.  each.  Hops  are  singu- 
larly sensitiveTto  differences  of  soil  and  other  conditions  and  vary  greatly 
in  value  even  in  limited  districts.  The  best  gardens  are  round  Maidstone, 
and  the  most  delicate  variety  of  hop  is  the  *golding'  of  E.  Kent.  Hops 
were  introduced  into  England  from  Flanders  about  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  cent,  and  now  occupy  about  60,000  acres  of  English  soil,  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  which  are  in  Kent. 

12  M.  BiekUy.  —  14^/4  M.  St.  Mary  Cray,  with  a  large  paper- 
mill  and  a  Peip.  church  containing  some  good  brasses.  This  is 
one  of  four  contiguous  parishes  taking  their  surname  from  the  small 
river  Cray,  At  St.  PauVs  Cray,  3/^  M.  to  the  N.,  is  an  interesting 
E.E.  church,  with  a  shingle  spire.  —  From  (17^2  M.)  Swanley 
Junction  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  right  to  (8  M.)  Sevenoaks 
(p.  12)  and  Maidstone  (p.  36).  Within  easy  reach  of  (2OV2  M.)  Far- 
ningham  Road  are  the  interesting  old  churches  of  Borton  Kirhy  (3/4  M. 
to  the  S.E. ;  E.E.),  Famingham  (Lion  Inn;  IV2  M.  to  the  S.), 
Sutton -at -Hone  (IV4  M.  to  the  N.J,  and  Darent  (2  M.  to  the  N.; 
early-Norman,  with  Roman  bricks). 

Beyond  Famingham  Road  a  branch-line  diverges  to  (41/2  M.)  Sottthjteet^ 
(6V2  H.)  RosherviUe^  and  (7  M.)  Gravesend  (see  Baedeker's  London). 

23  M.  Fawkham ;  25y2  M.  Meopham,  with  a  large  Decorated 
church  (to  the  left) ;  27  M.  Sole  Street.  The  castle  and  cathedral  of 
Rochester  now  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right,  beyond  the  Medway. 
—  33  M.  Rochester  and  Strood.  The  station  lies  in  Strood,  a  sub- 
urb of  Rochester,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway  and  close  to  the 
station  of  the  S.  E.  Railway  (p.  34).  There  is  no  railway-station  at 
Rochester  itself,  which  we  reach  by  a  handsome  iron  bridge,  con- 
tructed  in  1860-66  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier  bridge  of  stone. 
Readers  of  Dickens  will  recall  the  description  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  view, 
from  Rochester  bridge,  as  he  leant  over  the  balustrades,  *contemplat- 
ing  nature  and  waiting  for  breakfast'.  Above  is  the  railway-bridge. 

Bochester  (^Crown^  near  the  bridge ;  Victoria  ^  Bull,  commend- 
ed in  *Pickwick';  King's  Head,  all  three  in  the  High  St.)  is  a 
very  ancient  city,  with  a  pop.  of  21,690,  inhabited  successively  by 
the  Britons,  under  whom  its  name  was  Doubris ;  by  the  Romans, 
who  called  it  Durohrivae ;  by  the  Saxons,  whose  name  for  it,  Hroffs- 
ceaaire  (perhaps  a  corruption  of  Rufus  ?),  is  the  rugged  prototype 
of  its  modern  form ;  and  by  the  Normans.  It  was  made  a  bishop's 
see  early  in  the  7th  century.  Rochester  was  destroyed  by  the  Saxon 
Ethelbert,  was  twice  pillaged  by  the  Danes,  and  was  besieged  by 
William  Rufus,  son  of  the  Conqueror;  and  the  castle  changed  hands 
more  than  once  during  the  dissensions  of  King  John  and  his  barons. 
It  was  at  Rochester  that  James  II.  embarked  in  disguise  on  his 
flight  in  1688.  On  crossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  right  into 
the  Esplanadfi,  from  which  we  enter  the  castle-grounds,  now  laid 
out  as  a  public  garden.  The  present  ♦Castlb,  standing  conspi- 
cuously on  an  eminence,  was  built  in  1126-39  by  William  Corbeil, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.     The  square  Keep,  104  ft.  in  height, 
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vMoh  now  alone  remains,  along  with  the  outer  walls,  is  a  fine  spe- 
cimen of  Norman  architectare,  and  commands  an  extensive  view 
(adm.  3d.).    The  castle  now  belongs  to  the  corporation  of  Rochester. 

To  the  E.  of  the  castle  rises  the  Oathbdbal,  which,  thongh  not 
pre-eminent  among  the  minsters  of  England  for  either  size  or  ar- 
chitecture, is  a  building  of  considerable  interest  St.  Augustine 
founded  a  missionary  church  on  this  site  about  the  year  600  and 
consecrated  the  first  Bishop  of  Rochester  in  604.  At  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  howeYer,  this  chuich  was  in  a  completely  ruinous 
condition,  and  Gundulf,  the  second  Norman  bishop,  architect  of  the 
White  Tower  at  London ,  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  church, 
which  was  completed  and  consecrated  in  1130.  Gundulf  also  re- 
placed the  secular  clergy  of  the  old  foundation  by  a  colony  of  Bene- 
dlctines.  This  church  was  afterwards  partly  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  choir  and  transepts  were  rebuilt  in  the  E.  E.  style  by  Prior 
WiUiam  de  Boo  (1201-27),  who  is,  perhaps,  identical  with  English 
William  of  Canterbury  (p.  28).  The  Cathedral  was  restored  in  1826 
and  again  (by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott)  in  1871-76.  The  internal  length 
of  the  Cathedral  is  306  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  choir  68  ft.,  across 
the  W.  transepts  120  ft.  In  plan  it  resembles  Canterbury  Cathe- 
dral, having  double  transepts,  a  raised  choir,  and  a  spacious  crypt. 
The  chief  external  features  are  the  W.  front  (Norman),  with  its  fine 
recessed  doorway ;  the  so-called  Gundulf  s  tower,  in  the  angle  form^ 
ed  by  the  N.  W.  transept  and  the  choir ;  and  the  mean  central  tower, 
erected  by  Cottingham  in  1826.  The  figures  of  Henry  I.  and  Queen 
Matilda  (or  Henry  II.  and  Queen  Margaret)  at  the  sides  of  the  W. 
doorway  are  two  of  the  oldest  English  statues  now  extant. 

Interior  (daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  3  p.m.  in  winter  and  5.30  p.m. 
in  summer;  crypt  and  choir  shown  by  the  verger,  small  fee).  The  IIavr 
is  Korman  in  style,  except  the  two  easternmost  bays,  where  the  junction 
between  the  Korman  and  later  work  is  effected  in  a  way  more  enrioua 
than  beautiful.  The  triforium  arches  are  elaborately  adorned  with  diaper 
patterns  and  have  the  peculiarity  of  opening  to  the  aisles  as  well  as  to 
the  nave.  The  W.  window  and  the  clerestory  are  Perpendicular.  The 
W.TsANBBPTs  are  in  the  B.  E.  style,  the  N.  being  the  earlier  and  richer. 
In  the  8.  transept  are  the  quaint  monument  of  Richard  Watts  (see  p.  20) 
and  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Charles  Dickens  (d.  1870),  who  lived 
at  Oad's  Hill,  near  Rochester  (p.  20).  The  chapel  adjoining  this  transept 
on  the  W.  was  built  as  a  Lady  Chapel  in  the  Perp.  period. 

From  the  transepts  we  ascend  by  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  Choir,  which 
is  a  few  feet  longer  than  the  nave.  It  is  in  the  E.  E.  style  and  has  been 
skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  Q.  Scott.  The  stalls  and  throne  are  new,  but 
some  of  the  old  misereres  have  been  preserved.  The  tiled  pavement  was 
constructed  after  old  patterns  still  visible  in  different  parts  of  the  church. 
Above  the  pulpit  is  the  fragment  of  an  old  mural  painting  of  the  Wheel 
of  Fortune.  In  the  TSf,  E.  Transept  is  the  tomb  of  St.  WiUiam  of  Perth 
(13th  cent.),  a  Scottish  baker,  murdered  near  Bochester  when  on  a  pil' 
grimage  to  Canterbury;  this  tomb  afterwards  became  a  frequented  pil- 
grim-resort and  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral.  Adjacent  is 
the  tomb  of  Bishop  Walter  de  Merton  (d.  1277),  founder  of  Herton  College, 
Oxford  (p.  229).  To  the  E.  of  this  transept  is  Bishop  WarnerU  Chapel^  in 
the  archway  between  which  and  the  presbytery  is  the  beautiful  coloured 
efBgy  of  Bishop  John  de  Sheppey  (i4th  cent.),  discovered  behind  the  masonry 
here  in  1826.    The  windows  in  the  S.  E.  Transept  are  memorials  of  Gen. 
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Gordon^  Capt.  Oill  (Professor  Palmer's  companion  in  hie  ill-fated  expe- 
dition to  the  Sinaitic  Desert  in  1882),  and  other  officers  of  the  Royal 
Engineers.  A  plain  stone  coffin  in  the  Sacrarinm,  or  £.  end  of  the 
choir,  is  shown  as  that  of  Bishop  Oundulf  (p.  19).  The  great  glory  of 
the  choir,  howefer,  is  the  heantifal  Dec.  *Doorteap  in  the  8.  E.  angle, 
leading  to  the  Chapteb  House  (copy  in  the  Crystal  Palace;  aee  Baedeker^ s 
London).  The  ilgures  at  the  side  represent  the  Synagogue  and  the  Charch; 
originally  hoth  were  female  figures,  hut  the  latter  was  mistakenly  restored 
as  a  bishop  in  ISaO! 

The  *Cbypt,  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps  adjoining  St.  Edmund's  Chapel^ 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  choir,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  England. 
The  W.  end  belonged  to  Bishop  Gundulf  s  church  and  is  very  plain  in  style. 

A  fragment  of  the  old  Pfiory  of  St.  Andrew^  coeval  with  the 
Cathedral,  is  preserved  in  the  garden  of  the  Deanery,  to  the  E. 
Three  of  the  old  gateways  of  the  cathedral-precincts  still  remain, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  Prior's  Gait  to  the  S. 

Turning  to  the  S.  (left)  on  leaving  the  Cathedral,  passing 
through  the  Prior's  Gate  (see  above),  and  again  turning  to  the  left, 
we  have  to  the  right  the  wall  enclosing  the  old  Qrammar  School, 
founded  by  Henry  VIII.  We  next  turn  to  the  right  and  pass 
through  a  small  gate  into  the  Vines  Recreation  Ground,  for- 
merly a  vineyard  attached  to  the  priory.  On  the  N.  (left)  side  of 
this  are  some  remains  of  the  old  city  wall>  and  at  its  S.E.  end  is 
Restoration  House,  a  picturesque  red  brick  mansion,  with  many 
windows,  owing  its  name  to  the  fact  that  Charles  II.  passed  a  night 
here  on  his  return  to  England  in  May,  1660. 

From  this  point  Crow  Lane  leads  to  the  left  to  Eastgate, 
reaching  it  a  little  to  the  left  of  Eastgate  House,  an  interesting 
Elizabethan  structure,  now  occupied  as  a  Working-Men's  Institute 
It  has  been  identified  with  the  'Nun's  House'  in  *Edwin  Drood', 
which  Dickens  describes  as  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
and  drowsy' city  of  '  Cloisterham'.  Proceeding  to  the  W.  along  the 
High  Street  we  soon  pass  (on  the  right)  the  Watts'  Charity  House, 
founded  in  1679  by  Richard  Watts  for  'six  poor  travellers,  not 
being  rogues  or  proctors',  and  widely  known  from  the  description 
of  it  in  Dickens's  'Tale  of  the  Seven  Poor  Travellers'.  —  On  the 
other  side  of  High  St.,  nearer  the  bridge,  is  the  old  Bull  Inn 
(re-christened  the  Victoria  ^  Bull),  extolled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle 
('good  house  -  nice  beds').  —  Satis  House,  the  residence  of  Richard 
Watts,  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  castle,  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the 
gracious  praise  of  its  accommodation  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  who 
stayed  here  on  her  visit  to  Rochester;  the  house  has,  however,  sinc( 
been  rebuilt. 

In  summer  pleasant  steamboat -excursions  on  the  Medway  (pier  just 
above  the  bridge)  may  be  made  from  Rochester  to  (11  M.)  Sheerness  (p.  22) 
and  (18  M.)  Southend  (p.  450),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  affording  good 
views  of  Upnor  Castle,  Chatham  Dockyards,  etc.  Small  boats  may  be 
hired  at  the  Esplanade;  charge  to  (3  M.)  Upnor  Castle  (p.  22),  about  8«. 

About  2V2  M.  to  the  N.  W.  of  Strood,  on  the  road  to  Gravesend,  is 
Gads  Hill  (Falstaff  Inn),  the  scene  of  FalstaflTs  encounter  With  the  *men 
in  buckram'  (Henry  IV.,  Part  I.,  ii^)  and  also  mentioned  by  Chaucer, 
''t  commands  an  extensive  view.  Gad's  Hill  Place,  the  residence  of  Charles 
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Dickens,  U  an  old-fashioned  red-brick  hoose  near  the  inn.  In  the 
*  Wilderness',  reached  by  a  tunnel  below  the  road,  are  some  magnificent 
6edars.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.  are  the  ruins  of  Coolin  <  Ca$tUy  the  home  of 
Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  supposed  prototype  of  Falstaff;  Cooling  Afanhes 
are  the  scene  of  the  opening  incidente  in  Dickens's  *Oreat  Expectations'. 

A  very  favourite  excursion  from  Rochester  is  that  to  Cobham  BalU 
which  lies  about  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  and  l^/a  M.  to  the  K.  of 
Sole  Street  station  (p.  18).  Walkers  ascend  Strood  Hill  and  turn  to  the 
left  at  the  top,  into  Woodstock  Boad  \  at  the  end  of  Woodstock  Road  the 
field-path  to  Cobham  diverges  to  the  right.  *Oobham  Hall,  the  fine  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  magnificent  park,  7  U.  in 
circumference.  (Tickets  of  admission  to  the  house,  which  is  open  to 
visitors  on  Fridays  from  11  to  4  only,  may  be  obtained  at  CaddeFs  Library, 
King  Street,  Gravesend,  and  High  Street,  Bochester,  price  1«.  \  the  proceeds 
are  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.)  The  central  portion  of  this  fine 
mansion  was  built  by  Inigo  Jones  (d.  166S);  the  wings  date  from  the  16th 
century.  The  interior  was  restored  during  the  present  century.  The  fine 
collection  of  pictures  includes  a  *Portrait  of  Ariosto  and  *Europa  and 
the  Bull  by  Titian,  *Tomyris  with  the  head  of  Cyrus  by  Ruben* ^  and 
examples  of  Van  Dyek,  Lelp,  Kneller,  etc.  —  The  church  of  the  village  of 
Cobham,  at  the  entrance  to  the  park,  is  celebrated  for  its  splendid  array 
of  brasses  (14-16th  cent.).  The  village  inn  is  the  'Leather  Bottel',  in  which 
Mr.  Tracy  Tupman  sought  solitude  and  solace  after  the  unhappy  issue  of 
his  affaire  de  coeur. 

A  good  view  is  obtained  from  *  Windmill  BiU,  the  path  to  the  top 
of  which  is  reached  by  crossing  the  bridge,  turning  to  the  right,  passing 
the  S.  E.  Railway  Station  on  the  left,  and  crossing  the  canal  locks. 

Walkers  may  reach  Maidstone  (p.  35),  8  M.  to  the  S.,  by  a  road  lead- 
ing through  luxuriant  hop-gardens  U'ailway,  see  B.  3).  About  4Vs  M.  from 
Bochester  we  pass  Kits  Coty  House  (p.  34);  those  who  do  not  dread  a 
slight  detour  should  descend  thence  to  (IVs  M.)  Aylesford  (p.  84)  and  follow 
the  Medway  to  (3  H.)  Maidstone. 

34  M.  Cliatham  (8urh^  close  to  the  pier  j  Mitre ;  IRaiL  Refresh- 
ment Rooms)  is  continuous  witb  Rochester,  though  Its  bustling  and 
noisy  streets  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  old-fashioned  quiet  of 
tbe  latter.  It  contains  46,800  inhab.,  and  is  one  of  the  principal 
naval  arsenals  and  military  stations  in  Great  Britain.  Much  of  the 
town  is  irregularly  and  badly  built.  It  Is  defended  by  strongly- 
fortified  lines,  as  ^ell  as  by  forts  on  the  Medway.  These  lines  are 
often  the  scene  of  military  manosuvres,  reviews,  and  sham-fights, 
which  attract  numerous  visitors  from  London.  In  1667  the  Dutch 
fleet  under  De  Ruyter  ascended  the  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham, 
doing,  however,  no  harm  to  the  town.  A  Statue  of  Lieut,  Waghom 
(1800-50),  one  of  the  chief  advocates  and  promoters  of  the  over- 
land route  to  India,  a  native  of  Chatham,  was  erected  here  in  1888. 

The  *Boyal  Dockyard  (jiAm.  10-1.30;  special  permission  neces- 
sary for  the  ropery,  machine-shops,  and  foundries ;  foreigners  only 
through  their  ambassadors),  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  extend 
along  the  Medway  for  more  than  2  M.,  and  embrace  an  area  of 
about  500  acres.  The  wet- docks,  graving-docks,  building-slips, 
wharves,  etc.,  are  all  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  one  immense  basin 
having  a  width  of  800  ft.  and  a  quay  frontage  of  6000  ft.  The 
largest  vessels  in  the  navy  can  be  built  and  fully  equipped  here. 
The  metal  mill,  for  making  copper  sheets,  bolts,  etc.,  is  particularly 
interesting.     About  3000  workmen,  besides  convicts,  are  regularly 
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employed  in  the  dockyard.  The  Prison  oontainB  2000  oonyicts.  The 
MelvUle  Hospital  has  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of  patients. 
The  barracks  for  the  Royal  Marines  here  are  Tery  spacious. 

The  military  features  of  Chatham  are  nearly  as  eonspicnons  as 
the  naval.  It  Is  the  dep6t  for  a  large  number  of  infantry  regiments, 
and  about  6000  soldiers  are  usually  in  quarters  here.  The  artillery 
barracks  are  very  extensive,  accommodating  1000  men,  while  there 
are  also  large  barracks  at  the  suburb  of  Brompton.  It  is  also  the 
headquarters  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  attached  to  whose  barracks  is 
a  small  museum.  In  front  of  the  Royal  Engineers'  Institute  is  a 
bronze  Statue  of  Oen.  Gordon  (d.  1885),  seated  on  a  camel,  by  E. 
Onslow  Ford,  erected  in  1890.  Troops  bound  for  India  usually 
embark  at  Chatham. 

The  best  view  of  Chatham  is  obtained  from  Fori  Pitt^  above  the 
railway-station,  which  contains  a  large  military  hospital  and  an  interest- 
ing museum.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Uedway,  farther  down,  stands 
ITpnor  Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  used  as  a 
powder-magazine. 

Two  tunnels.  351/2  M.  "Ntw  Brompton.  To  the  left  are  seen 
the  Brompton  Lines.  On  the  same  side  is  Qillingham^  with  an  old 
hall  of  a  palace  which  once  belonged  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, now  used  as  a  barn,  and  a  handsome  Perp.  church,  with  a 
very  fine  E.  window.  Gillingham  Fort  dates  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  This  district  is  famous  for  its  cherry-orchards.  —  39  M. 
Bainham;  IV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  is  l}pchurc\  known  for  its  deposits 
of  Roman  pottery.  The  line  now  runs  parallel  with  the  high-road, 
the  Roman  Watling  Street.  —  411/2  M.  Newington^  with  a  church 
containing  mediaeval  brasses.  —  44^/2  M.  Sittinghoume  (Bull; 
Lion ;  Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms),  a  brick-making  town,  formerly 
visited  by  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Canterbury  and  by  kings  on  their 
way  to  the  Continent. 

Sittinghoume  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (41/2  M.)  Queenhorough, 
the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Flushing,  and  (J  M .)  She^ittess  (Foun- 
tain, well  spoken  of;  Wellington),  an  uninteresting  town  (14,000  inhab.) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Hedway,  with  strong  fortifications  and  a  dockyard 
established  in  the  reign  of  (5harles  11.  Queenborough  was  so  named  in 
honour  of  Queen  Philippa,  wife  of  Edward  HI.,  but  a  castle  built  here 
by  that  monarch  has  vanished.  A  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  cliffs 
from  Sheemess  to  (3  H.)  Minster,  with  a  church  containing  the  tomb  of 
Sir  Bobert  Shurland,  a  lord  of  the  manor,  whose  story  has  been  com- 
memorated in  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends'  (^Qrey  Dolphin'). 

52  M.  Favenham,  pronounced  Fevversham  (Ship;  Bail.  Befmt. 
Booms)  f  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  7200  inhab.,  once  the  seat 
of  a  famous  abbey,  where  King  Stephen,  his  wife  Matilda,  and  his 
son  Eustace  were  buried.  The  parish-church  is  a  fine  E.  E.  build- 
ing ,  with  curious  old  paintings  and  carvings.  Faversham  is  the 
junction  of  the  branch-line  to  Margate  and  Ramsgate  (see  below). 


From  Faversham  to  Margate,  22  M.,  railway  in  8/4  hr.  (fares 
65.,  38.,  1«.  lOd.);  TO  Ramsgate,  27  M.,  in  1  hr.  ffares  Gs.,  4«., 
^5.  dd.y   Fares  from  London  io  Margate  or  Bamsgate  158.,  10«.  6d., 
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69.  2d. ;  retains  22«.  6d.,  IGs.,  10v«. ;  special  cheap  fares  in  Bum- 
mer. —  This  line  runs  to  the  £.  along  the  coast.  The  flrs. 
station  is  (6 V2  M.)  WUtstahlt ,  celebrated  for  its  ^natiyes' ,  con- 
sidered the  finest  oysters  in  England.  —  IOV2  ^>  Heme  Bay 
(Dolphin;  Pier),  a  small  watering-place  with  a  pier  and  a  flue 
esplanade. 

An  excursion  may  be  made  to  tbe  E.  along  tbe  clids  to  0M.)  Beculver 
(King  Ethelbert  Inn)^  tbe  Boman  Begulbium,  one  of  the  fortresaes  erected 
to  defend  the  channel  then  separating  the  district  known  as  the  Isle  of 
Thanei  from  the  mainland.  Some  remains  of  the  castrum  still  exist.  King 
Ethelbert  afterwards  had  a  palace  here,  and  still  later  a  Christian  church 
rose  on  its  site.  The  church  was  taken  down  in  1804,  but  its  two  towers, 
known  as  *The  Sisters'  and  originally  erected,  according  to  tradition,  by 
an  Abbess  of  Faversham,  to  commemorate  the  escape  of  herself  and  her 
sister  from  drowning,  were  restored  by  the  Trinity  Board  as  a  landmark 
for  seamen.  The  sea  is  here  steadily  encroaching  on  the  land.  —  Coaches 
ply  from  Heme  Bay  to  fP/a  M.)  Canterbury  (p.  25). 

At  ri8V2  M.)  Birchington  is  the  grave  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti 
(d.  1882),  to  whom  a  memorial  window  has  been  placed  in  the 
church.  Birchington  and  (20  M.)  Westgate-on-Sea  (Beach  House 
Hotel ;  St.  Mildred's)  are  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing,  affording 
greater  quiet  than  Margate. 

22 M.  Margate  (Yorki  Clifionville ;  Nayland  Rock;  White  Bart; 
Elephant^  D.  3-4«. ;  numerous  private  hotels,  boarding-houses,  and 
lodgings ;  Railway  RefreshmerU  Roomsjy  one  of  the  most  popular, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  fashionable  watering-places  in  England, 
is  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet.  Pop.  16,000.  Its 
sandy  beach  is  admirably  adapted  for  bathers,  and  the  Jetty  (1240  ft. 
long),  the  Pier  (900  ft),  and  the  Marine  Parade  afford  excellent 
promenades.  Its  other  attractions  include  a  Hall-hy-the-Sea  (con- 
certs), a  Qrotto  (adm.  6d.),  etc.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  in  the 
season,  both  Margate  and  Ramsgate  (see  p.  24)  are  uncomfortably 
crowded  with  excursionists  from  London,  brought  in  thousands  by 
railway  and  steamer.  The  Church  of  St.  John  is  a  Norman  edifice 
restored.  On  the  cliffs  a  little  to  the  W.  is  the  Royal  Sea-Bathing 
Infirmary. 

In  summer  steamers  ply  daily  from  Margate  to  RamegcUe  and  London^ 
and  coaches  to  (41/2  M.)  Ramsgate  and  (16  M.)  Canterbury  (p.  25) ,  while 
numerous  special  trains  (8.  E.  B.)  run  to  Canterbury  in  time  for  the 
daily  services.  The  walk  to  Bamsgate  along  the  cliffs  (about  6  M.)  is  a 
very  pleasant  one.  On  the  way  we  pass  (3  M.)  Kingegate  (Inn),  so  named 
because  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  landed  here  in  lw3,  with  a 
modern  castle.  About  i/a  M.  farther  to  the  8.  is  the  North  Foreland^  the 
Promontorium  Acantivm  of  the  Bomans,  off  which  the  English  fleet  was 
defeated  by  the  Dutch  in  1666.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Lighthouse 
(small  gratuity).  Broadstairs  (see  below)  is  IV4  M,  farther  on.  —  Other 
walks  may  be  taken  to  the  old  mansion  of  Dandelion  and  the  village  of 
Qarlinge^  2  M.  to  the  W  \  to  Westgate  (see  above)  \  to  Quex^  Acol,  Minster 
(5V2  M.),  Salmstone  Grange  (8/4  M.),  etc. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  isthmus,  at  some  distance  from 
the  sea,  reaching  the  coast  again  at  (25  M.)  Broadataira  (Grand ;  Bal- 
lard's ;  Victoria ;  Albion),  a  quieter  watering-place  than  Ramsgate 
orMargate,  named  from  the  breadth  of  its  'stair',  or  gap  in  the  cliffs, 
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affording'  access  to  the  sea.  The  old  flint  arch  in  Harbour  St.,  called 
'York  OatCf  was  erected  to  protect  this  passage.  Broadstairs  was  a 
favourite  resort  of  George  Eliot  and  Charles  Dickens ;  the  residence 
of  the  latter  is  named  BUak  House.  About  1  M.  inland  is  tho 
pretty  little  Tillage  of  St.  Peter's ,  containing  a  church  of  the  12th 
cent.,  with  a  fine  flint  tower  added  in  the  16th  century.  —  Tunnel. 

27  M.  Bamsgate  (*GranvUlej  East  Cliff,  with  good  Turkish 
and  other  baths,  R.  &  A.  is,  6d.-9«.,  D.  5a.  6(i.,  B.  2«.-3«.  6d.; 
Albion;  Royal;  Royal  Oak;  Bull;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms) ^ 
a  bathing-place  and  seaport  with  22,600  inhab.,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  somewhat  less  Cockney  fled  edition  of  Margate.  In  the 
height  of  the  season  (July  and  Aug.),  however,  it  is  overrun  by 
nearly  as  many  excursionists ,  and  George  Eliot  calls  it  *a  strip  of 
London  come  out  for  an  airing'.  The  N.  sands,  extending  towards 
Broadstairs,  are  beautifully  Arm  and  smooth.  The  port  is  formed 
by  two  stone  piers,  with  a  joint  length  of  3000  ft.,  and  is  of  great 
importance  as  a  harbour  of  refuge.  At  the  head  of  the  W.  pier  is 
a  lighthouse.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  *8t,  Augustine^  on 
theW.  cliff,  is,  perhaps,  the  masterpiece  of  the  elder  Pugin,  whose 
house,  the  Orange,  also  designed  by  him,  is  close  by.  The  Qran- 
ville  Hotel  was  built  by  his  son  E.  W.  Pugin.  Farther  to  the  E.  is 
East  Cliff  House,  the  residence  of  the  late  Sir  Moses  Monteflore 
(d.  1885),  the  Hebrew  philanthropist,  who  erected  the  Synagogue, 
Mausoleum,  and  Alms  Houses  near  St,  Lawrence  (see  below). 

About  1V«  ^«  to  the  W.  of  Ramagate  is  Pegtodl  Bay  (Inns),  famous 
for  picnics  and  shrimps.  It  may  he  reached  either  on  foot  or  by  an 
excursion-brake.  Ebb(/leet^  near  the  centre  of  tlie  bay  and  about  3  M. 
from  Bamsgate,  was  the  actual  landing-place  of  St.  Augustine  and  his 
monks,  and  traditionally  that  of  Hengist  and  Horsa. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  in  summer  from  Bamsgate  to  London  and 
MargaUy  and  coaches  and  excursion-brakes  run  to  Margate^  (17  II.)  Canter- 
bwy,  Fegieell  Bay,  Richborough  (p.  25),  etc.  Special  trains  run  to  Canter- 
bury in  summer,  in  time  for  the  daily  services  in  the  cathedral.  — 
The  dangerous  quicksands  called  the  Ooodwin  Sands,  on  which  several 
ships  are  still  lost  every  year  in  spite  of  the  light-ships,  lie  about  7  M. 
from  Bamsgate  and  may  be  visited  by  sailing-boat.  At  low  water  the 
sands  become  quite  firm,  and  cricket-matches  are  sometimes  played  on 
them.  According  to  tradition  these  sands  were  once  a  fertile  island,  with 
a  mansion  belonging  to  Earl  Godwin,  which  totally  disappeared  during  a 
tremendous  gale.  The  saying  that  Tentetden  Steeple  caused  the  Goodwin 
Sands  is  generally  cited  as  a  striking  example  of  popular  haziness  on 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect^  but  an  ingenious  theory  suggests  that 
the  statement  may  mean  that  the  disaster  arose  through  the  misappro- 
priation of  funds,  intended  to  maintain  a  sea-wall,  for  the  erection  of  the 
church.    See  ^Memorials  of  the  Ooodtein  Sands\  by  A.  B.  Oattie  (1890). 

Feom  Bamsgate  to  Deal,  15 M.,  railway  (S.E.  B.)  in  V4hr.  (fares  2s.  2d., 
is.  Sd.,  is.  id.).  —  The  first  station  is  (1  M.)  St.  Lawrence  (sde  above)  and  the 
next  (4  M.)  Minster  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  place  of  the  same  name 
near  Sheerness,  p.  22 ;  Bail.  Bfmt.  Booms),  where  the  Deal  line  diverges  to 
the  right  from  that  to  Canterbury  (see  p.  26).  The  handsome  parish-church 
of  Minster  (St.  Mary's),  with  a  Norman  nave  and  E.  E.  chancel  and 
transepts,  contains  some  interesting  old  stalls  and  miserere  carvings.  The 
nunnery  of  Minster,  founded  by  King  Egbert  of  Kent  in  the  8th  cent,  in 
expiation  of  the  murder  of  his  cousins,  was  at  one  time  of  considerable 
importance.    The  high  ground  above  Minster  affords  a  splendid  ♦View. 
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Soon  after  leaving  Minster  the  toain  crosses  the  Slour  and  passes 
*Sio]ibor«u|pli  (to  the  right),  the  Roman  fortress  of  R^tupiae.  constructed 
to  command  the  S.  entrance  of  the  channel .  the  K.  end  of  which  was 
guarded  by  Begulbium  (p.  23),  and  the  principal  landing-place  of  the 
Roman  troops  from  Qaul.  Incredible  as  it  now  seems,  thertf  is  no  doubt 
that  Richhorough  was  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  and  that  a  broad  chan- 
nel, forming  the  regular  water-route  from  Korthem  France  to  London,  ex- 
tended from  Sandwich  to  Beculver.  Ebbsfleet  (p.  34)  also  is  now  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  sea.  The  deep  channel  made  by  the  Stcttr 
in  the  otherwise  shallow  Pegwell  Bay  is  a  relic  of  this  ancient  water- 
way. The  remains  at  Richborough  are  among  the  most  interesting  sur- 
vivals of  the  Boman  period  in  Britain  and  should  certainly  be  visited 
either  from  Ramsgate  (5  M.)  or  Sandwich  (2  M.).  The  best-preserved  por- 
tion is  the  N.  wall  of  the  fortress,  460  ft.  in  length.  Near  the  K.E.  comer 
of  the  enclosure  is  *St.  Avgustine'a  Croa$\  a  cruciform  basement  of  rubble, 
resting  on  foundations  of  solid  masonry  and  now  believed  to  have  support- 
ed a  lighthouse.  Many  thousands  of  Boman  coins  have  been  found  at 
Richborough,  and  also  Saxon  coins  and  other  relics. 

9  M.  Sandwich  (Bell;  King's  Head;  Fleur-de-Lis)^  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  Cinque  Ports  (p.  41),  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  important  har- 
bours and  naval  stations  on  the  S.  coast,  described  in  the  lith  cent,  as 
*  omnium  Anglorum  portuvm  /amo8issimu$\  but  it  is  now  2  M.  from  the 
sea  in  a  direct  line,  and  accessible  only  by  small  river-craft.  The  singular 
cognisance  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  a  half-lion  and  a  half-boat,  is  still  every- 
where visible  at  Sandwich,  It  was  surrounded  by  walls,  the  site  of  which 
is  now  occupied  by  a  public  promenade;  one  of  the  old  gates,  the  Fisher 
Gate^  and  a  Tudor  tower,  called  the  Barbican,  still  exist.  A  colony  of 
Flemish  artizans  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Queen  EliEabeth  and  have 
left  their  mark  in  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants.  The  most  inter- 
esting buildings  are  St.  demenfe  Churchy  with  its  17orman  tower-,  the  Bos- 
pital  of  at.  Bartholomew^  of  the  12th  cent.-,  the  Gvaimmar  School,  1584; 
and  Bt.  Thomoi's  Hospital,  founded  in  1892  but  rebuilt  in  1864.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  town  in  1572,  and  the  house  she  occupied  is  pointed 
out  in  Strand  Street.    To  the  S.E.  of  Sandwich  are  excellent  golfine-links. 

15  M.  Seal  (Victoria;  Royal;  Black  Horse;  Walmer  Castle;  Beaai  House 
Temperance),  another  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  also  frequented  for  sea-bathing. 
Deca  Castle,  now  the  private  residence  of  Lord  GlanwiUiam,  was  built  by 
Henry  VIII.,  like  those  of  Sandown  and  Walmer,  as  a  coast  defence.  Sandown 
Castle,  however,  where  Col.  Hutchinson,  the  Parliamentary  leader  (p.  430), 
died  in  1664,  has  been  demolished;  it  stood  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town.  The 
*Downs\  between  the  Goodwin  Sands  (p.  24)  and  the  mainland,  form  an  ex- 
cellent harbour  of  refuge  in  stormy  weather;  but  the  Deal  boatmen  have 
still  no  lack  of  opportunity  of  displaying  the  courage  and  skill  in  aiding 
distressed  mariners  for  which  they  have  so  long  been  famous.  On  the  8. 
Deal  is  adjoined  by  Walmer,  with  Walmer  Castle,  the  official  residence 
of  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  died 
here  in  1852,  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  him,  as  well  as  that  in  which 
William  Pitt,  another  Lord  Warden,  held  consultation  with  Kelson,  are 
shown  in  the  absence  of  the  present  Warden,  Earl  OranviUe.  Lover 
Walmer  is  an  important  military  depot,  with  large  barracks  and  a  naval 
hospital.  The  low  shore  near  Deal  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
the  first  landing-place  of  Julius  Ceesar  in  Britain.  —  Deal  is  connected 
with  (9  M.)  Dover  (p.  14)  by  a  joint  line  of  the  S.  £.  B.  and  L.  C.  D.  B. ; 
but  fair  walkers  will  find  it  pleasant  to  go  by  the  cliffs,  passing  Kings- 
down,  St.  MargareCs  (p.  16),  and  the  South  Foreland  Lighthouses. 


Continuation  op  Main  Line.  Beyond  Faversham  tlie  train 
turns  to  tlie  S.  E.,  passes  (5572  M.)  Selling,  and  soon  reaches  — 

62  M.  Canterbury  ^Fountain;  Bose;  Fleur-de-Lys ;  Railway 
Refreshment  Rooms) ,  the    ecclesiastical  metropolis    of  England, 
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containing  21,700  Inhabitants,  and  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Stoufj  'Which  runs  throngh  it  in  two  main  branches.  It  is  an  an- 
cient city,  with  nnmeious  quaint  old  houses,  and  has  been  the  seat 
of  an  archbishop  since  the  6th  century.  St.  Augustine  was  appoint- 
ed Archbishop  of  all  England,  but  Archbp.  Theodore  (668-693)  was 
the  first  who  obtained  the  practical  recognition  of  his  primacy  from 
the  English  bishops  ,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  murder  of  Tho- 
mas Becket  (1170)  that  Canterbury  became  the  undisputed  centre 
of  the  religious  life  of  England. 

The  site  of  Canterbury  was  occupied  in  pre-Boman  times  by  the  Brit- 
ish village  of  Durwhem  Cdwr\  water) ,  which  the  Romans  converted  into 
one  of  the  first  military  stations  on  the  high-road  to  London,  Latinizing 
the  name  aa  Durovemum.  When  the  Saxons  or  Jutes  invaded  England 
they  named  it  Canttoarabyrig^  or  burgh  of  the  men  of  Kent,  whence  its 
present  name  is  derived.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  Queen  Bertha 
established  a  small  Christian  church  on  St.  Martin's  Hill,  and  in  A.D. 
597  St.  Augustine  arrived  here  from  Rome  to  convert  heathen  England. 
King  Ethelbert  received  him  with  great  friendliness,  and  embraced  Chris- 
tianity with  10,000  of  his  people,  while  Augustine  became  the  first 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  subsequent  history  of  Canterbury  merges, 
through  the  archbishops,  to  a  great  extent  in  that  of  the  country  at  large. 
The  names  of  Dwutan  (966-988),  Lan/rane  (1070-93),  Ansekn  (1093-1114),  Tho- 
mas Becket  (1163-1170),  Btephen  Langton  (1207-1229),  Cranm^r  (1583-56),  Pole 
(1556-9),  Laud  (1633-60),  and  many  others  are  inseparably  connected  with 
English  political  and  social  history.  Since  the  Revolution,  however,  the 
attention  of  the  primates  has  been  more  strictly  confined  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs.  —  The  present  archbishop  is  the  Most  Rev.  Edward  Benton^ 
V,  D.,  created  in  1883.     The  income  of  the  see  is  15,0002. 

The  Cathedral,  which  is  naturally  the  great  centre  of  attraction 
at  Canterbury,  lies  near  the  middle  of  the  town,  about  V2  M.  from 
each  of  the  railway-stations.  Emerging  from  the  London^  Chatham, 
^  Dover  Station,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town ,  we  see  in  front  of 
us  the  pleasure-grounds  of  the  Dane  John  (Donjon) ,  bounded  on 
one  side  by  part  of  the  old  city-wall ;  the  Dane  John  itself  is  a 
tumulus  80  ft.  high,  surmounted  by  an  obelisk  and  commanding 
a  good  Tiew.  "We  turn  to  the  left  and  then  enter  Castle  St.  to  the 
right ,  where  the  Norman  keep  of  the  Castle ,  now  used  as  gas- 
works, rises  on  the  left.  (At  the  back  of  the  Castle,  on  the  river 
Stour,  stands  St,  Mildred's  Church,  containing  some  Roman  work.) 
At  the  end  of  Castle  St.  we  cross  WatUng  Street  (p.  22),  which 
runs  through  Canterbury,  and  then  follow  St.  Margaret's  St.,  pass- 
ing St,  Margaret' B  Church ,  to  High  Street,  which  we  reach  oppos- 
ite Mercery  Lane,  leading  to  the  Cathedral. 

The  South  Eastern  Station  is  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town.  We 
first  follow  Station  St.  to  the  right  for  about  100  yds.,  to  the 
point  where  it  joins  the  line  of  streets  leading  straight  (to  the  left) 
to  High  Street.  We  may  first,  however ,  follow  St.  Dunstan  St. 
to  the  right,  which  leads  in  3  mln.  to  St.  Dunstan's  Church ,  an 
edifice  of  the  14th  cent.,  with  a  square  and  a  semicircular  tower. 
It  contains  the  burial-vault  of  the  Roper  family,  in  which  the  head 
of  Sir  Thomas  More  (d.  1535)  is  said  to  lie ,  placed  here  by  his 
daughter,  Margaret  Roper.    On  the  other  side  of  the  street  is  the 
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gateway  of  the  Ropers'  mansion.  Returning  to  the  end  of  Station 
St.,  we  now  follow  the  street  called  Westgate  Without  to  the  West 
Oatty  a  handsome  embattled  structoie,  built  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
cent,  on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  one,  and  the  only  city-gate  now 
remaining.  To  the  left,  just  outside  the  gate,  is  the  quaint  little 
FaUtaff  Jnn ,  with  its  sign  hung  from  an  iron  standard.  Just 
inside  the  gate,  to  the  right,  is  the  yenerable-looking  Church 
of  the  Holy  Crosa  (rebuilt  at  the  same  time  as  the  gate),  containing 
an  ancient  font,  an  old  panelled  ceiling  (chancel),  and  some  *ml- 
serere'  carvings.  A  little  farther  on  we  cross  the  Stonr  and  enter 
the  High  Stbbbt,  in  which,  immediately  to  the  right,  is  St,  Bar- 
ikolomevfa  Hospital ,  originally  erected  by  Thomas  Becket  for  the 
accommodation  of  poor  pilgrims  (visitors  admitted).  On  the  oppos- 
ite side  of  the  street,  farther  on,  is  the  Quildhall,  which  contains 
some  ancient  arms  and  portraits  of  local  notabilities.  In  Guild' 
hall  St.,  here  diverging  to  the  left,  is  the  Museum  (open  10-11, 
free),  with  interesting  collections  of  Roman  and  Anglo-Saxon  anti- 
quities, natural  history,  and  geology.  We  have  now  again  reached 
Mercery  Lane  (see  p.  26),  so  called  because  it  used  to  be  devoted 
to  the  sale  of  small  wares  to  the  pilgrims  (medallions  of  St.  Thomas, 
phials  of  holy  water,  etc).  At  the  S.  W.  (left)  corner  stood  the 
Chequers  Inn^  the  regular  hostelry  of  the  pilgrims  (comp.  Chau- 
cer's ^Canterbury  Tales');  some  remains  of  the  old  inn  may  be  traced 
in  the  court-yard  entered  from  High  Street. 

From  the  end  of  Mercery  Lane  we  enter  the  cathedral-precincts 
by  Chrisiehurch  Oate,  a  line  late-Perpendicular  structure,  erected 
by  Prior  Goldstone  in  1617.  From  the  gateway  we  obtain  a  good 
general  view  of  the  Cathedral,  with  its  W.  towers,  its  noble  cen- 
tral tower,  and  its  double  set  of  transepts.  The  present  ^Gathe- 
dral  (Christchurch),  which  is  the  third  church  on  the  same  site, 
represents  architectural  history  extending  over  four  centuries 
(1070-1496),  but  its  general  external  appearance ,  at  least  when 
viewed  from  the  W.,  is  that  of  a  magnificent  building  in  the  Per- 
pendicular style.  'The  history  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  has  been 
80  carefully  preserved  by  contemporary  records ,  and  these  have 
been  so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Professor  Willis,  and  compared 
with  the  existing  structure,  that  we  may  almost  put  a  date  upon 
every  stone  of  this  magniflcent  fabric ;  it  is  therefore  our  best  and 
safest  guide  in  the  study  of  the  architecture  of  that  period  in  Eng- 
land' (Parker),  It  is  said  that  a  Christian  church,  afterwards  used 
as  a  pagan  temple,  was  built  here  in  Roman-British  times  by  King 
Lucius;  and  that  this  was  presented  by  Ethelbert,  along  with  his 
palace,  to  St.  Augustine  (p.  26),  who  converted  the  buildings  into 
a  cathedral  and  monastery.  Augustine's  cathedral  afterwards  fell 
into  decay  and  became  more  than  once  the  prey  of  the  flames  and 
of  the  pillaging  Danes,  who  carried  off  and  murdered  Archbp.  Alphege 
in  1011 ;  and  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest  it  had  almost 
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entirely  disappeared.  Lan franc  (1070-89),  the  first  Norman  arch- 
bishop ,  accordingly  undertook  the  erection  of  a  completely  new 
cathedral ,  a  -work  which  was  continued  by  his  successor  An$elfn 
and  the  Priors  EmtUph  and  Conrad,  and  finished  in  1130. 
The  last-named  completed  the  choir  in  such  a  magnificent  style, 
that  it  was  known  as  the  ^Glorious  Choir  of  Conrad'.  The  choir 
of  this  second  or  Norman  cathedral  (the  church  in  which  Becket 
was  murdered)  was  burned  down  in  1174;  and  the  present  choir, 
in  the  Transition  style  from  Norman  to  Early  English,  was  erected 
in  its  place  by  the  architect,  William  of  Sens,  who  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  Introduced  the  Pointed  style  into  England ,  and  his 
successor  William  the  Englishmem  (1174-1180).  The  old  Norman 
nave  and  transepts  remained  intact  for  200  years  more,  when  they 
were  replaced  by  the  present  Perpendicular  structure  (1378-1410), 
the  main  credit  for  which  is  generally  given  to  Prior  CMUenden 
(1390-1421).  The  great  central  tower,  called  the  Bell  Harry  Tower, 
was  added  by  Prior  Ooldstone  in  1495.  The  N.  W.  tower  is  modern, 
the  older  one  having  been  pulled  down,  with  doubtful  wisdom,  to 
make  one  to  match  its  S.  W.  neighbour.  The  principal  dimensions 
of  the  cathedral  are :  total  length  514  ft.,  length  of  choir  180  ft. ; 
breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  71  ft. ;  height  of  the  nave  80  ft.,  of  choir 
71  ft. ,  of  central  tower  235  ft.,  of  W.  towers  152  ft. 

The  Cathedral  is  open  to  visitors  from  9.30  a.  m.  to  the  close 
of  the  evening  service,  except  during  the  daily  services  at  10  a.  m. 
and  3  p.  m.  (4  p.  m.  in  Nov.,  Dec,  Jan.,  Feb.);  a  fee  of  Gd.  is 
charged  for  admission  to  the  choir  and  crypt.  The  principal  en- 
trance is  by  the  South  Porch,  built  by  Prior  Chillenden  in  1400, 
above  which  is  a  panel  with  a  curious  old  sculpture  representing 
the  altar  of  Becket's  Martyrdom,  and  a  sword  lying  in  front  of  it. 
The  figures  of  the  murderers  have  long  since  been  removed  Arom 
the  niches,  which  are  now,  like  those  on  the  W.  front ,  filled  with 
modern  figures  of  kings,  archbishops,  and  other  dignitaries  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  cathedral.  Comp.  Dean  Stanley's 
'Historical  Memorials  of  Canterbury*  and  Willis's  *  Architectural 
History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral'. 

Interior.  The  ITave  produces  an  effeet  of  wonderful  lightneas  in  spite 
of  its  Iiuge  proportions.  It  is  mainly  the  work  of  Prior  Chillenden  (see 
above).  The  stained  glass  is  modem,  except  the  great  W.  window,  which 
is  put  together  from  fragments  of  old  glass ,  pieced  out  where  necessary 
by  modern  additions.  The  monuments  are  of  little  general  interest.  On  the 
arches  of  the  piers  of  the  great  central  tower  may  be  seen  the  rebus 
oi  its  builder,  Prior  Goldstone. 

The  Nayb  Tkansepts  are  similar  in  style  to  the  nave,  though  differ- 
ing from  it  and  from  each  other  in  details.  Parts  of  Lanfranc's  masonry 
seem  to  have  been  retained  as  the  kernel  of  the  walls  and  of  the  piers 
supporting  the  tower.  The  I^.W.  transept  is  of  special  interest  as  the  scene 
of  Thomas  Becket's  murder  on  Dec.  29th,  1170.  The  four  barons  approached 
by  the  door  on  the  W.  side  of  the  transept,  leading  Irom  the  cloisters, 
through  which  the  Archbishop  with  his  clerks  had  previously  entered  the 
church,  where  Vespers  were  being  sung.  Becket  refused  to  take  refuge 
either  in  the  vaults  or  roof  of  the  cathedral  and  was  cut  down  by  the 
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murdererfl,  fttandiBg  in  front  of  the  wall  (atill  tn  Htu)  between  the  chapel 
of  Si.  Benedict  and  the  pawage  to  the  crypt.  WhaJ;  is  believed  to  be  the 
exact  spot  where  he  fell  ii  still  pointed  out  and  is  marked  by  a  small 
sqaare  incision  in  the  pavement.  The  large  window  of  this  transept  con- 
tains figures  of  Sdward  IV.  (1461-33)  and  his  queen,  ElizabethWoodville,  who 
presented  the  window  to  the  cathedral.  Another  window  represents  the 
life  and  death  of  Becket.  To  the  E.  of  the  transept,  and  separated  from 
it  by  an  open  screen,  is  the  Lctd^  Chapel  (li49-68).  also  called  the  Dtant" 
Chapely  from  the  number  of  these  dignitaries  buried  in  it.  It  occupies  the 
place  of  the  Norman  chapel  of  St.  Benedict,  mentioned  above,  and  has  a  rich 
fan -vaulted  roof.  The  corresponding  chapel,  opening  from  the  8.W. 
transept,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  and  known  as  the  Warriors"  Chapel, 
It  contains  the  tomb  of  Archbp.  Stephen  LangUm  (1307-29),  the  champion  of 
national  liberty  against  King  John.  Here  also  is  the  monument  of  Mar- 
garet Bolland^  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  with  her  two  husbands,  the 
Earl  of  Somerset  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence  (son  of  Henry  IV.). 

The  *Choib,  one  of  the  longest  in  England  (180  ft.),  is  elevated  several 
feet  above  the  nave,  a  peculiarity  which  occurs  elsewhere  among  English 
cathedrals  only  at  Rochester,  the  cathedral  of  which  is  evidently  an  imi- 
tation of  Canterbury  (comp.  p.  9).  The  beautiful  Screens  between  the 
nave  and  the  choir  is  a  work  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  is  adorned  with  stat 
ues  of  six  English  kings.  The  grand  Korman  arches,  supported  by  circular 
and  octagonal  piers  alternately,  here  furnish  a  striking  contrast  to  those 
of  the  nave.  The  triforium  arcade  with  its  combination  of  circular  and 
pointed  arches  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  transition  from  Bomanesque 
to  Gothic,  and  recalls,  in  some  respects,  the  cathedral  of  Sens,  with  which 
the  architect  must  have  been  familiar.  The  visitor  will  note  the  singular 
curved  outline  of  the  choir,  caused  by  the  manner  in  which  the  walls 
trend  inward  at  the  £.  end.  This  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  William  of 
Sens,  wishing  to  preserve  the  towers  of  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Andrew,  wbich 
had  survived  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  earlier  buildings,  narrowed  his 
choir  here  so  as  to  pass  between  them.  The  screens  separating  the  choir 
from  its  aisles  were  executed  by  Prior  Estria  in  1904-6;  they  are  broken 
at  intervals  by  the  canopied  tombs  of  archbishosp,  the  most  conspicuous 
of  which  is  that  of  Archbp.  Chiehele  (141443),  founder  of  All  Souls  Col- 
lege (p.  285).  Nearly  opposite  is  a  memorial  of  Arehbp,  Tail  (d.  1888). 
The  reredos,  altar»  and  archbishop's  throne  are  modern.  The  organ  is 
ingeniously  concealed  in  the  triforium,  and  nothing  of  it  Is  visible  below 
except  the  manuals.  Part  of  tbe  stained  glass  of  the  choir-aisles  dates 
from  the  13th  century.  At  the  W.  end  is  a  painting  of  Becket's  Death,  by 
Qrose.  This  aisle  incorporates  some  remains  of  the  earlier  l^orman  choir, 
and  the  triforium  windovi  s  of  the  K.  B.  Teamsbpt  are  also  by  Prior  Emulph. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  entrance  to  St.  Andrew's  Towsr  (see 
above),  the  ground-floor  of  which  is  now  used  as  a  vestry.  At  the  E.  end 
of  the  8.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  corresponding  Towbb  op  St.  Amselm, 
also  a  survival  from  the  older  church,  with  a  Decorated  window  inserted 
about  1335.  The  chapel  contains  the  tombs  of  Arohbps.  Anselm  (d.  1108; 
no  monument),  Bradtoardine  (d.  1319),  and  Meopham  (d.  1383).  Above  it  is 
a  small  room,  with  a  grating  looking  into  Trinity  Chapel ,  used  by  the 
guardian  of  the  treasures  at  Becket's  shrine  (see  below).  Among  the  monu- 
ents  in  the  aisle  are  those  of  Archbishops  Simon  of  Sudburf  (137&^1 ;  beheaded 
by  Wat  Tyler).  Stratford  (1333^),  Kempe  (145W4),  Fite-Waller  (1193-1207), 
%nd  Reynolds  (1313-28). 

From  the  E.  end  of  the  choir-aisles  flights  of  steps  ascend  to  the 
Tbinitt  Chapbi.,  which,  with  the  *Corona'  behind  it,  is  the  work  of 
WillUim  the  Englishman,  *small  in  body,  but  in  workmanship  of  many 
kinds  acute  and  honest',  who  succeeded  William  of  Sens,  when  that 
unfortunate  architect  crippled  himself  by  a  fall  from  the  clerestory. 
This  was  the  site  of  the  Bhrtne  of  Thomas  Becket  ^  who  was  canonized 
soon  after  his  death  and  became  the  most  popular  of  English  saints.  It 
was ,  indeed ,  the  fame  of  St.  Thomas  that  made  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  had  previously  been  overshadowed  by  the  adjoining  Monastery  of 
St.  Augustine,  the  greatest  centre  of  interest  among  the  ecclesiastical 
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establishments  of  England.  His  body  was  interred  here  in  1220,  and  the 
shrine  was  adorned  with  such  magnificence  that  Erasmus,  who  visited  it 
in  U312,  tells  us  *gold  was  the  meanest  thing  to  be  seen'.  The  shrine  was 
destroyed,  its  treasures  confiscated,  and  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  burned  by 
Henry  VIII.  (1638);  and  the  only  remaining  trace  of  the  shrine  is  the  pave- 
ment that  surrounded  it ,  worn  away  by  the  knees  of  thousands  of  pious 
pilgrims.  [According  to  one  Tersion  of  the  story,  however,  the  relics 
were  not  burned  but  re-interred  *,  and  some  remains  found  here  in  a 
stone  coffin  in  1888  are  believed  by  many  to  be  those  of  Thomas  Beoket.] 
The  Stained  Olast  Windows  of  the  chapel,  of  the  13th  cent.,  depict  the 
miracles  of  St.  Thomas.  On  the  N.  side  of  this  chapel  is  the  handsome 
marble  Monument  of  Henrp  IV.  (1999-1418),  the  only  king  buried  in  the 
cathedral.  His  tomb  is  shared  by  his  second  wife,  Jo€m  of  Natarre.  Be- 
hind the  tomb  is  the  Chantrp  of  Henry  IV.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
Trinity  Chapel  is  the  Monument  of  Edward,  th$  Black  PHnee  (d.  1376), 
with  a  brazen  effigy;  above  hang  the  prince's  gauntlets,  helmet,  and 
shield.  St.  Dtmiian's  Shrine  used  to  be  in  the  Black  Prince's  Chantry, 
where  the  head  of  the  effigy  has  lately  been  discovered.  Some  remark- 
able  diaper  work  and  other  remains  of  it  are  incorporated  in  the  S.  E. 
screen,  near  Archbp.  Stratford's  memorial. 

The  extreme  £.  part  of  the  Cathedral  is  formed  by  the  beautiful 
chapel  called  the  *Cobona,  which  formerly  contained  an  altar  with  a  frag- 
ment of  Becket's  skull.  On  the  N.  side  stands  the  Monument  of  Cardinal 
Pole  (d.  1559),  the  last  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  and  the  last  Archbishop 
interred  in  the  Cathedral.  The  Corona  also  contains  the  so-called  Chair  ofSt» 
Augustine  (13th  cent.),  in  which  the  archbishops  sit  at  their  installation. 

The  entrance  to  the  *Cbtpt,  which  is  very  spacious,  is  from  the  W. 
transept.  This  is  the  crypt  of  the  early  Norman  church,  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  some  of  its  pillars  may  even  have  belonged  to  the  original 
Roman  church  on  this  site.  In  1561  Queen  Elisabeth  placed  the  crypt 
at  the  disposal  of  the  French  and  Flemish  refugees  in  England,  who  long 
carried  on  their  silk  manufacture  here  \  and  part  of  it  is  still  occupied  as 
a  French  church  by  their  descendants.  The  E.  part  of  the  crypt  formed 
the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  Undercroft  and  was  formerly  very  richly  decorated. 
The  body  of  Thomas  Becket  lay  here  for  60  years  after  his  death ,  and 
this  was  the  scene  of  Henry  II.'s  penance.  Traces  of  interesting  old  painting 
have  lately  been  brought  to  light  in  a  chapel  on  the  N.  side  of  the  crypt. 
It  is  also  worth  noticing  that  some  of  the  capitals  in  the  crypt  are  only 
half-carved,  their  execution  having  probably  been  stopped  by  the  fire  of  1174, 

We  now  quit  the  cathedral  and  enter  the  precincts,  which  contain 
some  interesting  remains  of  the  monastery,  originally  founded  by  St. 
Augustine  and  re-established  by  Lanfranc. 

The  Cloisters,  in  the  late-Perpendicular  style,  are  entered  from  the 
N.W.  transept  and  are  in  good  preservation.  The  coats-of-arms  at  the 
intersections  of  the  arches  are  those  of  benefactors  of  the  cathedral. 
On  the  N.  side  are  two  fine  doorways,  and  in  the  N.W.  corner  is  a  curious 
hatch  communicating  with  the  cellarer's  lodgings.  —  To  the  E.  of  the 
cloisters  is  the  Chaptbb  House,  or  Sermon  House,  to  which  the  congre- 
gation retired  after  prayers ;  the  lower  part  is  E.£ ,  the  upper  part  was 
built  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  The  panelled  ceiling  is  of 
Irish  oak.  The  Chapter  House  is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  the  Libbabt, 
an  old  Norman  structure  (restored),  containing  a  collection  of  Bibles,  Prayer- 
Books,  and  MSS.  Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  Norman  Baptistbbt.  —  A  pas- 
sage called  the  ''Dark  Entry''  (see  the  *Ingoldsby  Legends'),  reached  by 
steps  descending  from  the  N.E.  transept,  leads  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
Prior^s Gateway  and  the  Oreen  Court,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
monastic  buildings.  To  the  E.  of  it  now  lies  the  Deanery,  and  on  the  N. 
is  the  old  Strangers^  Hail.  The  gate  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  Green  Court 
was  formerly  the  entrance  to  this  hall.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  E.  end  of  the 
cathedral  is  a  passage  called  the  Brick  Walk,  on  the  right  side  of  which 
is  a  row  of  arches  in  an  early-Norman  style,  belonging  to  the  Monks* 
Infirmary.  At  the  end  of  the  Brick  Walk  is  an^old  house  called  the 
Maister  Honours,  formerly  the  state-room  of  the  priory. 
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To  the  N.W.  are  the  Tomains  of  the  old  Archbishop's  Palace^  induding 
a  fine  arched  gateway  in  Palace  Street.  —  Viaitors  who  wish  to  ei^oy 
the  view  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Harry  or  Central  Tower  (235  ft.)  must 
obtain  permission  from  the  Dean  or  one  of  the  Canons  in  residence. 

At  the  N.  W.  corner  of  tlie  Green  Conrt  (p.  30)  is  tlie  King's 
School^  founded  by  Archbp.  Theodore  (7th  cent.),  'for  the  study  of 
Greek',  and  refounded  by  Henry  VIII. ;  it  numbers  Christ.  Marlowe, 
Thurlow,  Harvey  (discoverer  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood),  and 
Robert  Boyle  among  former  pupils,  and  still  enjoys  a  considerable 
reputation  among  English  schools.  The  approach  to  the  upper  hall 
is  by  a  beautiful  external  ^Staircase,  with  open  arcades  at  the  sides, 
the  only  Norman  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 

Next  to  the  Cathedral,  perhaps  the  most  interesting  object  in 
Canterbury  is  the  quaint  little  *Chwrch  of  St,  Martin,  the  'Mother 
Church  of  England'.  It  lies  on  the  hill  to  the  E.,  3/^M.  from  the 
Cathedral,  and  is  reached  from  Mercery  Lane  by  Burgate  St.,  Church 
St.,  and  Longport  St.  The  keys  are  kept  at  No.  26  in  the  last,  but 
during  the  day  the  verger  is  generally  at  the  church. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  there  waa  a  Christian  church  here  in  pre- 
Saxon  days,  which  had  been  fitted  up  as  a  chapel  for  Queen  Bertha, 
wife  of  Ethelbert  (p.  26),  prior  to  the  arrival  of  St.  Augustine.  King 
Ethelbert  is  said  to  have  been  baptized  here  in  the  old  font,  the  lower 
part  of  which  is  probably  of  Saxon  date.  An  old  stone  coffin  is  shown 
as  that  of  Queen  Bertba.  Part  of  the  walls,  which  contain  numerous 
Roman  bricks,  may  belong  to  the  original  church;  the  chancel  was 
rebuilt  in  the  E.  E.  period.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  —  The  churchyard 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  city.  On  the  tomb  of  Dean  Afford  (d.  1871), 
is  the  touching  epitaph:  ^Deversorium  Yiatoris  Hierosolymam  Proficis- 
centis'  ('the  inn  of  a  traveller  on  his  way  to  Jerusalem'). 

On  the  way  to  St.  Martin's  we  pass ,  at  the  corner  of  Longport 
St.,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  old  *Mona8tery  of  St.  Auoustinb,  now 
restored  and  occupied  as  a  Missionary  College  (adm.  free  after  3  p.m.; 
all  day  in  vacation).  It  is,  however,  better  to  diverge  here  to  the 
left  and  enter  by  the  main  *Oate  (1300),  a  little  farther  down. 

The  monastery,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  established  by  St.  Augustine 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Cathedral  and  Christchurch  Monastery. 
At  the  Reformation  it  was  seized  by  Henry  VIII.  for  a  palace,  and  after- 
wards passed  through  various  private  hands,  being  finally  used  as  a 
brewery.  In  1844  the  ruins  were  bought  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who 
caused  a  Missionary  College  for  about  50  students  to  be  erected,  incor- 
porating as  much  as  possible  of  the  old  monastery.  —  On  passing  through 
the  main  gateway  we  find  ourselves  in  a  fine  court,  with  the  tasteful 
modern  buildings  of  the  College  to  the  left.  These  Include  a  large  Library , 
with  a  valuable  Oriental  collection  (below,  an  ancient  crypt) ;  a  Chapel  ; 
picturesque  Cloisters-^  and  a  Mall^  being  the  Guest  Hall  of  the  old  monas- 
tery, with  its  original  oaken  roof.  To  the  right  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  Church.    Within  the  grounds  is  the  Kent  and  Canterbury  Hospital. 

Among  the  remaining  points  of  interest  in  Canterbury  may  be 
enumerated  8t.  John's  Hospital,  founded  by  Lanfiranc,  in  North- 
gate  St.,  to  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral ;  St.  Alpkege's  Churchy  near  theW. 
end  of  the  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  the  martyred  archbishop  (p.  27) 
and  containing  some  old  brasses ;  St.  Stephen's ,  with  some  Norman 
work,  near  the  S.E.  Station;  the  ruins  of  St.  Sepulchre's  Nunnery, 
where  Elizabeth  Barton,  the  'Holy  Maid  of  Kent',  was  a  nun  (temp. 
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Henry  VIII.))  to  the  S.  of  the  city;  the  modern  Roman  Catholic 
Church  of  8t.  Thomas^  with  an  elahorately  adorned  interior ;  the  large 
Open- Air  Swimming  Bath^  on  the  Stonr,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town, 
and  the  extensiye  Barracks ,  to  the  N.  E.  Parts  of  the  old  City 
Wall  are  visible  in  Broad  St.,  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral. 

About  l>/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Canterbury,  on  the  London  road,  is  the 
village  of  HarhUdoum  (the  *Boh  up-and-down'  of  Chaucer) ,  with  the 
Hospital  of  at.  Nicholas^  originally  founded  for  lepers  by  Archbp.  Lanfranc. 
Ko  part  of  the  present  buildings  is  ancient,  except  portions  of  the  church. 
Fine  view  of  Canterbury.  —  •Bar/reston  Church  (see  below)  is  10  M.  to 
the  S.W.  —  Coaches  to  Margate  and  Ramsgaie,  see  pp.  23,  24. 

Fboh  Canterbubt  to  Ramsoate,  16  M.,  fl.  E.  Railway  in  */2-»/4  hr. 
(fares  3«.  9(1.,  2#.  Bd.,  is.  4cJ.).—  2Va  M.  Stui-rp;  6V«M.  Orove  Feny,  5M. 
to  the  fl.  of  Beculver  (p.  23).  At  (11  M.)  Minster  we  join  the  Ramsgate 
and  Deal  railway  (see  p.  24). 

Fbom  Canterbury  to  Shobnclippb,  18  M.,  railway  (8.  E.R.)  in  >/«  ^'• 
The  first  station  is  (1  M.)  South  Ganteriniry^  close  to  the  county  cricket- 
ground.  The  line  runs  through  the  Elham  Valley.  At  (18  M.)  ShorncUffe 
we  join  the  line  mentioned  at  p.  14  (for  Folkestone  and  Dover). 

A  short  line  runs  from  Canterbury  to  (6  If.)  Whitstdhle  (p.  23). 

Canterbury  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  S.  G.  Railway 
via  Ashford  (see  p.  13),  a  somewhat  longer  route  (70  M.;  same  fares). 

Beyond  Canterbury  the  train  passes  (65  M.)  Bektshowrne  and 
(68  M.)  Adisham,  with  an  E.  E.  chnroh.  From  (72  M.)  8hepherd/8 
Well  or  Siebertswold  the  ecclesiologist  should  pay  a  visit  to  Barf  res- 
ton  Church  (pronounced  *Barson'),  a  small  but  highly  interesting 
Norman  building,  situated  V/2  M.  to  the  N.  E.  The  walk  may  be 
continued  to  the  S.  to  Waldershare,  the  Earl  of  Guildford's  house 
and  park,  2M.  to  the  E.  of  Shepherd's  Well.  —  The  train  then  pene- 
trates a  long  tunnel  and  reaches  (75  M.)  Kearaney^  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Deal  (see  p.  25).  Kearsney  Abbey,  the  residence  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ely,  is  modern.  To  the  N.E.,  Y2  M.  from  the  station, 
is  the  village  of  Ewell ,  where  King  John  had  his  first  interview^ 
with  Pandulf,  the  Pope's  Legate,  before  resigning  his  crown  at 
Dover  (1213).  —  "We  now  thread  another  tunnel,  pass  (77  M.)  Dover 
Priory,  and  reach  78  M.  Dover  Town.  Passengers  for  the  Conti- 
nent keep  their  seats  and  are  carried  onto  the  Admircdty  Pier,  where 
the  steamers  start. 

Dover,  see  p.  14. 

3.  From  London  to  Maidstone. 

42V2  M.  South  Eastern  Railway  from  Charing  Oross^  Cannon  Street, 
and  London  Bridge  in  IVs-S  hrs.  (fares  8«.,  6s.  6d.,  Ss.  Sd.  -,  return  i2s. 
6d.,  8«.  6d.,  5s.).  —  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Line  to  Maidstone 
(41  M.;  same  times  and  fares)  from  Victoria  and  Solborn  diverges  from 
the  Rochester  line  at  (17V2  M.)  Swanley  (see  p.  18)  and  runs  thence  via 
Otford  (for  Sevenoaks^  p.  12),  Wrotham  &i  M.),  and  Mailing  (p.  36). 

As  far  as  Dartford  the  South  Eastern  Railway  has  two  lines, 
one  running  via  Woolwich  and  the  other  via  Eltham. 

1.  To  Dartford  via.  Woolwich.  On  quitting  London  Bridge 
station  the  train  first  traverses  the  busy  manufacturing  districts  of 
Bermondsey  and  Rotherhithe.    It  then  stops  at  (3  M.)  New  Cross, 
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St.  John^8^  and  (6  M.)  Leiffisham  Junction,  The  tniin  next  passeB 
thxough  a  tunnel,  about  1  M.  in  length,  and  arrives  at  (7  M.) 
Blachheath  (see  Baedeker's  London"),  Then  (9  M.)  Charlton j  close 
to  the  station  of  which  is  the  old  manor-house  of  the  same  name. 
We  next  pass  through  two  tunnels,  and  reach  (10  M.)  Woolwich 
Dockyard^  followed  immediately  by  Woolwich  Arsenal  (see  Bac" 
deker's  London").  —  11 V4  M.  Plumstead^  with  Plumstead  Marshes 
on  the  left.  — 13  M.  Abbey  Wood,  a  small  village  of  recent  origin, 
with  pleasant  surroundings,  and  some  scanty  remains  of  Lesnes 
Abbey,  an  Augustine  foundation  of  the  12th  century.  To  the  left  is 
Crossness,  with  the  pumplng-station  of  the  Main  London  Sewerage. 
—  Close  to (14  m.)  Belvederelies  Belvedere  House,  an  asylum  for  aged 
seamen.  —  I6V2  ^*  Erith,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Thames,  at  the 
base  of  a  wooded  hill,  with  a  picturesque  ivy-clad  church.  The 
train  crosses  the  Cray  and  reaches  (17  M.)  Dartford  (see  below). 

2.  To  Da&tposd  via  Eltham.  Beyond  (5^2  ^0  St,  John's  (see 
above)  the  train  passes  (7i/2)  Lee,  in  the  churchyard  of  which  lies 
Halley,  the  astronomer  (d.  1741). 

9  M.  EltlLam  (Qreyhour^;  Chequers)  is  prettily  situated  among 
trees,  with  the  villas  of  numerous  London  merchants.  About  Y4  M. 
to  the  N.  of  the  station  lie  the  remains  of  *EUham  Palace,  a  fa- 
vourite royal  residence  from  Henry  III.  (1216-72)  to  Henry  VIII. 
(1609-1547).  Queen  Elizabeth  often  lived  here  in  her  childhood. 
The  palace  is  popularly  known  as  *King  John's  Barn',  perhaps 
because  the  king  has  been  confounded  with  John  of  Eltham,  son  of 
Edward  II. ,  who  was  born  here. 

Part  of  the  moat  surroanding  the  palace  is  still  filled  with  water, 
and  we  cross  it  by  a  picturesque  old  bridge.  Almost  the  only  relic  of 
the  building  is  the  fine  *Banqveting  Hall  (key  kept  in  the  adjacent  lodge), 
somewhat  resembling  Crosby  Hall  in  London  in  general  style  and  dating 
like  it  from  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-88).  The  hall  was  long  used 
as  a  bam,  and  some  of  its  windows  are  still  bricked  up.  The  *Roof  is 
of  chestnut.  Adjoining  the  hall  on  the  left  is  the  Court  ff^ntse,  a  pictur- 
esque gabled  building,  formerly  the  buttery  of  the  Palace. 

There  were  originally  three  parks  attached  to  Eltham  Palace, 
one  of  which,  the  Middle  Park,  has  attained  some  celebrity  in  mod- 
ern days  as  the  home  of  the  Blenkirou  stud  of  race-horses.  The 
Great  Park  has  been  built  over.  —  The  Church  of  Eltham  was 
rebuilt  in  1874;  in  the  churchyard  SLiehuTied  Bishop  Home  (d.l792), 
the  commentator  of  the  Psalms,  and  Doggett,  the  comedian,  founder 
of  *Doggett's  Coat  and  Badge',  an  annual  prize  for  Thames  watermen 
(see  Baedeker's  London),  VanDyck  had  summer-quarters  at  Eltham 
during  his  stay  in  England  (1632-41),  probably  in  the  palace. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  from  Eltham  to  (4  M.)  Woolioieh,  across 
Shooter's  Hill;  to  (4  M.)  Orsenwich,  crossing  Blaekheath  and  Orsonwieh  Park-, 
and  to  (3  M.)  ChUUhurst  (p.  12). 

13 V2  M.  Bexley.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Cray  to  (151/4  M.) 
Crayford  and  (17  M.)  Dartford. 

Dartford  (BuU;  Victoria)  is  a  busy  town  of  11,000  inhab.,  with 
a  large  paper-mill,  the  drug- factory  of  Messrs.  Burroughs  &  Wel- 
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come,  a  gunpowder-factory,  and  the  City  of  London  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum. The  first  paper-mill  in  England  was  erected  here  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  (1558-1603).  The  tomb  of  the  founder  Is  in  the 
church,  and  from  his  crest  (a  fool's  cap)  foolscap  paper  derives 
its  name.  Dartford  was  the  abode  of  Wat  Tyler,  who  began  his 
revolt  here  by  killing  the  poll-tax  collector  (1381).  —  We  now  cross 
the  Darent  and  skirt  the  bank  of  the  Thames.  20  M.  Oreenhithe, 
with  villas  and  chalk-quarries.  In  the  river  here  are  moored  two 
or  three  training-ships.  Near  Greenhithe  are  Stone  Church,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  the  architect  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Ingress 
Abbey,  at  one  time  occupied  by  the  father  of  Sir  Henry  Havelock. 

22  M.  Northfieet,  with  chalk-pits,  cement- factories,  a  fine  old 
church  containing  some  monuments  of  the  14th  cent.,  a  college 
for  indigent  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  a  working-man's  club  (a  con- 
spicuous red  and  white  brick  building). 

24  M.  Gravesend  (Clarendon;  New  and  Old  Falcon;  Talbot; 
Rosherville),  a  favourite  ilver-resort  of  the  Londoners,  with  the  pop- 
ular Rosherville  Gardens,  is  described  with  more  detail  in  BaC" 
deker's  London,   A  steam-ferry  plies  to  Tilbury  (p.  450). 

A  branch-line  runs  hence  tlLrough  the  Hoo  District  to  (16  M.)  Port 
VictoriOy  in  the  Isle  of  Ch-ain  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medtoap,  opposite 
Sheemess  (p.  22).  —  One  of  the  most  popular  excursions  from  Oravesend 
is  that  to  Cohhcm  Hall  (p.  21),  vrhich  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  S.  (tickets 
obtained  at  Gaddel's  Library,  King  St.,  price  is.). 

28V2M.  Higham,  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  which  is  Oad's  Hill  (p.  20). 
We  then  pass  through  a  long  tunnel  (2  M.) ,  with  a  break  in  the 
middle,  and  reach  (31  M.)  Strood  and  Rochester  (see  p.  18). 

The  train  now  runs  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Medway,  afford- 
ing a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral  and  castle  as  we  leave  Rochester. 
Beyond  the  river  are  the  chalk  hills  forming  the  *backbone  of 
Kent'.  Near  (34  M.)  Cuxton  and  (36  M.)  Snodland  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  is  seriously  marred  by  the  numerous  chalk-quarries  and 
lime  and  cement  works.  The  scenery,  however,  improves  greatly  at  — 

39  M.  Aylesford  (George  Inn),  charmingly  situated  on  the  river, 
with  its  church  rising  high  above  the  red-roofed  cottages. 

Aylesford  is  the  traditional  site  of  a  great  battle  between  the  British 
prince  Vortigem  and  the  Saxons  under  Hengist  and  Horsa,  whose  direct 
northward  march  seems  to  have  been  deflected  to  the  £.  at  Bochester 
(comp.  Green's  ^Making  of  England",  p.  35).  The  name,  derived  from  the 
Saxon  Eglesford,  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  Celtic  Eglwys^  a 
church.  Aylesford  was  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley ,  the  poet 
(1639-1701),  one  of  whose  family  founded  an  alms-house  here  in  the  time 
of  James  I.,  still  existing  in  an  altered  form.  On  the  right  bank  of  the 
Medway,  '/-i  M.  below  the  village,  is  the  Friars^  a  seat  of  Lord  Aylesford, 
taking  its  name  from  an  old  Carmelite  monastery.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  river  is  Preston  Hall,  a  modern  Tudor  mansion  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  CJolepeppers.  The  Church,  partly  of  Korman  workman- 
ship, contains  some  interesting  monuments  of  the  Oolepepper  family. 

Aylesford  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  interesting 
cromlech  called  ^Kits  Goty  House,  which  lies  on  the  chalk  hills,  l^/z  M. 
to  the  N.E.,  close  to  the  road  from  Rochester  to  Maidstone.  The  crom- 
lech consists  of  three  upright  stones  of  ^Sarsen"  sandstone,  each  about 
S  ft.  high,  with  a  fourth,  12  ft.  long,  lying  transversely  across  them.    Each 
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Atone  weighs  from  8  to  lOi/s  tons.  Tradition  makes  this  monument  the 
tomb  of  a  British  chief,  and  the  name  may  mean  simply  the  *tomb  in 
the  wood'  (Welsh  coed^  Vood').  fieeent  investigation  seems  to  indicate 
that  this  was  the  site  of  a  British  cemetery  and  that  the  whole  district 
was  consecrated  to  religious  uses.  In  a  field  between  Kits  Coty  House 
and  Aylesford  is  another  group  of  monoliths  known  as  the  'Oountless 
Stones',  from  the  superstition,  frequently  met  with  elsewhere,  that  they 
cannot  be  counted  twice  with  the  same  result;  and  there  would  seem  to 
have  been  a  complete  avenue  of  similar  stones  extending  from  Kits  Coty 
House  to  the  village  of  Addington^  6  H.  to  the  W. 

Aylesford  is  about  8  M.  from  Maidstone,  the  walk  to  which  along 
the  river  is  very  attractive,  especially  in  the  hop -picking  season.  At 
(li/s  M.)  Allington  we  cross  the  river  by  the  look-gates  and  reach  the 
Ceutk^  which  once  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  poet,  who  was 
bom  here  in  1503.  From  the  castle  we  ascend  to  the  little  Churchy  and 
proceed  thence  by  a  footpath  through  the  hop-gardens  to  Maidstone. 

Beyond  Aylesford  the  train  passes  AUington  Castle  (see  above ; 
to  the  left)  and  (41 V2  M.)  Maidstone  Barracks  station. 

42 V2  M.  Maidstone.  —  Hotels.  Star,  Mitbb,  in  the  High  St. ;  Bill, 
Week  St.,  an  old-fashioned  house,  commended  in  ^Pepys's  Diary' ;  Railwap 
ffotel,  adjoining  the  S.E.  Station,  B.,  A.,  Sl  B.  5s.  3d.  —  Hail.  Refreshment 
Rooms. 

Bailway  Stationi.  The  S.  E.  R.  Station  is  at  the  W.  end  of  the  town, 
beyond  the  bridge^  the  L.  C.  A  D.  Station  is  at  the  If.  end  of  Week  St. 

Maidstone  (the  'town  on  the  Medway'),  the  connty-town  of  Kent, 
a  prosperous-looking  place  with  upwards  of  30,000  inhab.,  is  pleas- 
antly situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Medway,  which  is  here  crossed 
hy  a  substantial  modern  bridge.  The  chief  object  of  interest  is  the 
formerly  collegiate  *Church  of  All  Saints  ,  a  fine  Perp.  structure, 
of  which  a  striking  Tiew  is  obtained  from  the  bridge.  It  was 
mainly  built  by  Archbp.  Courtenay^  who  died  here  in  1396,  and 
contains  good  stalls  and  sedilia,  the  interesting  tomb  of  Wootton, 
first  Master  of  the  College  (1417),  some  old  monuments  of  county 
families ,  and  an  arcaded  screen  between  the  naxe  and  chancel. 
Adjoining  the  church  is  the  College  of  All  SaintSy  established 
by  Archbp.  Courtenay  and  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII.  The  buildings, 
which  include  a  fine  arched  gateway  and  two  towers,  are  inter- 
esting specimens  of  14th  cent,  architecture.  To  the  N.  of  the 
church  is  the  former  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbxury, 
now  a  school  of  art  and  science ;  and  opposite,  to  the  E.  of  the 
church,  is  a  range  of  out-buildings,  with  a  singular  external  stair- 
case, probably  older  than  any  part  of  the  palace  itself. 

The  *Maidstone  Museum,  in  Faith  St.,  installed  in  Chillington 
House,  a  well-preserved  specimen  of  a  town-mansion  of  the  16th 
cent.,  contains  very  interesting  collections  of  pictures,  antiquities, 
and  objects  of  natural  history. 

Environs.  Maidstone  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  very  attractive  country, 
and  numerous  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  from  it. 

1.  The  walk  to  AlUngton^  (3  M.)  Aylesford^  and  (1»^  M.)  KiU  Coty 
House  has  been  described  in  the  reverse  direction  above.  Prom  the  crom- 
lech the  walk  may  be  extended  to  (AVz  M.)  Rochester  (see  p.  21),  whence 
we  may  return  by  train. 

2.  At  Weet  or  Town  Hailing,  a  station  on  the  L.C.U.  Railway,  6  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Maidstone,  are  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  abbey  founded 
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by  BIskop  Gmidalf  of  Bo«bMier  (p.  19).  To  the  8.  is  the  so-esUed  St, 
Leonardos  T&wer^  the  keep  of  a  eMtle  also  erected  by  Oondolf  (ca.  lOTO^, 
the  wehitectare  of  whien  is,  recording  to  Parker,  of  earlier  character 
than  that  of  any  keep  In  Normandy.  Addinfftony  with  some  British  re* 
mains  (see  p.  86),  lies  about  ^h  M .  to  the  K.W.  of  Town  Mailing. 

8.  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  E.  of  Maidstone  is  BcxUp  AVbep,  a  Cistercian 
establishment  of  the  12th  cent.,  now  incorporated  with  a  modem  man- 
sion. To  reach  it  we  follow  the  Roehester  road  to  a  point  a  little  beyond 
(li/x  M.)  acmdiingy  where  we  direrge  to  the  right  by  a  footpath  skirting 
a  small  affluent  of  the  Medway.  We  may  return  to  Maidstone  across  Pemen- 
dem  Beath,  famous  for  its  ancient  folkmotes  and  modem  political  meetings. 

4.  The  Ashford  road,  leading  E.  £rom  Maidstone,  passes  (1  M.)  Jfols 
P€wk  (to  the  right)  and  (1*^  M.)  BMrsted^  with  a  Perp.  church- tower, 
and  soon  reaches  0  M.)  the  park  of  *Leeds  Castle,  one  of  the  finest 
country-^seats  in  Kent,  dating  mainly  from  the  13th  cent.,  though  other 
parts,  of  it  are  more  ancient  and  more  modem.  It  stands  in  the  midst 
of  a  lake,  and  its  defences  were  very  strong.  The  castle  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  the  family  of  Crevecceur,  but  it  reverted  to 
the  crown  about  1800,  and  has  since  passed  through  many  hands,  its 
present  proprietors  being  the  Wykeham-Martins. 

From  Maidstone,  trayellerB  may  eontiniie  their  journey  by  the 
S.  E.  B.  branch  to  its  Junction  with  the  main  line  at  (9V2  M.) 
Paddock  Wood, .  running  through  a  rich  hop-distilct  and  passing 
(1 1/2  M.)  East  Farleigh,  [i%  M.)  Wateringhwry,  and  (6V2  M.)  Yald- 
ing;  or  they  may  take  the  L.  0.  D.  line  to  (17  M.)  Ashford  (j^.  21). 
The  intermediate  stations  on  the  latter  line,  which  traverses  one  of 
the  prettiest  parts  of  Kent,  are :  2V2  M.  BearsUd  (see  above) ;  6  M. 
HoUinghoume ,  the  station  for  Leeds  Castle  (see  above);  8  M. 
Harrietsham;  10  M.  Lenham,  with  an  interesting  E.  E.  and  Perp. 
church;  13  M.  Charing,  with  a  ruined  palace  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury;  I51/2  M.  Hothfield. 

4.  From  London  to  Hastings. 

62  M.  South  Eastbbn  Railway  from  Charing  Oross^  London  Bridge^ 
and  Cannon  at.  in  18/4-3  hrs.  (fares  li«.,  lOt.,  5(.  Qi/td. ;  return,  available 
for  8  days,  21s.,  16«.  6<2.,  available  from  Sat.  to  Hon.  18«..  18«.,  9«.). 

There  is  also  another  and  longer  route  (76  M.  in  2^[tA  hrs.)  by  the 
London^  Brighton^  d:  South  Coast  Railwap  from  Victoria  and  London  Bridge 
vi&  Lewes  and  Polegate. 

From  London  to  (29 V2  M.)  Tunhridge,  see  R.  2a.  The  Ash- 
ford and  Folkestone  trains  here  turn  to  the  £.,  while  the  Hastings 
train  runs  due  south. 

341/2  M.  Tunbridge  Wells.  —  Hotels.  Galvbblbt,  near  the  S.B. 
Railway  Station,  overlooking  Calverley  Park;  Wklungton,  Mount 
Ephbaim,  on  Mount  Ephralm,  with  view  of  the  Common;  Rotal  Kentish, 
facing  the  Common,  and  about  equidistant  from  both  railway-stations, 
^pens\  from  12«. ;  Swan,  Castle,  commercial.  —  In  the  vicinity:  Cahosk, 
at  Pemburpy  3  M.  to  the  N.  \  Hand  &  Sceptre,  at  Southborough  (p.  3Q).  — 
Bishop's  Down  Spa,  a  hydropathic  establishment.  —  Numerous  Boarding 
Houses  and  Lodgings. 

Railway  Stations.  S.  E.  R.  Station,  near  the  top  of  High  St. ;  L.  B. 
S.  C.  Station,  Eridge  Road,  near  the  Pantiles. 

Cabs.  Per  mile,  1st  class  (1-5  pers.)  1».,  2nd  class  (1-4  pers.)  lOd., 
''rd  class  (1-2  pers.)  8d.-,  each  addit.  1/2  M.  6d.,  5d.,  4d.-,  per  hourS^.,  2<., 

%d.    Between  midnight  and  6  a.m.  fare  and  a  half.  Luggage  free. 
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Bath*  in  the  New  Parade  and  at  the  Bbhop^s  Down  Spa;  Opm^Air 
JBwimtning  Baths,  at  the  foot  of  Qnarry  Boad. 

Poat  OfAee  in  the  Pantiles;  nnmerous  pillar  letter-boxes. 

Knaie.  A  band  plays  in  the  PantUea  every  day  at  11  a.  m.,  and  either 
there  or  in  some  other  part  of  the  town  in  the  afternoon  and  OTening. 

Tunhridge  Wells,  one  of  the  most  popular  Inland  watering- 
places  in  England,  "with  25,000  inhab. ,  is  finely  situated  in  a 
hilly  district  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex ,  and  owes  its 
present  fayour  rather  to  its  pretty  surroundings  and  invigorating 
air  than  to  its  somewhat  weak  chalybeate  springs,  tbe  want  of 
any  appreciable  quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  in  which  puts  them 
out  of  competition  with  Spa  or  Schwalbach.  The  springs  were 
discovered  by  Lord  North  about  1606,  and  Tunbridge  soon  became 
a  fashionable  watering-place.  Somewhat  later  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Puritans ,  who  have  left  traces  of 
their  partiality  i|i  such  names  as  Mount  Ephraim  and  Mount  Zion ; 
and  it  is  still  specially  affected  by  adherents  of  the  Evangelical 
school.   The  season  is  at  its  height  in  August  and  September. 

The  most  prominent  architectural  feature  of  the  town  Is  the 
Paatilai,  or  Parade,  deriving  its  name  from  the  earlier  style  of 
pavement.  Many  of  the  houses  in  the  Parade  are  very  quaint  and 
picturesque  \  and  it  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  and 
the  Georges,  the  favourite  promenade  of  the  visitors.  It  also  con- 
tains many  of  the  best  shops ,  including  several  for  the  sale  of 
*Tunbridge  Ware*,  or  small  articles  in  wood-mosaic.  The  Asiemhly 
Rooms  and  the  Pump  Room,  with  the  chief  mineral  spring,  are  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  Pantiles  (water  2d,  per  glass,  2a.  per  week). 

Tunbridge  Wells  is  adjoined  on  the  £.  by  a  breezy  Common , 
with  an  area  of  about  170  acres ;  and  Calverley  Park  is  a  pleasant 
open-air  resort  within  the  town. 

The  Environs  of  Tnnbridge  Wells  are  undulating  and  beautifblly 
wooded,  affording  charming  rambles  in  every  direction.  The  soil  dries 
quickly  after  rain.  The  favourite  short  walks  are  to  the  Toad  Rock^ 
on  Ruithall  Common,  1  M.  to  the  W.,  and  to  the  Biffh  Rocks  (adm.  6d.), 
11/4  H.  to  the  8.  W..  both  good  examples  of  the  fantastic  shapes  assumed 
by  sandstone  rocks  in  the  process  of  uneqnal  disintegration.  A  ro«nd  of 
about  81/3  M.  will  include  both. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  longer  excursions  is  that  to  Pens- 
hvrst  PlatB  (p.  13),  6  M.  to  the  K.  W.,  which  may  be  reached  by  railway 
vift  Tunbridge  (comp.  p.  18).  Walkers,  however,  will  find  the  route  via 
Bidborouffh  very  pleasant:  and  they  may  extend  their  excursion  to  Mever 
(p.  13)  and  Edenbridge  (p.  13),  returning  from  the  last  by  train.  —  About 
6  X.  to  the  8.  £.  lies  Bafham  Abb9y,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  Camden, 
comprising  a  mansion  in  the  Elizabethan  style  and  the  picturesque  re- 
mains of  a  Preemonstratensian  Abbey  of  the  13th  cent,  (shown  on  Tues. 
and  Frid.).  About  9H.  farther  on  is  Lcmiberhurst  (*Ghequers  Inn),  described 
by  Oobbett  in  his  *Bural  Bides'  as  *one  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  that 
man  ever  set  his  eyes  upon\  In  former  times  this  district  was  the  scene 
of  a  busy  manufacture  of  iron,  which  continued  as  long  as  the  forest 
furnished  charcoal  enough  for  smelting;  almost  the  only  trace  of  it  is 
now  preserved  in  names  such  as  Forffe  and  Furnace  Wood,  The  return 
walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the  train  from  Front  (see  below).  —  A 
very  pleasant  round  may  be  made  as  follows.  We  follow  the  road  leading 
8.  from  the  Wells  to  (2  M.)  Frant,  and  walk  thence  to  the  W.  across 
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*Eridg%  Park  (Earl  of  Abergavenny;  castle  not  sliowii),  and  past  \\m* Bridge 
Rocks  (open  to  visitors  on  Thnrs.)  at  Bridge  Oreen^  to  (2*/s  M.)  Bridge 
station.  Or  we  may  turn  to  the  K.  W.  at  Eridge  Oreen  and  cross  Broad- 
waUr  Woody  either  to  (2K.)  Oroombridg*  (see  below),  another  rail  way  station, 
8  M.  nearer  Tnnbridge  Wells,  or  to  the  (2  H.)  Sigh  Socks  (p.  37).  »  Ex- 
cursion to  Bodiam  Castle^  either  from  Etchingham  or  Bobertsbridge,  see 
below. 

The  little  town  of  SoutMorough.  halfway  between  Tunbridge  Wells 
and  Tunbridge,  also  possesses  a  chalybeate  spring  and  is  frequented  by 
those  who  wish  quieter  and  somewhat  cheaper  quarters. 

From  Tdnbridok  Wells  to  Eastbodbnk,  80  M.,  railway  in  !»/*  hr. 
(fares  6s.  lOd.,  4«.  6<f.,  2«.  6d.).  —  3  M.  OroombHdgs,  the  junction  of  lines 
to  Three  Bridges  (p.  47),  Lewes  (p.  43),  and  Edenbridge  (p.  37),  Croydon, 
and  London.  —  U  M.  Magjleld^  a  village  with  some  quaint  timbered  houses 
and  an  old  *P<»lace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  now  a  nunnery 
(adm.  3-4).  This  was  a  favourite  residence  of  the  archbishops  from  Dun- 
sUn  (d.  988)  to  Cranmer  (d.  1556)  and  dates  mainly  from  about  1350,  with 
later  additions.  The  Great  Hall,  now  the  Chapel,  is  nearly  70  ft.  long. 
—  22V2  M.  Sailsham,  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Hurstmonceaux  (p.  44) ;  26  M. 
Potegatc  Junction  (p.  43).  —  80  H.  Bastboumc^  see  p.  44. 

Beyond  Tunbridge  Wells  tbe  train  enters  Sussex.  37  M.  Frant; 
the  village  (*Inn)  lies  on  a  hill  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  E.  edge  of 
Eridge  Park  (see  above).  —  39  M.  Wadhunt,  with  curious  iron 
tombstones  in  the  church  and  churchyard;  44 V2  M.  TieehurHRoad, 
3  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of  the  village  of  TieehurBt ;  47i/2  M.  Etchingham, 
with  a  fine  Dec.  church.  —  491/4  Roberttbridge  (George),  with  the 
scanty  remains  of  a  Oistercian  abbey  of  the  12th  cent.,  1  M.  to  the 
E.  of  the  station. 

Bobertsbridge  is  the  nearest  station  to  Bodiam  Castle^  which  by  road 
is  about  41/2  M.  oflf,  but  by  the  following  route  only  2V2  M.  We  follow 
the  cart-track  passing  the  abbey,  pass  through  a  gate  at  the  end  of  it, 
and  take  the  path  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Rothsr.  After  about  1  M. 
we  reach  the  high-road,  which  we  follow  to  the  "S.  for  some  distance,  and 
then  finish  the  walk  by  a  path  on  the  left  (K.)  bank  of  the  stream. 
*Bodiam  Oastle  (adm.  Qd,,  on  Frid.  1<.,  by  tickets  obtained  at  the  National 
School,  near  the  gate)  is  a  splendid  example  of  a  14th  cent,  fortress 
(ca.  1396),  surrounded  by  a  broad  moat  and  possessing  fine  gateways, 
machicholated  parapets,  a  portcullis,  etc.  It  is  nearly  square  in  ground- 
plan,  with  circular  towers  at  the  corners  and  rectangular  ones  between 
them.  A  good  echo  may  be  awakened  on  the  K.  side.  Bodiam  is  a 
favourite  excursion  from  Hastings  (see  p.  42). 

5572  M.  Battle  (Star;  George),  an  old  town  with  3500inhab., 
famous  for  the  abbey  founded  here  by  William  the  Conqueror  (p.  39). 
To  reach  the  (^2  M.)  abbey  we  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station 
and  then  to  the  right,  soon  skirting  the  wall  enclosing  the  abbey 
precincts.  To  the  right  lies  the  Parish  Church  of  Battle,  a  build- 
ing in  the  transition  style  between  Norman  and  E.  E.,  with  Dec. 
and  Perp.  additions  (restored).  It  contains  a  few  brasses  and  the  fine 
tomb  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  (p.  39),  with  effigies  of  him  and  his 
wife.  In  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  E.  end  of  the  church,  is  the 
grave  of  Isaac  IngaU,  a  servant  of  one  of  the  owners  of  the  abbey, 
stated  on  his  tombstone  to  have  died  in  1798  at  the  age  of  12Q.  — 
A  little  beyond  the  church  we  come  in  sight  of  the  abbey  gateway, 
in  the  open  space  in  front  of  which  still  remains  the  old  ring  used 
in  bull-baiting  (50  yds.  from  the  gate). 
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battle  Abbey^  one  of  tlie  most  Interesting  and  venerable  histori- 
cal monuments  in  England^  was  founded  by  William  tbe  Conqueror 
in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  bim  during  tbe  battle  fougbt  here 
with  Harold,  the  English  king,  in  1066.  Though  generally  known 
as  the  ^Battle  of  Hastings*,  the  battle  is  more  accurately  named 
after  tbe  heights  of  Senlae ,  on  which  William  found  the  Saxons 
entrenched  behind  a  stockade  on  his  march  from  Pevensey  (p.  62), 
and  which  lie  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E.  of  the  town  of  Battle.  The 
abbey,  indeed,  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  fell.  The  abbey 
was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the  Benedictine  Order,  and  the  minster 
was  consecrated  In  1095.  At  the  Reformation  (1538)  it  was  presented 
to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  Henry  VHl.'a  Master  of  the  Horse,  who  con- 
verted the  monastic  buildings  into  a  private  dwelling-house  and 
added  the  banqueting  hall.  Since  then  it  has  passed  through  various 
bands,  and  it  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Tbe  abbey  is  open  on  Tues,  from  13  to  4,  to  visitora  provided  with 
tickets  (free)  obtained  from  Ticehurst,  the  bookseller,  in  the  main  street 
near  the  gateway.  Visitors  are  conducted  through  the  ruins  in  parties 
by  a  guide  (who  expects  a  small  gratuity),  and  in  the  summer  months 
the  crowds  of  excursionists  from  Hastings  are  so  great  that  the  tourist 
may  deem  himself  fortunate  if  he  have  fewer  than  60  companions.  The 
part  fitted  up  as  a  dwelling-house  is  not  shown. 

We  enter  the  precincts  of  the  abbey  by  a  fine  late-Decorated  *OcUe- 
houte  (1338),  described  by  Kathaniel  Hawthorne  (*£nglish  Kote-Books"), 
as  *the  perfect  reality  of  a  Gothic  battlement  and  gateway,  just  as 
solid  and  massive  as  when  it  was  first  built,  though  hoary  and  venerable 
with  the  many  intervening  centuries*.  The  longer  (£.)  wing  was  formerly 
the  almonry,  while  the  W.  wing  is  now  fitted  up  as  a  porter's  lodge.  On 
entering  the  gateway  we  find  ourselves  in  a  large  grassy  court,  on  the  E. 
(left)  side  of  which  stand  the  abbey-buildings ,  the  portions  visible  to  us 
(named  from  left  to  right)  being  the  Abbotts  Lodge,  the  Porch,  the  Abbofs 
Hall^  and  the  Library  (modern).  We  pass  the  front  of  the  building  and 
make  our  way  to  the  Terrace,  at  the  S.  end,  where  we  await  our 
cicerone,  and  in  the  meantime  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  battle-field,  with 
the  heights  of  Telham,  whence  the  ITormans  first  caught  sight  of  their  foe, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley.  This  terrace  marks  the  site  of  the  old 
Guest  Home,  afterwards  replaced  by  Sir  Anthony  Browne's  Banqueting  Sail, 
itself  pulled  down  about  1750.  Two  turrets  at  the  W.  end  and  some 
traces  of  the  windows  and  fireplaces  are  the  only  remains.  From  the 
terrace  we  are  conducted  past  the  W.  front  of  the  abbey  and  round  the  N. 
end  of  it  to  the  old  Cloisters^  one  fine  arcade  of  which  is  still  visible,  forming 
the  E.  external  wall  of  the  present  edifice.  Farther  to  the  E.,  on  some- 
what hie^her  ground  than  the  rest  of  the  abbey,  lie  the  picturesque  £.  £. 
ruins  of  the  ^Refectory  (wrongly  described  as  the  dormitory),  with  inter- 
esting vaulted  chambers  below,  described  as  the  Day  Room,  the  Monks' 
Parlour,  and  the  Kitchen  (perhaps  the  Calefactory  or  Soriptoriumf).  The 
last  part  of  the  ruins  shown  on  ordinary  occasions  is  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St.  Martin,  which  extended  from  the  X.  side  of  the  Abbot's  Lodge  on 
the  W.  to  a  point  opposite  the  Parish  Church  (outside  the  wall)  on  the 
E.,  a  distance  of  fully  300  ft.  The  remains  of  this  large  edifice  are, 
however,  of  the  most  scanty  nature,  eonsisting  merely  of  a  few  piers 
and  stones  at  the  £.  end^  and  nearly  the  whole  area  is  now  a  garden, 
containing  some  fine  old  yews  and  cedars.  The  guide  points  out  the  site 
of  the  High  Altar,  supposed  to  be  the  spot  on  which  tne  body  of  Harold 
was  found  after  the  battle.  —  The  Abbot's  Hall,  shown  only  in  the  absence 
of  the  family,  contains  relics  of  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  some  good  ta- 
pestry, and  portraits  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  —  The  so- 
called  *Boll  of  Battle  Abbey\  containing  a  list  of  the  Korman  nobles  who 
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eame  over  with  the  ConKpieror,  is  a  forgery  composed  at  a  time  when  a 
Norman  lineage  had  heeome  fashionable. 

On  leaving  the  abbey-gateway  the  tourist  will  find  vehicles  ready  to 
take  him  to  ^Hormaahnrft,  the  handsome  modem  residence  of  Lord  Bras- 
sey,  which  lies  8  M.  to  the  W.  (fare  there  and  back  2«.  each;  adm.,  om 
Tnes.,  1«^  by  ticket  obtained  at  the  Battle  booksellers'  or  at  Dorman's 
Library,  St.  Leonards).  The  house  is  finely  situated,  commanding  a  most 
extensive  *View.  —  Those  who  prefer  it  will  also  generally  find  an  op- 
portunity of  driving  to  Hastings  instead  of  taking  the  train. 

Beyond  Battle  the  train  descends  towards  the  sea  and  soon  reaches 
the  (61 V2  M.)  Warrior  Square  Station  of  St,  Leonards  (see  below). 

62  M.  Hattingt.  -*  Bailway  Btationi.  (kntral  or  EcutingM  BtaUon 
of  the  S.  E.  B.,  at  the  top  of  Haveloek  Boad,  Hastings,  also  used  by 
the  L.  B.  S.  G.  trains  ^  Warrior  Square  Station,  the  St.  Leonards  Station 
of  the  S.  B.  B.;  Bopeep  or  West  Marina  Station,  the  L.  B.  8.  C.  B. 
Station  for  St.  Leonards,  situated  at  the  extreme  W.  end  of  the  town, 
nearly  1  M.  from  the  Victoria  Hotel.  —  The  hotels  send  Flif9  to  meet  the 
principal  trains  \  Gab  to  most  of  the  hotels  Is.  6d.  (first-class)  or  is.  (sec- 
ond-class). 

Hotels.  *QnEKK'8,  Carlisle  Parade,  facing  the  sea,  1/4  M.  from  the  rail- 
way station  and  the  pier  •,  Habime,  Albion  (B.  from  2*.  6d.),  on  the  Marine 
Parade,  farther  to  the  E.;  Albany,  Bobertson  Terrace,  near  the  Queen's; 
Palace,  a  new  house,  to  theW.  of  the  Pier,  with  lifts  and  electric  light  •, 
Castle,  Wellington  Square,  a  little  back  from  the  sea;  Boyal  Oak,  Castle 
St.,  commercial:  Gbosvenok,  White  Bock,  *pen8\  8s,  —  At  St.  Leonards: 
Boyal  Victobia,  Marina,  a  large  establishment  facing  the  sea,  well  spoken 
of;  Gband,  Verulam  Place,  opposite  the  Pier;  Eveesfield,  Alexandra, 
Eversfleld  Place;  Boyal  Saxon,  Grand  Parade,  all  these  close  to  the  sea; 
Wabriob  Hodsb,  Edinbobgh,  Gifford's  (*pen9\  from  7s.  6d.),  three 
private  hotels  in  Warrior  Square.  —  Hydropathic  Establishment,  Old 
London  Boad,  Hastings.  —  Furnished  Apartments  and  Boarding  Houses  in  all 
parts  of  the  town. 

Beetaurants.  At  the  Queen'^s  Hotel,  see  above ;  Ballard,  17  Castle  St. ; 
Addison,  S2  Bock  Place;  Buffet  at  the  Hastings  Station. 

OmnibuBCB  ply  at  frequent  intervals  from  the  Albert  Memorial  to  the 
Victoria  Hotel,  Bopeep,  the  Alexandra  Park,  the  top  of  High  St.,  Ore, 
and  Silverhill  (fares  Id.,  2tf.,  3d.). 

Gabs.  First-class  cabs  for  l-o  pers.  Ss.  perhr.,  each  addit.  Vibr.  9(1.; 
per  mile  Is.  6d.,  each  addit.  >/«  M.  9<f.;  second-class  cabs  for  1-4  pers. 
2«.  6d.,  7i/2d.,  Is.,  6d. ;  no  extra  charge  for  luggage.  Carriage  drawn  by 
hand  or  by  donkey  or  mule,  Is.  per  hr.  for  1  pers.,  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  8<f. 

Pleasure  Boats.  Rowing  Boat,  per  hr.  2s.  6(1.,  each  addit.  1/2  br.  Is. ; 
Sailing  Boat,  6-lOs.  per  hr.  according  to  size.  Excursion  in  Sailing  Yachts^ 
is.  each  person.  —  An  Excursion  Steamer  also  plies  in  summer  to  Easi- 
houme,  Brighton,  Dover,  etc. 

BathSk  Hastings  Baths.  White  Bock  Place,  with  a  very  large  swim- 
ming basin,  baths  l«.-2«.  od. ;  Faulkner^s  Turkish  Baths^  a^acent,  bath 
2s.Bd.j  after  6  p.m.  Is.  9(f.;  Roj/al  Baths,  at  St.  Leonards,  opposite  the 
Victoria  Hotel ;  Pelham  Baths,  Pelham  Place,  Hastings ;  Public  Corporation 
Baths,  Bourne  St. 

Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  several  points  along  the 
beach,  indicated  by  notice-boards.  In  rough  weather  the  bathers  are  ad- 
vised not  to  quit  their  hold  of  the  rope  attached  to  the  bathing-machines. 

Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  are  now  virtually  one  town  with 
about  50,000  inhab.,  in  great  repute  as  a  bathing  resort  and  winter 
residence.  St.  Leonards,  which  forms  the"W.  end  of  the  double  town, 
is  purely  a  watering-place,  consisting  mainly  of  rows  of  well-built 
lodging-houses,  while  the  easternmost  part  of  Hastings  retains  the 
t)icturesque  appearance  of  an  old-fashioned  fishing-town  and  seaport. 
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The  Bea->front  of  3M.,  along  which  runs  a  fine  esplanade,  is  very 
striking,  and  in  many  respects  more  than  holds  Its  own  with  any 
other  watering-place  on  the  S.  coast.  The  hest  view  of  it,  with  the 
hills  behind  and  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  is  obtained  from  the  end  of 
the  Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.),  which  nms  out  into  the  sea  for 
more  than  900  ft.  The  pier  may  be  said  to  indicate  approximately 
the  border  line  between  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards,  though  nominally 
the  latter  is  not  reached  before  the  Archway,  farther  to  the  W. 

Other  suburbs  are  growing  up  on  the  hills  at  the  back  of  the 
town,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Ore,  a  group  of  pleasant  villas 
on  St.  Helen's  Down  (stat.,  see  p.  42). 

The  name  of  Hastings  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  battle  by 
which  the  government  of  England  passed  from  the  Saxons  to  the  Kor- 
mans,  though  it  was  fought  at  a  spot  7  M.  distant  (p.  39).  Hastings 
was  also  one  of  the  Cinque  Ports  (».  e.  the  'five"  great  ports  on  the  8.  E. 
coast;  originally,  Hastings,  Dover,  Sandwich,  Bomney,  and  Hythe),  but 
its  harbour  has  now  practically  disappeared.  Traces  of  an  early  settle- 
ment here  have  been  discovered  submerged  in  the  sea,  which  seems  to 
have  made  great  encroachments  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

On  the  West  Cliffy  above  Hastings,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  •Castle 
(adm.  3(2.),  of  the  history  of  which  little  is  known,  though  it  claims 
William  the  Conqueror  as  its  founder  or  restorer.  The  ruins  are, 
to  use  Hawthorne's  phrase,  'somewhat  scanty  and  scraggllng',  but 
the  grounds  in  which  they  stand  command  a  splendid  view  of  the 
town  and  sea,  extending  on  the  W.  to  Beachy  Head.  A  tunnel  is 
being  driven  through  the  cliff  from  the  sea-front,  and  a  lift  is  to 
be  constructed  for  easy  access  to  the  castle. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Castle  the  hill  is  partly  undermined  by 
8t,  elements  Caves  (adm.  6<i. ;  illuminated  on  Mon.  and  Thurs. 
after  2  p.m.),  originally  excavated  for  obtaining  sand,  and  afterwards 
a  resort  of  smugglers.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  caves  is  8t  Clement's 
Churchj  one  of  the  oldest  in  Hastings  (Perp.;  restored),  whence  we 
may  proceed  to  the  left  (N.)  along  High  Street.  At  the  upper  end 
of  this  street  is  the  Roman  Catholic  church  of  St.  Mary  Star  of  the  Sea. 
Close  by  is  the  old  Church  of  All  Saints,  a  Perp.  edifice  with  a  fine 
W.  window.  We  may  return  hence  to  the  beach  through  All  Saints' 
St.  and  visit  the  quaint  fishing  quarter  of  Old  Hastings,  with  its  boats 
drawn  np  on  the  beach  and  its  lofty  black  sheds  for  holding  the  nets. 
The  flsh  are  sometimes  sold  on  the  beach  here  by  'Dutch  Auction', 
and  there  is  also  a  covered  Fish  Market 

The  W.  part  of  Hastings  and  St.  Leonards  contain  little  calling 
for  special  mention.  In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Albert  Mem- 
orial ,  a  Gothic  clock-tower  erected  in  honour  of  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  and  in  Queen's  Road  are  the  MunicipiU  Buildings.  A  little 
to  the  W. ,  in  Claremont,  is  a  Public  Institution,  presented  to  the 
town  by  Lord  Brassey.  —  At  St.  Leonards  are  two  handsome  modern 
churches :  Christchurch,  Loudon  Road,  in  the  E.E.  style,  and  St. 
Pa(uV9y  Church  Road,  in  the  Dec.  style  (elaborate  Interior,  with 
marble  pillars).    A  new  pier  is  now  in  course  of  construction  here. 
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Walks.  The  prettiest  short  walk  from  Hastings  Is  that  to  XeeUAoume 
aUn,  Fairlight  Olen,  and  the  Lovers'  Seat  OVs  M.).  The  best  route  is  the 
path  crossing  the  East  Bill  (2S0  ft.^  reached  by  steps  from  the  Fish 
Market;  fine  view  of  Hastinjjfl)  and  then  descending  to  (1  M.)  the  prettily- 
wooded  Eectesbourne  Olen.  Crossing  this  little  valley,  we  ascend  again  on 
its  K.  side  and  follow  the  path  along  the  top  of  the  cliffs  to  (ly*  M.)  Fair- 
liffht  Qlen^  another  little  wooded  valloy.  Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
ascend  along  the  W.  side,  rounding  the  head  of  the  valley  and  passing 
the  O/s  M.)  ^Dripping  Well\  now  almost  dry,  beyond  which  we  eontinae 
to  follow  the  path  leading  along  the  side  of  the  glen  towards  the  S.E.  This 
soon  brings  us  out  again  to  the  open  cliff  and  (V-i  M.)  the  *Lov9rs'  8eat^  a 
rocky  ledge  commanding  a  splendid  view.  Good  walkers  may  vary  the 
return-route  by  turning  landward  from  the  Dripping  Well,  at  the  hiead 
of  Fairlight  Glen,  and  ascending  past  a  farm  to  OA  M.)  the  high-road. 
Here  we  may  turn  to  the  left  (below,  to  the  right,  the  Hall,  Fairlight)  and 
make  our  way  to  ^NortTCt  Seat\  on  the  top  of  Fairlieht  Down  (800  ft.), 
occupying  the  circular  site  of  Old  Fairlight  Mill^  burned  down  some  years 
ago.  The  *View  from  this  point  is  very  extensive,  including  the  coast 
of  France ;  the  tower  of  Fairlight  Church  is  conspicuous  to  the  E.  We 
now  descend  via  Ore  (p.  41)  to  Hastin;;8.  —  Excursion-waggonettes  ply  at 
intervals  to  the  farm  above  Fairlight  Glen,  allowing  1  hr.  for  a  visit  to 
the  glen  and  the  Lovers'  Seat  (return-fare  is.  GdA. 

ExGUBSiON  Bbakes  plv  daily  in  summer  to  (7  H.)  Battle  and  (9  l^O 
Normanhurtt  (see  pp.  39,  4u^  fare  for  the  round  4«.  6d.),  and  this  drive  may 
be  extended  to  Athburnham  House  (not  shown),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aah- 
burnham,  containing  some  relics  of  Charles  I.  (shirt  worn  at  his  execution, 
etc.).  For  some  distance  the  road  runs  along  the  top  of  a  ridge,  com- 
manding fine  views.  —  Another  lovely  drive  may  be  taken  to  (12  M.) 
Bodiam  Castle  (p.  38),  via  the  charming  village  of  (6  M.)  Sedleseomb€y  with 
its  interesting  church,  and  back  by  Northiam  (near  which  is  an  old  timbered 
house)  and  Brede.  —  Orowhurst,  6  M.  to  the  K.W.  and  3  K.  from  Battle, 
is  another  good  point  for  a  walk  or  a  drive ;  it  possesses  the  remains  of 
an  old  manor-house  and  a  gigantic  churehyard-yew.  —  Other  ezearsions 
may  be  made  (usually  by  railway)  to  Hurstmonceaux  Castle  (p.  5!^,  Fevensejf 
(p.  52),  Winehelsea  (see  below).  Rye  (see  below),  etc. 

Frok  HASTtNoa  TO  Btb  and  Ashford,  27  M.,  South  Eastern  Bailway 
in  1  hr.  (fares  6s.  7d.,  is.  6d.,  2«.  2V3«I.).  —  The  district  traversed  by  this 
line  has  no  great  scenic  beauty,  but  the  towns  of  Winehelsea  and  Bye 
will  repay  a  visit.  —  l»/2  M.  Ore  (p.  41). 

9  M.  Winehelsea  (New  Inn),  an  ancient  but  decayed  town,  formerly 
attached  to  the  Cinque  Port  of  Hastings,  possesses  various  memorials  of 
its  former  importance,  the  most  immediately  striking  of  which  are  the 
width  and  regularity  o  iits  streets.  The  ''Church  of  St  Thomas  (Becket),  an 
important  early-Decorated  structure  (ca.  1300),  of  which  the  nave  has  long 
since  been  destroyed,  contains  some  good  monuments.  A  little  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  church  is  the  FriarSy  a  modern  mansion  built  with  the  materials 
of  an  old  Franciscan  monastery,  of  which  part  of  the  chapel  remains 
<adm.  on  Hon.).  Winehelsea  was  formerly  a  walled  town,  and  three  of 
the  old  gates  are  still  standing :  P^e  Well  Gate,  Strand  Gate,  and  Land  Oate. 
—  Near  the  sea,  about  halfway  between  Winehelsea  and  Bye,  is  Camber 
Castle,  one  of  the  coast-defences  erected  by  Henry  VIII.  5  it  commands  a 
good  view  of  the  picturesque ,  red-tiled  town  of  Bye  (see  below).  About 
11/2  M.  to  the  W.  is  leklesham,  with  a  Norman  church. 

11  H.  Bye  (George;  Cinque  Ports)  is  another  decayed  seaport,  ruined, 
like  Winehelsea,  by  the  retirement  of  the  sea;  it  was  also  one  of  the 
secondary  Cinque  Ports.  Its  harbour  is  still  frequented  by  a  few  vessels. 
The  large  Churchy  restored  in  1883,  is  partly  Norman  and  partly  E.  E.,  with 
windows  inserted  at  a  later  date.  The  Ypres  Tower,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
town,  now  the  police-station,  was  erected  as  a  watch-tower  in  the  12th  cent, 
and  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  William  de  Ypres,  Earl  of  Kent.  The 
only  town-gate  remaining  is  the  Land  Gate,  on  the  London  road.  MermaM 
Street  is  one  of  the  most  quaintly  picturesque  streets  in  England.  After 
the  Bevocation   of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  many  French  refugees  settled  In 
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Bye,  and  have  left  tbeir  mark  on  the  names  of  the  present  inhabitants. 
At  a  later  date  it  was  a  great  resort  of  smugglers.  —  An  omnibus  plies 
from  Bye  to  (10  H .)  Tent^rdm  (White  Lion),  with  a  fine  church,  the  Perp. 
tower  of  which  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  Ooodwin  Sands  (see  p.  21). 

Beyond  Bye  the  train  traverses  JRonmsy  Marshy  an  extensive  level  tract 
with  rich  pastures.  From  (18  M.)  AppUdore  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the 
right  to  Lydd fDungtneis ,  and  Jfew  Romnep  (Ship),  formerly  one  of  the 
Cinque  Ports.  There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Dungeness  Point.  —21  M.  Hem  Street, 

27  H.  Ath/ord,  see  p.  13. 

5.  From  London  to  Eastbourne.   Newhayen. 

65  M.  London,  Bbiohton,  and  Sodtu  Coast  Bailwat,  from  Victoria 
or  London  Bridge,  in  I'/i-S^A  hrs.  (fares  13*.,  %$.  6<f.,5«.;  return,  availaT>le 
for  8  days,  19«.,  lit.),  ~  To  IfewhavM,  67  M .,  in  i'U-'^li  hrs.  (fares  lis.  Sd.^ 
7«.  lOd.,  is.  B^lad.f  Sat.  to  Xon.  retum-ttokets  14s.,  9s.  Sd.,  7s.).  Cheap 
day-tickets  are  issued  in  (he  season  at  greatly  reduced  fares. 

From  London  to  (871/2  M.)  Hay  ward's  Heathy  see  R.  6.  Our  line 
here  diverges  to  the  left  —  44  M.  Plumpton :  47  M.    Cooksbridge. 

50  M.  Lewei  (Star^  with  a  fine  staircase  of  carved  oak ;  White 
Hart  J  opposite  the  County  Hall;  Rail.  Re freshmt.  Rooms  )y  the  county- 
town  of  Sussex,  with  11,200  inhab.,  is  a  quaint  old  place,  situated 
In  the  heart  of  the  South  Dovms.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Brighton 
on  the  "W.  (see  p.  52),  Newhaven  and  Seaford  (see  below)  on  the  S., 
and  Barcombey  East  Orinsteadj  Qroombridgej  etc.,  on  the  N. 

The  old  Cattle  dates  from  the  Norman  period,  and  has  a  good  gate- 
way and  a  well-preserved  keep  containing  a  small  museum  (adm.  6d.); 
fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  tower.  The  Priory  of  Bt.  Fanerai^  a  pic- 
turesque ruin  to  the  8.  of  the  town  (adm.  id.),  was  founded  by  Gun- 
drada,  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Adjacent  is  Southover  Churchy 
with  a  Korman  chapel,  containing  the  tombs  of  Oundrada  and  her  hus- 
band, William  de  Warrenne.  The  Fitsroy  Memorial  Ubrary  was  designed 
by  Sir  a.  G.  Scott.  About  2V»  M.  to  the  W.  is  Mt.  Harry ^  where  Henry  III. 
was  defeated  by  Simon  de  9Iontfort  in  1264. 

Fsox  Lewes  to  Kkwhaven,  7M.,  railway  in  15-20  min.  The  trains  go 
on  to  NeiBlkaven  Wharfs  whence  steam-packets  ply  twice  daily  to  Dieppe 
in  4^  hrs.  (through-tickets  from  London  to  Paris  issued  by  this  route). 
Hewhaven  (London  db  Pans  Hotel;  Bridge  Inn),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Otiss, 
possesses  a  modem  fort  and  an  interesting  Korman  church  of  the  12th 
cent.,  with  an  apse.  —  About  2  H.  to  the  £.  is  Seaford  (Seaford  Bay 
Hotel),  frequented  as  a  sea-bathing  place. 

The  line  now  skiits  Mount  Cabum  and  Firlt  Beacon  (820  ft.), 
both  of  which  command  extensive  riews.  63  M.  Otynde  /  671/2  M. 
Berwick.  To  the  right  is  the  ^Long  Man  of  Wilmington\  a  figure, 
240  ft.  high,  cut  out  on  the  side  of  the  hill  (comp.  p.  44)  j  it  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Oeltlc  origin,  perhaps  the  'God  of  Journeying' 
mentioned  by  Cssar,  and  has  recently  been  restored. 

61  M.  Foleg^te  Junction  (BaiL  RefreshnU.  Booms) ,  the  point 
of  divergence  for  lines  to  Hallsham  and  Tunbridge  Wells  (p.  36), 
Hastings  (p.  40),  and  Eastbourne. 

65  M.  Eastbonme.  —  Hotels.  'Queen's,  Axbion,  ^Anchok,  Marine 
Parade)  *Cavendish,  *Burlinoton  (R.  &  A.  from  5s.,  D.  6«.  6d.),  Grand 
Parade^  Qband,  Cliff  Cpens\  in  winter  IDs.  9d.)\  these  all  first  class,  facing 
the  sea.  —  Sussex,  Devonshire  Park;  Oiu>bbdo£,  commercial,  close  to 
the  station ;  Southdown,  *pens\  8s.  per  day.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houees 
and  Lodgings.  —  RaUwcty  Refrsshment  Rooms. 
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Oabs,  for  1*6  pen.,  U.  per  mile,  0d.  eaeh  addit.  i/s  M.;  per  hr.  St., 
or  each  >/«  ^^«  addit.  9d.\  2nd  and  8rd  class  Tchieles  at  lower  rates. 
—  Onmibua  between  the  town  and  the  station  2cf. 

Bathing.  Use  of  Bathing  Maehinei  (not  compulsory  before  8  a.m.)  9d., 
per  dos.  tickets  8s.  —  Baths  at  Devonshire  Park,  with  swimming-basins,  etc. 

Eastbourne ,  a  watering  -  place  which  of  late  has  been  rapidly 
growing  in  popularity,  lies  near  the  S.  E.  end  of  the  South  Downs, 
and  consists  of  the  new  town  on  the  sea  and  the  old  town  1^2  ^* 
inland.  Pop.  30,000.  The  sea-front,  about  2M.  in  length,  is  flanked 
with  a  substantial  Esplanade,  at  the  £.  end  of  which  is  the  Oreat 
Redoubt,  a  circular  battery  mounting  11  guns,  while  in  the  middle 
is  a  martello  tower  (see  p.  52)  known  as  the  '  WUh\  Near  Splash 
Point,  in  the  centre  of  the  £.  half  of  the  Esplanade,  an  iron  Pier 
juts  out  into  the  sea  for  a  distance  of  1000 ft.,  forming  a  favourite 
resort  of  visitors.  Another  rallying  -  point  is  Devonshire  Park,  at 
the  "W.  end  of  the  Esplanade ,  with  its  gardens  (bands) ,  large 
pavilion,  and  lawn-tennis  courts.  The  Church  of  AU  Souls  is  a 
handsome  modern  Byzantine  structure ;  and  Old  Easihoume  Church 
is  an  interesting  E.E.  edifice,  with  a  Norman  chancel-arch.  Opposite 
is  the  Lamb  Inn,  below  which  is  a  vaulted  crypt,  also  of  the  E.  E. 
period.  A  handsome  new  Totrn  HdU,  with  a  tower  130  ft.  high, 
was  opened  in  Oct.,  1886.  Golf-links  have  been  laid  out  on  the 
Downs  behind  the  town. 

About  3  M,  to  the  S.  W.  of  Eastbourne  the  South  Downs  termin- 
ate in  *Beachy  Head  ('Beauchef),  a  bold  chalk  headland,  rising 
to  a  height  of  675  ft.  above  the  sea  (fine  view).  It  may  be  reached 
either  by  road  or  by  a  footpath  along  the  cliffs.  The  Beaehy  Head 
or  Belle  Toute  Lighthouse  is  2  M.  farther  to  the  W. 

Excnrsions.  The  immediate  environs  of  Eastbourne  afford  few  in- 
teresting walks,  and  the  favourite  excursions  are  those  made  by  carriage 
or  by  rail,  such  as  Huntmonceaux  (p.  52^  from  Hailsham  or  Pevensey)  and 
Pevensey  Cfastle  (p.  62).  An  excursion-brake  also  runs  to  (16M.)  Battle  (p.  38; 
return-fare  &$.).  Pedestrians  may  walk  across  the  Downs  to  the  N.W.  to 
(7  H.)  the  scanty  remains  of  WUmingtm  PHortf  i  an  offshoot  of  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey  in  Kormandy.  The  'Wilmington  Giant,'  (p.  48)  is  a  little  to 
the  S.  This  walk  may  be  extended  to  Michelham  B-ioty^  an  Augustine 
foundation  of  the  13th  cent,  4  M.  to  the  N.  It  was  once  fortified  and 
is  now  a  farm-house,  but  there  are  many  interesting  remains  of  the  old 
buildings.  Michelham  is  3  M.  from  Berwick  fa,  43)  and  2^^  M.  from 
Hailsham  (p.  52). 

6.  From  London  to  Brighton. 

Railway  (London ,  Brighton ,  and  South  Coast)  from  L<mdon  Bridge 
and  Victoria  stations  C51  M.)  in  ii/4-3hrs.;  from  KmuingtMy  V^hr.  longer. 
Fares  iOs.,  6«.  6<2.,  4«.  2i/sd.  Return-tickets  available  for  7  days  are  issued 
at  about  a  fare  and  a  half,  and  cheap  day  return-tickets  are  often  issued 
at  little  more  than  single  fares,  sometimes  including  admission  to  the  Pa- 
vilion and  Aqnarium  (p.  46).  The  'Pullman  Limited  Express*,  leaving 
London  at  10  a.m.  and  3.50  p.m.,  and  Brighton  at  1.20  and  5.45  p.m.,  con- 
sists of  Pullman  day-cars  and  ordinary  first-class  carriages  only  (lighted 
^y  electricity;  return-fare,  for  the  same  day,  12i.  M.).  The  lines  from 
ctoria  and  Kensington  unite  with  the  line  from  London  Bridge  at  Oroydcm, 
Coach  from  London  (Hdtel  M^tropole)  to  Brighton  (Old  Ship)  daily 
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in  summer  in  6  hrs.  (fare  10«.,  inside  7«.  6<l. ;  box-seat  2$.  Bd.  extra). 
The  district  traversed  is  fertile  and  picturesque. 

Leaying  London  Bridge,  the  train  travereeB,  by  means  of  a  lofty 
viaduct,  2^2 M.  in  length,  the  mannfacturing  and  anattractive 
district  of  Bermondiey.  There  was  formeriy  an  abbey  here,  where 
Qneen  Eatherine,  widow  of  Henry  V.,  died  in  1437,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  widow  of  Edward  IV.,  in  1492.  The  red  brick  building 
at  (3  M.)  New  Cross  is  the  Royal  Naval  School  y  founded  in 
1843.  The  line  next  passes  through  a  deep  cutting  in  the  *London 
clay',  and  arrives  at  (4  M.)  Broekley  and  (5V2  M.)  Forest  Hill^ 
prettily  situated  amid  numerous  pleasant  country-residences.  Close 
to  the  railway  is  a  German  church.  Beyond  (674M.)  SydenJiam  we 
see  the  Crystal  Palace  (see  Baedekers  Handbook  for  Lorhdori)  on 
our  right,  200  ft.  above  us.  7  M.  Penge;  71/2  M.  Arterley.  To  the 
left  stands  the  dark-red  Freemasons^  Asylum,  Beyond  Anerley,  on 
an  eminence  to  the  right,  is  the  Surrey  County  Industrial  School, 
where  upwards  of  1000  poor  children  are  brought  up. 

At  (0Y2  M.)  Norwood  Junction,  the  station  for  the  pretty  and 
growing  suburb  of  South  Norwood,  the  line  is  joined  by  one  of  the 
West  End  branches  of  the  same  company  from  Victoria.  Just  be- 
fore joining  the  main  line  this  branch  traverses  Upper  Norwood 
(Queen's  Hotel ;  Crystal  Palace),  one  of  the  chief  residential  suburbs 
on  the  S.  side  of  London  fstation  at  Oipsy  Hill). 

In  a  wooded  vale  about  1  M.  to  the  8.  of  Upper  Korwood  lay  Beulah 
Spa,  once  much  frequented,  but  now  built  over.  Near  it  is  Streatham^ 
where  Dr.  Johnson  often  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.  —  From  Norwood 
diverges  a  branch  to  JSpsom  and  Dorking  (comp.  p.  63). 

10 V4  M.  East  Croydon ,  one  of  the  Ave  stations  at  Croydon 
(* Greyhound ;  Crown  f  Rail,  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  a  very  ancient  town 
with  80,000  inhab.,  now  practically  forming  a  suburb  of  London. 
The  main  line  from  Victoria  here  joins  that  from  London  Bridge. 
The  scenery  of  the  surrounding  district ,  which  is  thickly  dotted 
with  country-houses.  Is  very  pleasing.  The  lower  part  of  the 
town  contains  the  remains  of  an  Arehiepiscopal  Palace,  formerly 
the  country-residence  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The 
extensive  remains  of  the  old  building  Include  the  lofty  dinlng-hall 
and  the  chapel  (16th  cent.).  The  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist, 
OTiginally  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent. ,  destroyed  by 
fire  In  1867,  and  re-erected  by  Sir  G.  Q,  Scott,  contains  the  tombs 
of  several  archbishops.  Near  the  middle  of  the  town  is  Whitgift's 
Hospital,  an  Elizabethan  institution,  connected  with  which  there  is 
a  large  grammar-school. 

Pedestrians  will  find  that  the  following  round  of  10  to  13  M.,  with  its 
numerous  views  of  characteristic  English  scenery,  will  amply  repay  the 
fatigue  Tcomp.  Hap,  p.  12).  Starting  from  Croydon,  we  proceed  first  to  the 
S.  to  (372  H.)  Sanderttead,  a  pretty  village,  with  an  interesting  church  and 
park,  which  we  reach  by  following  the  Brighton  road  (tramway)  to  the  Bed 
Deer  Inn  and  then  turning  to  the  left.  [A  slight  detour  to  the  left  will  take 
us  by  picturesque  footpaths  to  Orohamhurtt  (pron.  Croomhurat).]  At 
Sanderstead  we  turn  to  the  left  (E.)  and  walk  to  (3Va  M.)  Addinglon, 
where   the   present    country-house  of  the  Archbishop  of  Caoterbury  is 
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situated;  the  dmreh,  of  which  the  interior  ia  Nonnaii,  U  iBteieating 
to  antiqnariftns.  Arehbp.  Tait  (d.  1888)  is  buried  in  the  ehnrehyard. 
From  Addington  we  proceed  to  the  N.  (left)  to  (IVs  H.)  Wett  Wiekham, 
with  an  ancient  church,  V«  K*  to  the  S.  of  which  is  the  picturesque  ivy- 
clad  country-seat  of  Wiekham  Court.  From  Wickham  we  may  return  to 
Croydon  direct,  across  the  Addington  HilU^  in  IV4  hr.  —  A  railway  runs 
from  Croydon  to  Sanderstead,  WarUngham^  and  OxUd  (for  E<ut  Qrimtead 
and  TufOiridge  WaU). 

On  the  left,  beyond  (10^2  M.)  South  Croydon,  is  Purley  House, 
where  John  Home  Tooke  wrote  his  ^Diversions  of  Pnrley*.  On  a 
hill  to  the  right  are  the  large  and  handsome  Warehousemen  and 
Clerks'  Schools, 

13  M.  Purley,  whence  a  branch -line  diverges  to  Caterham, 
41/2  M.  to  the  S.E.  To  the  left  is  the  Reedham  Orphan  Asylum, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed ;  and  to  the  right,  farther  on,  is 
the  Surrey  County  Lunatic  Asylum.  The  train  now  passes  through  a 
long  cutting,  and  penetrates  the  North  Downs  by  a  tunnel  upwards 
of  1  M.  long.  At  the  end  of  the  tunnel  lies  (18  M.)  Merstham^  with 
a  church  of  the  end  of  the  12th  cent,  (still  Interesting  In  spite  of 
^restoration*).  Near  the  village  is  found  the  so-called  *firestone*, 
which,  originally  soft,  hecomes  hard  and  flre- proof  on  exposure 
to  the  air,  and  is  accordingly  of  great  value  for  building  purposes. 
On  the  right  we  obtain  a  view  of  Oatton  Park,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Oxenbridge ;  the  Great  Hall  (adm.  on  week-days)  is  very  fine. 

From  Mbbbtham  to  Chipstead,  a  pleasant  walk  of  about  4  M.;  to  Reioats 
(see  below),  through  Oatton  Park^  another  interesting  route,  5M.  The 
rich  carvings  in  the  church  at  0atton  are  of  Belgian  workmanship  j  the 
beautiful  altar  and  pulpit  came  from  Nuremberg,  and  are  ascribed  to 
Albert  Diirer.  Gatton  is  notorious  for  having  been  among  the  rottenest 
of  rotten  boroughs,  seven  electors  at  one  time  sending  two  members  to 
parliament. 

Just  before  reaching  Redhill  we  pass  Su  Anne*8  Asylum,  ac- 
commodating 400  children.  —  2O3/4  M.  Sedhill  (Warwick  Arms; 
Laker's;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  or  Warwicktown,  with  about 
10,000  inhab.,  the  junction  of  the  lines  to  Dover  on  the  £.  (see 
p.  12),  and  Reigate,  Dorking,  Guildford,  and  Reading  on  the  W. 
(see  p.  69).  To  the  left,  V4M.  distant,  is  the  admirably  organised 
Agricultural  School  of  the  Philanthropic  Society,  a  reformatory  for 
young  criminals  (about  300).  This  society  was  founded  in  1788, 
and  is  the  parent  of  about  100  similar  institutions  in  England.  The 
white  sand  of  this  district  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  o 
porcelain. 

Nuffield ,  a  village  with  a  picturesque  church,  2V2M.  to  the  left  of 
the  railway,  possesses  several  pits  of  fuller's  earth.  Not  far  off  Uiere  are 
distinct  traces  of  a  Roman  military  road  leading  into  Kent,  and  Roman 
coins  have  frequently  been  found  here.  —  For  other  walks  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, see  p.  59  (Reigate). 

21 Y2  M.  Earlswood,  beyond  which,  on  the  left,  is  the  hand- 
some and  well  -  known  Asylum  for  Idiots  (600  Inmates) ,  also 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Reed  (see  above;  open  to  visitors  on 
Mon.).  The  train  now  crosses  two  tributaries  of  the  small  river 
Mole,  and  beyond  (2572  M,)  Borley  (Chequers)  enters  Sussex. 
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29  M.  Tliree  Bridget  (Refreahment  Rooms) ,  the  junction  of 
lines  to  East  Orinatead  (p.  43)  and  Tunbridge  Wells  (p.  13)  on  the 
E.,  and  to  Horsham  and  Ford  Junction  (see  p.  53)  on  the  W. 

At  WoBTH,  a  small  yillage  about  IVs  M.  from  Three  Bridges,  there  is 
a  diminutive  *  Churchy  dating  certainly  from  before  the  Conqueet,  bnt 
spoiled  by  modern  restoration.  The  beautiful  *Forest  of  worth  is  a 
favourite  resort  of  painters.  Fossil  plants  are  found  in  great  abundance 
in  a  sandstone-quarry  near  the  village.  —  Field  Flace^  the  birthplace  of 
Shelley  (1792-1822),  lies  2  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Horsham. 

The  line  next  traverses  a  portion  of  the  very  ancient  Tilgate 
Forest,  crosses  another  hfanch  of  the  Mole,  and,  threading  a  tnnnel 
3/4  M.  in  length,  reaches  (b^/2  M.)  Boicomfce  (Inn),  in  a  picturesque 
district  containing  much  to  interest  the  botanist  and  geologist. 
Beyond  Balcombe  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Ouse  by  means 
of  an  imposing  viaduct  of  37  arches,  1400  ft.  long  and  100  ft  high 
in  the  middle.  To  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  Ardingley  College^ 
a  school  for  460  boys.  —  371/2  M.  HaywarcTs  Heath  (Station  Hotel). 

To  the  W.  (272  M.)  is  the  pleasing  little  town  of  Citcijleld  (King's 
Head}  Talbot),  with  Cuckfield  Place,  a  mansion  in  a  finepark,  in  the 
vicinity.  —  Branch-lines  diverge  from  Hayward's  Heath  to  Borsted  Kiynes 
and  Eatt  GrinsUad  (p.  43)  and  to  Lewes  (Newhwen,  Eastbourne,  Hajitings^ 
see  p.  43).  Horsted  Keynes  was  the  retirement  and  burial-place  of  Archbp. 
Leighton  (d.  1684),  whose  house,  Broadhurst,  may  still  be  seen.  —  About 
5  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Horsted  Keynes  (i  N.  from  Sheffield  Park  station)  ia 
FMching,  in  the  church  of  which  Edward  Gibbon  (d.  1794)  is  interred. 

To  the  left  lies  the  Sussex  Jjunatic  Asylum.  40^2  M.  Keymer 
Junction,  for  Lewes,  Newhaven,  Hastings,  etc.;  41^2  M.  Burgess 
HUl;  431/2  M.  Hassocks  (*hassock\  Anglo-Saxon,  small  wood). 
Ditchling  Beacon  (856ft.),  3  M.  to  the  £.  of  Hassoolu,  is  the  highest 
point  in  Sussex.  On  the  top,  which  commands  a  wide  view,  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  entrenchment,  probably  of  Roman  origin. 

Hdbstfiebpoint  Pabk,  2V2  91.  to  the  W.  of  Hassocks,  deserves  a 
visit  for  the  sake  of  its  noble  old  oaks.  WoUtonbwy  Beacon,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, shows  traces  of  a  cruciform  camp,  probably  British.  The  walk 
across  the  Down*,  past  the  DeviVt  Dyhe  (p.  51),  to  Brighton,  a  distance 
of  about  8  H. ,  is  very  interesting.  On  the  Downs  graze  about  half  a 
million  sheep,  yielding  the  famous  'South  Down  mutton\ 

The  line  passes  through  the  range  fit  the  South  Down  Hills  by 
means  of  the  Clayton  Tunnel,  which  is  2240  yds.  in  length,  and 
takes  2  min.  to  traverse.  Beyond  it  is  a  short  tunnel.  On  the 
left  we  see  a  portion  of  Stanmer  Park ,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Chichester.  The  line  next  passes  (401/2  M.)  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2), 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  West  Brighton  (Sussex  Hotel)  and 
Worthing  (p.  52),  and  it  then  descends  to  — 

51 M.  Brighton.  —  Bailway  Stations.  The  Central  Station  (PI.  D, 
E,  4)  is  at  the  "S.  end  of  Queen's  Road  and  is  connected  with  the  suburban 
stations  of  Preston  Park  (PI.  B,  2:  see  above),  West  Brighton  (V\.  A,  4; 
p.  61),  London  Road  (PI.  £,  3;  p.  o2),  Lewes  Read  (PI.  P,  8),  and  Kemp 
Town  (PI.  G,  6i  p.  50;  train  to  the  last  in  10  min.). 

Hotels,  in  QueW''*s  Road,  leading  S.  from  the  station  to  the  beach, 
are  several  small  second-class  houses,  suitable  for  single  gentlemen 
only  (R.  is.  Qd.  to  2s.,  D.  is.  6d.  to  2s.  6<l.).  —  On  the  Esplanade,  facing 
the  sea :  to  the  W.  of  West  Street,  the  prolongation  of  Queen's  Road, 
Gbakd  Hotbl  (PI.  aj  D.  6),  near  the  W.  Pier,  'pens\  10».  Gd.,  more  in  tho 
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fleMon;  MftTBOPOLB  (PL  b;  D,  8),  a  hage  new  eatablithment  ^   IBrnDTORv 
(PI.  c;  0,  6);  VoBTOLK  (PI.  d)  G,  6)3  to  the  E.  ofWest Street,  Hambux's 
(PI.  e;  D,  E,  (});  *0u>  Ship  (PI.  ();  Habbison's  (PI.  g:  E,  6)%  Mahkwrll's 
BoTAL  (PL  i);  Qdbbh^b,  a  Urge  and  handsome  bnilding  (PL  k);  Cx^askii- 
poN  (PL  1),  *pen9  .  from  8L  B«.  per  week;  RotalYobx  (PI.  m ;  B,  6);  *Axaion 
(PL  d)|  Albbmablb  (PL  0);   Haxbll's  (PL  r;  B,  6);  Kxw  Stxinb  Hotel 
(PL  B ;  F,  6),  at  the  chain  pier,  'pens*.  31. 10s.  per  week;  Rotaj.  Cbkscsnt 
(PL  w;  F,6),  farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  Marine  Parade;  Bbistol  (PI.  s  ;  0,6), 
at  Kemp  Town;  all  these  are  of  the  first  class:  B.  from  2$.  M.,  B.  2s, 
Qd.  to  3s.,  D.  from  8«.  6d.,  A.  U.  Bd.  to  2s.  6d.    The  hotels  in  the  streets 
to  the  K.  of  the  Esplanade  are  cheaper,   and  some  of  them   are    quite 
near  the  sea:   17bw  Ship  (PL  t;  E,  6),  Ship  Street;  Glodcbstkb   (PI.  u; 
E,  5),  Korth  Steine;  Kino's  Abms,  George  St.,  B.  A  A.  firom  Bs.  6d. ;  Fifth 
AvBNDB  HoTBL,  Manchester  St.,  *pen8 .  9«.  6d. ;  Pavilion,  Castle    Sq.; 
Whitb  Lion  (PL  t;  D,  5),  (Queen's  Boad,  commercial.   —  The  nxunerons 
BoABOiNO  H0U8B8  are  osaally  comfortable,  and,  except  daring  the  height 
of  the  season,  not  exorbitant  (6s.  6d.-10s.  6(1.  per  day). 

Beatanrants.  Concert  Ball  (MelitonO^  West  Street,  near  the  Espla- 
nade; BwfHng^i  Oyttw  A  Luncheon  Roomt,  on  the  gronnd-floor  of  the  Or- 
leans Clnb,  at  the  comer  of  West  St.  and  King's  Road.  On  the  Esplanade : 
*  Mutton^  t;  Grand  Hotel  Rettaurant;  MarkwtlVi  (see  above);  at  the  Albemarle 
Hotel.  In  East  Street,  near  the  Esplanade:  Booth;  The  Bristol g  Cafi 
Royal f  D.  Ss.  Continentdt,  King's  Road,  opposite  the  W.  Pier;  Aquarium 
Rettaurant.  —  Bodega^  10  Ship  St.  —  Confbctionkbs  :  Maynard^  West  St. ; 
Reynard^  North  Street;  Booih^  East  Street.  —  Icks:  La  CrAneriSf  18  East 
Street;  Mikado^  Esplanade. 

Baths.  The  Bea-baihing  Stations  are  In  front  of  the  Esplanade ;  the 
beach  is  stony.  Bathing-machines  (with  towels,  etc.)  for  gentlemen  6d., 
for  ladies  9d.  Swimmers  may  bathe  from  either  of  the  pier-heads  be- 
,  fore  11  a.m.,  and  gentlemen  may  bathe  without  a  machine  at  the  public 
bathing-places  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  piers,  indicated  by  notice-boards, 
between  8  p.m.  and  8  a.m.  The  bathing-machines  are  lowered  to  the 
sea  by  windlasses.  —  *Turki$h  Batht^  59  West  Street,  bath  2s.  6<f.,  after 
6  p.m.  Is.  6<f.  (reserved  for  ladies  on  Tnes.  and  Frid.  forenoon) ;  *  Warm, 
Vapour,  Swimming,  and  other  Baths  at  BrilVs,  77  and  78  East  Street,  near 
the  Esplanade;  Hobden^s,  adjoining  the  Grand  Hotel;  Brunsieick  Bathi,  2 
Western  Street.  —  Electric  d;  Oalvanic  Baths,  11  7ork  Place. 

Theatres.  Royal  (PL  E,  6),  New  Road,  for  operas  and  dramas.  Aqua- 
rium Theatre.  —  Brighton  Alhanibra,  King's  Road,  near  the  Grand  Hotel 
(music  hall). 

Kusic.  A  band  plays  two  or  three  times  daily  on  the  Piers,  in  the 
Esplanade  Gardens  to  the  W.,  on  the  roof  of  the  Aquarium  (p.  50),  and 
in  some  of  the  'steines'.  —  Promenade  and  other  Concerts  are  frequently 
given  in  the  grounds  of  the  Pavilion  (p.  49). 

Post  0£ace,  Ship  Street.  —  The  Principal  Telegraph  Office  i0  at  the 
Old  Steine;  sub -offices  also  at  the  Head  Post  Office,  the  New  Pier,  the 
Railway  Station,  etc. 

Oabs.  First-^lass  (1-4  pers.),  per  hr.  S«.,  per  mile  Is. ;  to  the  hotels 
on  the  Parade  Is.  6d.-2s.  Second-class  (1-2  pers.),  per  hr.  2s.,  per  mile 
and  a  half  Is. ;  to  the  nearer  hotels  Is.  and  to  the  more  distant  Is.  6d. 
Pony-chaises,  goat-carriages,  etc.,  cheaper.  —  Fare  and  a  half  between 
12  and  2  a.m.,  double  fare  from  2  to  6  a.m.  —  For  each  article  of  luggage 
carried  outside,  when  there  are  more  than  2  passengers,  3d.  >-  Donkeys, 
dd.  per  hr.  —  JBicycles  and  Tricycles,  is.  per  hr.  —  Porter  to  the  nearer 
hotels,  3d.  per  package. 

Omnibuses  run  at  frequent  intervals  through  the  principal  thorough- 
fares to  Hove.  Kemp  Town,  Preston,  Lewes  Road,  Rottingdean,  and  Port- 
slade,  —  Kanne  Electric  Railway  from  the  Aquarium  to  Kemp  Tom  Cid., 
return  3d,). 

Boats.  Sailing-boats,  b-iOs.  per  hr.,  according  to  size;  Rowing-boats. 
2s.  Bd.  per  hr.  Without  boatmen,  cheaper.  Sailing  parties  are  organirsd 
by  the  boatmen  in  summer,  each  passenger  paying  Is.  —  In  sammeea 
Steamer  makes  excursions  to  Hastings,  Eastbourne,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  etc. 
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Suuex  County  Cricket  Qround^  at  Hove.  —  Hove  Rink  A  Lawn  Tennis 
Courts^  Selborne  Road,  V*  ^'  ^om  West  Brighton  Station  (adm.  Gd.)*  Lawn 
Tennis  Courts  also  in  Preston  Bead  (PI.  D,  3;  Sd.)  and  in  the  Pavilion 
grounds. 

Brighton  Races  in  Aug.  and  Nov.,  on  the  race-course  on  White  Hawk 
Down,  to  the  £.  of  the  town  (p.  52).  —  Good  Bunting  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Brighton,  with  a  population  of  140,400  soulfl  (including  Hove), 
and  an  annual  influx  of  over  50, 000  tourists  and  yisltors,  lies  on  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  bioad  and  shallow  bay,  which  is 
terminated  on  the  W.  by  the  point  called  Selaea  Bill,  and  on  the  E. 
by  Beachy  Head.  Its  original  name  was  Brighthelmston ,  from 
Brighthelm,  an  Anglo-Saxon  bishop,  who  is  reputed  to  have  founded 
it  in  the  10th  century,  and  tun^  a  town.  That  the  Romans  had  a 
settlement  heie  is  proved  hy  the  numerous  coins  and  other  anti- 
quities of  the  Roman  period  which  have  been  found  from  time  to 
time.  The  lord  of  the  soil  in  the  11th  cent,  was  the  powerful  Earl 
Godwin,  father  of  the  last  Anglo-Saxon  king,  Harold,  who  lost  his 
kingdom  and  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  (14th  Oct.,  1066). 
The  chief  attractions  of  the  place  are  its  clear  and  bracing  air, 
the  fine  expanse  of  sea  bordered  by  white  chalk  clilTs,  its  bath- 
ing facilities,  and  its  gay  crowds  of  visitors.  Thackeray  Idghly  ap- 
preciated these  advantages  and  has  sung  the  praises  of  'Dr.  Bright- 
on* in  *  The  Newcome8\ 

Brighton,  now  by  far  the  most  frequented  seaside  resort  in  the 
British  Islands,  was  a  poor  fishing-village  down  to  1753.  After 
that  year,  owing  to  the  commendations  of  Dr.  Russell,  a  fashionable 
physician  who  had  experienced  the  beneficial  effects  of  sea-bathing 
here,  the  place  began  to  grow  in  importance.  In  1782  George  IV., 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  first  took  up  his  residence  at  Brighton,  and 
the  result  of  his  royal  patronage  was  the  speedy  advance  of  the  town 
to  its  present  imposing  dimensions.  The  Prince  laid  out  250,000i. 
on  the  construction  of  the  Rotal  Pavilion  (PI.  E,  6),  an  extensive 
and  tasteless  building  in  the  Oriental  style  (Nash,  architect),  where 
he  afterwards  spent  several  months  of  each  year.  William  IV,  and 
Queen  Victoria,  however,  rarely  occupied  it,  chiefly  because  the 
view  of  the  sea  is  nearly  excluded  by  houses.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
town.  The  royal  stables  and  riding-school  with  their  immense  dome 
(80ft.  in  diameter),  to  the  N.  W.  of  the  Pavilion,  have  been  convert- 
ed into  a  ball  and  concert  room  (organ-recital  on  the  1st  Mon.  of 
each  month).  The  handsome  and  well-shaded  grounds  are  open  to 
the  public ;  adm.  to  the  Pavilion  Qd. 

Passing  through  the  Entrance  Hall,  which  contains  busts  of  eminent 
citizens  and  natives  of  Brighton,  we  enter  a  long  Corridor,  decorated 
in  the  Chinese  manner.  From  this  gallery  all  the  rooms  of  the  ground* 
floor  may  be  entered.  The  Banqueting  and  Music  Rooms  ^  at  opposite 
extremities  of  the  corridor,  are  the  most  handsomely  painted  and  adorned. 
The  principal  chandeliers  cost  upwards  of  2000J.  each.  The  rooms  are 
used  for  lectures,  concerts,  balls,  scientific  assemblies,  and  other  public 
gatherings.  The  apartments  in  the  upper  story  contain  Tarious  collee- 
tions  of  no  great  interest. 

The  building  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  grounds,  near  the  Dome, 
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contains  the  Town  Museum  (entrance  from  Church  Street),  whlcli 
hoasts  of  a  well-arranged  geological  and  zoological  collection,  a  Free 
Library,  and  a  Picture  OaUery  (adm.  daily  from  10  a.m. ;  free). 

The  PxOTUU  Oallut  contains  a  few  picturee  belonging  to  the  munici- 
pality, bat  is  chiefly  devoted  to  loan-collections ,  which  are  frequently 
chanced.  Among  the  permanent  works  are :  Jan  Victor  (pnpil  of  Rem- 
brandt), The  marriage- contract;  Westy  Rejection  of  Christ;  Downard^ 
Reading  the  news,  and  The  nanghty  child;  portraits  of  George  IV.,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  and  Queen  Adelaide,  by  Lawrence  t  and  works  by  Wut^  Armi- 
tagc,  and  Lwiham.  The  collection  of  EnglUh  Poreclaia^y  lent  by  Mr.  WUlety 
\n  one  of  the  most  complete  in  England. 

Gontignoas  to  the  Pavilion  on  the  E.ia  the  OldSteine,  a  square 
with  a  grass  plot  and  fountains ,  named  from  a  reef  (Ger.  Stein, 
Flem.  Steen,  a  stone  or  rock),  which  jutted  into  the  sea  here.  On 
the  N.  side  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  George  IV.,  by  Chantrey. 

The  Esplanade,  or  sea-front,  forms  a  handsome  road  about  4M. 
in  length,  in  or  near  which  most  of  the  visitors  reside.  The  W. 
part  is  called  the  Kin^s  Road  (PI.  C,  D,  E,  6).  The  E.  part,  called 
the  Marine  Parade  (PI.  F,  G,  6),  and  extending  from  the  Old  Steine 
to  Kemp  Town,  is  protected  by  a  sea-wall  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
lOOjOOOi.  Few  occupations  are  more  entertaining  than  to  walk  or 
drive  here,  watching  the  motley  crowds  on  the  beach  and  piers. 
The  sunsets  in  spring  and  autumn  are  often  very  gorgeous.  Large 
vessels  are  often  seen  sailing  past,  but  none  of  them  touch  here, 
there  being  insufficient  depth  of  water. 

The  most  popular  promenade  is  the  *New,  or  West  Pier  (PI.  D,  6 ; 
pier-toll  24.),  completed  in  1866,  1150  ft.  in  length,  at  the  end  of 
which  a  band  performs  morning  and  evening.  On  a  fine  day  the  scene 
here  is  of  a  most  lively  and  attractive  character.  The  old  '^ Chain 
Pier  (PI.  F,  6;  adm.  2d.),  constructed  in  1823,  and  extending 
from  the  Marine  Parade  into  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  1130  ft.,  was 
formerly  the  chief  resort  of  visitors,  but  is  now  almost  entirely 
supplanted  by  the  "W.  Pier.  The  end  of  the  Chain  Pier  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  the  handsome  buildings  of  the  town ,  the 
long  rows  of  bathing-machines ,  and  the  New  Pier. 

The  finest  rows  of  houses,  such  as  Queen's  Mansions,  Bruns- 
wick Square,  and  Adelaide  Crescent  (Pl.B,  0,6),  are  chiefly  situated 
on  the  West  Cliff.  On  the  East  aiff  lies  Kemp  Town  (PL  H,  6), 
which  also  contains  many  handsome  dwellings.  The  Madeira  Road, 
at  the  foot  of  this  cliff,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  invalids  (electric 
railway,  see  p.  48). 

The  extensive  and  admirably-appointed  •Aquabixjm  (PI.  E,  6), 
near  the  Chain  Pier  (adm.  la. ;  after  7  p.  m.  6d.),  is  well  worthy 
of  a  visit.  Externally  it  makes  no  great  show ,  being  built  on  a 
site  below  the  level  of  the  road.  The  entrance  is  surmounted  by 
a  low  clock-tower. 

The  forty  large  tanks  in  the  interior  contain  great  numbers  of  fish, 

including  specimens  of  the  octopus  or  devil-fish,  dolphins,  porpoises,  sharks, 

tc.  There  are  also  turtle,  seal,  and  sea-lion  ponds,  alligators,  and  stuffed 

ecimens  of  fish  and  reptiles.    Attached  to   the   aquarium  are  a  good 
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restaurant,  a  eal^,  an  orehestra,  smoking  and  billiard  rooms,  remding- 
rooma  supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  a  skatine-rink,  and  a 
theatre.  The  flat  roof  is  laia  out  with  flower-beds  and  used  as  a  prome- 
nade (music,  see  p.  48). 

The  old  parish-churcli  of  St.  Nicholas  (PI.  D,  6),  founded  in  the 
14th  cent.,  and  oocupying  an  eleyated  site  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  contains  a  very  ancient  circular  Fontj  ornamented  with 
cnrions  carving.  In  the  grayeyard,  to  the  S.  of  the  chancel,  is  the 
tomb  of  Nicholas  Tettersell,  captain  of  the  Tcssel  that  carried 
Charles  II.  to  France  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  present 
parish  -  church  of  Brighton  is  St.  Peter's  (Pi.  E,  4),  a  handsome 
modern  Gothic  edlUce  in  an  open  space  to  the  N.  of  the  Grand 
Parade.  —  Several  new  churches  (8t.  PauVs,  West  Street;  8t. 
Martin^ 8y  Lewes  Road,  with  a  fine  pulpit,  etc.,)  have  been  built  by 
the  Rev.  A.  D.  Wagner,  Vicar  of  St.  PauVs.  TrirUty  Chapel^  of 
which  the  Bev.  Fred.  W.  Bobertson  (d.  1853)  was  incumbent,  is 
In  Ship  St.  [Robertson  is  buried  in  the  Extra-Mural  Cemetery  (PI. 
G,  3") ,  a  few  paces  from  Macaulay's  rictim,  *Satan'  Montgomery 
(d.  1865).]  St.  Bartholomew's  is  remarkable  for  its  height.  — 
The  •DyJw  Boad  Museum  (PI.  0,  3)  contains  one  of  the  finest  col- 
lections of  birds  in  England.  —  Brighton  is  noted  for  its  colleges 
and  high-class  schools  for  girls  and  boys. 

Brighton  is  unfortunately  so  ill-provided  with  shade  that  this 
^London-by-the-Sea*  has  been  cynically  described  as  made  up  of 
'wind,  glare,  and  fashion*.  Numerous  young  trees  have  been 
planted  in  different  parts  of  the  tovm  to  remedy  this  defect. 
Shelter  from  the  sun  may,  however,  be  obtained  in  the  grounds 
of  the  Pavilion  (p.  49),  or  in  the  Queen's  Park  (PI.  F,  5),  situated 
in  a  small  depression  farther  to  the  E.  Adjaeent  to  the  Queen's 
Park  is  the  so-called  German  Spa,  where  Dr.  Struve*s  mineral 
waters  are  retailed. 

ExcuBSioNS.  Pleasant  walks  do  not  abound,  either  in  Brighton  or  its 
environs.  The  most  attractive  are  to  the  W.,  through  the  suburb  of  Hove 
or  Wut  Brighton  (PI.  B,  6,  6),  with  its  handsome  town-hall  in  red  brick 
and  terraeotta,  and  to  the  N.  to  Preuton  (PI.  0,  D,  2,  8),  a  quiet  and  pic- 
turesquely-situated little  place,  with  an  E.E.  church  and  a  pretty  public 
park  and  crieket-ground.  A  little  to  the  N.  rises  Hollingsbury  Bill, 
with  remains  of  a  Roman  entrenchment,  where  Roman  coins  have  fre- 
quently been  discovered.  Beyond  it,  and  about  6  M.  from  Brighton,  is 
the  Devil's  Dyke ,  a  kind  of  natural  amphitheatre,  looking  like  a  huge 
entrenchment  (railway  fh)m  the  eentral  station  in  20  min. ;  also  excur- 
sion-cars, there  and  back  U.  Qd.)  The  route  ascends  West  Street  to  the 
White  Lion  Hotel,  and  then  turns  to  the  left,  past  the  church ;  it  after- 
wards leads  direct  towards  the  N.W.,  without  deflection  either  to  the 
right  or  left.  At  the  top  of  the  Dyke,  where  there  are  traces  of  a 
Roman  camp,  we  obtain  one  of  the  most  diversified  views  in  the  whole 
county,  seeing  immediately  below  us  the  rich  expanse  of  the  ^Wealden^ 
formation ,  once  a  prim«Tal  forest  called  (Mt  Andr4d  by  the  Britons, 
Anderida  by  the  Romans,  and  Andredswald  by  the  Saxons.  To  the  S.  Is 
the  far-reaching  sea,  to  the  N.  the  chain  of  the  Korth  Down  Hills,  to  the 
W.  numerous  villages,  and  to  the  E.  busy  Brighton  itself.  At  the  sum- 
mit is  Thacker's  Dyke  Hotel.  At  the  foot  of  the  Dyke  is  the  village  of 
Poynings,  with  an  interesting  old  church. 

4* 
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To  the  E.  we  may  drive  vift  RoHingdean  (ezeunion-can  there  and 
baek  !«.)*  which  contains  mineral  springs,  to  (TVs  H.)  Newhavin  Cp.  43). 
The  cliffs,  which  the  road  skirts,  are  rich  in  fossil  formations.  —  To  the 
N.E.,  at  a  high  level,  is  the  Race  Course  (view). 

Fbox  Brighton  to  Hastinqb,  83  M.,  railway  in  I'/i-S  hrs.  (fares  6<. 
Sd.f  is.  Sd.^  2f.  iOd.).  Soon  after  leaving  the  station  the  train  crosses  the 
London  road  by  a  fine  curved  viaduct  of  27  arches,  73  ft.  high  and  400  yds. 
long.  Afterwards  it  passes  through  a  tunnel  and  several  deep  cuttings  in 
the  ohalk  hills.  To  the  right,  beyond  (1  M.)  London  Road  station,  are 
the  Brighton  Cavalry  Barracks  (PI.  F,  2);  to  the  left,  farther  on,  Stanmer 
Parky  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Chichester.  Near  (4  M.)  Faltner  another  long 
tunnel  is  passed  through.  At  (8  M.)  Lewes  (p.  43)  we  join  the  line  ftom 
London  to  Eastbourne  (see  p.  4^.  The  line  now  skirts  Mt.  Cahvim  and 
Firle  Beacon  (820  ft.)  and  passes  Qlynde  and  Berwick.  On  the  hills  to  the 
right ,  beyond  Berwick ,  is  seen  the  'Wilmington  Oianf  (p.  44).  20  M. 
Polegate  is  the  junction  for  Hailtham  and  Tunhridge  Wells  to  the  N. 
(comp.  p.  43)  and  Easihoume  (see  p.  43)  to  the  S. 

(;lose  to  (23  M.)  Pevensey  A  Westham  (Royal  Oak  Inn)  is  Weslham 
Chttrchy  a  fine  building,  partly  Norman.  'Pevensey  Oaatle  consists  of 
two  distinct  parts,  an  outer  fortress  of  Roman  origin  and  an  inner  late- 
Norman  one  of  the  12th  century.  The  Roman  wall,  still  about  20  ft. 
high  at  places,  encloses  a  space  of  about  10  acres  and  is  strengthened 
at  intervals  by  round  towers;  this  was  the  Roman  Anderida.  The  Korman 
eastle  occupies  the  8.  S.  corner  of  this  enclosure.  Pevensey  is  the  reputed 
landing-place  of  William  the  Conqueror.  Pevensey  Church,  to  the  £.  of 
the  Castle,  is  Early  English.  —  About  4V3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pevensey  is 
*Hur8tmonceaux  Oaatle,  an  interesting  and  beautiful  example  of  a  fortified 
mansion  of  the  15th  cent.,  constructed  of  brick  (now  roofless).  Surei- 
monceaux  Churchy  V^  M.  to  the  W.,  is  also  interesting  for  its  monuments. 
Archdeacon  Hare  (d.  1866)  is  buried  beneath  the  great  yew  in  the  churchyard. 

This  part  of  the  coast  of  Sussex  is  lined  with  Martello  Towers^  small  forts, 
each  mounting  one  gun  and  intended  to  be  garrisoned  by  about  10  men  \ 
they  were  erected  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  with  France,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  small  fort  of  the  same  kind  in  Hartella 
Bay,  Corsica,  which  offered  an  obstinate  resistance  to  the  British  forces. 
—  29  M.  Bexhill  (Devonshire  Hotel),  a  small  watering-place ;  32  M.  St. 
Leonards  ( West  Marina  station).  ~  83  H.  Bastings,  see  p.  40. 

7.  From  Brighton  to  Chichester  and  Fortsmonth. 

44  H.  Bbiohton  and  South  Coast  Railway,  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  Ss. 
lOd.,  6«.,  Ss.  S^/ad.).  —  View  of  the  English  Channel  on  the  left,  and  of  a 
chain  of  hills  on  the  right.  On  both  sides  are  pleasant  meadow-land 
and  trees,  with  numerous  windmills. 

The  flwt  Btation  is  (IV2  M.)  West  Brighton,  just  before  which 
our  line  Is  joined  by  the  bianch  from  Preston  Park  (p.  47),  vhile 
beyond  direiges  the  branch  to  the  DeYil'B  Dyke  (p.  61).  3  M.  Port^ 
8lade;  41/4  M.  Southwidc,  —  6  M.  Shoreham  (Royal  George ;  Bucking- 
ham Aims),  which  cairies  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  opposite 
coast  of  France.  The  antiquarian  will  be  repaid  by  a  visit  to  the 
churches  of  Old  and  New  Shoreham,  in  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  styles,  dating  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  There  Is  a 
popular  resort  here  called  the  Swiss  Gardens.  A  branch-line  to 
Horsham  (p.  52)  dlTerges  here.  Beyond  Shoreham  the  train  crosses 
the  wide  estuary  of  the  Adur,  which  is  also  crossed  by  a  fine  suspen- 
sion-bridge (left).  —  At  (8  M.)  Lancing  is  a  large  public  school, 
the  buildings  of  which  are  seen  on  a  hill  to  the  right. 


*Arundel  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Korfolk,  which  was 
founded  as  early  as  the  lOth  century.  In  1108  it  was  besieged  by  Henry  I., 
and  afterwards  by   Stephen,   and  it  was  again  attacked  in  1644  by  the 
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lOVs  M.  Worthing  (Marine;  Steyne  Hotel;  *Boy<d  Sea  Howe ; 
West  Worthing;  Albion),  a  favourite  watering-place  (19,000  in- 
hab.),  with  a  fine  Bandy  beach  and  a  long  iron  pier,  frequented  by 
those  who  like  quieter  quarter*  than  Brighton.  At  We$i  Worthing 
(stat.)  are  large  baths  and  tennis-courts.  Bxouraions  may  be  made 
to  theN.  to  the  interesting  churches  of  (1 H.^  Broadwater  aad(2M.) 
Sompting^  and  to  the  N.W.  to  (IV2  M.)  West  Tarring y  with  fig- 
gardens  and  an  E.£.  church.  Cisbury  Hill,  21/2  M.  distant,  is  the 
site  of  a  British  or  Roman  encampment.  Chanctonbury  Ring  (814  ft), 
5  M.  to  the  N.,  and  Highdown  HiU,  41/2  M.  to  the  N.W,,  command 
extensive  and  beautiful  views.  On  the  summit  of  the  latter  is  the 
tomb  of  a  miller  (d.  1793),  buried  here  at  his  own  request. 

13  M.  Ooring  and  (ISVi  M.)  Angmering,  Near  the  latter  ii 
a  handsome  park,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

191/2.  M.  Pord  Jnnetion,  with  a  branch-line  to  the  S.E.  to  (2  M.) 
LittUhampton  (Norfolk ;  Terminus ;  Beach),  a  small  watering-place 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arun.  Another  branch  runs  N.  to  (2V2  M.) 
Arundel,  Amberley  (p.  56),  and  (21 1/2  M.)  Horsham  (p.  47). 

The  small  town  of  Arundel  (Norfolk  Arms  •,  Bridge)  is  situated  on  the 
river   Arun,    2V2  M.    to    the  !N.   of   Ford  Junction.     In  the  vicinity   is 

uke  of  Korfolk,  which  was 
t  was  besieged  by  Henry  I., 
n  aUacked  in  16U  by  the 
Parliamentary  troops  and  left  in  ruins.  The  portion  of  the  building  now 
used  as  a  residence  was  begun  in  1791.  The  ancient  */reep,  dating  from 
the  12th  cent.,  and  the  Daiiy  (to  the  E.)  are  shown  on  Mon.  A  Frid.  (12^) 
by  tickets  obtained  gratis  at  the  Norfolk  Arms.  Entrance  by  the  nrincipal 
gateway  at  the  upper  end  of  the  town;  the  top  commands  a  nne  pro- 
spect of  the  surrounding  country.  The  tower  is  tenanted  by  a  colony  of 
owls  (bubo  mazimuA),  originally  brought  from  America.  The  *^ParJt  is 
open  to  the  public.  ^  The  *  Parish  Churchy  erected  in  1380 ,  with  the 
adjoining  chapel  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey  which  once  stood  here,  is  worthy 
of  notice.  The  Fitz-Alan  Chapel,  or  chancel  (no  admisnioB),  contains  old 
monuments  of  the  Arundel  family.  The  Park  affords .  several  charming 
walks.  The  fine  modem  Reman  Catholic  Ohureh  was  built  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  at  a  cost  of  100,0001.  The  Arun  is  noted  for  its  mullet,  a  dish 
of  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotel. 

22  M.  Barhham,  the  junction  for  a  short  line  to  (372  M.)  Bognor 
(Norfolk;  Pier;  Bedford;  Victoria  Park),  a  quiet  bathing-place,  with 
a  pier  and  esplanade.  —  261/2  M.  Drayton,  the  nearest  station  for 
(3V4  M.)  Goodwood  (p.  66). 

The  train  now  traverses  a  level  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  and 
reaches  (in  1-1 V4  ^^'  ^rom  Brighton)  — 

28V2M.  Chichester  (^Dolphin,  Anchor,  Eagle,  all  in  West  St., 
facing  the  cathedral ;  omn.  from  the  station) ,  a  town  of  great  an- 
tiquity (8092  inhab.),  the  Regnum  of  the  Romans,  the  Cissa^s 
Ceaster  of  the  Saxons  (whence  the  present  name).  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  bishop  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  Winiam  trans- 
ferred the  ancient  see  of  Selsey  (founded  in  the  7th  cent.)  to  this 
place.  The  diocese  of  Chichester  is  conterminous  with  the  county 
of  Sussex,  the  only  instance  of  such  identity  in  England.  As  at 
Chester,  the  characteristic  square  ground-plan  of  the  Romans  is 
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marked  by  the  four  principal  streets,  which  are  named  after  the 
points  of  the  compass  and  meet  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the 
centre  of  the  town.  At  the  point  of  Intersection  is  the  handsome 
*  Market  CroM,  erected  in  1500,  but  much  damaged  by  the  Puritans. 
The  line  of  the  town-walls  (date  unknown)  can  still  be  traced 
throughout  almost  their  whole  circuit :  and  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides 
of  the  town  portions  of  them  have  been  couTerted  into  public 
promenades. 

From  the  station  we  approach  the  centre  of  the  town  through 
South  Street,  On  the  left  we  soon  reach  the  Canon  Oaie  (16th  cent), 
leading  to  the  cathedral -precincts.  Immediately  to  the  right, 
within  the  archway,  is  the  small  Vicars'  Close,  with  its  iine  HaU 
of  the  14th  cent.,  now  used  by  the  Chichester  Theological  College, 
Going  straight  past  the  Vicars'  Close,  we  reach  St.  Richard's 
"Walk,  named  after  Bishop  Richard  de  la  Wych  (p.  66),  a  nar- 
row passage  on  the  right  leading  to  the  Cloisters  (Perp. ;  16th 
cent,  j,  which  it  reaches  opposite  the  S.  door  of  the  cathedral.  It  is 
bettor,  however,  to  pass  through  the  cloisters  (good  Tiew  of  the  Ca- 
thedral), turn  to  the  left ,  and  enter  the  Cathedral  by  the  E,  E. 
Oalilee  Porch  on  the  W, 

The  ^Cathedral ,  originally  begun  about  1085 ,  completed  in 
1108,  and  burned  down  in  1114,  is  in  its  present  form  substan- 
tially a  transitional  Norman  building  of  the  l2th  cent.,  with  some 
pointed  details  introduced  after  a  second  fire  in  1186.  The  Lady 
Chapel  dates  from  1288-1304;  the  spire  (277  ft.\  erected  in  the 
15th  cent.,  collapsed  in  1861  and  was  rebuilt  in  1861-66.  The  de- 
tached Bell  Tower,  a  feature  peculiar  to  Chichester  among  English 
cathedrals,  is,  despite  its  weather-worn  appearance,  one  of  the  most 
recent  parts  of  the  building,  dating  f^om  the  15th  century.  The 
absence  of  the  N.  W.  tower,  which  fell  in  16B4,  gives  a  somewhat 
lop-sided  appearance  to  the  W.  facade.  The  whole  edifice  has 
been  restored  since  1848.  The  total  length  of  the  church  is  410  ft. ; 
nave  172  ft. ;  width  of  nave  and  aisles  91  ft. ;  across  transepts 
131  ft. ;  height  of  nave  62  ft. ,  of  choir  65  ft.  Comp.  *Architec- 
tural  History  of  Chichester  Cathedral',  by  22.  WiUis. 

The  Interior  (services  at  10  and  4;  adm.  to  choir  6ci.),  which  was 
sadly  defaced  by  the  iconoclasts  in  1643,  shows  in  many  respects  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  early  French  Gothic  style ,  particularly  in  the  super- 
structure of  the  choir,  the  arcades  and  detached  shafts  of  the  presbytery, 
and  the  double  aisles  of  the  nave.  The  outer  aisles  (£.  E.),  a  peculiarity 
which  Chichester  shares  with  Hanchester  alone  among  English  cathedrals, 
consisted  originally  of  a  series  of  chapels,  afterwards  thrown  into  one.  The 
Nave  proper,  with  its  eight  bays,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion  to  its 
height.  The  stained  glass  is  all  modem.  Among  the  most  interesting 
monuments  are  effigies  of  an  Earl  and  Countess  of  Arundel  (14th  cent. ; 
restored)  and  of  a  lady  (13th  cent.?),  a  '"Tablet  to  Collins  the  poet,  a  native 
of  Chichester  (1719-59),  by  Flaxman,  and  a  statue  of  Huskisson,  all  in 
the  K.  aisle;  and  the  monuments  of  Agnes  Cromwell  and  Jane  Smith, 
in  the  S.  aisle,  both  by  Flaxman.  ITear  the  N.  norch  is  an  ancient  wooden 
Chest,  brought  from  Selsey  Cathedral  (see  p.  58).  The  only  old  brass  now 
left  hangs  against  one  of  the  buttresses  in  the  S.  aisle.    The  modern 
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Pulpii  is  a  memorial  of  Dean  Hook  (d.  1876),  author  of  *Lives  of  the  Arch 
bishops  of  Oanterbary".  —  The  N.  Trambbpt,  formerly  used  as  a  parish 
chareh,  contains  a  worthless  series  of  portraits  of  the  bishops,  from  8t. 
Wilfrid  (88Q)  to  Sherborne  (1606^,  painted  in  the  16th  cent,  by  an  Italian 
named  Bemardi.  This  transept  is  adjoined  by  the  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Virffim  (entered  from  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir),  now  used  as  the 
Cathedral  Librarp^  and  containing  some  interesting  relics.  Among  the 
manuscripts  is  a  copy  of  the  prayer-book  of  Hermann,  Archbishop  of 
Cologne,  with  the  autograph  of  the  martyr  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury. The  8.  Tbambbpt  possesses  a  fine  Dee.  window,  filled  with 
execrable  Munich  glass,  and  two  other  paintingsbj  Bernard!  (see  above), 
representing  the  foundation  of  the  see  at  Selsey  (680)  and  the  confirmation, 
by  Henry  VIII.,  of  Bishop  8herbume>  gifts  to  the  Cathedral.  Below  is 
the  tomb  of  Biehop  Moloffnt  (1416-60). 

The  Choib,  elevated  by  four  steps  above  the  nave,  extends  three 
bays  eastward  from  the  tower.  The  carving  of  the  Choir  atattt  and  mi- 
sereres is  very  fine.  The  modem  Reredot ,  with  its  carved  group  of  the 
Ascension,  has  been  left  unfinished  on  the  score  of  its  excessive  bulk. 
The  mosaic  pavement  in  front  of  the  altar  deserves  attention.  The  choir 
is  divided  from  its  aisles  by  beautiful  hammered  iron  screens  in  imitation 
of  anoient  work.  In  the  8.  aisle  are  two  very  interesting  and  well-pre- 
served *8axon  Sculptures,  brought  from  Selsey,  representing  Christ  at  the 
house  of  Lazarus  and  the  Raising  of  Lazarus  (the  latter  inaccurately 
pieced  together) ,  with  hollows  left  by  the  abstraction  of  the  jewelled 
eyes.  This  aisle  also  contains  the  Cenotaph  of  Bum  Hook  (see  above),  and  the 
tomb  oi  Biehop  Sherburne  (d.  1636).  —  Behind  the  reredos,  where  formerly 
stood  the  famous  shrine  of  St.  Richard  (da  la  Wych;  1246-68),  is  the 
Pbxbbttbbt,  with  its  interesting  triforium,  showing  the  transition  to  the 
pointed  style.  The  detached  shafts  of  the  piers  are  placed  much  farther 
from  the  central  columns  than  is  usual  in  other  instances  when  this  con- 
struction is  adopted  (comp.  ante).  —  The  long  and  narrow  Ladt  Ghapbl, 
forming  the  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral ,  was  restored  in  1876.  On 
the  vaulting  are  some  remains  of  the  paintings  with  which  the  entire 
roof  of  the  cathedral  was  adorned  by  Bemardi  (see  above). 

In  the  Cloisters  (jp.  64)  is  a  tablet  to  Tfm.  Chillingworthy  the  Pro- 
testant controversialist,  who  died  at  Chichester  in  1643.  —  A  fine  view 
may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Bell  Tower  (open  11-12  and  24),  but 
an  order  from  the  Dean  is  necessary  for  an  ascent  of  the  Central  Tower. 
The  spire  is  said  to  be  the  only  cathedral  spire  in  England  that  is  visible 
from  the  sea. 

The  Episcopal  Palacb,  adjoining  the  cathedral  on  the  8.  W.,  con- 
tains a  fine  old  mediaeval  kitchen,  now  used  as  a  washhouse.  The  private 
chapel  of  the  bishops  has  been  restored. 

We  now  return  to  the  Market  Cross,  proceed  down  North  Street, 
and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  right.  This  brings  ns  to  a  small 
archway  leading  to  *8t.  Mary's  Hospital^  originally  founded  in  the 
12th  cent,  as  a  nunnery,  and  afterwards  refonnded  as  an  asylum  for 
old  women.  It  consists  of  a  large  hall ,  with  a  small  chapel  (13th 
cent.)  at  its  E.  end.  The  interesting  old  windows  of  the  latter 
were  'restored'  in  1878-86.  The  misereres  here  resemhle  those 
in  the  cathedral.  —  Not  far  from  this  point,  at  the  N,E.  angle 
of  the  town,  is  the  Priory  Cricket  Ground  (adm.  6<i.),  con- 
taining part  of  the  church  of  an  old  Franciscan  Monastery,  now 
nsed  as  the  Ouildhall.  —  The  restored  Church  of  8t,  Olave,  in 
North  Street,  probably  the  oldest  in  Ghiohester,  stands  on  the 
foundations  of  a  Roman  building.  —  The  Museum  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  (open  11-2;  adm.  3c2.),  in  South  Street,  contains 
some  Roman  antiquities  and  natural  history  specimens. 
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EzouBSioNB  VBOK  Ghichbstkk.  Bo»h<any  a  flshing-viliage,  4  M.  to  the 
W.,  on  a  bay  of  the  same  namOf  possesses  an  interesting  chtorh,  partly 
Saxon,  which  figures  in  the  Bayeox  Tapestry  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
a  daughter  of  King  Canute.  Harold  is  said  to  have  here  set  sail  for  hia 
ill-omened  visit  to  Normandy.  —  To  the  8.  the  country  is  flat  and  uninter- 
esting On  the  'S,  it  is  more  attractive,  and  affords  a  number  of  pleasant 
walks,  particularly  that  to  (SVs  M.)  Goodwood,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  with  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  including  specimens  of 
Van  Dyck,  Rembrandt,  Rubens,  Eneller)  Reynolds,  Lely,  Lawrence,  and 
Gainsborough,  (open  to  visitors  in  the  absence  of  the  family).  The  *Park^ 
which  is  open  to  the  public,  contains  herds  of  deer  and  some  fine  cedars. 
A  Roman  relief  of  Neptune  and  Minerva,  found  at  Chichester,  is  preserved 
in  a  kind  of  temple  here.  The  picturesque  *Raee  Course,  close  at  hand, 
is  crowded  every  July  with  the  members  of  the  sporting  world.  The 
stables,  kennels,  pheasantry,  and  tennis-court  also  deserve  notice.  — 
Bozgove,  i>/3  M.  from  Goodwood,  contains  an  Earlv  English  *Friory 
Church,  with  richly  decorated  and  painted  vaulting.  The  curious  external 
elevation  of  the  presbytery  should  be  noticed.  —  A  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  taken  to  Bignoi\  iOVs  M.  to  the  N.E.  (4  M.  from  Amberley,  p.  53), 
with  the  remains  of  a  **Roman  Villa  (adm.  Is.) 

Beyond  Chichester  the  train  passes  (3172  M.)  Bosham  (1  M.  to 
the  N.  of  the  village,  see  above),  and  enters  the  county  of  Hampshire^ 
or  Hants.  Then  (35V2  M.)  Emsworth.  The  Isle  of  Wight  is  visible 
In  the  distance  (left).  From  (371/2  M.)  Havant  (Bear;  Albany),  a 
small  market-town,  where  we  join  the  L.  S.  "W.  direct  line  from 
London  (R.  9),  a  short  branch-line  diverges  to  Hayling  JslandL,  with 
the  favonrite  bathing-resorts  of  North  and  8ouih  Hayling  (Royal 
Hotel).  Beyond  Havant  tlie  hills  to  the  right  are  crowned  with  the 
forts  protecting  Portsmouth  on  the  land-side.  The  train  crosses  a 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  and  enters  the  island  of  Portsea,  —  43*/2  M. 
Fraiion  Junction  (for  Sonthsea ,  p.  58) ;  44  M.  Portsmouth  Town ; 
45  M.  Portsmouth  Harbour,  the  starting-place  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
steamers  (see  p.  67). 

Portsmouth.  —  Hotels.  Geobge  (PI.  aj  C,  4),  29  High  St.j  Stab  A 
Gabteb  (PI.  b;  G,  4),  adjoining  the  floating  bridge  ^  Bedfobd.  Sussex 
(PI.  c;  £,3),  close  to  the  Town  Station,  unpretending,  B.  &  A.  i».\  Tot- 
tkbdell's  (PI.  dj  C,  3),  St.  George's  8q.,  Portsea;  Esppel*s  Head  (PI. 
ej  C,  3),  on  fhe  Hard,  Portsea.  —  At  Southsea:  Cawxb's  (PI.  fjD,  5),  ad- 

i'oining  the  Esplanade  Pier,  well  spoken  of  5  Qdeen's,  Gbosvenob  (PI.  i; 
>,  6),  PiEB  (PI-  k^  D,  5),  fronting  the  Common  and  the  sea;  Beach  Man- 
sions (PI.  g;  F,  6),  opposite  the  Parade  Pier,  East  Southsea;  Pobtland. 

—  Ee/re$hm8nt  Roctm  at  the  Town  and  Harbour  stations. 

Gabs.  From  the  station  to  any  part  of  Portsmouth  proper  and  Portsea, 
to  the  Dockyard  and  the  Harbour,  and  to  Southsea  Pier  U.\  to  other  parts 
of  Southsea  Is.  6<f.,  to  East  Southsea  and  Southsea  Castle  2^. 

Tramway-Cars  ply  at  frequent  intervals  from  Portsea  to  Southsea,  from 
Southsea  to  North  End,  Landport  (passing  the  railway  -  station),  from 
Portsmouth  Point  to  I^orth  End,  etc.  —  Omnibuses  from  the  Railway  Station 
to  the  Dockyard  (id.)  and  from  Einff^s  Road  to  Havelock  Park. 

Steamers  to  Southampton  (several  times  a  day) ,  Ryde  (about  every  hr.), 
Cowes,  etc.  —  Steam  Floating  Bridge  to  Oosport  from  Portsmouth  Point 
every  10  min.  {id.),  and  Steam  Launches  from  Portsea  Pier  to  Gosport 
every  6  min.  (yfid.). 

Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  Commercial  Boad,  near  the  railway  station. 

—  Xilitary  Xusic  in  summer  on  GovernoT'^s  Green.  Guard-mounting  on 
the  Grand  Parade  (PI.  C,  5)  at  11  a.m. 

Baiha  in  Park  Boad  (PI.  D,  3),  Landport. 

TT.  S.  Consular  Agent,  Thos.  McCheane,  Esq.,  66  St.  Thomas  St. 
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Ohief  Atkraetiong.  After  visiting  St.  Th«ma$*t  Church  we  may  cross 
by  the  floating  bridge  to  Goipori,  visit  Hatlar  HoMpUal  and  the  YUtuallmg 
Tard^  and  cross  by  one  oi  the  steam-launches  to  Porttea.  Here  the 
JDoetpard  will  ocenpy  ns  for  1^^  hr.,  after  which  we  may  take  the  tramway 
to  Sonthaea.  This,  however,  wonld  necessitate  a  very  early  start  to 
reach  the  Dockyard  before  12  (see  below),  and  many  will  prefer  to  be^iin 
with  the  Dockyard  at  10  a.m.  and  cross  thence  to  Gosport,  recrossing 
by  the  floating  bridge  to  Portsmouth  and  walking  or  driving  on  to  Sonthsea. 
A  visit  to  the  *  Victory*  should  not  be  omitted,  and  a  boat  may  be  hired 
to  do  this  in  crossing  the  harbour. 

Portamouihy  a  strongly  fortified  seaport  and  the  chief  naval 
station  of  England,  inclades  the  contiguous  towns  of  Portaea, 
SoHihsta^  and  Landport,  with  a  joint  population  of  about  140,000, 
Portsmouth  proper  being  the  central  but  smallest  part.  It  is  also  an 
important  garrison,  and  one  of  the  few  places  in  England  where 
the  soldier  is  as  conspicuous  a  factor  of  the  population  as  in  most 
Continental  towns.  The  largest  and  handsomest  of  the  numerous 
barracks  are  the  Eattney  Barraeka  for  marine  artillerymen,  to  the 
£.  of  Southsea.  The  fortifications  include  a  series  of  fines'  and  a 
number  of  detached  forts,  both  to  seaward  and  landward. 

Portsmouth  owes  its  importance  partly  to  its  magnificent  harbour 
(4i/2  M.  long),  and  partly  to  the  sheltered  roadstead  of  Spithead, 
between  the  town  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Of  architectural  beauty 
or  historical  remains  the  town  can  make  little  boast,  but  its 
extensive  nautical  establishments  are  extremely  interesting.  Th.e 
*Doek7ard  (PI.  0,  D,  1,  2;  open  10-12  a.m.  and  1.15-3  p.m.; 
to  foreigners  with  permission  from  the  Admiralty  only)  is  a  gi- 
gantic establishment,  where  everything  appertaining  to  the  build- 
ing and  equipment  of  a  fleet  is  constructed.  It  covers  an  area  of 
300  acres,  and  includes  several  large  fitting  and  repairing  basins 
with  an  aggregate  area  of  60  acres,  besides  four  spacious  dry-docks, 
and  several  building-slips ,  where  men-of-war  of  the  largest  size 
are  constructed.  Among  the  many  interesting  sights  may  be  no- 
ticed the  machinery  which  supplies  the  whole  navy  with  block- 
sheaves.  The  Oun-Wkarf  or  arsenal,  with  its  extensive  stores  of 
marine  ordnance  and  ammunition,  also  deserves  a  visit  (adm.  9.80- 
12  and  2-4).  Adjoining  the  Dockyard  is  a  Convict  Prison^  with 
space  for  1300  inmates. 

TheCharoh  of  8t.  Thomas  Beeket  (PL  0,  4),  in  the  High  Street, 
is  an  interesting  old  building,  said  to  have  been  originally  built  in 
the  13th  cent.;  it  contains  a  monument  to  the  second  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  was  assassinated  by  Felton  in  a  house  at  the  head  of 
the  street,  now  marked  'Buckingham  House'  (on  the  E.  side, 
jnst  below  the  barracks).  Charles  II.  was  married  on  May 
22nd,  1662,  to  Catharine  of  Braganza  in  the  Oarrison  Chapel j 
which  belonged  to  a  religious  institution  founded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  III.  A  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  (PI.  D,  3)  has  been  built 
in  Edinburgh  Road.  The  house  of  John  Pounds,  the  cobbler  who 
founded  the  ragged-school  system  (1819),  is  in  Oyster  Street  (PI.  C,  4). 
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The  forts  on  the  Mils  to  the  N.  of  Portsmouth  should  be  visited 
for  the  sake  of  the  views  they  afford  of  Hampshire  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  A  hoat  should  also  i)e  hired  for  an  excursion  in  the  har- 
bour, "Where  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  the  old  'Victory',  Nelson's  flag- 
ship at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar ;  and  on  Sunday  divine  service  (10 
a.m.)  may  be  attended  in  the  'Wellington',  the  flag-ship  of  the  Port 
Admiral.  Off  Southsea  is  a  red  buoy  marking  the  spot  where  the 
'Royal  George'  sank  in  1782,  with  'twice  four  hundred  men*.  Phil- 
anthropists will  And  it  interesting  to  visit  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Institute,  founded  by  Miss  Robinson,  at  the  foot  of  High  St.  (PI.  0,4). 

Landport,  to  the  E.of  Portsea  and  Portsmouth  andN.  of  South- 
sea,  was  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Dickens  (1812),  whose  father  was 
a  clerk  in  the  Dockyard.  The  Town  Railway  Station  (PI.  E,  3) 
lies  here,  opposite  the  Victoria  Park,  formed  on  the  glacis  of  the 
old  fortifications. 

SonthBea  (hotels,  see  p.  66),  the  S.  suburb  of  Portsmouth, 
with  an  esplanade,  a  canoe  lake  (E.  Southsea),  two  piers,  and  other 
attractions,  is  now  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  decidedly  the 
pleasantest  of  the  joint  towns  for  a  prolonged  stay.  It  is  easily 
reached  by  tramway,  or  by  the  short  new  railway  from  Portsmouth 
Town  to  East  Southsea.  Southsea  Castle,  now  converted  into  a 
modern  fort,  was  built  by  Henry  VIII. 

Gosport  (India  Arms,  Star,  both  unpretending),  with  about 
8000  inhabitants ,  lies  opposite  Portsmouth,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  harbour  (ferry,  see  p.  66).  It  contains  the  provision-maga- 
zines and  bakehouses  (Royal  Clarence  Victualling  Yard;  open  to 
visitors  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  Dockyard),  which  were 
formerly  a  part  of  Portsmouth  Dockyard.  The  steam  corn-mill 
alone  cost  more  than  75,000Z.  The  Ship -Biscuit  Machinery,  by 
which  2000  cwt.  of  biscuit  can  be  baked  in  1  hr.,  is  extremely 
interesting.  The  government  establishments  here  also  include 
a  clothes  -  making  department,  a  brewery,  etc.,  all  on  a  most  ex- 
tensive scale.  —  A  little  to  the  S.E.  of  Gosport  is  Haslar  Hospital, 
a  spacious  building,  with  accommodation  for  2000  sick  or  wounded 
sailors.  At  the  extremity  of  Haslar  Point  is  the  Blockhouse  Fort, 
commanding  the  narrow  entrance  to  Portsmouth  Harbour.  —  To 
the  W.  of  the  Hospital  is  the  small  watering-place  of  Anglesey 
(Anglesey  Hotel),  forming  an  outlying  suburb  of  Gosport.  —  Stokes 
Bay  (stat.,  see  p.  67)  contains  the  'measured  mile'  for  testing  the 
speed  of  new  government  steamships. 

A  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  Forcheater  (by  rail  in  1/4  br.), 
the  earliest  seaport  on  this  inlet  ('portus  castra').  The  *' Castle^  founded  by 
the  Romans,  affords  an  extensive  view.  The  Keep  is  of  Norman  origin.  The 
outer  court  is  still  surrounded  by  the  ancient  Roman  walls.  The  charch 
situated  within  the  castle-walls  was  founded  in  1133;  some  remains  of 
the  original  Norman  edifice  are  still  in  situ. 

Railway  from  Portsmouth  or  Gosport  to  Southampton,  26  M.,  in  1  hr. 
(fares  is.  Gd.,  3<.,  2s.  3d.).  Steamboat  from  Portsmouth  to  Southampton 
in  IV2  hr.,  preferable  in  fine  weather  (fares  8<.  and  2s.  6d.).  —  Scenery 
"tween  Portsmouth  and  Southampton  attractive. 
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After  quitting  the  island  of  Portsea,  the  train  skirts  the  base  of 
Portsdown  Hill.  7  M.  Porehester,  see  above.  To  the  right,  on  the  top  of 
of  the  hill,  stands  Helton's  Monument^  erected  by  his  comrades  at  the  Battle 
of  Trafalgar,  a  usefol  landmark  for  shipping:. 

9  M.  Fareham  (Red  Lion),  a  busy  little  town,  is  the  station  for 
Ci^ft  M.)  Tttchfield  (omn.  twiee  daily),  which  possesses  a  handsome  Early 
English  church  and  the  remains  of  TiUhJield  ffome,  erected  in  the  16th 
cent,  for  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  An  omnibus  also  runs  from  Fareham 
to  Lee-on-the-8olent  (Hotels),  a  small  seaside  resort  of  recent  origin,  with 
an  iron  pier.  Boarhunt^  3  Jf .  to  the  N.E.  of  Fareham,  has  a  partly  pre-Nor- 
man  church.  A  new  line  from  Fareham  to  JTetUp  (p.  82)  affords  an  alter- 
native route  to  Southampton.  —  The  train  now  passes  through  a  tunnel 
600  yds.  in  length,  and  shortly  afterwards  another,  about  20O  yds.  long. 
Near  Boilt^f  the  line  crosses  the  small  river  HanMe,  About  6  M.  to  the 
E.  lies  Bithop'i  Waltham  (branch-line),  with  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Bishops 
of  Winchester. 

20  M.  BitJu)p»tok9  ^  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Jtehen^  is  the  junetion 
for  the  lines  to  Winchester  and  Salisbury.  The  train  here  turns  sharply 
to  the  S.,  and  soon  reaches  C26  H.)  Southampton  (see  p.  dO). 

8.  From  London  to  Dorking  and  Guildford. 

South  Eastkbn  Bail w at  to  (90»/«  M.)  Dorking  in  i*A-lV»  ^t,  (fares  4»., 
3s.,  2s.  id.U  to  CA3  M.)  QuUdford  in  lVi-2V4  hrs.  (fares  6«.,  3«.  6d.,  2«.  6d.). 
The  trains  start  from   Charing  Cross  ^   Cannon  Street^  and  London  Bridge, 

[The  shortest  route  to  Dorking  is  by  the  London,  Brighton,  and  Sodth* 
Coast  Bailwat  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  (25  M.  from  London 
Bridge,  23Vs  M.  firom  Victoria,  in  1  hr.  7  min.  to  I'/i  hr. ;  fares  as  above) ; 
and  the  most  direct  route  to  Ouild/ord  is  by  the  South  Wkstekn  Bail- 
way,  described  at  p.  64  (31  M.,  in  »/4-lV«  I^t.  ;  fares  as  above).] 

YTom(6U.')New  Cfo««(pp.  12,32)  to (22y^M.')RedhillJunction, 
the  line  coincides  with  the  L.  B.  S.  C.  railway  to  Brighton  (R.  6). 
At  Redhlll  the  Reading ,  Guildford ,  and  Reigate  Branch  of  the 
S.  E.  R.  diverges  to  the  right. 

24  M.  Beigate  (White  Hart^  well  spoken  of;  Crown) ^  a  plea- 
sant-looking old  town  with  19,000  inhab.,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
very  attractive  scenery,  Is  a  favourite  residence  of  London  mer- 
chants. 'Reigate  Sand'  is  much  In  request  for  florists  and  glass- 
makers.  Below  the  remains  of  the  old  Castle  is  the  Barons'  Cave^ 
in  which,  according  to  a  baseless  tradition,  the  barons  met  to  con- 
cert the  terms  of  Magna  Oharta.  The  castle  grounds  are  prettily 
laid  out.  The  Parish  Churchy  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  con- 
tains curious  monuments  and  some  early  pillars  in  the  nave. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  are  Reigate  Priory  (Lady  Henry  Somerset),  with 
pleasant  grounds,  and  Reigate  Park^  commanding  a  beautiful  view.  —  To 
the  W.,  on  the  way  to  Dorking,  lies  BeigMe  Heath,  a  pleasant  spot  for  a 
ramble.  —  From  (IVs  H.)  Reigate  BiU,  to  the  X.  of  the  town,  is  obtained  a 
charming  *yiew  of  the  Weald  of  Sussex,  enclosed  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs.  The  descent  may  be  made  on  the  K.  side  to  (IVs  M.)  Cotton 
(p.  46).  —  Pedestrians  will  find  themselves  repaid  by  walking  from  Beigate 
to  (6  M.)  Dorking  (p.  60),  either  by  the  high-road  across  Beigate  Heath 
(see  above)  and  through  Betchworth,  or  by  following  the  ridge  of  the 
North  Downs  to  Box  Hill  (p.  60)  and  then  descending  to  the  left. 

Beyond  Reigate  the  train  continues  to  skirt  the  S.  base  of  the 
North  Dovms,  27  M.  Betchworth^  a  pretty  village  on  the  Mole, 
the  banks  of  which  between  this  and  Dorking  are  very  picturesque. 
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Bttchworth  Park  Ilea  1^2  M*  farther  to  theW.,  and  may  be  crossed 
by  those  approaching  Dorking  on  foot.  —  2972  M.  BoxhiU  lies  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  (590  ft.)  so  named  from  the  box-plants  with 
which  it  is  corered.  The  top  of  the  hill  is  easily  reached  and  com- 
mands a  charming  yiew.  The  descent  may  be  made  on  the  W. 
side  to  Bur  ford  Bridge,  with  a  good  inn,  in  which  Keats  wrote  his 
'Endymion'  (room  shown). 

3072  M.  Dorking  {WhiU  Horse,  R.  &  A.  4«. ;  Red  Lion, 
High  St. ;  Star  ^  Oarter ,  near  the  L.  B.  S.  C.  station ;  *Burford 
Bridge  Hotel,  1  M.  to  the  N.,  see  abore,  better  than  the  Dorking 
inns  for  any  stay),  an  old-fashioned -little  town  with  6330lnhab.,  is 
delightfully  situated  in  a  yalley  at  the  foot  of  the  North  Downs, 
amid  some  of  the  most  pleasing  scenery  in  England.  It  is  an  ad- 
mirable centre  for  the  pedestrian ,  who  will  find  charming  walks 
in  all  directions.  The  flve-toed  breed  of  fowls  that  takes  its  name 
from  this  place  is  well-known  to  poultry-fanciers.  Others  will 
know  the  name  from  the  ^Battle  of  Dorking*,  a  cl&r&t  little  book 
by  Col.  Ohesney,  who  depicts  the  imaginary  overthrow  here  of  the 
British  forces  by  the  invading  Teuton.  The  old  custom  of  playing 
football  in  the  streets  of  the  town  on  Shrove  Tuesday  is  still  kept  up. 

The  only  object  of  special  interest  in  the  town  itself  is  the 
handsome  modern  Church  of  St  Martin,  with  a  lofty  spire  erected 
as  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce.  The  large  house  on  the  hill 
opposite,  beyond  the  railway,  is  Denbies,  the  seat  of  Geo.  Cubitt, 
Esq.,  M.P. 

To  the  E.  of  the  town  lies  the  ^Beepdene ,  the  lovely  country- 
seat  of  Lord  Clinton,  containing  a  fine  gallery  of  pictures  and  sculp- 
tures, including  works  by  Raphael,  Correggio,  Veronese,  Rubens, 
Reynolds,  Beechey,  Lawrence,  Martin  (Tall  of  Babylon'),  Thor- 
valdsen,  and  Flaxman,  and  also  collections  of  enamels,  gems,  and 
other  objects  of  art  (not  shown).  The  *Orounds,  including  the 
beautifully-kept  Italian  gardens  and  one  of  the  finest  shows  of 
rhododendrons  and  tulips  in  England,  are  always  open  to  the 
public  (10-4).  In  the  preface  to  'Coningsby',  Disraeli  records  that 
the  work  'was  conceived  and  partly  executed  amid  the  glades  and 
galleries  of  the  Deepdene'.  One  of  the  finest  points  of  the  park  is 
the  group  of  Scottish  firs  known  as  the  ^Glory\  The  Deepdene  is 
adjoined  on  the  E.  by  *Betchworth  Park,  also  belonging  to  Lord 
Clinton,  with  some  noble  chestnut  trees  and  a  famous  avenue  of 
limes. 

Environs  (coznp.  Map,  p.  64).  The  neighbourhood  of  Dorking  is  so 
rich  in  pleasant  walks  and  drives  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
indicate  a  few  of  the  most  attractive.  The  pedestrian  will  often  feel 
surprised  at  the  comparative  wildness  and  solitude  of  the  scenery,  and  will 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  he  is  within  so  short  a  distance  of  London. 
The  farm-houses  near  Dorking,  and  in  Surrey  generally,  are  often  ex- 
tremely picturesque. 

Travellers  bound  for  Guildford  (12  M.)  are  recommended  to  leave  the 
•ailway  at  Dorking  and  perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  on  foot.    ThQ 
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most  attractiye  direct  roate  leads  along  the  ridge  of  the  Iforth  Domu,  coin- 
ciding to  some  extent  with  the  old  Pilgrims'  Way  to  Canterbnry  (p.  25) 
and  affording  a  constant  series  of  delightful  Tiews.  The  following  round 
(1S-20K.)}  preferable  to  the  direct  route  from  Dorking  to  Oomshall,  gives 
as  good  an  idea  of  the  varied  scenery  in  this  district  as  can  be  obtained 
in  a  day. 

FsoK  DoBKTKG  TO  QuiLDpoM)  vii  Leith  Hill,  a  Walk  of  1&-20  M.  We 
leave  the  town  by  South  Street,  and  in  6  min.  reach  a  bifurcation,  where 
we  follow  the  right  branch,  leading  to  Coldharbour.  We  turn  again 
to  the  left  almost  immediately,  and  reach  a  finger-post  indicating  our 
way  to  Coldharbour.  We  keep  straight  up  the  hill,  and  at  (6  min.)  the 
top  choose  the  right  branch  ox  the  road.  3  min.  Entrance  to  Bury  Hill 
Park  Farmy  with  a  'Ko  Footpath'  board.  About  1  H.  farther  on,  the  road, 
here  running  between  lofty  banks  of  sand,  enters  Redlands  Wood ,  appar- 
ently so  ci^led  from  the  colour  of  the  soil.  At  (IV2  M.)  some  cottages,  a 
lane  to  the  left  leads  to  Anstiebury  Camp,  while  our  road  descends  to  the 
right  to  the  pretty  village  of  Coldharbour  (Plough  Inn),  where  the  rugged 
E.  escarpment  of  Coldharbour  Common  rises  to  the  right.  Beyond  Cold- 
harbour it  is  better  to  avoid  the  steep  road  ascending  to  the  right  and 
to  follow  the  level  road  in  a  straight  direction,  which  leads  through  a 
succession  of  beautiful  trees.  (A  branch  to  the  left  leads  to  the  white 
gate  of  KitlandSy  with  its  fine  woods,  which  are  open  to  the  public.) 
We  keep  to  the  right,  pass  the  church  and  vicarage  (left),  and  reach 
(4  min.)  a  gate  across  the  road.  In  V*  V*  more  we  reach  a  second  gate, 
where  we  find  ourselves  just  below  the  tower  on  Leith  Hill,  to  which  we 
may  ascend  either  by  the  direct  but  very  steep  path  (6  min.),  or  by  making 
a  detour  to  the  right.  The  ^Yiew  from  Leith  Hill  (966  ft.*,  tower  gener- 
ally open  after  12,  adm.  id.)  is  beautiful  and  extensive,  reaching  in 
clear  weather  from  the  South  Downs  and  the  English  Channel  on  the  S. 
to  the  dome  of  St.  Paulas  on  the  N.  It  is  said  that  12  or  18  counties  are 
visible.  80  many  paths  radiate  from  the  heath -clad  top  of  Leith  Hill 
that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  give  accurate  directions  for  the  next 
part  of  the  route.  With  the  aid  of  the  Ordnance  Hap  and  a  pocket  com- 
pass we  shall  probably  find  little  difficulty  in  descending  aeross  Wotton 
Common  and  through  the  woods,  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  W.  of  If., 
to  the  Swiss-looking  little  village  of  Oft  hr.)  Friday  Stretl  Cstreet  or  way 
of  Friga'),  picturesquely  situated  among  trees  on  a  large  pond.  A  path 
along  the  E.  bank  of  the  stream  descends  hence  to  (1  H.)  Wotton  Houae, 
the  home  of  JoJm  EvUyn  (d.  1706),  the  Diarist  and  author  of  *Sylva',  to 
whose  love  for  trees,  inherited  by  his  descendants,  is  owing  much  of  the 
rich  variety  of  the  woods  in  the  district.  The  house,  an  extensive  red 
edifice  (no  admission),  contains  the  MS.  of  Evelyn's  Diary,  the  prayer- 
book  used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  execution,  and  other  relies  \  it  is  now  occu- 
pied by  W.  J.  Evelyn,  Esq.,  a  collateral  descendant  of  the  Diarist.  There 
is  a  pleasing  account  of  a  visit  to  Wotton  House  in  ^Paaaget  from  the 
BngUih  Noi^Book*  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne^  (Vol.  I,  p.  899;  Boston,  1870). 
The  path  keeps  to  the  right  of  the  hou«e  and  debouches  on  a  private 
road,  which  we  follow  to  the  left,  passing  the  front  gate  of  Wotton  House. 
At  the  (6  min.)  lodge-gate  we  may  turn  either  to  the  right  to  reach  the 
high-road  from  Guildford  to  Dorking,  or  to  the  left  (better),  crossing  the  stream 
and  taking  a  path  to  the  right  through  the  wood.  On  leaving  the  wood 
O/t  If.)  we  follow  the  road  to  the  right  for  a  little  and  then  take  a  field- 
path  to  the  left,  which  joins  the  high-road  at  a  O/4H.)  cottage  known 
as  Bverehed'e.  [A  little  to  the  E.  is  the  picturesque  Croeswayt  Farm.] 
Continuing  our  way  to  Guildford,  we  follow  the  high-road  to  O/2  H.) 
Abinger  Hammer  and  O/2H.)  Oomehall  (p.  62),  where  those  who  are  fatigued 
may  rejoin  the  railway.  Beyond  Gomshall  we  soon  reach  (1  If.)  Shere 
(p.  62),  on  quitting  which  (at  the  sign-post)  we  choose  the  upper  road  to 
the  right,  leaving  Albury  (p.  62)  below  us  to  the  left.  (Another  short 
digression  may  be  made  from  the  cross-roads  to  the  Silent  Pool,  lying  a 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road;  key  kept  at  an  adjoining  cottage.)  This 
.jNMkd  aaeendfl  the  Alhtry  Dovme  to  (1  M.)  *Newlande  Comer,  a  epot  famous 
for  the  beautiful  view  it  commands.    A  finger-post  here  indicates  our 
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way  to  Ouildford  across  the  short  turf  of  the  Downs  (fine  views),  passing 
several  ancient  yews.  The  Church  of  8t.  Martha  (see  below)  is  a  conspicuous 
object  to  the  left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  along  which  the  pil- 
grims' path  is  supposed  to  have  run.  After  1  K.  we  reach  a  road,  which 
we  follow,  to  the  right,  to  (^/s  K  )  a  finger-post,  where  we  take  the  field- 
path  leading  in  a  straight  direction  to  O/s  M.)  Ouild/ord  (see  below). 

To  the  17.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Dorking  past  Denbie* 
(p.  60)  and  across  Bamnore  Common  to  (6  M.)  LeatJterhead  (see  below).  The 
church  of  Banmore  is  a  modern  edifice  by  Sir  Q.  G.  Scott,  with  a  spire 
conspicuous  in  many  views  of  the  district.  —  About  27*  ^*  ^  ^®  ^*  ^y 
the  London  road  is  MiekUhamy  where  Kadame  d'Arblay  (Fanny  Bumey) 
lived  and  wrote  at  Camilla  Lacey^  a  house  named  after  one  of  her  novels ; 
her  husband  was  one  of  a  little  colony  of  French  refugees  settled  in  the 
neighbouring  Juniper  Hall.  The  excursion  to  Hickleham  may  be  easily 
combined  with  an  ascent  of  Boxhill  (p.  60)  and  may  be  extended  across 
Norbury  Park  (fine  yews  in  the  ^Druids' Walk")  to  Leathtrhead  (see  below). 
—  The  walk  from  Dorking  to  (6  M.)  RHgatt  through  Betchworth  Park 
and  Betchworth  has  been  mentioned  at  p.  09. 

The  direct  line  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South  Ck>A8T  Kailwat 
to  Dorking  (see  p.  69)  also  traverses  a  beautiful  district  The  principal 
staUons  are  (S'/a  M.  from  Victoria)  Mitcham,  (12  M.)  autton,  (16  M.)  Bpsotn 
(see  Baedeker's  London)^  and  (20  M.)  Leatherhead  (Bwan;  Duke's  Head)^ 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mole  (see  also  above).  The 
last  station  before  (23V8M.)  Dorking  is  (22V2M.)  Boxhill  d:  Bur/ord  Bridge 
(comp.  p.  60;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Boxhill  stat-  of  the  S.E.B.). 

The  train  still  follows  the  line  of  the  hills,  with  a  pretty  wooded 
country  to  the  right.  —  36  M.  OonuhaU  is  the  station  for  the 
villages  of  Oomshall  (Black  Horse)  and  Sfiere  (White  Horse),  the 
latter  a  charming  little  place,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  with 
a  pictnresqne  church  and  a  tlmber-ballt  parsonage.  About  21/2  M. 
to  the  S.  E.  of  the  station  is  Abinger  (Ablnger  Hatch),  a  small 
village  with  an  interesting  and  very  early  church  and  the  old 
stocks  and  whipping-post.  Gomshall  is  also  the  nearest  station 
to  (21/4  M.)  Wotton  (p.  61). 

Beyond  Gomshall  the  line  bends  to  the  left  (S.),  passing  to  the 
S.  of  Albury  Park,  38^/2  M.  Chilworth  is  the  station  for  Alburyj 
a  village  about  1  M.  to  the  N.  E.,  the  most  prominent  feature  in 
which  Is  the  large  Irvingite  Church  in  the  Perp.  style,  built  by  the 
late  Mr.  Drummond.  The  old  Churchy  said  to  be  the  most  ancient 
in  the  county,  has  been  converted  into  a  mortuary  chapel  (no  adm.). 
Both  churches  are  In  Albury  Parky  which  now  belongs  to  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  son-in-law  of  Mr.  Drummond.  Mr.  Martin 
Tupper  (d.  1889),  of  'Proverbial  Philosophy'  fame,  lived  at  Albury. 

The  village  of  Chilworth^  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  is  the  best 
starting-point  for  a  visit  to  (Vx  hr.)  St.  Kartha'a  Church,  which  occupies 
an  isolated  and  conspicuous  position  on  the  hill  above  it.  This  interest- 
ing Norman  edifice  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  the  use  of  pil- 
grims on  their  way  to  Canterbury  i  and  a  trace  of  its  old  purpose  remains 
in  the  quasi-pilgrimage  still  made  to  it  on  Qood  Friday  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood.    The  'View  from  the  church  is  very  extensive. 

Beyond  (40^2  ^0  Shalford  the  train  crosses  the  Wey,  turns  to 
the  right  through  a  tunnel,  and  reaches  — 

43  M.  Guildford  (WhiU  Lion;  White  Hart;  Angel;  Rail.  Re- 
freshmt.  Rooms)^  the  county-town  of  Surrey,  with  about  12,000 
luhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Wey,  and  well  deserving  Cob- 
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bett*B  description  of  It  as  tlie  most  'happy-looking'  town  he  eYcr 
saw.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  main  street,  many  of  the  bnildings 
in  which  are  most  quaint  and  pictoreaqne.  Qnildfoid  is  a  place 
of  great  antiquity,  its  reeordB  extending  back  to  the  10th  cent., 
while  there  is  also  some  reason  to  think  that  there  was  a  Roman 
station  on  the  same  site.  According  to  some  historians  the  mas- 
sacre here  in  1036  of  the  Norman  attendants  of  Alfred  the  Athellng, 
was  among  the  chief  links  in  the  chain  of  events  leading  to  Duke 
William's  inyasion  of  England.  The  town  was  formerly  the  centre 
of  a  considerable  cloth  -  making  industry,  and  its  corn-market  is 
still  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  S.  of  England. 

The  most  prominent  building  is  the  keep  of  the  old  Norman 
Castle,  which  stands  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  High  St.,  rising  to 
a  height  of  70  ft.,  with  walls  10  ft.  in  thickness;  the  grounds  are 
now  a  public  garden.  Below  the  castle  are  large  cayems  In  the 
chalk,  which  are  supposed  to  hare  been  connected  with  the  crypt 
under  the  Angel  Hotel.  —  Near  the  top  of  the  High  St.,  on  the 
N.  side,  is  Abohbishof  Abbot's  Hospital  ,  a  picturesque  Tudor 
building  founded  in  1619  for  decayed  tradesmen  and  their  widows. 
It  contains  some  interesting  portraits  (Wycllffe,  Calvin,  etc.)  and 
two  good  stained-glass  windows  (in  the  chapel).  —  Opposite  the 
hospital  is  Trinity  Church,  with  monument  to  Archbp.  Abbot  (d. 
1633;  in  the  S.  aisle),  who  was  born  at  Guildford,  and  Speaker 
Onslow.  —  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Quarry  St.,  to  the  S.  of 
High  St.,  is  more  interesting,  dating  in  great  part  from  the  Norman 
period.  Yisitors  should  notice  the  grotesque  carvings  of  the  roof 
and  the  paintings  in  the  Baptist's  Chapel,  attributed  to  William 
of  Florence  (ca.  1260). 

Other  more  or  less  noteworthy  buildings  are  the  Ouildhall 
(High  St),  a  brick  and  timber  edifice  of  1682,  with  some  histori- 
cal portraits ;  the  Orammar  School,  at  the  head  of  the  High  St., 
dating  from  the  16th  cent. ;  and  the  Royal  Surrey  County  Hospital, 
on  the  Farnham  Road,  near  the  railway-station. 

Oaildford  is  a  railway-centre  of  some  importance,  being  the  junction 
of  the  Beading  and  Reigate  branch  of  the  8.  E.  R.  with  the  line  of  the 
8.  W.  R.  to  Portsmouth  and  Farnham  (see  p.  66)  and  the  L.  B.  S.  C. 
line  to  Horsham  (p.  63). 

SnTirona.  Visitors  to  Guildford  had  better  begin  their  excursions 
by  an  ascent  of  St.  Catharine's  BUI,  a  small  height  iy*  M.  to  the  S.,  between 
the  high-road  and  the  river,  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  surrounding 
district.  At  the  top  is  a  small  ruined  chapel,  dating  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Uth  century.  —  This  walk  may  be  made  part  of  a  pleasant  round 
of  about  6-7  H.  by  proceeding  to  the  S.W.,  via  Arlington  and  Littleton, 
to  (3  M.)  Loieley,  a  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  (no  admission)  in  a  well- 
wooded  park.  Hence  we  keep  due  W.  to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Compton,  with 
a  very  interesting  l^orman  church,  with  an  almost  unique  double-storied 
chancel.  From  Compton  we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  (1 II.)  Bog'$  Back 
(p.  64)  and  follow  the  ridge  eastwards  (views)  back  to  (IV2  M.)  Guildford. 

To  reach  (2'/sU.)  St.  Martha's  Ohurch  (see  p.  62)  from  Guildford,  we 
leave  the  town  by  Quarry  St.  and  the  Portsmouth  (8.)  road,  and  on  passing 
the  (Va  M.)  old  toll-house,  near  Bhalford  Park^  take  the  shady  lane  to  the 
left.    Kear  the  end  of  the  lane  we  follow  a  footpath  to  the  right,  crossing 
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a  small  plantation  of  firs,  and  reach  a  cottage  at  the  foot  of  Chanirp  Downt^ 
along  which  lies  the  rest  of  our  route.  To  vary  the  return-route  we  may 
descend  the  N.E.  side  of  St  Martha's  Hill  and  make  for  (IV2  H.)  Newlands 
Corner  (p.  61) ,  whence  we  follow  the  ridge  to  (2*/t  M.)  Quildford  aa  de- 
scribed at  pp.  61,  62. 

A  breezy  walk  of  10  M.,  with  unimpeded  views  on  either  side ,  may 
be  eigoyed  by  following  the  road  which  leads  along  the  curious  chalk 
ridge  called  the  Hog's  Back  (360-600  ft.)  to  Famham  (p.  75).  On  reaching 
(8  M.)  the  end  of  the  ridge,  Waverley  Abbey  (p.  66)  may  he  included  in  the 
walk  by  a  digression  of  I'/z  H.  to  the  S.  (in  all  llVz  H.).  —  Other  points 
of  interest  within  easy  walking  distance  of  Guildford  are  *8utton  Place 
(31/2  H.  to  the  K.),  a  Renaissance  mansion  of  the  Tudor  period,  with 
highly  interesting  terracotta  decorations;  Clandon  Fart,  2  M.  to  the  N.E., 
on  the  road  to  (12  M.)  Leatherhead  (p.  62) ;  and  Qodcaming  (p.  65),  4  H. 
to  the  S.  A  favourite  excursion  is  the  ascent  of  the  Hindhead  (p.  66), 
12  M  to  the  S.W.,  but  this  is  usually  accomplished  by  taking  the  train  to 
Hculemere  (p.  65). 

From  Guildford  tlus  hranch  of  the  S.  £.  R.  is  continued  to 
Aih  (the  junction  of  a  short  brancli  to  Aldershot  Toicn),  Aldershot 
(N.  Camp. ;  comp.  p.  75),  Famborough  (p.  76),  Blackwater  (the 
station  for  Sandhurst  Military  College) ^  Wellington  College  (a  well 
known  public  school),  Wokingham,  Earley,  and  (67  M.)  Beading 
(see  p.  IO6). 

9.  From  London  to  Portsmouth. 

74  M.  London  AND  SoDTH  Wbstbbn  Railway  from  Waterloo  in2V«^hrs, 
(fares  16«.,  10«.  6d.,  6*.  IVad.).  —  This  is  the  direct  route,  but  Portsmouth 
may  also  be  reached  by  the  London,  Bbiqbton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
via  Ford  Junction  (comp.  p.  53),  from  London  Bridge  and  Victoria  (same 
times  and  fares). 

The  train  runs  at  first  on  a  viadnct  above  the  streets  of  London. 
Vauxhally  the  first  station,  is  still  within  the  town ;  but  we  emerge 
into  the  country  near  (41/2  M.)  Clapham  Junction,  through  whloh 
1200  trains  pass  daily.  The  first  glimpse  of  tbe  pretty  scenery  tra- 
versed by  the  line  is  obtained  after  passing  through  the  long  cutting 
beyond  that  station.  The  landscape,  bordered  on  the  N.  by  gently- 
sloping  hills,  and  dotted  with  groups  of  trees  and  numerous  com- 
fortable-looking country-houses,  affords  a  charming  and  thoroughly 
English  picture.  —  71/2^.  WimbUdon  lies  a  little  to  the  S.  of  Wim^ 
bledon  Common,  a  favourite  golflng-ground  for  Londoners  and  form- 
erly the  scene  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Rifle  Asso- 
ciation (comp.  p.  76).  Beyond  Wimbledon  a  line  diverges  to  Epsom 
(see  Baedeker's  London).  Near  (10  M.)  Coombe- Maiden,  to  the 
right,  is  Coombe  House,  About  2  M.  beyond  (12  M.)  Swrbiton 
the  branch-line  to  Hampttn  Court  (see  Baedeker's  London)  diverges 
on  the  right.  —  14^2  M.  Esher  (Bear),  a  picturesque  village,  cele- 
brated in  the  verse  of  Pope  and  Thomson.  Esher  Flat^e ,  once  the 
palace  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  has  been  rebuilt.  In  the  vicinity  stands 
Claremont,  at  one  time  the  property  of  Lord  Olive,  inhabited  at  a 
later  period  by  the  Princess  Charlotte  (who  died  here  in  1817)  and 
her  husband,  Leopold,  late  King  of  the  Belgians.  It  was  afterwards 
assigned  as  a  residence  to  Louis  Philippe  and  his  wife,  both  of 
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whom  died  here,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Duchess  of  Albany. 
The  Sandown  Races  are  run  near  Esher.  — 17  M.  Walton  Is  the 
station  for  Walton'On-Thameay  1  M.  to  the  N.  (p.  222). 

19  M.  Weybridge  (J?and  ^  Spear ;  Lineolfh  Arms ;  *Oatlarhda 
Parkf  see  below),  prettily  situated  near  the  Thames,  1  M.  from  the 
station.  The  Roman  Catholic  church  fonnerly  contained  the  remains 
of  Louis  Philippe,  King  of  France,  his  consort,  and  his  daughter- 
in-law  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  which  were  removed  to  France  in 
1876.  To  the  N.  is  Oatlanda  Park,  formerly  a  royal  demesne,  and 
afterwards  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  house, 
rebuilt  in  1794,  is  now  a  farourite  hotel.  In  the  neighbourhood 
rises  *8t.  George's  Hill  (500  ft.),  commanding  a  beautiful  view, 
which  includes  on  the  N.  Windsor  Castle  and  Hampton  Court.  A 
little  farther  on,  a  branch  diverges  to  Addlestonej  Chertseyj  and 
Virgmia  Water  (see  Baedeker's  London), 

24^2  M.  Woking  (Albion^  Railway  Hotel ,  near  the  station ; 
White  Hart  J  in  the  Tillage,  IV2  M.  to  the  S. ;  Rail.  Refreshmt, 
Rooms)y  where  our  line  diverges  from  the  line  to  Basingstoke  (Win- 
chester, Southampton;  seep.  76).  The  floriculturist  should  visit 
*  Waterer's  Nursery  at  Knaphill  (2 Y2  M. ;  turning  to  the  left  at  the 
station),  especially  in  June,  when  the  rhododendrons  are  in  bloom. 
The  old  church,  in  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles,  was  restored  in  1878. 
The  ruins  of  Newark  Abbey  lie  on  the  Wey,  2V2  M.  to  the  E.  of 
Woking.     Woking  Cemetery^  see  p.  76. 

The  Guildford  and  Portsmouth  line  now  turns  to  the  left  and 
runs  due  S.  —  31  M.  Ouildford,  see  p.  62.  —  The  train  then 
passes  through  a  tunnel  and  soon  reaches  — 

36  M.  Oodalming  (King's  Arms ;  Angel)^  a  quaint  little  coun- 
try-town (accent  on  the  first  syllable),  with  many  old-fashioned 
timber-houses  (17th  cent).  The  Church  near  the  station  is  a  large 
building  with  a  Norman  tower.  On  the  hill  to  the  N.  is  the  im- 
posing new  building  of  the  Charterhouse  School,  removed  from 
London  to  Godalming  in  1872;  it  has  room  for  600  boys.  The 
library  contains  the  MS.  of  'The  Newcomes'  by  Thackeray  and  many 
of  the  original  'Punch'  drawings  by  Leech,  both  novelist  and  artist 
having  been  educated  at  the  Charterhouse.  The  country  round  God- 
aiming  affords  abundance  of  charming  walks.  —  36^2  M.  Milford; 
38^/2  M.  Wiiley,  with  an  E.  E.  church  containing  some  brasses. 

43  M.  Haslemere  (White  Horse,  R.  &  A.  39.  6d. ;  Railway  Inn) 
is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  toBlackdown  and  theHindhead, 
two  fine  points  of  view,  and  the  centre  of  a  district  that  has  become 
classic  as  the  residence  of  many  celebrities  in  literature  and  art. 
Among  these  are  George  Eliot,  who  lived  at  Brookbank  in  Shotter 
Mill,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  and  Tennyson,  who  has  built 
himself  a  house  (Aid worth)  on  the  S.side  of  Blackdown  Hill,  which 
rises  about  2  M.  to  the  S. 

From  Haslsxbbb  to  thb  Himdbead,  2V»  M.  On  learing  the  station  we 
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turn  to  the  left,  soon  afterwards  turning  to  tlie  left  again,  crossing  the 
railway,  and  passing  to  the  right  of  the  church.  At  the  O/2  M.)  bifur- 
cation we  descend  to  the  left,  passing  a  red,  gabled  house.  The  long 
dark  ridge  of  the  Hindhead  is  now  in  full  view  ahead  of  us.  In  6  min. 
more  we  reach  a  gate  on  the  left,  leading  to  a  villa,  the  garden  of  which  we 
cross.  Beyond  the  villa  we  go  diagonally  across  the  field  to  the  right,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  is  a  cart-track  ascending  the  hill  (to  the  left).  After 
following  this  track  for  10-12  min.  and  passing  through  half-a-dozen 
gates,  we  reach  the  open  common  near  some  cottages.  To  reach  Gibbet 
Hill,  the  W.  extremity  and  the  highest  part  of  the  Hindhead,  we  ascend 
to  the  right,  the  track  to  it  leading  nearly  straight  across  the  moor. 
[Another  route  leads  at  once  under  the  railway,  to  the  right  (S.)  of  the 
station,  and  turns  to  the  right  a  little  way  up  the  hill.  The  lane  thus  en- 
tered runs  right  up  to  (2  M.)  the  Hindhead.]  The  highest  point  of  the 
Hindhead  (908  ft.),  marked  by  a  granite  cross,  commands  a  most  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  view,  including  the  Hampshire  Downs  on  the  S.  W. 
and  Leith  Hill  (p.  61)  on  the  £.  The  cross  and  the  name  (OiMni  Hill) 
attached  to  this  spot  commemorate  the  murder  of  a  sailor  in  1786  at  a 
point  (marked  by  a  stone)  on  the  old  Portsmouth  road,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill,  and  the  fact  that  the  murderers  were  afterwards  captured  and 
hanged  on  the  scene  of  their  crime.  The  romantic  and  lonely  hollow 
round  which  the  road  here  runs,  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  *Nichola3 
Nickleby',  is  called  the  *Dev%t»  Punch  Bowl;  and  the  tourist  should  make 
his  way  along  it,  either  by  the  old  coach-road  or  by  the  road  on  the 
ridge  of  the  Hindhead,  to  the  W.,  to  (>/4  H.)  the  EuUllotel,  which  lies 
a  little  beyond  the  point  where  the  roads  meet. 

From  the  Hindhead  to  Faenham  viS  Prensham  Ponds  and  Waver- 
LKY  Abbey,  0-10  M.  Tolerable  walkers,  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Hasle- 
mere,  may  extend  the  Hindhead  excursion  very  agreeably  as  follows.  From 
the  Royal  Huts  Inn  we  follow  the  Farnham  road  to  the  N.W.  and  after 
Vs  M.  diverge  from  it  to  the  left  by  the  road  indicated  by  the  sign-post 
as  leading  to  Ghurt  and  Frensham.  This  leads  across  a  wide  expanse  of 
moor  to  Churt  and  (4M.)  Frensham  Great  Pond^  a  small  lake  in  the  middle 
of  Frensham  Common,  a  sandy  heath,  with  three  curiously-shaped  mounds 
known  as  the  DeviVs  Jumps.  We  keep  to  the  road,  which  skirts  the  R. 
(right)  side  of  the  pond.  At  the  (V2V.)  cross-roads,  where  there  is  a 
school,  we  keep  to  the  right,  soon  reaching  O/4  M.)  a  bridge  over  the 
Wey*  To  the  right  is  Pierrepont  House^  a  pleasing  example  of  Norman 
Shaw's  modern-antique  style.  Ascending  the  hill  for  a  few  minutes  more, 
we  re&ch  Millbridge^  where  we  keep  straight  on  if  bound  for  Farnham  direct 
(3V2  M.),  or  turn  to  the  right  at  the  postK)ffice  if  going  to  Waverley 
Abbey.  In  the  latter  case  we  turn  to  the  left  at  (IV4  M.)  Tilfordy  and 
after  Vs  M.  more  to  the  right.  V4  M.  Bridge,  where  we  keep  straight  on  up 
the  hill.  At  the  (5  min.)  top  we  diverge  to  the  left  and  follow  the  cart- 
track  through  the  wood,  which  rejoins  the  road  1/2  M.  farther  on,  a  little 
above  the  entrance  to  Waverley  Ahhey^  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  on 
application  to  the  lodge-keeper.  The  remains  of  this  Cistercian  monastery, 
of  the  12th  cent.,  which  is  said  to  have  suggested  to  Walter  Scott  the 
title  of  his  first  novel,  are  fragmentary,  but  they  are  very  prettily 
situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Wey.  —  Waverley  Abbey  is  2  M.  firom  Farn- 
ham by  the  direct  road.  —  Farnham^  see  p.  75. 

Beyond  Haslemere  are  (47  M.)  Liphook  (Royal  Anchor)  and 
(61 V2  M.)  Li88  (Spread  Eagle),  both  good  centres  for  pedestrians. 

About  6  M.  to  the  l^.W.  of  Lisa  is  Selhome  (Queen),  the  home  of 
Gilbert  White  (d.  1793),  who  has  left  a  full  and  loving  description  of  the 
district  in  his  'Natural  History  of  Selborne'.  Walkers  to  Selborne  may 
go  on  to  (6  M.)  Alton  (Swan),  a  station  on  the  Aldershot,  Farnham,  and 
Winchester  branch  of  the  S.  W.  Bailway. 

55  M.  Petersfield  (Red  Lion;  JDolphinJy  a  small  town  with 
6500  inhab.  and  a  large  grammar-school,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch- 
line  to  (91/2  M,)  Midhurst  (Angel),  a  place  frequently  visited  for 
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the  sake  of  the  fine  loins  of  *Cowdray^  a  magnificent  16th  cent, 
fflansion,  burned  down  in  1793. 

Beyond  PetoTsfleld  the  train  penetrates  the  chalky  South  Downs 
by  a  tunnel,  passes  {joZ^ji^'iA.') Rowland! 9  Castle^  and  reaches  (66 M.) 
HavanU  —  Thence  to  (74  M.)  Portsmouth^  see  R.  7. 

10.   Isle  of  Wight. 

Railway  from  .London  (South  Western  Railieay  from  Waterloo  Station, 
eomp.  B.  9;  or  London^  Brighton^  and  South  Coast  Railway  from  Victoria 
or  London  Bridge,  see  B.  7)  to  Portsmouth  Harbour  in  278-4  hrs.  (fares 
15«.  6<l,  10*.  lOd.,  6*.  2d0;  to  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  in  3-5  hrs.  (fares  17*. 
id.,  12«.,  7i.  4d.;  return,  available  for  a  month,  29f.  li<l.,  2l5.  id,,  Us. 
id.).  Another  direct  route  from  London  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  is  by  the 
South  Western  Railway  to  StoMesBay^  to  theW.  of  Portsmouth,  and  thence  by 
steamer  in  >/<  hr.  to  Ryde  (same  time  and  fares).  Through-tickets  vi&  Stokes 
Bay  are  also  available  via  Portsmouth.  —  Stbahboat  from  Portsmouth  to 
Ryde  in  26  min.,  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day,  fares  is.  and  Sd.  \ 
return-fares  is.  6d.,  is.  Steamers  from  Southampton,  see  p.  74 •,  fh)m  Ly- 
minffton,  p.  78.  Steamers  also  ply  from  Portsmouth  and  Southsea  to  Sea 
View  and  Bembridge  in  1-1  Vi  hr. 

In  favourable  weather  the  finest  points  of  the  island  may  be  visited 
in  Three  Days:  —  ist  Day.  From  Ryde  to  Shanklin  by  rail  (fares  2f.,  is. 
4d.,  7d.)  in  25min.:  thence  on  foot  to  Shanklin  Chine,  and  to  Ventnor 
via  Bonchurc^,  in  V/t  hr. ;  in  the  afternoon  to  Blackgang  and  back  in 
4V2  hrs.  by  coach  (comp.  p.  70).  —  2nd  Day.  From  Ventnor  to  Freshwater 
and  Alum  Bay  by  coach  in  3V2  hrs.,  visiting  the  Needles,  and  returning  by 
coach  to  Freshwater  (fare  about  Is.)  \  from  Freshwater  to  Newport  by  train 
in  V*  hr.  —  3rd  Day.  Excursions  from  Newport^  from  Newport  to  Cowes, 
rail  in  V*  l^r-  — Alternative  routes  for  the  second  and  third  days :  —  2nd  Day. 
From  Ventnor  to  Newport  (10  M.)  by  coach  (p.  70)  \  excursions  from  New- 
port. —  3rd  Day.  From  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Freshwater  by  train 
(p.  73),  in  V*  hr.,  visiting  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles;  in  the  afternoon 
back  to  Newport,  and  thence  to  Cowes.  —  Three  days  spent  in  this 
manner  will  show  the  chief  beauties  of  the  island,  but  those  who  have 
time  to  spare  will  prefer  to  spend  at  least  7-10  days  here.  ~  To  see 
as  much  as  possible  in  Onk  Day,  take  an  early  train  from  Ryde  to 
Ventnor,  arriving  at  the  latter  place  in  time  for  the  coach  (10  a.m.) 
to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay,  and  back  to  Freshwater  (as  above);  in  the 
afternoon  proceed  by  train  from  Freshwater  to  Newport,  and  visit  Caris- 
brooke  Castle  ;  then  to  Ryde  or  Cowes  by  late  train.  —  Two  Days:  — 
1st  Day.  From  Ryde  to  Newport  by  train  ;  to  Cari.sbrooke  Castle  on  foot; 
from  Newport  to  Shanklin  by  rail;  from  Shanklin  to  Ventnor  on  foot; 
spend  night  at  Ventnor.  —  2nd  Day.  Coach  (as  above)  to  Freshwater  and 
Alum  Bay  (visiting  the  Needles),  and  back  to  Freshwater;  train  from 
Freshwater  to  Newport;  railway  to  Cowes;  steamboat  to  Portsmouth  or 
Southampton. 

The  fares  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  railway  are  very  high,  and  third-class 
carriages  are  generally  provided  only  on  one  or  two  trains  dally,  running 
at  an  inconveniently  early  hour.  As,  however,  the  distances  are  short, 
the  traveller  will  find  that  the  numerous  coaches,  supplemented  by  a 


little  walking,  will  make  him  comparatively  independent  of  the  railway. 
—  In  the  height  of  the  w«?eason  the  island  is  crowded  with  visitors,  and 
accommodation  is  often  difficult  to  obtain  unless  previously  ordered. 

A  trip  round  the  island  (occupying  5-7  hrs.),  for  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  usually  afforded  thrice  a  week  in  summer  by  steamers  from 
Ryde  and  Cowes,  is  very  pleasant  in  fine  weather. 

The  *lBle  of  Wight,  the  Vectis  of  the  Romans,  lying  from  3  to 
6  M.  distant  from  the  S.  coast  of  England,  contains  within  a  com- 
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paratively  narrow  compass  a  lemaikable  variety  of  charming  soeneryk 
In  circumference  it  measures  about  65  M. ;  from  E.  to "W.  it  is  22  M» 
long,  and  from  N.  to  S.  13  M.  broad.  Pop.  (1881)  73,662.  The 
highest  points  are  St.  Catherine's  Hill  (p.  71)  to  the  S.W.,  which 
is  830  ft.  high,  and  Shanklin  Down  to  the  S.E.,  795  ft.  in  height. 
The  Undercliff  on  the  S.,  and  Alum  Bay  and  Freshwater  Cliffs  on 
the  W.  are  the  finest  points. 

Byde.  —  *PiEB  Hotel,  B.  &  A.  from  it.  6<f .,  D.  6s.  \  *Ebplanads  \ 
SivisB'Sf  Eaqls,  all  on  the  beach,  with  a  fine  view.  In  Union  Street, 
reached  by  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  then  taking 
the  first  street  to  the  left :  Kbnt  ;  Tblf'b.  All  these  are  first-class  hotels, 
the  Pier  and  the  Esplanade  being  the  most  expensive:  B.  A  A.  is.  6(1., 
D.  3«.  6d.  to  5*.  —  Higher  up  (beyond  Yelfs),  about  »/•  M.  from  the  Pier, 
Cbown,  E.  a  a.  3*.  6d.,  commercial.  —  *Toung^s  Restaurant ^  30  Union 
Street^  Albanpy  on  the  Esplanade.  —  Private  lodgings  not  exorbitant.  — 
Post  Offieej  Union  Street.  —  Regattas  in  Aug.  and  Sept.  —  Theatre^  at  the 
top  of  Union  St.  —  Baths  at  the  end  of  the  short  pier  (adm.  6d.). 

The  railway  at  Byde  runs  out  to  the  end  of  the  pier  (Pier  Bead  Sta- 
tion)^ and  travellers  with  through-tickets  to  Ryde  are  conveyed  without 
extra  charge  to  the  Pier  Oates  or  St.  John's  Road  (town)  stations.  Passeur 
gers  for  other  parts  of  the  island  are  taken  on  without  change  of  carriage. 

Coaohea  run  from  Byde  in  summer  to  Ventnor,  Shanklin,  Osborne, 
Newport,  and  other  places  of  interest. 

Ryde^  an  agreeable  and  thriving  watering-place  (11,422  inhab.), 
surrounded  by  numberless  villas,  affords  many  pleasant  walks.  The 
Promenade  Pier  (adm.  2d.),  Y2  M.  in  length,  is  a  favourite  and 
fashionable  promenade  (•Restaurant);  along  one  side  run  an  electric 
tramway-line  and  the  pier  railway  (see  above).  The  Museum^  in 
George  St. ,  contains  objects  of  local  interest.  To  the  W.  of  the 
pier  is  the  building  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Yacht  Club.  To  the  S.E. 
of  Ryde  lie  a  number  of  picturesque  country-seats,  and  the  pleasant 
villages  of  Spring  Vale^  Sea  View  (Crown),  with  a  long  pier  (steamers 
to  Portsmouth),  and  St.  Helen's  (p.  69).  The  surrounding  district  is 
finely  wooded. 

To  QuARB  Abbet  and  Fishboubne,  a  pleasant  walk  of  2  hrs.  (there 
and  back).  Starting  from  the  Crown  Hotel,  we  descend  Thomas  Street 
to  the  N.,  and  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left  (Spencer  Boad;  over  one 
of  the  gates  in  which  we  observe  the  figure  of  a  stag);  we  then  walk 
straight  on  till  we  reach  (lO  min.)  a  small  gate.  To  the  right,  on  the 
other  side,  is  a  second  gate,  opening  on  a  footpath,  which  leads  in  10  min. 
to  Binstead  Church.  The  figure  of  a  man  on  a  ram's  head  over  the  gate- 
way here  is  said  to  have  been  a  Saxon  idol.  We  next  turn  to  the  right, 
and  reach  a  point  where  we  see  a  road  on  the  left,  a  narrow  wood-path 
on  the  right,  and  another  road  between  the  two.  We  take  the  last  or 
intermediate  track,  arriving  after  a  few  paces  opposite  the  gate  of  a  private 
dwelling,  where  we  take  the  path  to  the  left.  Emerging  from  this  on  to 
the  high-road  wc  turn  to  the  right,  and  in  10  min.  reach  the  inconsiderable, 
but  prettily-situated  ruin  of  *ftaarr  Abbey,  an  old  Cistercian  monastery, 
founded  in  1182.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  neighbouring  quarries, 
which  are  rich  in  fossils  and  much  visited  by  geologists.  —  From  the  ruin 
we  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  through  the  gate  and  archway, 
to  0/4  br.)  Fiahboume  or  Fishhouse  (Inn,  well  spoken  of),  picturesquely 
situated  amid  luxuriant  wood  at  the  entrance  of  Wootton  Creek.  Charming 
view.    We  return  to  Byde  by  the  same  road. 

From  Btde  to  Newpobt.  The  direct  railway  route  is  by  Small- 
rook^  Ashey,  Haven  Street^  Wootton,  and  Whippingham  (20-26  min. ;  farea 
2«.,  Is.  Sd.,  is.  or  Sy^d.  \  comp.  Map).    Whippingham  is  the  station  for 
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O$bome  (see  p.  75).  In  WMppinffham  Church,  designed  by  the  late  Prince 
Consort,  the  Princess  Beatrice  was  married  to  Prince  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  in  1886.  It  contains  a  medallion  of  the  Prince  Consort  by  Theed  and 
a  font  designed  by  Princesses  Christian  and  Louise.  The  Queen  attends 
the  aerrice  here  when  she  is  residing  at  Usbome.  —  Newport  may  also 
be  reached  by  railway  from  Kyde  or  Ventnor  via  Sandown  (see  below). 

From  Rydb  to  Vbntnoe,  12  M.,  railway  in  ^2-^4  ^^*  C^*'®*  ^'^"^ 
St.  John's  Road  3<.,  2s.,  1172^.,  from  the  Pier  Uead  As.,  2«.  iOd,, 
is,  472<^0'  —  From  the  Pier  Head  the  train  runs  along  the  pier, 
stopping  at  the  Pier  Gates  at  its  landward  end,  to  8t,  Johns  Road, 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  of  Byde.  The  railway  then  runs  8. 
to  (4  M.  from  St  John's  Road)  Brading  (Bugle;  WheaUheaf),  a  small . 
and  ancient  town  at  the  foot  of  Brading  Down.  The  ancient  stocks 
and  bull-baiting  ring  are  still  preserved  here.  The  Church  contains 
the  burial-chapel  of  the  Oglanders,  a  family  which  came  over  to 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror  \  their  ancestral  seat  of  Nun- 
well,  in  the  midst  of  a  handsome  park,  is  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Near  Brading  the  remains  of  a  large  *Roman  Villa,  with  tesselatod 
floors,  were  discovered  in  1880 ;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
residence  of  the  Roman  governor  of  the  district.  A  series  of  lioman 
coins  (A.D.  222-350),  numerous  tiles,  window-glass,  and  a  human 
skeleton  have  been  found  among  the  ruins. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Brading  to  St.  Helmut  and  (3  M.)  Bemlbridge^ 
at  the  mouth  of  Brading  Harbour  or  estuary  of  the  Far,  part  of  which 
has  lately  been  reclaimed.  Bembridge  (Eopal  Spitheetd  HoUl)  is  freonent- 
ed  for  sea-bathing  and  has  direct  steamboat  eommunication  with  Ports- 
mouth (see  p.  67).  Adjoining  it  are  excellent  golfing  links.  —  About  1  M. 
to  the  S.E.  of  Brading,  at  the  foot  of  Bembridge  Down  (366  ft.),  is  tlie 
chureh  of  Faverland,  with  a  ITorman  door  and  chancel-arch.  Towards 
the  sea  Bembridge  Down  ends  in  the  fine  Culver  Cliff's, 

6  M.  Sandown  (Sandown  Hotel;  Pier;  King^s  Head;  York, 
well  spoken  of,  R.  &  A.  48.),  the  junction  for  Newchurch,  Horringford^ 
and  Newport  (jp.  72),  a  thriving  town  and  freq^uented  bathing-place 
with  3100  inhab.,  a  pier,  and  an  esplanade. 

8^2  ^*  Bhanklin.  —  ^Daisb's,  in  the  town,  with  pleasant  garden*, 
*UoLUKB'8;  *HiNT0N's  RoTAL  Spa,  on  the  Esplanade;  Masinb  Hotel,  near 
the  station }  Clarendon.  —  Numerous  boarding-houses  on  the  Esplanade. 

Ooaohea  ply  from  Shanklin  to  Blackgang,'  Carisbrooke,  and  Kewport, 
to  Cowes  and  Osborne,  and  to  Freshwater  and  Alum  Bay.  —  Cab  from 
the  station  to  the  village  or  cHflfs,  for  l-2per8,,  with  one  horse  1*.,  with 
two  horses  U.  6(1.,  to  the  shore  2«.  6(1.  or  3s.  6d. ;  each  addit.  pers.  6d.  or  9<l. 

Shanklin,  situated  in  a  pleasant  valley  about  300  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  has  grown  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from  a  little 
village  to  an  extensive  watering-place.  Its  population,  which  was 
355  in  1861,  had  increased  to  2764  at  the  census  of  1881.  The  beach 
is  good,  and  there  is  a  handsome  new  pier.  The  picturesque  old 
Rectory  is  completely  overgrown  with  unusually  fine  myrtles. 
Close  to  Shanklin  is  *Shanklin  Chine  (*ravine',  or  *cleft*,  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  cinan,  German  gahnen,  to  yawn  or  gape;  Inn), 
a  deep  Assure  in  the  cliffs,  opening  towards  the  sea.  To  reach  it  we 
proceed  straight  from  the  station,  in  an  easterly  direction,  for  about 
5  min.  •,  then  turn  to  the  right  through  the  village,  and,  about  100 
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paces  beyond  Daish's  Hotel,  descend  to  the  left.  A  little  farther  on, 
a  footpath  descends ,  to  the  right ,  to  the  seaward  entrance  of  the 
Chine  (20  min.),  closed  by  a  gate  (adm.  3c{.).  The  ravine,  with  its 
luxuriant  vegetation,  precipitous  sides,  and  small  brook,  presents  a 
beautiful  picture.  On  a  shield  over  a  small  fountain  are  some  lines 
written  by  Longfellow  when  staying  here  in  1868.  We  traverse  the 
chine  in  about  10  minutes.  Quitting  the  upper  end,  we  take  the 
footpath  to  the  left,  which  soon  crosses  the  carriage-road,  and  leads 
ns  in  20  min.  (with  beautiful  retrospective  views)  to  Luccombe 
Chine,  another,  but  less  attractive  ravine.  Without  descending  (left), 
we  go  straight  on  through  the  gate.  About  Y3  M.  farther  on,  the 
path  descends  through  wood  to  the  'Landslip*,  which  it  traverses 
to  (1/4  hr.)  — 

Bonohurch  (*Ribband^a  Hotel) ,  lying  picturesquely  at  the  E, 
extremity  of  the  *UndcrcUff,  a  curious  rocky  plateau  or  row  of  cliffs, 
V4-IV2  M.  In  width,  owing  its  position  and  appearance  to  a  suc- 
cession of  landslips,  and  extending  to  Blackgang  Chine  (p.  71), 
a  distance  of  6-7  M.  (To  reach  the  village  and  hotel  we  ascend 
to  the  right.)  The  old  churchyard  (gate  opened  by  attendant) 
contains  the  graves  of  John  Sterling  (a  plain  stone  in  the  S.W. 
corner),  whose  life  was  written  by  Carlyle,  and  of  the  Rev.  W. 
Adams,  author  of  the  'Shadow  of  the  Cross'.  The  tiny  church  is 
of  Norman  origin.  The  lovely  ♦Churchyard  of  the  new  church, 
a  little  farther  up  the  hill,  should  also  be  seen.  The  Pulpit  Rock 
and  Hadfidd'a  Lookout  or  Flagstaff  Rock,  in  the  grounds  of  Under- 
mount  (not  open  to  the  public),  and  *St.  Boniface  Down  (786  ft.), 
command  magnificent  views.  Either  continuing  to  follow  the  road,  or 
returning  to  the  path  along  the  cliffs,  we  reach,  in  20  min.  more  — 

Ventnor.  —  Hotels.  '*Mabike,  board  8r  Si.  per  week,  R.  extra; 
Royal:  Qdkkn's,  'pens'.  10«.  6d.  a  day;  Esplanade,  all  admirably  situated, 
with  view  of  the  sea.  In  the  town,  high  up,  "^Csab  A  Lobsteb,  with  a  pretty 
garden,  B.  &  A.  from  3«.  9d.,  'pens'.  10«.  Bd.  per  day.  —  Second  class: 
'^CouMERciAL,  D.  3«.;  Globe;  Crown  &  Rose,  moderate;  Tebuinus  Hotel, 
at  the  station,  unpretending,  R.  &  A.  3^.  —  Solent  Temfeeange  Hotel, 
hi[;h  up,  with  fine  view.  In  the  vicinity  are  various  other  hotels  and 
numerous  lodging-houses. 

Ooaohea.  In  summer  the  following  excursion -coaches  ply  regularly 
from  Ventnor:  1.  To  Fveshioater  Bap,  the  Needles,  Alum  Bay,  and  back, 
starting  about  10  a.m.  and  reaching  Ventnor  again  at  7  p.m.  (faro  to 
Freshwater  and  back  6«.,  to  Alum  Bay  and  back  7*.  Qd.).  A  stoppage  for 
luncheon  is  made  at  the  Freshwater  Bay  Hotel.  —  2.  To  Blackgang  Chine, 
CaHebrooke  Ccutle,  the  Roman  Villay  and  Newport,  returning  via  Rookley^ 
Appuldurcofnbe  Park^  and  Wroxall  (11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  fare  5*.;  luncheon 
at  the  Blackgang  Chine  Hotel  or  at  the  Red  Lion  Hotel,  Carisbrooke). 
—  8.  To  Arreion,  Osborne,  and  Cowet,  returning  by  Neteport  and  Qodshill 
(11  a.m.  to  6  p.m.;  fare  bs.\  luncheon  at  Gowes).  —  4.  To  Bonchurc\ 
SJumklin.  Sand  own,  Brading,  and  Ryde  (11  a.m.  to  5.30  p.m. ;  6s.,  to  Shank- 
lin  and  back  3«. ;  luncheon  at  Sandown  Hotel).  —  5.  To  Blackgang,  every 
morning  and  afternoon  (fare  is.  6<2.,  there  and  back  2s.). 

Ventnor ,  beautifully  situated  on  Ventnor  Cove ,  is  much  fre- 
quented, like  many  other  parts  of  the  island,  by  persons  suffering 
*'om  complaints  of  the  chest.   In  winter  the  climate  is  almost  Italian 
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in  itB  mildneBS ,  frost  and  snow  being  of  rare  occurrence,  while  in 
summer  the  heat  is  tempered  by  sea-breezes.  Pop.  (1881)  5493. 
The  Royal  Victoria  Pier  was  opened  in  1887.  About  1  M.  to  the 
W.  is  SteephiU  Castle^  once  occupied  by  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
with  a  beautiful  garden,  which,  however,  is  rarely  open  to  the 
public.  Opposite  is  *  Ventnor  Public  Park^  commanding  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  whole  of  the  Undercliff  from  its  highest  point. 

ExouBsioNB.  The  principal  excursion  is  to  Blaekgang  (coach,  see 
■p.  70).  The  road  runs  at  a  high  level,  passing  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Ventnor  Park,  SteephiU,  and  the  Ventnor  Consumptive  Hospital y 
to  (2M.)/8f<.  Lawrence,  a  neat  little  village,  the  old  church  of  which 
is  the  most  ancient  in  the  island,  and  was  long  the  smallest  in  Great 
Britain.  On  the  left  side  of  the  road  stands  the  new  church, 
beyond  which,  on  the  same  side,  but  far  below  the  road ,  are  the 
ivy-clad  remains  of  a  small  Roman  Catholic  chapel.  [About  1^2  ^' 
to  the  N.  of  this  point  is  Whitwell,  with  an  interesting  Norman 
and  E.  E.  church.]  Farther  on  we  pass  the  prettily-environed  villa 
of  Mirablesj  and  the  fishing- village  of  Puekaster,  near  which  is 
.Lloy<^s  Signal  Station  (left),  and  reach  (41/2  M.)  Sandroek  (*Royal 
Sandrock  Hotel),  with  a  mineral  spring,  being  the  modern  part  of 
•the  village  of  Niton  (White  Lion),  which  lies  a  little  to  the  land- 
ward. Below  the  village,  on  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island, 
is  St.  Catherine's  Lighthouse,  About  1  M.  beyond  Sandrock  is 
Blaekgang  ('Blaekgang  Chine  Hotel),  up  to-  which  point  the  road 
has  wound  along  the  foot  of  the  Undercliff.  The  fine  marine  views, 
with  the  bright  green  of  the  trees  and  bushes,  here  recall  the  scenery 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Around  are  numerous  country-houses  and 
villas,  standing  in  the  midst  of  tasteful  pleasure-grounds  and  gardens. 

Adjoining  the  hotel  is  the  ravine  called  *Blackgang  Chine,  to  which 
a  steep  path,  partly  cut  into  steps,  descends ;  the  rocks  here  reach  a  height 
of  500  ft.  We  enter  through  a  bazaar,  where  we  are  expected  either  to 
purchase  something  or  make  a  trifling  payment  (6d.).  Below  is  a  fine 
stretch  of  beach.  We  return  to  the  top  leisurely  in  V2  hr.  —  Above  Black- 
gang  is  St.  Catherinti's  Hill  (880  ft.),  commanding  a  most  extensive  view 
.over  land  and  sea. 

Fbom  Vbntnoe  to  FB.BSHWATBB  Bay  AND  Alum  Bay  (22  M.  ; 
coach  in  3^2  ^'8*  ?  f&^e  ^^*  or  65.).  As  far  as  (5Y2  11^  •)  Blaekgang 
the  route  is  the  same  as  above.  Beyond  Blaekgang  a  new  military 
road  runs  straight  along  the  coast  to  Freshwater  Bay,  but  the  coaches 
usually  follow  the  more  picturesque  old  load  described  below. 
This  diverges  to  the  right  beyond  the  village  of  Chale  (Clarendon 
Hotel),  and  enters  a  flatter  and  less  attractive  district,  destitute  of 
the  luxuriant  vegetation  through  which  we  have  just  passed.  King- 
ston^ a  little  farther  on,  has  a  small  church  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  roadside.  Near  (IOY2  M.)  Shorwell  is  the  fine  old  mansion 
of  Northeourt,  the  seat  of  Lady  Gordon,  lying  in  the  midst  of 
beautiful  woods.  About  2^2  M.  farther  on  is  Brixton,  with  a  pic- 
turesque old  church,  restored  in  1852.  Next  come  (15  M.)  Mot- 
tistone  and  (16  M.)  Brooke;  the  manor-house  of  the  latter,  on  the 
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left,  is  pleasantly  embowered  in  groves  of  noble  trees.  Opposite  is 
a  small  new  cbureb.  Above  us,  on  tbe  rigbt,  is  Motiiatone  Downy 
700  ft.  above  the  level  of  tbe  sea.  About  1  M.  before  zeacbing 
Freshwater  Bay  we  obtain  a  view  of  Yarmouth  (p.  73),  the  Solent, 
and  the  mainland  to  the  right.  From  (20  M.]  Freshwater  Bay  (p.  74) 
we  may  proceed  to  (2  M.)  Alum  Bay  (p.  74),  where  the  coach 
waits  long  enough  to  allow  of  a  visit  to  the  Needles  (p.  74). 

Fboh  Vbntnob  to  Nbwpobt,  15  M.,  railway  in  35  min.  (fares 
38.  6(i.,  2a.  8d.,  is.  3d.),  passing  Wroxall,  Sandovm  (p.  69),  Al- 
verstorke^  Newchurch^  Horringford,  Merstone,  Blackwaierj  and  8hide, 
The  coaches,  which  are  preferable  to  the  railway,  generally  run 
via  Blackgang  (comp.  p.  71).  The  direct  road  vi&  Godshill  (10  M.) 
ascends  between  Wroxall  Down  (right)  and  Rew  Down  (left)  to  (2  M.) 
Wroxall  (rail,  stat,  see  above).  To  the  left  lies  the  noble  *Park  of 
Appuldureombe,  containing  the  magnificent  mansion  of  that  name, 
now  used  as  a  school.  On  the  highest  point  in  the  park  stands  a 
granite  obelisk,  70  ft.  high,  and  partly  destroyed  by  lightning,  erected 
in  memory  of  Sir  Robert  Worsley,  author  of  a  complete  history  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  a  former  owner  of  this  estate.   Splendid  *View. 

472  M.  Oodshill  (Griffin),  with  a  large  and  interesting  church 
situated  picturesquely  on  the  top  of  a  knoll.  Beyond  (6^2  M.)  Rook- 
ley  the  road  passes  near  Gatcombe  Fark,  —  8  M.  Blackwater; 
91/4  M.  Skide  (railway  stations,  see  above). 

10  M.  Newport.  —  Bogle  ;  Wasbubtok  ;  Stab.  —  Whbatbheap, 
good  seoond-class  house,  ordinary  at  1.15  o'clock,  U.  6<2.  \  Bosk  &  Gsown, 
quite  unpretending.  —  Coaches  ply  in  summer  to  Ventnor  (comp.  p.  70), 
Ryde,  etc. 

Newport ,  the  capital  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ,  with  9430  inhab. , 
lies  on  the  river  Medina^  which  is  navigable  up  to  this  point.  The 
Medina  divides  the  island  into  two  portions,  or  hundreds^  called  the 
East  and  West  Medina,  each  comprising  16  parishes.  Newport  was 
once  the  *new  port'  of  Carisbrooke  (see  below),  whence  the  name. 
The  imposing  Church  contains  a  tasteful  *Monument  to  the  memory 
of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Charles  I.  (see  p.  73), 
by  Marochetti,  erected  by  Queen  Victoria.  In  Sept.,  1648,  Charles  I. 
was  brought  from  Carisbrooke  to  take  part  in  the  negotiations  for 
the  so-called  'Treaty  of  Newport',  and  was  lodged  in  the  Orammar 
School,  On  the  fruitless  issue  of  the  negotiations  Charles  was  re- 
moved (Nov.  30th)  to  Hurst  Castle  in  Hampshire  (p.  95\  which 
he  soon  left  for  Whitehall  and  his  death  (Jan.  30th,  1649).  — 
About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Newport  rises  — 

*GariBbrooke  Castle.  (It  is  reached  by  ascending  the  High 
Street  to  the  monumental  cross ,  where  we  turn  to  the  left ;  at  the 
cross-roads  we  descend  the  road  bearing  slightly  to  the  right,  which 
almost  immediately  begins  to  ascend  and  leads  to  the  castle.) 
This  ancient,  ivy-clad  stronghold  of  the  lord  of  the  island  is 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  top  of  a  steep  eminence  (admission 
Ad.  J  no  gratuity). 
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The  earliest  building  was  Saxon,  bat  the  Keep,  the  oldest  existing 
portion,  is  of  Korman  origin.  The  other  parts  date  chiefly  from  the  IStU 
cent.,  while  the  outworks  were  added  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Charles  I.  was 
detained  captive  here  for  a  considerable  time  before  his  execution  ^  and 
his  son  Henry.  Doke  of  Gloucester,  and  his  daughter,  Princess  Elizabeth, 
were  afterwards  imprisoned  here.  The  princesa  died  in  the  castle  19  months 
after  her  father's  death,  and  the  young  prince  was  released  two  years 
later.  The  remains  of  the  rooms  where  Charles  was  imprisoned,  and  of 
the  chamber  in  which  his  daughter  breathed  her  last,  may  stUl  be  seen. 
The  castle- well,  200  ft.  deep,  firom  which  the  water  is  drawn  by  a  donkey 
inside  a  large  windlass  wheel,  is  always  an  object  of  interest  to  visitors. 
We  may  ascend  to  the  top,  and  walk  round  the  walls  of  the  castle,  the 
view  from  which  embraces  an  extensive  and  thoroughly  English  land- 
scape, with  numerous  houses  and  villages:  close  by  is  the  village  of 
Carisbrooke,  farther  off  Newport  and  the  Biver  Medina,  and  in  the  distance 
the  Solent  and  the  coast  of  Hampshire.  —  The  restored  Church  of  Caris- 
brooke (Bed  Lion^  Waverley),  contonporaneous  with  the  castle,  possesses 
a  simple,  but  handsome  and  well-proportioned  tower.  A  Roman  VillOy  with 
a  tesselated  floor,  was  discovered  at  Carisbrooke,  near  the  castle,  in  1859 
(adm.  6d.). 

Another  very  pleasant  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  8.  E.  to  the  village 
of  (3  JA.)  Arreton,  lying  in  a  picturesque  valley,  the  dwelling-place  of 
Legh  Richmond's  ^Dairyman's  Daughter',  whose  remains  repose  in  the 
churchyard.  A  walk  of  Vs  br*  ^0°^  ^^is  point  will  bring  us  to  the  summit 
of  ^Arreton  Sown,  which  commands  one  of  the  finest  and  most  varied 
prospects  in  the  island.  To  the  X.B.  the  view  is  terminated  by  Portsmouth 
and  Gosport,  while  to  the  S.  the  eye  rests  on  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Tar,  which  separates  the  central  chain  of  hills  from  the  southern.  At  the 
top  are  two  large  barrows,  in  which  some  ancient  armour  has  been  disco- 
vered. —  Arreton  and  Arreton  Down  may  also  be  conveniently  visited  from 
Ryde  or  Ventnor,  by  taking  the  train  to  Horring/ord  (p.  72),  which  is  1 H. 
from  Arreton. 

Feom  Newport  to  Yarmouth  and  Fresbtwater,  12  M.,  railway 
in  35-40  mln.  (fares  38.,  2*.,  1«.).  The  first  station  is  (11/4  M.) 
•Carisbrooke  (see  above).  To  the  right  extends  Parkhurst  Forest.  — 
5Y2M.  Calborne  is  the  station  for  Shalfleet  (with  a  Norman  church) 
and  for  the  fishing-village  of  Newtowrh,  with  Its  large  salt-works, 
on  Newtown  Bay,  —  7  M.  Ningwood, 

972  M.  TarmoutlL  (*Oeorge  Hotel;  Bugle ;  King^s  Head)^  a  small 
town  In  a  flat  district  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yar  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  stream  of  the  same  name  In  the  £.  part  of  the  Is- 
land). The  church  of  8t.  James  contains  the  monument  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Holmes,  governor  of  the  Island  In  1667-92.  The  Castle  was 
erected  by  Henry  YIII.  Good  boating  and  bathing  are  enjoyed  here. 

Fboh  Tasmouth  to  Southaupton.  When  time  is  limited ,  we  may 
save  ourselves  the  return -journey  to  ITewport  by  taking  one  of  the 
steamers  which  ply  8-4  times  a  day  from  Yarmouth  to  Lymingion  (fare 
is.  9d.  or  is.  2d.).  The  passage  occupies  about  Vs  ^r.  From  Lymington  to 
Bishopstoke  (Southampton),  by  train  in  1  hr.  Passengers  may  book  through 
from  Yarmouth  to  London  (Waterloo).  —  Excursion  steamers  ply  from 
Yarmouth  to  Ryde,  Cowes,  Bournemouth,  etc. 

12  M.  Freshwater^  the  terminus  of  the  line  aid  the  station  for 
(1  M.)  Freshwater  Gate,  (2  M.)  Totland  Bay ,  and  (3  M.)  Alum 
'  Bay,  to  all  of  which  omnibuses  ply  In  connection  with  the  trains. 

Freshwater  Gate  (^Freshwater  Bay  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  As.  6d.,  D.  5s., 
finely  situated;  Albion,  well  spoken  of;  Temperance  Hotel),  taking 
Its  name  from  a  cleft  In  the  rocky  coast-Une,  opposite  Freshwater 
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Bay,  is  now  a  rising  little  sea-bathing  Tdsort  and  a  good  starting- 
point  for  boating  expeditions  and  otter  excursions.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  *Lord  Holmes*  Parlour  and  Kitchen^  and  other  re- 
markable eaves.  Fairringford  ^  the  marine  residence  of  Lord 
Tennyson,  the  Poet  Laureate,  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  W.  The  bay 
contains  two  isolated  rocks  resembling  the  Needles.  Coach  to  Yent- 
nor,  see  p.  70. 

The  'Walk  along  the  cliffs  from  Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay 
is  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  excursions  in  the  island.  From  the 
Freshwater  Bay  Hotel  we  ascend  along  the  edge  of  the  downs,  over- 
looking the  sea,  to  (V2  ^r.)  High  Down  (485  ft),  which  is  marked 
by  a  beacon  and  affords  a  splendid  ^iew  of  the  sea  to  the  S.,  the 
Solent  and  the  Hampshire  coast  to  the  N.,  and  of  the  W.  part  of 
the  island.  Totland  Bay  (see  below)  lies  below  us  on  the  N.  Con- 
tinuing to  follow  the  edge  of  the  chalk  cliffs  for  2-272  M.  more,  we 
come  in  sight  of  Alum  Bay  and  the  Needles.  (The  best  view  is 
obtained  from  the  fort  at  the  point,  but  visitors  are  not  always  ad- 
mitted.) At  the  point  we  are  about  1  M.  from  the  Needles  Hotel 
(see  below),  which  lies  a  little  inland  from  the  bay. 

In  fine  weather  it  ia,  perhaps,  preferable  to  make  the  excursion  from 
Freshwater  Bay  to  Alum  Bay  by  boat,  as  this  affords  a  better  view  of  the 
Needles  and  the  fine  cliffs  (boat  with  boatmen  10-15«.  or  more).  The 
perpendicular  Freshwater  Oliffli,  iOQ-GOCT  ft.  high,  consist  of  chalk  with 
clearly  defined  layers  or  ribbons  of  flint.  The  finest  are  those  of-  *Xain 
Bench,  where  numerous  sea-fowl  breed  in  spring.  Before  reaching  the 
Needles  we  pass  the  entrance  of  *Scratchell'a  Bay,  a  small  but  imposing 
recess,  where  the  action  of  the  water  on  the  lower  strata  of  the  chalk- 
cliffs  has  formed  a  magnificent  natural  arch,  200  ft.  in  height. 

*Alnm  Bay  (^Royal  Needles  Hotel^  R.&  A.  4s.,  luncheon  %.  6(2.), 
so  named  because  alum  is  found  here,  is  remarkable  for  the  curious 
and  pleasing  effect  produced  by  the  vertical  stripes  of  red,  yellow, 
green,  and  grey  sandstone,  contrasting  with  the  white  chalk  of  the 
rest  of  the  cliffs.  The  ^Needles  are  three  white,  pointed  rooks  of 
chalk,  resting  on  dark-coloured  bases,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the 
sea  to  a  height  of  100  ft.  On  the  outermost  is  a  lighthouse.  A 
new  pier  has  been  built  in  the  bay,  and  numerous  excursion- 
steamers  call  here  in  summer. 

Totland  Bay  (Totland  Bay  Hotel),  about  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  of 
Alum  Bay,  is  another  charming  little  watering-place,  with  a  pier 
and  good  boating  and  bathing.    Steamers  ply  to  Lymington,  etc. 

FnoM  Newport  toCowes,  4M.,  railway  in  16-20  min.  (fares  la., 
9d.,  4d.).  —  The  road  (4V2  M.)  passes  the  Union  Workhouse  (right) 
and  (left)  Albany  Barracks  and  Parkhurst  Prison,  Those  who  prefer 
it  may  descend  the  Medina  in  a  rowing-boat. 

West  Cowes.  —  ^Marine;  'Gloster ;  Fountain ;  Vine;  PibB;  Globs. 
—  Stbamboats  to  Southampton  and  to  Ryde  and  Portsmouth  several  times 
daily. 

West  Cowes ,  a  busy  little  town ,  prettily  situated,  containing 
"^500  inhab. ,  and  possessing  the  best  harbour  in  the  island,  is  the 
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headquarterfl  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron ,  the  150  memhers  of 
■which  are  the  ownerg  of  craft  varying  in  size  from  40  to  500  tons, 
and  employ  1500  of  the  best  English  sailors  as  crews.  Regattas  take 
place  frequently  in  summer  and  aatumn,  the  chief  one  in  August. 
There  is  a  good  bathing-beach  to  the  W.  of  the  pier. 

Opposite  West  Cowes,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Medina,  which  is  about  V2  ^-  broad,  lies  the  quiet  and  pleasant 
little  town  of  East  Cowea  (Medina  Hotel ;  Prince  of  Wales) ;  steam- 
ferry  (V2<^0  ©very  few  minutes.  In  the  environs  are  the  fine 
country-seats  of  East  Cowea  CaatU  and  Norris  CaatU  (Dake  of  Bed- 
ford). The  grounds  of  the  latter  are  bounded  by  those  of  the  royal 
marine  residence  of  Oabome,  which  is  beautifully  situated  and  fitted 
up  with  great  magnificence  (not  shown  to  visitors). 

Travellers  intending  to  retorn  to  London  may  now  take  the  steam- 
boat from  Cowes  to  Porttmouth  (40  min. ;  fares  It.  id.  and  U.  7<i.),  which 
calls  at  Ryde  on  its  way.  The  passage  along  the  coast  from  Cowes  to 
Byde  is  picturesque;  the  shores  are  luxuriantly  wooded,  and  good  views 
are  obtained  of  Norris  Oastle  and  Osborne.  —  Travellers  bound  for  Bouthamp- 
ton  may  either  go  direct  by  steamer  (1  hr. ;  fares  'Is.  id.  and  is.  Id.)  or 
to  Portsmonth  by  steamer,  and  thence  by  railway.  In  the  former  case 
they  enjoy  a  pleasant  sail  up  Southampton  WaUr^  the  mouth  of  which  is 
protected  by  CaUhot  Cattle,  one  of  the  forts  built  by  Henry  VIII.  About 
21/2  K.  farther  up,  to  the  left,  lie<)  Hythe  (Drummond  Arms),  and  on  the 
opposite  shore  is  seen  NetUy  Hotpital  (p.  82;  abbey  not  visible).  In  mid- 
stream lies  the  guard-ahip  'Inyincible\ 

11.  From  London  to  Winchester  and  Southampton. 
New  Forest. 

South  Westebm  Railway  from  Waterloo  to  (66'/2  V.)  Winchester  in  I3/4- 
2V2  hrs.  (fares  i3«.  9<l.,  9t.  8<l.,  6s.  6d.);  to  (79  H.)  Southampton  in 
2V4-3V»  hrs.  (fares  lft».  W..  ii#.,  6«.  Qd.). 

From  London  to  (2472  M.)  Woking,  see  R.  9.  Beyond  Woking 
the  train  passes  Woking  Convict  Prison  for  invalid  prisoners  and 
the  Brookwood  Lunatic  Asylum  (both  to  the  right),  and  reaches 
(277a  M.)  Brookwood.  To  the  left  lies  Woking  Neeropolia,  an  im- 
mense cemetery,  2000  acres  in  extent ,  to  which  a  special  funeral 
train  runs  daily  from  London  (private  station  in  Westminster  Bridge 
Jioad).  In  one  corner  is  a  crematorium.  —  About  V2  ^'  ^  ^^^  i^* 
of  Brookwood  station  is  Bisley  Common^  the  new  meeting-place  ot 
the  National  Rifle  Association  (comp.  p.  64). 

About  IV2  M.  beyond  Brookwood,  on  the  left  (S.),  diverges  the  loop- 
line  to  aVa  M.)  Aldershoty  (iO'/z  M)  Farnham,  (19  M.)  Alton,  and  (35  M.) 
Winchester, 

AliexBhot( Royal;  Imperial)^  nov7  a  busy  town  with 20,000  inhab.  (includ- 
ing the  soldiers),  has  grown  to  its  present  size  through  the  establishment 
here  in  1864  of  a  lart^e  Military  Cahp,  9  sq.  M.  in  extent,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  20,000  men.  The  military  manoeuvres  which  take  place 
here  from  time  to  time  are  on  an  extensive  scale  and  well  worth  seeing. 
The  most  commanding  point  of  view  is  the  eminence  called  Caesar's  Camp., 
on  which  stands  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  formerly 
on  the  top  of  the  Green  Park  Arch  in  London. 

Tarnham  (Bush^  well  spoken  ofj  Lion  tt  Lamb)  is  a  pleasant  little 
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town  with  AfiOO  inhab.,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  hop-distriet  second  in 
importance  to  Kent  alone.  The  Cattle,  now  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  was  originally  built  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  dates  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1662-84;  the  Keep  is  probably  of  the  13th  century, 
William  Cobbett  (d.  1836)  was  bom  at  Famham  in  the  *Jolly  Farmers*, 
Bridge  Sq.  —  About  V/t  M.  to  the  E.  of  Famham  is  Moor  Park^  where 
Swift  acted  as  secretary  to  Sir  William  Temple  (d.  1699)  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  *Stella\     Waverley  Abbep^  see  p.  66. 

From  Alton  (Swan)  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Selbome  (p.  66),  which  lies 
6  M.  to  the  S.E.  -~  Near  (33Vt  H.)  AlreM/ord  is  Tichbome  HouMe,  a  name 
well  known  from  the  notorious  law-suit,  which  is  said  to  have  saddled 
the  estate  with  a  debt  of  90,000{.  —  85  M.  Winchuter,  see  below. 

The  train  now  passes  between  the  Chohham  Ridges  on  the  right 
and  the  Fox  Hills  on  the  left,  and  crosses  the  Guildford  and  Read- 
ing railway  (p.  64).  —  83  M.  Fartiborough  (Queen's,  at  the  North 
Camp),  one  of  the  stations  for  Aldershot  Gamp,  which  begins  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  it.  To  the  right  lies  Famhorough  HiU,  the 
present  home  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  who  has  built  a  chapel  (to 
the  left  of  the  railway)  for  the  remains  of  her  husband  and  son 
(comp.  p.  12).  About  250  acres  of  ground  in  the  environs  of 
Farnborough  are  occupied  by  strawberries,  cultivated  for  the  London 
market.  —  Near  (36^/2  M.)  Fleet  the  line  skirts  a  small  lake ;  on 
the  right  (8/4  M.)  is  Elvetham  House,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
entertained  in  1591  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford.  —  39  M.  Winchfield, 
with  a  fine  church  partly  Norman ,  partly  Gothic.  About  2  M.  to 
the  S.W.  (omn.)  is  Odiham  (George),  with  an  old  castle  where 
King  David  of  Scotland  was  imprisoned  after  his  capture  at  Neville's 
Cross  (p.  414).  To  the  N.  lies  Eversley,  the  home  of  Charles  Kingsley 
(d.  1875)  for  33  years.      . 

The  line  now  passes  through  (41  M.)  Hook  and  the  village  of 
Old  Basing  y  where  a  battle  took  place  between  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  in  871.  It  contains  the  scanty  ruins  of  Basing  House,  built 
by  the  ilrat  Marquis  of  Winchester  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI., 
which  resisted  the  Parliamentary  troops  for  four  years  and  was  finally 
stormed  by  Cromwell  himself  (1645). 

48  M.  Baiingstoke  (Red  Lion;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms),  with 
6680  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Salisbury  (R.  14)  and  Read- 
ing (p.  106).  Close  to  the  station,  on  the  right,  is  a  ruined  chapel  of 
the  16th  century.  The  Parish  Church  Is  a  Perp.  building,  restored. 

To  the  N.W.  is  (6X.)  Strathfleldaaye,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
with  the  camp-bed  and  other  memorials  of  the  Iron  Dake,  of  whom 
a  bronze  statue  has  been  erected  here.  His  charger  ^Copenhagen',  which 
he  rode  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  is  buried  in  the  garden.  —  Silcheatery 
4  H.  to  the  W.  of  Strathfleldsaye,  is  a  Tery  ancient  place,  with  interesting 
and  extensive  Boman  remains. 

The  remainder  of  the  route  to  Winchester  traverses  the  chalk 
downs  and  presents  no  features  of  special  interest. 

66  Y2  M.  Winchester.  —  Hotel*.  Geobgb,  comer  of  High  St.  and 
Jewry  St.,  well  spoken  of-,  *Eotai.,  St.  Peter  St.,  with  a  garden,  quiet; 
Black  Swan,  R.  Sl  A.  &«.  6<2.;  Eagle,  near  the  S.W.  station,  unpretending. 

Caba.  From  either  of  the  stations  to  most  of  the  hotels  U.;  from 
station  to  station  U.  Qd.;  per  hr.  3«.,  each  addit.  y^  hr.  1«.  3(2.  Each 
article  of  luggage  carried  outside  2d. 
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Bailway  Stations.  South  Western  Station  ^  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
town  I  Qfat  Wettei-n  Station  (for  Oxford,  London  via  Reading,  eto.)t  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the  river. 

Fishing  in  the  Itchen ;  apply  to  Mr.  ChalkUy^  fishing-tackle  maker, 
near  the  Cathedral. 

Winchester^  a  city  of  great  antiquity  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  19,500  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  chalk- 
hill  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Itchm, 

Before  the  Roman  invasiona  Winchester  was  known  under  the  name 
of  Caer  Cfwont  (white  castle),  which  was  Latinised  as  Vet^a  Belgarum.  the 
Belgae  being  the  British  tribe  which  had  its  settlement  here.  In  496  the 
Saxons  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  named  it  WinteceMter  (ceaster  = 
caatrnm).  Winchester  was  the  capital  of  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Wessex, 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  Birinus,  the  Apostle  of  the  West  of 
England,  in  635,  and  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  government  of  Alfred  the 
Great  and  Canute  the  Dane.  After  the  ITorman  Conquest  Winchester  for 
a  time  rivalled  London  in  commercial  importance,  but  soon  lost  its  pre- 
eminence, especially  after  its  visitation  by  a  serious  fire  in  1141.  Down 
to  the  Reformation,  however,  it  maintained  a  position  of  great  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignity.  Now-a-days  the  city  has  that  quiet  and  venerable  appearance 
which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  the  seat  of  a  cathedral;  and  the 
woollen  manufacture  for  which  it  was  once  famous  has  entirely  died  out. 
See  Dean  Kitchin's  'Winchester'  (^Historic  Towns'  series;  1890). 

To  reach  the  Cathedral  we  descend  the  High  Street ,  with  its 
curious  old  pent-house,  and  turn  to  the  right  by  a  narrow  passage 
close  to  the  City  Cross,  a  monument  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored). 

The  ^Cathedral  (daily  service  at  10  and  4,  with  fair  music), 
a  stately  edifice ,  incorporating  every  style  of  English  architecture 
from  the  Norman  to  the  Perpendicular,  was  founded  by  Bp.  Walk- 
elin  in  1079,  close  to  the  site  of  a  Saxon  church  of  the  7th  century. 
The  choir  and  transepts  were  finished  in  1093,  the  conversion  of 
the  nave  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular  was  begun  by  Bishop 
Edington  before  1366,  and  the  whole  was  completed  in  1486.  The 
builder  (or  transformer)  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  nave  was 
Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  the  renowned  architect,  ecclesiastic, 
and  statesman,  veho  occupied  the  see  from  1366  to  1404.  The 
church  is  the  longest  in  England,  measuring  560  ft.  in  all ;  the 
breadth  across  the  transepts  is  208  ft.  The  arms  of  the  transept  are 
flanked  with  aisles,  and  still  retain  the  form  of  a  pillared  basilica 
with  arcades.  The  first  employment  of  Pointed  architecture  is  seen 
in  the  addition  to  the  choir  on  the  E.  The  ♦W.  Facade,  with  its 
spacious  portal,  was  begun  in  1350  by  Bishop  Edington,  finished  in 
the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1860;  the  statue  of  William  of  Wyke- 
ham  is  modern.  The  general  effect  of  the  exterior  is  somewhat 
heavy  and  unlmposing,  and  the  stunted  proportions  of  the  only 
tower  detract  considerably  from  its  dignity.  The  Dec,  and  Perp. 
work  at  the  E.  end  is,  however,  very  fine.  The  Cathedral  is  dedicated 
to  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  and  the  Holy  Trinity;  the  choir  is  also  popul- 
Htly  supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Swithin  (Suetonius ;  day,  July 
15th),  whose  traditionary  connection  with  the  weather  is  ascribed 
to  the  legend  that  the  removal  of  his  body  to  the  shrine  prepared  for 
it  was  delayed  for  40  days  by  rain. 
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The  Interior  of  the  church  is  very  impreSRive  owing  to  the  beauty  of 
its  proportions,  the  great  length  (260  ft.)  of  the  Nayr,  and  the  fine  groining. 
Visitors  should  notice  the  remaining  traces  of  Walkelin's  l^orman  nave, 
snoh  as  the  arches  in  the  triforium.  The  fact  that  the  core  of  the  piers 
is  also  Norman  perhaps  accounts  for  their  unusual  massireness.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  features  of  Winchester  is  its  fine  "Chantry  Chapels^ 
most  of  which  were  founded  by  Bishops  of  Winchester  between  1360  and 
1486.  The  most  interesting  of  all  is  that  of  BUhop  WilUam  of  Wykeham^ 
designed  by  himself  (1366-1404),  in  one  of  the  bays  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
nave*,  and  the  nave  also  contains  that  of  Bithop  Fdington  (p.  77).  On 
the  wall  of  the  K.  aisle,  nearly  opposite  the  chantry  of  William  of 
Wykeham,  is  a  brass  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Jane  Auiten  (1776-1817), 
the  novelist.  Above  it  is  a  curious  old  epitaph.  Also  in  the  K.  aisle, 
not  far  off,  is  the  ancient  sculptured  Font^  in  black  marble,  dating  from 
the  12th  century.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  a  CatUoria,  or  singing 
gallery.  Much  of  the  old  stained  glass  was  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  but 
that  in  the  *W.  Window  dates  in  part  f^om  13fi0. 

The  Tbanseptb  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  church  as  it  now  stands,  and 
show  the  Norman  work  of  Bishop  Walkelin  almost  untouched  (1079-1098). 
The  later  Norman  work,  necessitated  by  the  fall  of  the  tower  early  in  the 
12th  cent.,  is  easily  recognized  by  its  finer  jointing.  The  8.  arm  con- 
tains memorials  of  BUhop  Wilherforce  (d.  1873)  and  of  Itaak  Walton  (d.l683; 
in  the  8ilkstede  Chapel),  whose  memory  is  indissolubly  associated  with 
the  Itchen  and  other  streams  of  the  neighbourhood.  The  mural  paint- 
ings in  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre^  in  the  N.  transept,  are  curious, 
though  much  damaged  by  neglect  (13th  cent.). 

The  Choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an  oaken  screen,  designed 
by  8ir  O.  O.  Scott.  On  passing  it  we  are  struck  with  the  immense 
thickness  of  the  piers  supporting  the  tower,  which  owe  their  unusual 
solidity  to  a  desire  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fate  of  the  first  tower, 
which  fell  soon  after  its  erection,  f^nder  the  tower  is  the  ancient  tomb 
which  is  said  by  a  dubious  tradition  to  hold  the  bones  of  William  Rvfvt 
(d.  1100).  The  oaken  "Stalls  of  1296,  darkened  with  a^^e,  are  richly  carved. 
The  pulpit  was  presented  by  Prior  Silkstede  in  1498,  but  the  bishop's 
throne  is  modem.  The  painted  glass  of  the  "E.  Window  dates  from 
about  1620.  Prolonging  the  choir  towards  the  E.  is  the  Presbytery^  con- 
taining a  fine  reredos  of  the  15th  cent,  (restored)  and  an  altarpiece  (Rais- 
ing of  Lazarus)  by  West.  The  presbytery  is  enclosed  at  the  sides  by 
handsome  stone  screens  (16(X)-26),  above  which  lie  six  richly  coloured 
wooden  mortuary  chests,  containing  the  bones  of  Ethelwolf,  Egbert, 
Canute,  and  other  kings,  preserved  from  the  old  cathedral.  The  identity 
of  the  diff'erent  skeletons,  however,  has  long  been  lost. 

Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory^  a  raised  platform  for  the  shrines  of 
the  patron  saints  of  the  cathedral.  The  E.  end  of  the  feretory  is  adorned 
with  fine  tabernacle-work,  and  in  the  middle  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault 
called  the  Holy  Hole,  probably  a  receptacle  for  relics.  To  the  right  and 
left  (N.  and  8.)  of  the  feretory  are  the  chantries  of  Bishops  Gardiner  (1666) 
and  Fox  (1628),  and  farther  to  the  £.  those  of  Bishop  Waynflete  (1447-86) 
and  Cardinal  Beaufort  (d.  1447).  Between  the  last  two  is  the  site  of  the 
once  famous  Shrine  of  St.  Swifhin  (p.  77). 

The  part  of  the  Cathedral  to  the  E.  of  the  feretory,  including  the  aisles, 
is  mostly  in  the  E.E.  style,  and  the  work  of  Bishop  Lucy  (1189-1204).  To 
the  E.  it  terminates  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  flanked  by  two  smaller  ones. 
The  Lady  Chapel,  one  bay  of  which  is  E.E.  and  the  other  Perp.  (16th  cent.), 
is  adorned  with  mural  paintings  ascribed  to  Flemish  or  German  artists 
of  the  16th  century.  The  marriage  of  Queen  Xary  with  Philip  of  Spain 
was  celebrated  here  in  1664,  and  the  chair  preserved  in  the  a^oining 
chapel  to  the  N.  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  in  which  she  sat  during 
that  ceremony.  The  statue  of  Bishop  North  (d.  1820)  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  by  Chantrey.  The  chapel  to  the  8.  was  fitted  up  as  a  chantry  by  Bishop 
Langtcn  (d.  1601),  who  is  buried  here,  and  that  to  the  N.,  the  Chapel 
of  the  Guardian  Angels  (12  th  cent.),  contains  the  monuments  of  two  bishops 
tiad  of  the  Earl  of  Portland  (d.  1634),  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Charles  I. 
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In  the  "S,  transept  is  tlie  entrance  to  the  Cbtpt,  the  W.  part  of  which, 
recently  cleared  oat,  shows  Walkelin's  original  plan  and  is  a  fine  spe- 
eimen  of  early-Korman  suhstructiire.  The  E.  part  is  the  work  of  fip. 
Lncy  (p.  75),  and  the  easternmost  bay  was  added  oy  Prior  Silkstede  (p.  18). 

The  Close  to  the  S.  of  the  church ,  with  its  smooth  turf  and 
abnndant  foliage,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  grey  and  venerable 
Cathedral.  The  entrance  to  the  Deanery ,  which  contains  somo 
remains  of  the  old  priory ,  is  distinguished  by  its  tliree  pointed 
arches  of  the  13th  cent. ,  and  some  Norman  arches  of  the  old 
chapter-house  are  also  risible.  The  passage  between  these  and  the 
S.  Transept  leads  to  the  Library y  which  contains  a  fine  copy  of 
the  Vulgate  and  some  relics  taken  from  the  coffin  of  William  Rufus. 

We  quit  the  Close  by  a  gate  in  the  S.  E.  corner,  pass  through 
the  handsome  King's  Gate  and  by  St,  Swithin's  Churchy  and  turn 
to  the  left  into  College  Street,  which  soon  brings  us  to  the  College, 
the  second  lion  of  Winchester.  (We  apply  for  admission  at  the 
porter's  lodge  at  the  second  gateway  to  the  right ;  fee.)  •Win- 
chester School ,  or  St.  Mary's  College ,  which  is  connected  with 
New  College ,  Oxford ,  was  also  built  by  William  of  Wykeham  in 
1373-96,  and,  though  extensive  new  buildings  have  become 
necessary,  the  older  parts  remain  nearly  unaltered.  It  has  ranked 
for  centuries  among  the  leading  public  schools  of  England,  and  is 
attended  by  400-500  boys. 

The  parts  shown  to  visitors  include  two  quadrangles,  surrounded  by 
the  picturesque  old  School  Buildings  t  the  entrance  to  the  Kitchen^  with  a 
singular  picture  of  a  *Trusty  Servant'-,  the  CJiapel^  containing  a  carved 
oak  pulpit  from  ITew  College ,  Oxford  ^  the  Cloisters ,  with  the  names  of 
Bishop  Ken  (1646)  and  other  eminent  Wykhamists  cut  in  the  stone;  the 
Dining  Hall;  and  the  old  lavatory,  known  by  the  boys  as  *Modb\  while 
they  call  the  shoe-blacking  place  ^Edom*  (Ps.  Ix.  8).  —  The  new  buildings, 
also  in  the  form  of  a  quadrangle,  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  old.  —  At  the  back 
are  the  *Cricket  Fields^  prettily  situated  on  the  river,  and  affording  a 
good  view  of  the  College. 

If  we  continue  our  way  along  College  Street,  we  reach,  after 
8  short  distance,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and  beyond 
the  river ,  the  ruins  of  Wolvesey  Palace,  a  Norman  structure  built 
"by  Bishop  Henri  de  Blois  in  1138.  Here,  in  1554,  Queen  Mary  re- 
ceived her  bridegroom  Philip  of  Spain ,  a  short  time  before  the 
celebration  of  their  marriage  in  the  Cathedral.  The  present  Epis- 
copal Palace  is  at  Farnham  (p.  76). 

From  Wolvesey  Palace  the  visitor  may  skirt  the  river  to  Soke 
Bridge ,  at  the  foot  of  High  St.  If  time  allow,  he  should  cross  the 
bridge  and  ascend  to  QUhi,)  the  top  of  St.  Giles's HiU,  which  affords 
an  admirable  •View  of  the  city.  —  At  one  time  Winchester  is  said 
to  have  possessed  no  fewer  than  ninety  churches.  Of  the  eleven 
now  in  existence  the  most  interesting,  after  the  Cathedral,  is  St. 
John's  Church,  in  St.  John  St,  at  the  foot  of  St.  Giles's  Hill,  the 
aisles  of  which  are  considerably  wider  than  the  nave.  The  style  is 
partly  Norman,  and  partly  E.E. 

At  the  foot  of  High  St.,  a  little  above  the  bridge,  is  the  Guild- 
hall,  a  modem  building  by  Sir  Q*  G.  Scott ,  containing  a  small 
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museum  (open  oa  week-days,  10-4).  —  Ascending  to  the  top  of 
the  High  St.,  passing  the  City  Gross  and  the  Pent  House  (see  p.  77), 
we  reach  the  West  Oate,  a  fortified  gateway  of  the  13th  century. 
—  Adjacent  (left)  Is  the  County  Court ,  with  a  fine  hall,  belong- 
ing to  a  castle  erected  here  hy  William  the  Conqueror,  but  afterwards 
altered  and  heightened  (13th  cent.).  On  the  wall  hangs  a  curious 
relic  known  as  ^King  Arthur's  Round  Table',  said  to  date  from  the  6th 
cent,  but  repainted  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. —  King  Alfred  is  said 
to  be  buried  in  Hyde  Abbey,  Jewry  St.,  part  of  which  is  now  a  barn. 

About  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  lies  the  •Hospital  of  St.  Oroas 
(adm.  for  1-3  pers.,  is.),  which  may  be  reached  either  through  Southgate 
Street,  or  by  a  path  along  the  bank  of  the  Itchen.  This  peculiar  in- 
stitution was  founded  in  ll36  by  Bishop  Henri  de  Bloia  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  13  poor  men,  unable  to  work,  and  for  the  partial  support  of 
100  others.  A  remnant  of  the  ancient  hospitality  is  still  maintained,  any 
one  who  applies  at  the  porter^s  lodge  being  entitled  to  the  refreshment 
of  a  horn  of  ale  and  a  slice  of  bread,  unless  the  daily  quantum  has  al- 
ready been  distributed.  The  *Churchi  completed  before  the  year  1200, 
and  lately  restored,  ia  a  beautiful  example  of  the  transition  from  the 
17orman  to  the  E.E.  style  of  architecture.  Among  the  most  interesting 
features  are  the  exquisitely  delicate  late-Korman  mouldings,  a  curious 
triple  arch  at  the  S.  transept  (external),  and  the  modem  polychrome 
painting  in  the  supposed  original  style.  Tne  quadrangle  and  its  surround- 
ings also  form  a  most  delightful  picture.  Visitors  are  conducted  to  the 
Refectory,  with  its  fine  open  roof,  and  to  the  Kitchen.  The  former  con- 
tains an  ancient  triptych,  attributed  to  Dtlrer  (Flemish?). 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Itchen,  not  far  from  the  hospital,  is  *8t. 
€ather%n€'t  EiU ,  crowned  by  a  group  of  trees  and  a  labyrinth  cut  in  the 
turf,  and  affording  an  admirable  view  of  the  ancient  town. 

From  St.  Oross  we  may  continue  our  walk  along  the  Itchen  to  (3  H.) 
the  pretty  village  of  Twy/ord  (see  below).  —  Admirers  of  the  'Christian 
Year  may  combine  in  one  excursion  from  Winchester  a  visit  to  (4V«  M.) 
EursUy  and  (51/2  H.)  OUerboumey  livings  held  by  the  Bev.  John  KebU 
(d.  1866),  who  IS  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the  former.  The  church 
was  rebuilt  by  him  with  the  profits  of  the  'Christian  Tear\  HursUy 
Home  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Richard  Cromvrell,  many  of  whose 
family  are  Duried  in  the  church. 


Beyond  Winchester  the  Railway  continues  to  descend  the 
valley  of  the  Itchen.  —  In  the  village  of  Twyford,  near  (70  M.) 
Shawfordj  Franklin  wrote  part  of  his  autobiography.  —  73  M. 
Bishopstoke  (Junction  Hotel),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Portsmouth 
on  the  left  and  Salisbury  on  the  right,  with  Dear's  large  factory 
for  food  for  horses,  dogs,  and  cattle.  —  76  M.  Swathling ;  77  M. 
St.  Denys  ;  78  M.  Northam. 

79  M.  Sonthampton.  —  Hotels.  *Sodth  Western  Railway  Hotel, 
a  large  house  at  the  terminus  j  Badley's,  opposite  the  station,  R.  &  A. 
5«.,  high  charges  for  porterage  of  luggage^  Hatgham's  Dolphin,  Royal, 
Stab,  Grown,  all  in  High  St.  ;Pikb,  on  the  Quay.  —  *Flowe»'8  Tkmpbbancb, 
Queen's  Terrace;  Goodridge's,  Railway,  near  the  station. — Rail.  Refresh- 
ment Rooms. 

Cabs.  Per  mile  Is.,  for  each  addit.  >/4  M.  8d.x  per  V«hr.  is.  6(1.,  »/4  hr. 
2«.,  1  hr.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  V^  hr.  6d.  With  2  horses  Is.  6<i.,  4<2.,  2s., 
2s.  6d.,  ds.,  Sd. 

Boat  to  Neiley  Alibey  with  one  man  3s.,  with  two  men  4«. ;  there  and 
back,  including  stay  of  2  hrs.,  Is.  By  time :  first  hr.  2s.,  each  addit.  hr. 
Is,  —  Small  boats  at  the  West  Quay,  without  rower,  6d.  per  hr. 
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Tramway  from  the  Terminaa  through  High  St.  and  Above  Bar  to  the 
Parky  and  thence  on  the  left  to  Shirley  and  on  the  right  to  Portswood 
C2cf.  or  Sd.).  —  OmnibuMS  from  the  Bar  Oate  to  Bitteme,   Totton^  etc. 

Steamers  to  the  Channel  Islandt^  see  B.  12  ^  to  the  Isle  of  Wight^  see 
B.  10.  Steamers  also  run  from  Southampton  to  ffi/the,  Porlsmouth,  ffavre^ 
Cherbourg,  and  8t.  Malo',  and  it  is  the  starting-point  of  the  mail-packets 
to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  steamers  of  the  NoHh 
German  Lloyd  also  call  here  on  their  way  to  and  from  America  (for  17ew 
York  on  Thurs.  &  Sun.)- 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office,  Oxford  St.,  close  to  the  Bailway  Terminus. 

Swimming  Baths  on  the  W.  shore,  at  the  foot  of  Hanchester  St. 

Bailway  Stations.  The  Terminus  or  Docks  Station  is  near  the  Docks 
and  about  V*  ^*  ftom  the  High  St. ;  and  there  are  suburban  stations  at 
Southampton  West^  Northam^  and  St,  Denys, 

Southampton,  the  second  town  of  Hampshiie,  with  60,235  inhab., 
is  beautifully  situated  on  Southampton  Water,  between  two  rivers 
flowing  into  that  arm  of  the  sea,  the  Jtchen  on  the  E. ,  and  the  Teat  or 
Anton  on  the  W.  The  town  was  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of 
the  Saxons,  and  it  is  said  that  here  Canute  the  Dane  gave  the 
famous  rebuke  to  his  flattering  courtiers.  After  the  Conquest 
the  town  carried  on  a  considerable  traffic  with  Venice,  Bordeaux, 
and  Bayonne.  In  1189  Southampton  was  the  place  of  embarkation 
of  the  Crusaders  under  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion ;  and  later,  in  1345 
and  1415  respectively,  it  saw  the  armies  of  Edward  III,  and 
Henry  V.  take  ship  for  the  invasion  of  France.  Philip  of  Spain, 
consort  of  Queen  Mary,  landed  here  in  1554,  and  Charles  I.  resided 
liere  for  a  considerable  time. 

The  main  body  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  who  had  been  living  in  Hol- 
land, left  Belfthaven,  in  July,  1620,  in  the  'Speedweir,  which  brought 
them  to  Southampton.  Here  they  found  the  ^Mayflower',  a  ship  hired 
for  their  voyage,  and  a  small  body  of  co-religionists  from  London.  The 
two  ships  proceeded  to  Plymouth,  where  the  *Speedweir  was  pronounced 
unseaworthy,  and  the  whole  of  the  voyagers  were  crowded  into  the 
'Mayflower'.    Comp.  p.  139. 

Southampton  owes  its  importance  to  its  admirably-sheltered 
harbour,  and  to  the  phenomenon  of  double  tides,  which  prolong 
high  water  for  two  hours.  The  BockB,  Including  four  large  dry 
docks  two  tidal  basins  (16  &  18  acres  in  area),  and  a  closed  dock, 
often  contain  several  steamers  of  very  large  size  (2000-4000  tons 
burden),  the  fitting  up  and  arrangements  of  which  will  repay  a 
thorough  inspection.  About  2000  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  two  millions,  enter  the  port  yearly  (steamers,  see  above). 

The  chief  relic  of  the  ancient  fortifications  of  the  town  is  the 
JBar  Qaie  in  the  High  Street,  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  as  the  N. 
city  gate,  and  lately  restored,  but  still  exhibiting  the  original 
Norman  arch.  The  part  above  the  archway  Is  used  as  the  Ouildhall. 
Here  are  preserved  the  rude  paintings  of  Sir  Bevis  of  Southampton 
and  the  giant  Ascupart,  whom  he  overcame  in  single  combat,  for- 
merly on  the  buttresses  of  the  gate.  (*View  of  the  town  from  the 
roof.)  The  South  Oate  and  the  West  Oate  also  formed  part  of  the 
old  circumvallation.  The  former,  with  a  tower  once  used  as  a 
prison,  is  near  the  *Town  or  Victoria  Pier  (toll  Id.).    Among  the 
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guns  of  the  ScUuting  Battery  on  the  adjoining  Platform,  or  Parade, 
is  one  dating  from  1542.  Adjacent  is  a  Statue  of  Ftince  Albert. 
Considerable  remains  of  the  old  walls  and  towers  still  exist  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  town.  The  old  castle  has,  however,  been  destroyed, 
except  part  of  the  foundations.  In  Queen's  Park  is  a  monument  to 
Oen,  Gordon. 

The  picturesque  High  Street,  with  many  old  houses,  runs  to  the 
N.  from  the  Town  Pier.  The  Church  of  St.  Michael  (St.  Michael's 
Square,  to  the  W.  of  the  High  Street)  contains  a  good  ♦Font  (12th 
cent.).  In  Winkle  Street,  near  the  quay,  is  the  small  hospital 
called  Domus  Dei,  or  Ood^B  House,  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  and 
little  altered  in  appearance  since  then ;  the  •Chapel  is  now  used  for 
religious  services  by  the  French  residents  of  Southampton.  A  tablet 
commemorates  the  fact  that  the  Earl  of  Cambridge,  Lord  Scrope, 
and  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  who  were  executed  for  a  conspiracy  against 
the  life  of  Henry  V.  in  1415,  are  interred  here.  The  Hartley  In- 
stitution,  founded  for  educational  and  literary  purposes,  in  the 
High  Street,  has  an  Imposing  facade  in  the  Italian  style.  It  contains 
a  small  picture-gallery  and  museum.  —  Near  the  West  Shore,  in 
Blue  Anchor  Lane,  to  the  W.  of  the  High  St,  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  Norman  dwelling  known  as  King  John's  House. 

The  Ordnance  Survey  ^  Map  Office ,  a  Government  establish- 
ment of  great  interest  and  importance,  has  its  seat  at  Southampton, 
in  a  large  building  on  the  W.  side  of  the  prolongation  of  the  High 
Street  towards  the  N.    About  400  men  are  employed  in  it. 

At  the  end  of  Above  Bar  St.  is  the  Park,  containing  statues  of 
Dr.  Watts  (1674-1748),  who  was  a  native  of  Southampton,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  (d.  1865).  Farther  on  are  Southampton  Common  and 
Bevois  Mount,  the  latter  (now  built  over)  taking  its  name  from  Sir 
Bevis  of  Southampton,  the  legendary  hero  of  the  town. 

The  EMViaoNS  afford  many  interesting  walks.  About  2Vi  H.  to  the 
"S.  lies  the  prettily-situated  Priory  of  St.  Denyt,  of  which  the  remains  are 
now  very  scanty.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Itchen  (to  reach  which  we 
must  return  from  the  Priory  to  the  bridge)  stands  Bititme,  the  Clatuen- 
tum  of  the  Romans,  where,  in  the  grounds  round  Bitteiti^  Manor,  some 
Roman  remains  still  exist.  —  To  the  8.E.  lies  (3  M.)  ^Netlev  Abbey  (adm. 
^.),  a  Cistercian  monastery  founded  by  Henry  III.  in  the  i3th  cent.,  and 
situated  in  a  spot  of  singular  loveliness.  Interesting  and  picturesque 
remains  of  the  E.E.  church  and  other  buildings.  [The  excursion  to  the 
abbey  may  be  made  by  steamer  or  small  boat  (p.  80)  the  whole  way  *,  by 
railway  (to  within  1  M.)  in  18-27  min.  \  by  floating  bridge  across  the  Itchen, 
near  the  docks,  to  WooUUm,  in  6  min.,  and  thence  by  railway,  in  8*10  min., 
or  on  footi  or,  lastly,  by  carriage  (fare  5-7«.).J  A  mile  to  the  8.  lies  the 
large  NeiUy  Military  Hapital^  with  accommodation  for  upwards  of  10(X) 
patients. 

*BmuU€u  Abbey  (p.  84)  may  be  reaehed  directly  from  Southampton  by 
crossing  Southampton  Water  by  steamer  (6d.)  to  (20  min.)  ffythe  (Dnun- 
mond  Arms),  and  walking;  thence  to  (47a  H.)  the  Abbey.  The  Abbey  Ilea 
on  the  borders  of  the  A«tr  Forest  (see  p.  83),  and  may  also  be  easily 
visited  from  Brockenhurst  or  Lyndhurst  (p.  83). 

Fbom  Southampton  to  Sausbdbt,  28V3  H.,  railway  in  i-li/4  hr.  (fares 
5«.,  3s.  6<i.,  2s.  6d.).  —  This  line  diverges  at  (6  M.)  Bishopstoke  (p.  80) 
from  the  main  line  to  Winchester  and  London.  —  13  M.  Romaey  (White 
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Horse;  Dolphin)^  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Andover  (p.  9S).     The  prettily 
situated  little  town,  with  a  Norman  *  Priory  Church,  Ilea  aboat  21/3  H. 
from  the  station.    In  the  neighbourhood  is  Broadlands,  the  country-seat 
of  Lord  Palmerston  (d.  1865).  —  28V2  H.  Salitburv,  see  p.  99. 
From  Southampton  to  Pcrt$mouth,  see  p.  58. 


To  the  S.W.  of  Southampton,  stretching  westwards  from  South- 
ampton Water ,  lies  the  so-called  ^New  Forest ,  an  ancient  royal 
hunting  demesne,  containing  some  of  the  most  characteristic  wood- 
land scenery  in  England.  The  extent  of  the  district  included 
in  the  name  is  about  140  square  miles,  hut  little  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  this  now  belongs  to  the  crown.  Many  of  the  oaks  and 
other  trees  are  very  line,  but  there  are  also  large  tracts  of  heath 
and  cultiTated  land;  the  comparatiTO  absence  of  water  will, 
however,  strike  most  visitors  as  a  drawback.  The  deer  with 
which  the  Forest  was  formerly  stocked  have  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  it  contains  large  numbers  of  hogs  and  small,  rough- 
looking  horses.  The  naturalist  will  also  find  much  to  interest  him 
in  its  fauna  and  flora,  and  for  entomologists  it  is  a  particularly 
happy  hunting-ground.  The  most  convenient  centre  from  which 
to  explore  the  Forest  is  Lyndhurst  (see  below),  but  the  pedestrian 
may  also  fix  his  headquarters  at  Brockenhurst  (p.  95). 

Lyndharst  (*Oroi0n,  R.&A.  4  s. ,  an  unpretending  country 
hotel,  often  full  in  summer ;  numerous  lodgings),  the  capital  of 
the  New  Forest,  is  a  pleasantly  situated  village,  21/2  M.  from 
Lyndhurst  Road  Station  (p.  95 ;  omn.  several  times  a  day.  Is  inside, 
6d.  outside).  The  church,  rebuilt  in  1863,  contains  a  fine  fresco 
of  the  *Ten  Virgins'  by  Sir  Fred.  Leighton  (E.  wall)  and  a  piece  of 
very  realistic  sculpture  by  Coekerell  (under  the  tower).  Near  the 
church  is  the  Queen's  House j  the  residence  of  the  Deputy  Surveyor 
of  the  Forest;  in  the  Verderers'  Hall  (open  to  visitors)  is  an  old 
stirrup,  which  one  absurd  tradition  calls  that  of  William  Kufus, 
while  another  relates  that  dogs  small  enough  to  pass  through  it  were 
exempt  from  the  ^expeditation',  or  removal  of  the  middle  claw, 
formerly  inflicted  on  dogs  of  private  persons  living  in  the  Forest. 

The  pedestrian  alone  can  thoroughly  explore  the  New  Forest,  but 
the  hurried  traveller  may  see  its  chief  beauties  in  the  course  of  a  single 
day's  drive  (or  walk)  from  Lyndhurst  by  taking  the  following  round  of 
about  16  M.  (one-horse  carr,  about  15*.  and  gratuity).  —  We  first  drive 
to  the  N.  to  (3>/4  M.)  MimUad  (Trusty  Servant  Inn),  stopping  on  the 
way  to  visit  (1  H.)  the  Kennels  of  the  New  Forest  Hunt  (fee  to  keeper). 
For  Minstead  we  turn  to  the  left  about  Va  M.  farther  on,  the  road  in  a 
straight  direction  leading  to  (2  M.)  Cadnam.  Beyond  Minstead  we  pass 
between  Cattle  Malwood  on  the  left  and  Caetle  Malwood  Lodge  (Sir  Wm. 
Vernon  Harcourt)  on  the  right,  and  after  about  1  H.  turn  to  the  left  and 
follow  the  road  crossing  the  high-lying  Stoney  Crots  Plain.  In  the  pretty 
wooded  valley  below  us  to  the  right  is  the  Rufus  Stone,  erected  last 
century  by  the  Earl  of  Delaware,  a  descendant  of  the  founder  of  the  State 
of  Delaware,  on  the  supposed  spot  of  the  death  of  the  king  (see  in- 
scription). [We  may  send  the  carriage  on  to  the  (1  M.)  Stoney  Cross  Inn 
(Compton  Avms)^  while  we  make  the  short  digression  to  the  monument.] 
At  Stoney  Cross  we  bend  to  the  left  and  begin  our  homeward  Journey  by 
making  for  (SVa  M.)  *Boldrewood^  where  we  inspect  the  *King'  and  *Queen' 
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oaks  and  other  maj^niflcent  trees.  Al)out  V/2  H.  farther  on  is  the  *Mark 
Ash  Wood^  an  imposing  forest  sanctuary  with  hundreds  of  noble  beeches. 
We  then  proceed  by  a  new  road  through  Knight  Wood^  with  its  famous 
oak  (about  20  ft.  in  girth),  to  the  (2  M.)  main  road,  and  then  follow  the 
latter  to  the  N.K.  (left)  to  (IVs  H.)  Bank,  where  the  red  house  of  Hiss 
firaddon  (Mrs.  Maxwell)  is  conspicuous  on  the  hill  to  the  right.  Thence 
to  Lyndhurst,  1  M.  —  Walkers  may  shorten  some  of  the  above  distances 
]>y  footpaths.  A  map  of  the  New  Forest  from  the  Ordnance  Survey  (1  inch 
to  the  mile)  may  be  obtained  at  Southampton  or  Lyndhurst  for  6d. 

By  the  direct  road  Beaulieu  Abbey  (see  p.  82)  is  7  M.  from  Lynd- 
hurst, but  a  pleasant  detour  may  be  made  via  BrocUnhurst  (p.  96),  which 
lies  4  M.  to  the  8.  of  Lyndhurst  and  5  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey.  — 
Beaulieu,  pronounced  Bnolep  (Montagu  Armn),  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  head  uf  Beaulieu  Creeks  where  the  little  river  Exe  flows  into  it.  The 
Cistercian  abbey  of  Beaulieu  was  founded  by  King  John  in  1204,  and 
possessed  the  privilege  of  a  sanctuary  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  Margaret  of  Anjou  and  her  son  Prince  Edward  fotmd 
shelter  hero  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury,  so  fatal  to  the  red 
rose  of  Lancaster.  Passing  under  an  ivy-clad  portal,  we  reach  the  Abbofs 
House,  now  used  as  a  residence  by  Baron  Montagu.  The  ^Church  of 
the  village,  in  the  E.  £.  style,  was  the  refectory  of  the  Abbey.  On  the 
E.  wall  is  a  curious  monument  with  an  inscription  in  the  form  of  an 
acrostic,  the  name  being  formed  by  the  initial  letters  of  the  lines. 

12.  The  Channel  Islands. 

The  Channel  Islands  are  usually  visited  by  steamboat  from  South- 
ampton or  Weymouth n,  as  mentioned  below;  but  as  the  hours  are  some- 
times changed,  the  traveller  should  consult  the  railway  and  steamboat 
time-tables.  Steamers  also  ply  from  Plymouth.  In  all  cases  the  sea-passage 
is  frequently  lengthened  through  fog. 

1.  FsoM  SoDTHAMPTON  (p.  80).  Mail-steamcrs  ply  daily  (except  Sun.) 
from  Southampton  to  (8  hrs.)  Guernsey  and  (10  hrs.)  Jersey,  usually 
starting  at  midnight  (Sat.  at  10.30  p.m.,  for  Jersey  only).  They  sail  in 
connection  with  the  London  <C'  South  Western  Railway^  the  mail-trains  of 
which  leave  London  (Waterloo)  at  9.45  p.m.  (Sat.  7.45  p.m.)  and  run  along- 
side the  boats.  Through-fares  from  London  b3«.,  285.,  25s. ;  return-tickets, 
available  for  one  month,  48«.,  3d«.,  SOx.;  2nd  and  Srd  class  paasengera  may 
travel  in  the  saloon  for  5«.  extra.  Fares  from  Southampton  20«.,  i4«.  j 
return  33#.,  23s. 

2.  Fkoh  WfiTMOuTH  (p.  98).  Steamers  daily  (except  Mon.  \  in  con- 
nection with  the  trains  of  the  Qreat  Western  Railway;  shortest  sea-passage), 
starting  at  2.16  a.m.,  and  reaching  Guernsey  in  4Va,  and  Jersey  in  6*/4  hrs. 
Fares  the  same  as  the  above.  Travellers  from  London  (Paddington)  leave 
at  9.15  p.m.,  so  that  the  whole  journey  occupies  9*/2-li*/4  ^^^' 

3.  From  Plymouth  (Sutton  Pool  \  p.  139).  Steamers  start  for  the  Chan- 
nel Islands  every  Mon.  and  Thurs.  at  8  p.m.;  fares  to  Guernsey  16s.,  12s., 
9s.  •,  return  275. 6d.,  20s.,  155. ;  to  Jersey  18s.,  145.,  IO5. ;  return  305.,  225.,  I65. 

September  is  the  best  month  fur  a  visit  to  the  Channel  Islands. 
Few  travellers  will  care  to  make  this  trip  unless  they  can  spend  a  week 
at  least  among  the  Islands,  but  a  fortnight,  a  month,  or  more  may  be 
pleasantly  passed  in  exploring  them.  The  following  Plan  voh  a  Webk^s 
ToDR  will  be  found  convenient.  1st  Day:  St.  Peter  Port,  in  Guernsey, 
and  excursion  to  ^8^.  Sampson,  Bordeaux  Harbour,  and  L'Aneresse  Bay.  — 
2nd  Day:  From  St.  Peter  Port  to  Moulin  Huet^  the  Creux  Mahie^  JAhon 
Island,  and  other  points  on  the  S.  and  S.W.  coast  of  Guernsey.  —  Srd 
A  4th  Days:  Visits  to  Aldemey  and  to  Sark  (note  the  days  on  which 
steamers  ply  to  these  islands,  p.  89).  —  5th  Day:  From  Guernsey  to  Jersey. 
Bt.  Helier's.  Excursion  to  Oorey  and  Mt.  Orgueil.  —  6th  Day:  From  St. 
Helier's  to  St,  Auhin^s,  St.  Brelade^s  Bay,  the  Corbi^re,  the  £tac,  the  Orive 
au  London,  the  Qrhoe  au  Lecq^  and  back  through  the  interior  of  the  island. 

—  7th  Day :   Excursion  from  St.  Helier's  to  Bouley  Bay  and  the  N.  Coast. 

—  The  only  adequate  method  of  exploring  these  Islands  is  on  foot.    But 
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Bxcubsion-Brakks  (fare  2s.  6<f.),  plying  daily  (includinG;  Sun.)  from  St. 
Peter  Port  in  Guernsey  and  f^om  St.  Heller's  in  Jersey,  afford  a  convenient 
.means  of  yisiting  the  principal  points  of  interest,  which,  in  the  case  of 
each  island,  are  included  in  the  course  of  three  drives.  Programmes  of 
the  routes  may  be  obtained  at  the  livery-stables  or  from  the  guides  that 
accompany  the  cars.     Oarriaget,  20-25«.  per  day. 

Jersey  and  Guernsey  have  each  a  local  copper  coinage,  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  British  pence  and  half-pence.  With  this  exception  British 
money  alone  is  legally  current  in  Jersey,  but  both  in  that  island,  and  to 
a  greater  extent  In  Guernsey  and  Aldemey,  French  gold  and  silver  coins 
and  local  U.  notes  are  also  in  circulation.  In  many  shops  in  Guernsey 
a  premium  of  is.  per  U.  is  given  for  British  money.  The  custom-dues 
are  light.  Tobacco,  cigars,  and  tea  are  cheap,  so  are  the  inferior  spirits 
and  cordials  used  in  the  Islands.  High-class  wines  and  spirits  are, 
however,  little  cheaper  than  in  England,  and  provisions  generally  are 
quite  as  dear. 

Those  who  desire  a  longer  account  of  the  Islands  are  referred  to  the 
special  histories  by  Falle^  Dunean^  Tupper,  and  Boskins,  to  the  account  of 
InffUs^  and  to  'The  Channel  Islands',  by  Ansted  and  Latham.  Victor 
Hugo's  ^Toilers  of  the  Sea^  should  be  read  by  visitors  to  Guernsey;  Miss 
ffesba  Stretton's  *The  Doctor^s  Dilemma*  by  visitors  to  Sark. 

The  group  usually  known  as  the  Channel  Islands  consists  of 
Jersey,  Ouemsey,  Alderney^  and  Sark,  together  with  a  number  of 
Islets  and  rocks.  Their  joint  area  amounts  to  about  76  sq.  M., 
and  in  1881  they  contained  87,731  inhabitants.  Geographically 
they  belong  to  France,  lying  in  the  bay  of  St.  Malo,  within  a  distance 
of  10-30  M.  from  the  coast  of  Normandy,  while  Alderney,  the  most 
northerly  of  the  group,  is  fully  50  M.  from  England.  They  have, 
however,  belonged  to  England  for  seven  centuries,  being  a  remnant 
of  its  Norman  possessions  lost  in  1204.  The  beautiful  scenery  of 
the  Islands  comprises  views  of  wild  grandeur  and  pleasing  rural 
landscapes  within  a  very  limited  space.  The  rocky  coasts  of  the  larger 
islands,  indeed,  vie  with  the  finest  scenery  of  the  kind  in  Great 
Britain.  The  strategic  position  of  the  Islands  is  so  important  that 
the  British  government  has  spent  vast  sums  on  their  defences.  St. 
Peter  Port,  St.  Heller's,  and  other  points  are  defended  by  strong 
forts ;  while  the  numerous  martello-towers,  watch-houses,  etc.  — 
now  left  to  decay  —  are  relics  of  an  obsolete  system  of  defence. 
The  good  roads  in  the  larger  islands  are  also  military  works. 

History.  The  early  history  of  the  Islands  is  wrapped  in  obscurity. 
The  original  inhabitants,  who  have  left  traces  of  their  presence  in  the 
cromlechs,  were  probably  of  Celtic  (Breton)  race.  The  Roman  occupa- 
tion of  Gaul  extended  to  these  islands ,  and  Jersey  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Caesarea  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine.  Christianity  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  6th  cent,  by  two  missionaries  from  the 
Continent,  whose  names  have  been  perpetuated,  in  St.  Helier*s,  in  Jersey, 
and  St.  Sampson ,  in  Guernsey.  M  a  later  date  they  were  occupied  by 
Bollo  and  his  ^Northmen,  and  they  became  part  of  the  duchy  of  Kormandy 
in  932.  Under  the  first  four  Norman  kings  of  England  the  Islands  were  alter- 
nately under  English  and  Norman  rule,  but  since  the  accession  of  Henry  n. 
(1154)  they  have  been  permanently  united  with  England.  They  remained, 
liowever,  under  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Coutances 
down  to  the  Reformation ,  when  they  were  annexed  to  the  see  of  Win- 
chester. King  John  is  said  to  have  granted  a  charter  to  Guernsey,  and 
it  seems  at  least  certain  that  the  Islands  have  enjoyed  a  distinct  political 
existence  since  his  reign.  In  the  Civil  War  Jersey  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  King,  and  Guernsey  that  of  the  Parliament,  a  divergence    of  which 
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traces  are  still  noticeable.  Daring  the  French  and  American  wars  the  is- 
landers reaped  a  rich  harvest  by  privateering  and  smngglinE.  Since  then 
their  legitimate  trade,  and  with  it  their  prosperity,  has  steadily  increased. 

The  Geological  Formation  of  the  Islands  is  almost  entirely  gruiitic, 
stratified  rocks  occarring  only  in  Jersey  and  Aldemey.  The  granite  is 
generally  of  the  syenite  variety,  and  is  much  quarried  for  building  pur- 
poses. The  coasts  are  generally  very  rugged,  forming  numerous  bold 
headlands  and  capacious  bays.  The  Islands  contain  no  hills  of  great  ele- 
vation, the  highest  being  about  365  ft.  (in  8ark).  Jersey  is  well  wooded. 
The  CUmtBte  is  very  mild  and  equable,  the  mean  annual  temperature 
being  about  61°  Fahr. ,  and  is  admirably  adapted  for  persons  with 
weak  chests.  The  rain-fall,  amounting  to  30-35  inches,  is  rather  high, 
but  the  rapid  evaporation  prevents  undue  humidity.  Snow  and  frost 
are  rare.  The  so-called  ^Summer  of  St.  Martin%  resembling  the  Indian 
Summer  of  America,  usually  sets  in  about  the  middle  of  October. 
The  Soil  is  fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  firuit,  wheat,  and  turnips; 
and  in  Jersey  potatoes  are  extensively  cultivated  for  exportation.  Large 
quantities  of  grapes  and  tomatoes,  ripened  under  glass  but  generally 
without  artificial  heat,  are  exported  from  Guernsey.  Figs,  medlars,  etc. 
also  reach  maturity  in  the  open  air;  and  American  aloes,  palms,  mag- 
nolias, and  similar  plants  flourish.  The  chief  manure  used  is  Vraic^  or 
sea-weed,  the  regular  gathering  of  which  forms  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic sights  in  the  Islands.  The  small  and  finely-shaped  cattle  peculiar 
to  the  Channel  Islands  are  widely  knovm  and  highly  prized  under  the 
name  of  Aldemeys ;  they  are  remarkable  for  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  milk  they  yield,  and  make  dairy-farming  a  very  profitable  pursuit. 
The  chief  varieties  of  fish  are  the  turbot,  mallet,  John  Dory,  lobsters, 
crabs,  conger-eels,  oysters,  and  a  kind  of  sand-eel  called  the  Ha$^on*, 
The  vegetation  of  the  Islands  is  very  rich  and  varied,  and  the  naturalist 
will  also  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  birds  of  Guernsey  and  the 
zoophytes  of  Sark  (p.  91). 

The  vernacular  Language  is  the  old  17orman  French,  varying  consid- 
erably in  the  different  islands  f ;  and  commoner  in  Guernsey  than  in  Jersey. 
English,  however,  is  very  generally  spoken  in  the  towns,  where  there  is 
a  large  admixture  of  English  residents  attracted  by  the  climate  and 
scenery.  French  is  the  official  language  of  the  courts.  The  inhabitants 
have  preserved  many  of  their  old  laws  and  customs,  and  are  in  several 
respects  different  both  from  their  English  and  their  French  neighbours. 
In  matters  of  government  the  Islands  form  two  divisions  or  bailiwicks, 
one  consisting  of  Jersey  alone,  the  other  of  Guernsey  and  the  smaller 
islands.  Freeman  styles  them  ^distinct  commonwealths'.  Each  bailiwick 
is  presided  over  by  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a  bailiff,  or  judge,  appointed 
by  the  Crown  and  assisted  by  a  'States  Assembly*.  The  latter  body  in- 
cludes the  ^jurats*  (see  below),  the  rectors  of  the  parishes,  and  a  number 
of  elected  deputies.  Judicial  aflUlrs  are  managed  by  a  Boyal  Court,  con- 
sisting of  the  bailiff  and  twelve  'jurats%  or  magistrates.  The  laws  relating 
to  property  are  very  peculiar,  those  of  succession  being  specially  elaborate. 
All  male  inhabitants  are  bound  to  serve  in  the  local  militia. 

In  approaching  the  Channel  Islands  from  Southampton  or  Wey- 
mouth, the  steamer  first  comes  in  sight  of  the  dangerous  rocks  called 
the  Casquets,  where  the  only  son  of  Henry  I.  perished  by  shipwreck 
in  1120 ++,  and  where  the  Victory,  a  man-of-war,  was  lost  with  1100 
men  in  1744.    They  are  now  marked  by  a  triple  flashing  light. 


t  Students  of  the  patoi*  will  find  excellent  material  in  the  poems  and 
texts  published  in  the  Guille-AUes  Library  Series,  edited  by  J.  L,  Pifts^ 
with  English  translations  and  notes  (Bichard,  Guernsey). 

ft  Such  is  the  tradition,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  catastrophe  seems 
to  have  taken  place  upon  Les  Catte*  Razes  reef  near  Barfleur.  William  of 
Malmesbury,  writing  in  the  year  of  the  accident,  says :  *the  king's  son  set  sail 
*rom  Barfleur  and  the  ship  was  driven  on  a  rock  not  far  from  the  «Aore\ 
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Alderney  (p.  89)  lies  about  8  M.  to  the  £.  The  first  stopping-place 
is  8t,  Peter  Port,  the  capital  of  Guernsey,  where  cabs  and  porters 
await  the  arriyal  of  the  steamer. 

6iieniS07  ('green  isle' ;  Latin,  Samid),  the  second  in  size  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  is  triangular  in  form,  and  measures  9^2  M. 
in  length  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  and  about  6  M.  in  breadth  at  its 
widest  part.  The  S.  coast  consists  of  a  bold  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted cliff,  rising  perpendicularly  to  a  height  of  270  ft. ,  from 
which  the  land  slopes  gradually  down  to  the  flat  beach  on  the  N. 
The  climate  of  Guernsey  is  one  of  the  most  equable  in  Europe,  the 
summer  being  cool  and  the  winter  mild,  and  hence  it  is  the  chief 
resort  of  the  invalid  visitors  to  the  Channel  Islands.  The  coast- 
scenery  is  finer  than  that  of  Jersey,  but  the  interior  is  thinly  wooded 
and  less  attractive.   Pop.  (1881)  32,659. 

St.  Peter  Fort.  —  Hotels.  *Old  Oovxbviisns  Houbb,  on  the  liill,  B. 
from  2s.  6(1.,  'pens'.  Bs.  6(i.-10«.;  ^Sotai.,  facing  the  sea,  'pens'.  8«.  M.\ 
Cablton  or  Plaidebib,  Pollet  Str.,  R.  &  A.  from  2*.,  *penfl\  7*. ;  Victobia, 
High  St.,  with  windows  on  the  Esplanade,  commercial,  with  baths,  'pens'*. 
7-8<. ;  Channbl  Iblandb  Hotbl,  facing  the  sea;  Gbown,  facing  the  har- 
bour, plain,  'pens'.  6».  —  Kumerous  private  lodgings. 

Cab  from  the  pier  to  the  hotels  2«. ;  Porter  from  pier  Qd. 

Ezcur«ion-Gara,  see  p.  85.  —  Catriage^  20».  per  day. 

Boats.  Small  rowing-boats,  64.  per  hour.  Sailing-boat,  with  man,  to 
Herm  10».  •,  to  Bark  (V/t  hr.  with  good  wind),  20». 

Bathing  Places,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  bay;  adm.  3(1.  Publie  Bathing 
Places  adjoining. 

St.  Peter  Port,  a  town  of  16,600  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  In  a  shallow  bay  on  the  E.  side.  The  old  town 
next  to  the  sea  is  somewhat  poorly  built,  though  quaint  and  pictur- 
esque, but  the  modern  quarters  beyond  and  on  each  side  contain 
numerous  substantial  edifices.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  broad  Esplanade 
which  skirts  the  harbour  is  the  Gothic  Town  Church  (8t,  Peter's), 
perhaps  the  most  important  specimen  of  mediaeval  architecture 
(early  14th  cent.)  in  the  Islands,  lately  restored  and  decorated. 
Behind  the  church  is  the  commodious  Market,  200  ft.  in  length, 
where  fine  displays  of  fish,  flowers,  and  vegetables  are  usually  to  be 
seen.  The  arcades  to  the  right  are  known  as  the  French  Market,  be- 
cause the  fruit  and  vegetables  sold  there  come  chiefly  from  France. 
At  the  E.  end  of  the  latter  is  the  entrance  to  the  Ouille-AlUs  Library 
and  Reading  Room,  founded  by  two  natives  of  the  town  (open  daily, 
except  Sun.,  10-9;  tourists  are  invited  to  use  the  place  without 
charge}.  From  the  S.  side  of  the  church  the  steep  Cornet  St.  ascends 
to  Hauteville  St.,  No  38  in  which  is  *HautevUle  Bouse,  a  large  house 
of  gloomy  exterior,  the  former  residence  of  Victor  Hugo,  whose 
'Toilers  of  the  Sea'  has  its  scene  in  Guernsey.  The  house  (shown 
daily;  small  fee)  contains  numerous  interesting  memorials  of  the 
poet.  The  glass-covered  room  at  the  top,  the  floor  of  which  is  also 
a  massive  slab  of  glass,  admitting  light  to  the  house  below,  was 
Hugo's  study,  and  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  port  and  neigh- 
bouring islands. 
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From  the  N.  or  White  Rock  Pier,  at  which  the  steamers  lie,  the 
ATenue  St.  Julien  ascends  to  the  fashionable  quarter  of  the  town, 
near  Cambridge  Parky  at  one  end  of  which  is  Castle  Cary^  the  resi- 
dence of  seTeral  of  the  govemois,  and  conspicuous  from  the  sea. 
Near  the  other  end  is  the  Candie  Library,  for  which  visitors  may 
obtain  a  ticket  on  written  application.  Farther  S.  is  the  prominent 
Victoria  Tower  (view;  key  at  the  Militia  Arsenal  opposite;  small 
fee),  built  to  commemorate  the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince 
Albert  in  1846.  Still  farther  to  the  S.  are  the  Orange  Club  (visitors 
admitted  on  introduction)  and  the  large  but  unattractive  building 
of  Elizabeth  College.  In  Manor  St.  is  the  Royal  Court  House,  where 
the  States  meet,  with  several  portraits. 

On  a  rocky  islet  in  the  harbour,  connected  with  the  shore  by  a 
long  breakwater,  rises  Castle  Comet  (no  admission),  the  old  re« 
sidence  of  the  governor,  and  formerly  considered  a  strong  fortress. 
Part  of  it  is  said  to  be  of  Roman  workmanship.  In  1672  it  was 
blown  up  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  The  infant  daughter  of 
the  governor.  Viscount  Hatton,  was  discovered  next  day  unhurt  and 
asleep  amid  the  ruins,  and  lived  to  be  the  Countess  of  Winchelsea 
and  mother  of  30  children.  Farther  to  the  S.,  on  the  cliff  overlook- 
ing the  bathing-places  (p.  87),  is  Fort  Oeorge,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Islands. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Guernsey  consists  In  the  coast-scenery  on 
the  S.E.  and  S.  There  are  inns  at  various  points  of  the  coast,  but 
the  best  plan  is  to  fix  our  headquarters  at  St.  Peter  Port. 

About  172  M.  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter  Port  is  Fermain  Bay,  with  a 
sandy  beach  backed  by  walls  of  rock.  On  the  height,  1/2  M.  to  the 
S.,  rises  the  Doyle  Column,  150  ft.  high  (key  at  first  cottage  to  the 
W.),  erected  in  honour  of  Sir  John  Doyle,  a  former  governor  of 
the  island,  and  commanding  an  extensive  view.  The  view  from 
the  promontory  of  Jerbourg,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.,  is,  however,  quite  as 
fine.  *Moulin  Huet  Bay,  to  the  W.  of  the  point,  and  21/2  M.  from 
St.  Peter  Port,  is  one  of  the  finest  spots  in  Guernsey.  The  cliffs 
here,  200-300  ft.  in  height,  are  very  imposing.  Farther  on  is  the 
charming  Saints'  Bay.  Round  the  next  point  is  Icart  Bay,  with  the 
picturesque  cove  of  Petit  Bot  (Rfmts.)  in  its  N.W.  angle.  The  most 
interesting  points  farther  on  are  the  Qouffre  (Hotel),  a  kind  of  rocky 
cauldron  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  gorge,  4^2  ^*  ^^om  the  harbour ; 
the  Corbihre  (5  M.),  a  headland  remarkable  for  the  green  veins  inter- 
secting its  pink  and  gray  granite;  and  the  Creux  Mahie  (6V2M.), 
a  cavern  200  ft.  long,  accessible  by  a  steep  and  difficult  descent 
from  the  cliffs  above.  The  points  from  Fermain  Bay  to  the  Gouffre 
may  be  visited  in  the  course  of  a  fatiguing  but  interesting  walk 
(2-3  hrs.)  along  a  narrow  path  skirting  the  slopes  and  tops  of  the 
cliffs. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin ,  21/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  St.  Peter 
Port,  has  a  pretty  porch ;   and  the  Chapel  of  St.  Apolline,  near  St. 
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Saviour's,  4  M.  to  the  W.,  is  a  cnrions  example  of  very  early  archi- 
tectare  (ascribed  to  the  5th  cent.). 

At  the  S.  W.  angle  of  the  island  are  (71/2  M.  from  St  Peter  Port) 
Pleinmont  Point  and  Caves,  and  off  the  coast  the  Hanois  Boeks  and 
lighthouse.  The  deserted  watch- honse  on  the  cliff,  above  the  OuU 
Boek  (echo),  is  identified  with  the  *Hannted  Honse'  in  the  'Toilers 
of  the  Sea'.  A  good  road  skirts  the  lowN.  W.  coast,  irith  its  pictur- 
esque wide  bays,  defended  by  forts  and  batteries.  Near  the  village  of 
UErie  (Inn)  is  a  well-preserved  dolmen,  known  as  the  Creux  des 
Fies.  Off  the  coast  here  is  the  small  island  of  Likou,  with  some 
picturesque  rocks,  once  the  seat  of  an  old  priory  (12th  cent). 

Omkibusbs  (2d.)  run  to  the  N.  from  St.  Peter  Port  to  8t  Samp- 
son, the  second  town  of  the  island,  with  important  quarries  of  blue 
granite,  which  is  largely  exported  to  London.  About  halfway  we 
pass,  Y2  M.  to  the  left.  Ivy  Castle,  a  picturesque  Norman  ruin ;  and 
a  little  farther  on  an  Obelisk  in  memory  of  Admiral  Lord  Saumarez 
(1757-1836),  a  native  of  St.  Peter  Port.  Beyond  St.  Sampson  is 
Vale  Castle,  or  St.  Michael's  Castle,  above  the  small  bay  known  as 
Bordeaux  Harbour,  noted  for  its  fine  zoophytes.  A  pleasant  walk 
may  be  taken  thence  to  L*Aneresse  Bay  and  Common  (with  nu- 
merous Celtic  remains),  at  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  return- 
ing to  St.  Peter  Port  by  VaU  Church  (1117)  and  *Doyle's  Road'. 

About  3  M.  to  the  £.  of  Guernsey  lie  the  islets  of  Harm  and  Jethon 
(occasional  excuvsion-steamers ',  boat,  see  p.  87),  both  overrun  by  immense 
numbers  of  rabbits.  Herm  possesses  a  small  ^creux*  like  that  in  Sark 
(p.  91) ;  but  the  only  part  of  the  island  now  open  to  visitors  is  the  *8hell- 
beach%  one  of  the  happiest  hunting-grounds  for  the  conchologist  in  Qreat 
Britain.  The  channels  to  the  £.  and  W.  of  these  islets  are  known  as  the 
Great  and  Little  Russel. 

The  islands  of  Aldemey  and  Sark  should  be  visited  from  Guern- 
sey before  we  go  on  to  Jersey. 

Steahbrs  leave  8t  Peter  Port  for  Aldemey  and  Cherbourg  on  Tues., 
Thurs.,  and  Sat.  at  9  or  9.30  a.m.,  returning  on  Wed.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat. 
or  Sun.  (fares  to  Alderaey  4«. ;  to  Cherbourg  8t.  and  12i.,  return,  avail- 
able for  a  month,  iSU,  and  16<.)',  for  Sarh^  several  times  weekly  (return- 
fare  2«.)^  for  Oranville  on  Hon.  (fare  8s.);  for  Bt,  Malo  on  Tues.  (fare  8«.). 
The  above  data  refer  to  the  summer  months.  —  Steamers  from  Guernsey 
to  Jersey,  see  p.  84  (fares  fit.,  8«.  6<i.). 

Aldemey  (French  Aurigny,  Latin  Aurinid) ,  the  third  in  size 
of  the  Channel  Islands,  lies  20 M.  to  theN.  of  Guernsey,  and  is  4  M. 
In  length  and  IV2  M.  in  breadth.  In  1881  it  contained  2039  in- 
habitants, most  of  whom  are  English.  Of  great  military  importance, 
it  is  defended  by  a  series  of  strong  forts  and  batteries,  the  most 
important  being  Fort  Albert,  on  the  N.side,  the  guns  of  which  com- 
mand the  harbour  of  Braye,  where  the  steamer  lands  its  passen- 
gers. The  costly  but  ill-designed  breakwater  is  often  damaged 
by  the  violence  of  the  sea.  About  1 M.  from  the  pier,  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  is  the  small  town  of  St,  Anne  (Scott's  Hotel,  *pens'. 
Ss.  6d. ;  several  small  Inns ;  lodgings),  with  a  new  church  in  the 
E.E.  style,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  erected  to  the  memory 
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of  John  Le  Mesaiier,  the  last  of  the  hereditary  governors.  As  iu 
Guernsey,  the  S.  and  S.E.  coast  of  Alderney  consists  of  a  range  of 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  the  top  of  which  the  land  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  flat  but  rocky  shore  on  the  N.  The  scenery 
of  the  granite  and  porphyry  cliffs  is  very  grand  and  varied,  hut  it 
is  generally  difficult  to  reach  the  beach  at  their  base  either  by  land 
or  water.  Among  the  finest  points  axe  the  Lovers'  Chair  and  the 
Hanging  Rock  (Roche  PendanteJ^  the  latter  a  curious  isolated  col- 
umn of  sandstone,  60  ft.  high.  The  geological  veinings  of  the  rocks 
are  often  singular.  Alderney  is  separated  from  the  islet  of  Burhou 
by  the  channel  called  The  Swinge^  and  from  Normandy  by  the  Race 
of  Alderney y  7  M.  wide,  which  is  very  dangerous  in  rough  weather. 
Through  this  channel  the  remnant  of  the  French  fleet  escaped  after 
the  Battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1693. 

Sark  (Dixcart  HoUly  78.  6<2.  per  day,  luncheon  2$.  \  Victoria^  6«. 
per  day ;  Royal),  also  called  Serk  or  Sercq,  3V2  M.  long  and  I3/4  M. 
wide  in  the  middle,  with  578  inhab.  (in  1881),  lies  6  M.  to  the  E. 
of  Guernsey.  A  visit  to  this  most  picturesque  island  should  on  no 
account  be  omitted.  Those  who  devote  to  it  only  the  interval  be- 
tween the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  steamer  from  Guernsey  should 
visit  the  Couple,  the  Gouliot  Caves  (at  low  water),  Dixcart  Bay 
(lunching  at  Dixcart  Hotel),  the  Creux  Derrible,  and,  if  time  and 
energy  permit,  the  Seigneurie. 

The  steamer  which  rounds  the  S.  end  of  Sark  in  going,  the  N. 
end  in  returning,  lands  passengers  at  the  picturesque  Creux  Har- 
6owf ,  on  the  W.  side,  to  the  N.  of  the  Buron  lalets,  whence  a 
tunnel  leads  through  the  high  cliffs  to  the  interior  of  the  island 
(boat  from  the  steamer  at  low  water  bd.  each).  The  road  from  the 
harbour  ascends  to  the  Victoria  Hotel.  Keeping  straight  on  past 
the  hotel,  we  pass  through  a  gate  into  a  pretty  avenue  of  elms,  at 
the  end  of  which,  near  the  school,  we  bear  to  the  left.  A  few 
yards  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  passing  a  conspicuous 
windmill,  reach  the  hamlet  of  Vaurocque.  Hence  the  main  road  leads 
to  the  left  (S.)  direct  to  (40  min.  from  the  harbour)  the  *Coupee  + , 
a  natural  causeway,  100  yds.  long  and  only  from  5  to  8  ft.  broad, 
with  a  nearly  vertical  descent  of  290  ft.  on  one  side,  uniting  theN. 
and  S.  parts  of  the  island,  known  as  Great  and  Little  Sark.  A  little 
beyond  the  Couple  a  faintly-marked  path  leads  off  to  the  left,  across 
the  common,  to  the  curious  ^creux',  called  the  Pot  (steep  and 
difficult  descent).  We  may  follow  the  cliffs  to  the  S.  end  of  Little 
Sark,  where  there  are  some  abandoned  silver-mines,  returning  by 
the  road.  —  The  road  leading  due  W.  from  Vaurocque  (see  above) 
soon  forks,  near  a  farm.    The  path  to  the  right  (pass  through  the 

t  An  amusing  story  is  fold  of  an  inhabitant  of  Little  Sark,  who,  on 
returning  home  in  the  evening,  used  to  judge  of  his  ability  to  cross  the 
Coup€e  by  walking  along  a  dismounted  cannon  by  the  side  of  the  path. 
If  his  potations  had  in  any  degree  impaired  his  equilibrium ,  he  judged 
H  safer  to  lie  down  and  sleep  off  the  effects  before  Hrying  the  pass'. 
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gate,  skirt  the  wall,  and  bear  to  the  right  at  the  luined  cottage) 
leads  to  the  Gouliot  CaveSy  which  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  bril- 
liantly coloured  zoophytes.  The  final  descent  to  the  Caves,  access- 
ible only  at  low  water,  requires  caution.  Opposite  lies  Brecqhou 
or  lie  des  Marchands^  separated  from  Sark  by  a  narrow  channel  not- 
ed for  its  irregular  and  powerful  currents.  A  frigate  is  said  once 
to  have  safely  navigated  the  channel,  which  it  had  entered  through 
an  error.  The  path  to  the  lett  at  the  farm  (see  above')  leads  past  a 
Monument  to  Mr.  F.  Pilcher  and  others,  drowned  off  the  coast  in 
1862,  to  the  fisherman's  port  of  Havre  Oosselin,  where  a  ladder 
affords  the  only  means  of  embarking  or  disembarking.  —  A  road 
diverging  to  the  left  (sign -post)  from  that  between  Vauiocque 
and  the  Couptfe  leads  to  the  prettily  situated  Dixcart  Hotel^  beneath 
which  is  the  charming  Dixcart  Bay.  Farther  to  the  N.  is  Derrible 
Bay,  with  the  *Creux  Derrible,  a  natural  shaft  or  funnel  in  the  cliff, 
nearly  180  ft.  high,  the  bottom  of  which  may  be  entered  at  low 
water.  Thence  we  return  to  the  Victoria  Hotel.  —  The  Seigneurie, 
or  manor  of  the  *Lord  of  Sark',  is  reached  by  the  road  running  N. 
from  the  "W.  end  of  the  avenue  of  elms  (p.  90).  The  well-kept 
grounds  are  open  to  the  public  on  Mon.  and  Thurs.  j  the  house  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  a  church  founded  by  St.  Maglorius  in  the  6th 
century.  On  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island  are  the  interesting  Bou- 
tiques  Caverns,  probably  once  used  by  smugglers,  and  a  picturesque 
group  of  detached  rocks  called  Les  Autelets, 

Jersey  (^grass  isle*),  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  lies  18  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Guernsey  and  16  M.  from 
the  French  coast.  It  is  10  M.  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  5-6  M.  wide 
from  N.  to  S.  The  land  is  high  on  the  N.  side,  and  slopes  down  to 
the  S.  and  E.  The  N.  coast  consists  of  a  lofty  and  picturesque  wall 
of  cliff,  penetrated  by  numerous  small  inlets,  while  the  other  coasts 
expand  in  large  and  open  bays,  with  fine  sandy  beaches.  The  inter- 
ior, which  is  intersected  by  several  streams ,  is  also  picturesque, 
especially  the  small  valleys  and  the  old  roads,  almost  concealed 
by  hedgerows  and  trees.  In  1881  the  island  contained  52,465  in- 
habitants, who  carry  on  an  active  trade  with  England,  France,  Hol- 
land, India,  and  Newfoundland.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes,  pears, 
and  apples  are  annually  exported  to  Coveut  Garden.  Among  the 
vegetable  curiosities  of  the  island  is  the  *Cow  Cabbage',  which 
grows  to  a  height  of  8-10  ft.  and  is  made  into  walking-sticks. 
English  is  much  more  generally  spoken  than  in  Guernsey. 

The  steamer  (see  p.  84)  from  St.  Peter  Port  takes  about  2  hrs. 
to  reach  (30  M.)  8t.  Helier's,  the  capital  of  Jersey,  picturesquely 
situated  in  the  beautiful  Bay  of  St.  Aubin,  on  the  S.  of  the  Island. 

St.  Heller's.  —Hotels.  Bb£e's  Stopfobd  Hotrl,  David  Place,  at 
some  distance  from  the  harbour,  'pens'.  Bs.  6df.-i2«.,  B.  &  A.  from  Bs. 
United  Sbbvice  Hotel,  David  Place,  near  Brae's.  *pen8\  Is.;  Yacht  Club 
near  the  pier,  *pens\  8«.  9d.,  B.  &  A.  from  2s.  3d.t  Mabime,  commercial, 
*pens\  S$.3d.^  with  swimming  and  Turkish  haths,  Minob's  Pbivate  Hotel, 
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*pen8\  St.  M.,  theae  both  facing  the  «ea,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  Esplanade; 
British,  Broad  St.,  *pena\  &.;  Stab,  near  the  Pier,  unpretending,  *pen8\ 
04.  —French  Houses:  Pomme  d'Or,  facing  the  sea,  *pens\  from  7«.,-  Pai.ais 
DB  Gristat.,  82  Kin(;  St.,  'pens'.  8  tt.\  Hotrl  dk  l'Et7ropr,  Hulcaster  St., 
8  ftr.  -~  Boarding  Bouse$  and  Lodging»  numeroas,  but  often  full  in  the 
season. 

Bestaurants  at  most  of  the  hotels*,  Cafi  Parisien^  at  the  Palais  de 
Crista!,  see  aboTe. 

Theatre,  Gloucester  St.,  adm.  Bd.Ss.  -~  PavUion,  Springfield  Road, 
concerts  several  evenings  weekly.  —  Band  on  the  pier  and  in  the  People's 
Park,  each  once  a  week  In  summer. 

Peat  Office,  Grove  Place.  —  Batha,  Victoria  Bathi^  George  Town  \  at 
the  Marine  Hpttl^  see  p.  91. 

Steamers  from  Jersey  to  Granville  and  81.  Malo  (fares  10  fr.,  6  fr.  25  c; 
return,  available  for  a  month,  16  fr.,  9  fr.  40  c).  The  days  of  starting 
vary  with  the  season,  and  are  announced  in  the  daily  papers.  —  To 
(TtfenMsy,  daily,  comp.  p.  84.  —  The  Southampton  steamers  start  from  the 
Victoria  Pier,  the  farthest  from  the  town,  the  Weymouth  steamers  from 
the  Albert  or  S.  Pier.  At  low  water  passengers  land  in  small  boats  (9(i. 
*ach). 

Oab«.  For  the  first  mile  Is.,  each  additional  mile  or  fraction  6d.; 
from  the  harbour  to  the  town  Is.  6d. ;  per  hour  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  Vshr. 
Is.  —  Omnibut  from  the  harbour  to  the  town  6d. 

Ezcurtion  OarB,  see  p.  86.  —  Carriage*^  26s.  per  day. 

Eallway  to  Corbiire^  Vh  M.,  in  Va  hr.?  to  Oor&p,  6  M.,  in  22  min.  Trains 
several  times  daily.  Return-tickets  entitle  the  holders  to  break  the  journey 
at  any  intermediate  station. 

8t.  Helier'Sj  a  well-built  and  flonrishlng  town  with  31,000  iu- 
hab.,  combines  the  character  of  a  busy  seaport  with  that  of  a  fashion- 
able watering-place.  It  is  a  favourite  residence  for  retired  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  and  it  contains  many  schools,  the  chief  of 
which  is  Victoria  College^  a  handsome  building  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  town  (1852). 

The  harbour  is  enclosed  by  suhstantial  piers,  but  is  dry  at  low 
water.  To  the  N.  is  the  Town  Churchj  a  Gothic  edifice  of  the  14th 
rent.,  lately  restored.  Opposite  the  E.  end  is  Royal  Square,  the 
former  market-place,  with  a  curious  gilt  statue  of  George  II.  The 
square  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Major  Pierson  at  the  Battle 
of  Jersey  in  1781,  when  an  attempt  by  the  French  to  seize  the  town 
was  successfully  repulsed.  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  square  is  a  block 
of  buildings  containing  the  Cohue  Royal  or  court-house,  the  Salle 
des  Etais,  or  parliament-house,  and  the  Public  Library  (17,000  vols.). 
The  two  former  are  shown  by  an  usher  (small  fee) ;  in  the  Cohue 
Royal  is  a  copy  of  Copley^s  *Death  of  Major  Pierson'  (see  above), 
and  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Conway,  by  Gainsborough.  Broad  St.,  lead- 
ing W.  from  Royal  Square,  contains  an  obelisk  in  memory  of  Pierre 
Le  Sueur  (1811-1853),  five  times  mayor  of  St.  Helier's,  and  is  con- 
tinued by  York  St.,  with  the  Hdtel  de  Ville^  to  the  Parade,  an  open 
space  planted  with  trees  and  embellished  with  a  monument  to  Oen, 
Don,  a  former  governor.  Farther  to  the  W.  is  the  People's  Park, 
above  which  rises  the  Gallows  Hill,  —  To  the  N.E.  of  the  town  is 
the  Maison  St.  Louis,  a  house  of  the  Jesuits. 

On  a  ridge  to  the  E.  of  the  harbour  rises  Fort  Regent  (no  adm.), 
a  strong  and  massive  modern  fortress,  erected  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
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1,000,000{.  In  size,  and  as  a  defence,  this  stronghold  eclipses  the 
pictniesque  old  EUsctbeih  Ctuile,  sitnated  on  a  rock  in  the  middle 
of  the  harbour  (permit  for  the  latter  on  application  at  the  Governor's 
Office,  No.  8,  Stopford  Road).  On  an  adjoining  rock  are  the  niins 
of  a  very  ancient  stmctore,  which  tradition  names  the  Htrmitage  of 
St.  Helier  or  Elericus  (p.  85). 

The  excursions  from  St.  Heller's  may  be  conveniently  grouped 
into  the  following  three  sections,  which,  comprise  all  the  most  inter- 
esting parts  of  the  Island.  They  may  be  made  by  the  exouision-cars 
(p.  85),  or  partly  by  rail  (p.  92)  and  partly  on  foot.  The  pedestrian, 
however,  may  perform  the  circuit  of  the  island  without  returning  at 
night  to  St.  Heller's,  as  there  are  fair  inns  at  many  different  points 
(comp.  below  and  p.  94). 

1.  Fbox  St.  Hblibk's  to  Ck)SBY  and  £.  Jbbsbt.  Eastern  Rail- 
way to  Gorey  in  22  min.,  skirting  the  flat  coast  most  of  the  way, 
affording  a  view  of  the  wide  QrouvUle  Bay  with  Fort  Henry  in  the 
centre.  Near  the  first  station,  Oeorge  Toim,  are  the  Victoria  Baths. 
Pontae  (10  min.)  is  the  station  for  the  village  of  St,  Clement,  witli 
an  old  church  containing  some  curious  frescoes.  —  The  small  vil- 
lage of  Oorey  (British  Hotel ;  Hdtel  de  France;  steamer  to  Oartaret 
and  Port  Bail,  every  second  day,  faro  5«.  Ad.)  is  the  seat  of  the 
Jersey  oyster-flshery,  which,  however.  Is  not  so  productive  as  for- 
merly. It  lies  near  a  lofty  headland  crowned  with  *Mont  Orgueil 
Castle,  an  imposing  and  picturesque  ruin,  part  of  which  is  said  to 
date  from  the  Roman  period.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Oeorge,  with  short 
thick  piers  and  colonettes,  is  Interesting.  Charles  II.  resided  liere 
for  some  time  during  his  exile,  and  for  three  years  (1637-40)  it  was 
the  prison  of  William  Prynne,  the  pamphleteer,  who  wrote  here 
a  poem  on  the  castle.  On  a  clear  day  the  spires  of  Ooutances  Cathe- 
dral can  be  seen  from  the  battlements. 

Beyond  Gorey  we  proceed  on  foot  along  the  coast  to  the  N. 
Beyond  Anne  Port  and  St.  Catharine^ $  Harbour  is  (1  hr.  from  Gorey) 
the  breakwater  of  Pierre  MouiUie,  This  massive  work,  800  yds. 
long,  was  constructed  in  1843-55  at  a  cost  of  250,000^  as  the  be.* 
ginning  of  a  harbour  of  refuge,  before  it  was  discovered  that  the 
set  of  the  tides,  etc.,  rendered  the  enterprise  entirely  useless.  Beyond 
Verclut  Point  is  FUcquet  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  an  almost  de- 
tached headland  called  La  Coupe.  On  the  next  headland,  the  Cou- 
peron,  is  a  dolmen ;  and  beyond  it  is  the  secluded  litde  bay  of 
*Ro%el  (Hotel),  a  favourite  point  for  picnics  from  St.  Heller's.  From 
this  point  we  may  return  by  the  road  leading  to  the  S.  through  the 
interior  of  the  island,  passing  first  St.  Martin* $  Church  (12th  cent.), 
with  an  elegant  tower  disastrously  ^restored'.  Farther  on  is  La 
Hogue  Bie^  or  the  Prince's  Tower  (adm.  Gd.),  a  modern  structure 
erected  on  an  interesting  ancient  tumulus.  [The  name,  from 
Houguey  a  low  hill  of  artificial  origin,  may  be  related  to  the  A.S. 
hogn  and  howe,  Norse  hoge^  and  German  hoeh.]     The  *View  from 
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the  top  is  very  floe,  embracing  the  whole  idtnd,  with  its  park-like 
interior  and  indented  coasts ;  to  the  E.  the  coast  of  Normandy  is 
visible.  Abont  1  M.  farther  on  is  the  hamlet  of  Five  Oaksy  beyond 
which  we  pass  8t.  Saviours  Churchj  the  Government  House ,  and 
Victoria  College  (p.  92),  reaching  St  Heller's  after  about  10  M. 
walking  from  Gorey. 

Those  who  have  leas  time  to  spare  may  proceed  from  Gorey  direct 
to  St.  Martin's  Church  or  to  La  Hogae  Bie,  reaching  St.  Helier's  after  a 
walk  in  the  former  case  of  6  M.,  in  the  latter  of  about  41/2  M.  The  direct 
road  from  Oorey  to  St.  Heller's  vift  Grouville  is  about  3  H. 

2.  From  St.  Helib&'s  to  St.  Aubin's,  Oorbi&re,  and  W.  Jbrsbt. 
The  Western  Railway  (p.  92)  and  the  road  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
broad)  flat  8t,  Aubin'e  Bay,  At  low  tide  the  sands  may  be  crossed 
on  foot. 

St.  Aubin's  (^NicoUe^s,  near  the  station,  6«.  per  day,  Sommervilley 
8«.  6d.-10».  6d.)  is  a  small  town  with  a  harbour  and  an  old  castle 
built  on  a  detached  rock  like  Elizabeth  Castle  at  St  Helier's. 

Beyond  St.  Aubin's  the  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  (V/9  H.)  8t.  Brelade's 
Churchy  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  Channel  Islands  (1111),  situated 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  attractive  bay  of  the  same  name.  Adjoining  the 
church  is  the  Fi»herman*8  Chapel^  a  still  earlier  structure.  At  high  tide 
the  sea  washes  over  the  churchyard.  The  little  inlet  of  BMuport,  on  the 
W.  side  of  the  bay,  containa  some  very  picturesque  rock-scenery.  About 
2  M.  beyond  the  church  is  La  Corbi^re  (see  below),  which  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  cliffs. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Aubin's  are  the  pretty  grounds  of  Noirmont  Manor 
(admission  usually  granted  on  application  at  the  lodge).  The  avenue  leads 
to  Noirtnont  Pointy  to  the  W.  of  which  is  PorUM  Bav^  with  granite  quar- 
ries. Janvrin  Island  in  this  bay  (accessible  at  low  water)  derives  its 
name  from  a  sea-captain  who,  with  his  whole  crew,  died  here  of  plague 
in  1721,  while  in  quarantine. 

The  railway  runs  inland  from  St.  Aubin's  (only  3-4  trains  daily 
beyond  St.  Aubin's),  crossing  the  sandy  plateau  ot Le  Quenvais, 
La  Moye^  the  fourth  station  from  St.  Aubin's,  is  the  most  convenient 
for  those  desiring  to  explore  St  Ouen's  Bay,  etc.  (see  below),  on 
foot.  The  terminus  of  the  railway  is  at  (71/2  M.)  La  Cor6iirc,  the 
S.W.  extremity  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  lighthouse  (permit 
obtained  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille  in  St  Helier's).  Fantastic  rocky 
scenery. 

La  Gorbidre  forms  the  S.  headland  of  the  wide  and  open  Bay 
of  8t,  Ouen,  which  occupies  almost  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast.  At 
the  opposite  end  of  the  bay,  6V2  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  Etac,  another 
detached  mass  of  rock.  Accommodation  maybe  obtained  at  the  inn  in 
the  adjoining  village.  About  ^/iM.,  farther  on  is  a  detached  pinnacle 
of  rock,  160  ft.  high,  known  as  La  Pule^  and  8/4  M.  beyond  is  Cape 
Orosnez^  the  N.W.  point  of  the  island,  marked  by  a  picturesque 
ruined  arch.  The  adjoining  *Qrhve  au  London  is  frequently  visit- 
ed for  its  curious  caverns  and  Assures,  which,  however,  are  most 
easily  reached  from  Plemont  Pointy  on  the  opposite  side.  A  good 
view  is  obtained  here  of  the  other  Channel  Islands.  A  walk  of  1 1/2  M. 
along  the  coast  brings  us  to  the  *Orhve  de  Leeq  (Hotel  and  Inn), 
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another  fine  bay,  with  some  curious  caves  and  a  mined  breakwater. 
The  return  to  (71/2  M.)  St.  Heller's  may  be  made  hence  through  the 
heart  of  the  island,  passing  8t.  Afary's  Church  (1320),  the  hamlet  of 
Six  RoadSf  and  St,  Lawrence's  Church  (1199) ;  or  the  excursion  may 
be  continued  along  the  N.  coast  to  join  the  following. 

3.  From  St.  Hblibb's  to  Boulbt  Bat  Ain>  the  N.  Coast. 
This  excursion  affords  a  good  idea  of  the  luxuriant  woods  and  rich 
pastures  of  the  interior  of  the  island.  The  first  part  of  the  route 
lies  through  the  picturesque  V<U  des  Vaux,  the  birthplace  of  Lem- 
priftre  (1750-1824).  A  little  beyond  the  (3V2  M.)  Church  of  the 
Trinity  (1163),  a  striking  *Vlew  is  disclosed  of  the  bay,  the  azure 
sea,  and  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  the  background.  The  scenery 
of  (4Y2  M.)  *Bouley  Bay  is  very  bold,  the  cliffs  rising  at  one  point 
to  a  height  of  250  ft.  About  V2  M.  to  the  E.  is  Rozel  fp.  93). 
About  11/2  M.  In  the  opposite  direction  is  Bonne  Nuit  Harbour^  be- 
hind which  are  the  pink  granite  quarries  of  Mont  Mado.  About 
2-272  M.  farther  on  are  the  curious  cove  of  La  Houle,  Sorel  Point, 
the  Les  Mouriers  Waterfall ,  and  the  cavern  of  Creux  de  Vis  or 
Devil's  Hole  (2d.),  all  well  worthy  of  a  visit.  They  are  almost  Im- 
mediately followed  by  the  Crdbhi,  a  deep  and  narrow  gorge,  about 
1  M.  from  the  Grdve  de  Lecq  (see  above). 

13.  From  Southampton  to  Bournemouth^  Dorchester, 
and  Weymouth. 


Railway  from  Soutbampton  to  (30  H.)  Bwrnemouih  East  in  1-1 1/2  hr. 
(fares  e#.  3(f..  U.  8<f.,  2*.  6(1.);  to  (60V«M.)  Dorchester  in  2V4-2»/4  hrs.  (fares 
12«.  6d.,  8».  9d.,  ft».  id.)',  to  (88  M.)  Wepmouth  in  2V«-8V4  hrs.  (14«.,  9«. 


9d.,  6«.  8d.).  —  The  line  traverses  the  Kew  Forest  (p.  83),  affording 
charming  views  of  that  district  and  afterwards  of  the  sea  (to  the  left). 

Travellers  by  this  line  start  from  the  station  sX^outhampton 
West,  as  the  through- trains  from  London  (Waterloo)  pass  to  the 
N.  of  the  town  without  ruuning  in  to  the  Terminus  at  the  Pocks 
(comp.  p.  81).  —  At  (3^2  ^0  Bedbridge,  whence  a  branch  runs  to 
Komsey  (p.  82),  the  train  crosses  the  head  of  SouUiampion  Water 
(view  to  the  left)  and  turns  to  the  S.  —  4  M.  Totton,  At  (7  M.) 
Lyndhurst  Boad  (New  Forest  Hotel)  we  reach  the  borders  of  the 
New  Forest  (omn.  to  Lyndhurst,  see  p.  83).  — 14  M.  Brookenhortt 
(Bose^  Crown),  i.e.  'Badgers'  Wood',  the  nearest  station  to  Beaulleu 
Abbey,  and  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions  In  the  New  Forest 
(comp.  p.  83).  Part  of  the  interesting  church  is  believed  to  be 
Saxon.  On  Balmer  Lawn ,  near  Brockenhurst,  the  annual  Races 
for  the  ponies  of  the  New  Forest  take  place  in  August. 

From  Brockenhurst  diverges  the  line  to  (6  M.)  Lymingtoa  (Londe*- 
horough  Arms;  Angsl)^  the  starting-point  of  the  steamers  to  Yarmouth 
and  Totland  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  (comp.  p.  73).  Lymlngton  is  cele- 
brated for  its  yacht-building  yards.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  8.,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Solent  and  best  reached  by  water,  is  Hurst  Castle^  one  of  HenryVIII.s 
coast-defences,  and  for  a  time  the  prison  of  Charles  1.  (comp.  p.  72). 

From  Brockenhurst  to  Dorchester  and  Weymouth^  see  p.  97. 
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The  new  Bournemouth  line,  opened  in  1888,  passes  Sway,  Mil- 
ton (for  Milford'On-Sca)^  and  Hinton  Admiral.  —  26V2  M.  Chrut- 
churcli  (^King's  Arms,  well  spoken  of)  is  a  seaport  with  an  an- 
cient *  Priory  Church,  a  beautiful  Norman  and  £.  £.  edifice,  pos- 
sessing a  remarkable  North  Porch,  The  lack  of  a  central  tower 
is,  howeyer,  severely  felt.  The  screen  separating  the  nave  and 
choir  is  a  fine  Ferp.  work  of  1602.  Below  the  cross  is  a  monu- 
ment to  the  poet  Shelley  (d.  1822).  Some  of  the  other  monuments, 
the  Lady  Chapel ,  and  the  Salisbury  Chapel ,  built  by  Margaret , 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  about  1636,  are  also  interesting.  —  Near 
the  river  Avon  is  Constable  House ,  a  Norman  building ;  and  in 
the  grounds  of  the  hotel  are  the  very  scanty  remains  of  an  old  Castle. 
—  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  is  *Hengistbury  Head,  which  commands  a 
magnificent  sea- view,  including  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

28^2  M.  Boscombe,  with  the  house  of  Lady  Shelley,  widow  of 
the  poet's  son  (see  above).  —  30  M.  Bournemouth  East;  3372  M. 
Bournemouth  West, 

Bournemouth.  —  HoteU.  ^Boial  Bath,  East  Cliff,  with  good  sea- 
view  ^  HiQHCLiFFs,  West  Cliff  ^  Mont  Dobb,  a  combination  of  hotel,  sana- 
torium, and  bath-house,  in  the  style  of  the  Mont  Dore  of  Auvergne; 
lloYAL  ExETKB  (Newltns),  Exetcr  Park;  Stewart's,  Richmond  Hill; 
BoscoMBK  Chine,  2  M.  to  the  £. ;  Gbano,  East  Cliff;  Pembhokb;  Lans- 
DOWNB,  East  Cliff;  Bellbvdb,  opposite  the  Pier;  Bodbnb  Hall;  Iupe- 
RIAL5  Cbnteal;  Branksohe  Tempkbance;  Waveelet  Teupebance.  — 
Hydbopathio  Establxshmbkt,  West  Cliff.  ^^  Xumerous  Boarding  Houses 
(6-8».  per  day)  and  Lodgings,  —  LockyerU  Restaur  ant  ^  Quadrant. 

Steamers  ply  in  summer  from  Bournemouth  to  Stcanage,  PooUy  the 
IsU  of  Wight^  Portsmouth^  Weymouth^  etc. 

Excursion  Brakes  run  to  (6V2  M.)  Bwon  Court,  (18  M.)  Corfe  Castle,  the 
New  Forest  (ca.  20  M.),  (19  M.)  Btandford,  etc. 

Kusio.    Bands  perform  daily  on  the  Pier  and  in  the  Public  Gardens. 

Bournemouth,  a  fashionable  watering-place  and  winter-resort 
of  recent  growth,  on  Poole  Bay,  with  17,000  Inhab.,  owes  much  of 
its  salubrity  to  the  luxuriant  pine-woods  in  which  it  is  embosomed. 
It  lies  mainly  on  two  small  hills,  flanking  the  sheltered  valley  of 
the  Bourne ,  the  banks  of  which  are  laid  out  as  public  gardens, 
with  pleasant  walks.  The  sandy  beach  affords  excellent  bathing, 
and  the  Pier  provides  an  agreeable  marine  promenade.  Several  of 
the  churches  are  handsome  modem  buildings  with  lofty  spires. 

Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  along  the  coast  in  both  directions. 
Among  the  chief  features  of  interest  are  the  ^  Chines^  (com p. 
p.  69)  in  the  sandstone  cliffs  (particularly  to  the  W.),  the  most 
picturesque  being  Boscombe  Chine  (2  M.  to  the  E.),  Alum  Chine, 
(3  M.)  ^Brariksome  Chine,  and  Durley  Chine.  Rhododendrons  grow 
very  luxuriantly  in  and  about  Bournemouth ;  and  at  the  blossoming 
season  (June)  a  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  magnificent  plantations 
of  these  shrubs  at  (6^/2  M.)  Heron  Court. 

From  Bournemouth  to  Poole  and  Broadstone  (with  direct  connection 
with  the  Midlands  and  North  of  England),  see  p.  97. 

Through  -  trains  perform  the  direct  journey  from  London  (Waterloo) 
to  Bournemouth  East  in  2Vs-3i/4  hrs.  (fares  22«.,  15«.  bd.,  9s.). 
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Beyond  Brockenhurst  (p.  95)  the  Do&chbstrb  Lime  traTorscs 
the  S.  margin  of  the  New  Forest,  passing  (19  M.)  Holmeslty  and 
reaching  the  extremity  of  the  Forest  at  (26 Vs  M.)  Singwood  (  White 
Hart;  Bail,  Refreshmt,  Rooms),  the  junction  of  a  hranch-line  to 
(8  M.)  ChrUUhufch  and  (12V2  M.)  Bowmemouth  East  (p.  96). 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Avon  and  enters  Dorsetihire,  one  of  the 
many  counties  claiming  the  title  *  Garden  of  England' on  the  score 
of  the  richness  of  their  vegetation.  At  (30  M.)  West  Moors  a 
branch-line  diverges  on  the  N.  to  Salisbury  (p.  99).  —  At  (36  M.) 
Wimbome  (Orovmi  King's  Head)  there  is  a  fine  old  *  Minster  or 
collegiate  church,  illustrating  all  the  styles  from  Norman  to  Perp., 
and  possessing  a  perhaps  unique  library,  in  which  the  volumes 
are  still  chained  to  the  shelves.  Near  Wimbome  are  Cranbome 
Manor,  a  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  and  Canford  House 
(Lord  Wimborne),  containing  Assyrian  antiquities  brought  home  by 
Sir  A.  H.  Layard.  The  railway  forks  here,  the  right  branch  leading 
into  Somerset  (Bath,  Wells),  while  our  line  keeps  to  the  left.  — 
41  M.  Broadstone  ^  New  Poole  Junction  is  the  diverging  point  of  a 
short  line  to  {6%M,)  Poole  (Antelope;  London),  a  brisk  little  sea- 
port, with  12,300  inhab.  and  a  good  harbour,  Parkstone,  and  10  M. 
Bournemouth  West  (p.  96).  —  The  train  then  skirts  Poole  Harbour 
to  (43  M.)  Hamworthy  Junction  and  (46  M.)  Wareham  (Red  Lion  ; 
Bear) ,  an  ancient  and  decayed  town  with  earthen  r«mparts. 

Wareham  is  tbe  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Cor/e  Castle  and 
(11  H.)  Bwanag%,  ~  *Oorfe  Oastle,  erected  on  the  Purbeek  Downs  soon 
after  the  Xorman  Conquest,  occupies  the  site  of  the  hunting-lodge  where 
Edward  the  Martyr  was  assassinated  in  979.  It  was  a  frequent  residence 
of  King  John,  and  in  the  Civil  War  was  stoutly  defended  against  the 
Parliamentarians  by  Lady  Bankes.  —  Swanage  (Royal  Victoria,  well  spoken 
of;  Bhip)  is  a  pleasant  little  watering-place  with  a  good  beach. 

Purbeek  Island,  the  peninsula  on  which  both  these  places  lie,  is  famous 
for  its  potter's  clay  and  a  stone  resembling  marble.  The  coast  scenery  is 
intAresting  (Tilly  Whim,  St.  Alban's  Head,  Studkmd,  with  its  tiny  Norman 
church,  etc.). 

The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Frome,  Near  (61  M.) 
Wool  are  the  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey  (12th  cent.),  and  about  3  M. 
to  the  S.  is  Lulworth  Castle  (16th  cent.).   6572  M.  Moreton, 

6OV2  M.  Dorchester  (King's  Arms ;  Antelope),  the  county-town 
of  Dorsetshire,  an  ancient  place  with  7570  Inhab.,  was  the  D«r- 
novaria  of  the  Romans.  The  Dorset  Museum  contains  one  of  the 
best  provincial  collections  of  antiquities  in  England.  A  statue,  by 
Roscoe  Mulllns,  of  the  Rev.  Wm,  Barnes  (d.  1886),  author  of 
poems  in  the  Dorset  dialect,  was  erected  in  St.  Peter's  Churchyard 
in  1889. 

To  the  S.  of  Dorchester  are  the  Jf^aumhtity  Rings,  the  most  perfect 
Roman  amphitheatre  in  England,  220  ft.  long  and  I60  ft.  wide.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  Poundbury  and  Maiden  CaHle,  two  large  entrenched 
camps,  the  origin  of  the  first  being  doubtful,  while  the  second  is  almost 
certainly  British.  Huge  flocks  of  South  Down  sheep  graze  on  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  ~  Dorohester  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  BHdport  and 
Yeovil  (p.  102). 
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68  M.  Weymontli  (Burdon;  Oloucester ;  Royal ;  Victoria  i  Great 
Western;  Crown),  a  thriving  watering-place  with  13,700  inhab., 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wey,  in  the  centre  of  a  heautiful  bay. 
It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  George  III.,  whose  visits  brought  it 
into  fashion.  The  beach  is  admirably  adapted  for  bathing,  and  the  bay 
for  boating.  The  Nothe ,  a  promontory  dividing  the  town  into  two 
parts,  is  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Excursions  may  be  made  by  steamer  from  Weymouth  to  Luheorth 
Cove,  Bwanage^  Bournemouth,  Lyme  Regie,  etc.,  and  on  land  to  the  Fort 
(fine  view),  Osmington  (with  an  equestrian  figure  of  George  III.  cut  in  the 
chalk),  Corfe  Castle  (p.  97),  a&d  Abbotslmry,  with  a  rained  monastery  and 
a  large  swannery. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  is  Portland 
Island,  4  H.  to  the  S.  (branch-railway,  fares  Bd.,  4d„  3d.),  with  its  con- 
vict-prison rl6(X)  inmates),  its  quarries,  and  its  Breetkwaters.  The  last, 
consisting  of  two  huge  stone  causeways  (the  larger  !>/«  M.  long  and  100  ft. 
broad),  enclosing  an  inamense  harbour  of  refuge,  were  constructed  by  con- 
vict labour  in  1847-72. ,  contain  6,0(X),000  tons  of  stone ,  and  cost  more 
than  1,000,0001.  Portland  Cattle  was  built  by  Henry  YUI.  Portiand  Is- 
land, the  S.  point  of  which  is  called  the  Portland  Bill,  is  really  a  penin- 
sula, united  with  the  mainland  by  a  curious  strip  of  shingle  called  the 
Chesil  Bank  (comp.  German  ^KieeeV),  extending  to  (10  M.)  Abbotsbury, 
and  full  of  interest  for  the  geologist  (see  Damon's  '(Geology  of  Weymouth 
and  Portland').  The  chief  villages  in  the  island  are  Ghetilton  (Boyal  Vic- 
toria), the  terminus  of  the  railway,  and  Castleton  (Royal  Breakwater  Hotel). 
—  From  Weymouth  to  the  Channel  Islands^  see  K.  12. 

From  London  Weymouth  is  reached  either  by  the  G.iW.  B.  (180  M.) 
or  the  L.  8.  W.  R.  (146  M.)  ia  4V«-6  hxs.  (fares  29«.  6d.,  20#.,  12*.  I'/gd.). 

14.  From  London  to  Salisbury  and  Exeter« 

171 V2  M.  Railway  (South  Western,  from  Waterloo)  In  4V2-6V4  hrs.  (fares 
36«.,  25*,,  14«.  S^/ud.).  From  London  to  Saliebury  (SB'/sM.)  in  2-3  hrs.  (17<. 
5rf.,  12*.  3(1.,  6ji.  llV2<*.)i  from  Salisbury  to  Exeter  (87V2M.)  in  2-3V2  hrs. 
(17*.  6d.,  12«.  3rf.,  6*.  llrf.).  —  Exeter  may  also  be  reached  by  the  Great 
Western  Railway  vift  Taunton  (194  M.,  in  41/4-674  hrs.  ^  fares  as  above  j 
comp.  R.  16). 

From  London  to  (48  M.)  Basingstoke,  see  R.  11.  —  About  3  M. 
farther  on  the  Winchester  line  diverges  to  the  left.  The  district 
now  traversed  is  somewhat  unattractive.  69  M.  Whitchurch  ("White 
Hart).  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  is  the  paper  manufactory  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  and  6  M.  to  the  N.  is  KingscUre^  with  training-stables 
for  race-horses.  —  60  M.  Hurstbourne,  the  station  for  Hursthoume 
Priors,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth,  surrounded  by  a  pic- 
turesque park. 

66  M.  Andover  (Star  ^  Garter;  White  Hart),  an  agricultural 
town  with  5870  inhab. ,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Savernake  and 
/S^ioindon  (N.)  &nd  Romsey  (S. ;  for  Southampton).  About  172^^- 
to  the  S.  is  Bury  Hill,  with  an  extensive  and  well-deflned  British 
camp  (view).  An  important  annual  fair,  chiefly  for  sheep  and  hops, 
is  held  at  Weyhill,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  —  Near  (721/2  M.)  Orately 
rises  *Quarley  Hill,  crowned  with  an  ancient  and  extensive  en- 
trenchment, and  commanding  a  fine  view.  A  little  beyond  (78  M.) 
Forton  (right)  is  seen  the  fortified  hill  of  Old  Sarum  (comp.'p.  101), 
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831/2  M.  Salisbury.  —  Hotels.  *Wiutk  Hakt,  St.  John's  St,  B. 
4s  A.  i«.  6<f. ;  Bed  Lion,  Cathkobal,  Vilford  St. ;  *AiroKi;,  near  the  station, 
B.  AA.  K».\  Thbbb  SwAve,  Winchester  St.  —  Rail.  Rfmt.  Roonu. 

Salisbury  J  the  county-toirn  of  "Wiltshire,  with  16,660  Inhab., 
is  pleafiantly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  three  small  rivers 
WiUy^  Avonj  and  Bourne,  It  owes  its  existence  to  the  trans- 
ference of  the  episcopal  see  from  Old  Samm  to  this  site  {12^0J, 
and  has  had  a  peaceful  and  comparatiTely  uneventful  history. 

The  lofty  spire  of  the  Cathedral  dominates  all  views  of  the 
town.  We  may  enter  the  cathedral-precincts  by  8t.  Anne'$  OatCy 
near  the  "White  Hart  Hotel,  or  hy  the  similar  archway  at  the  end 
of  High  St  The  beautiful  *Close  consists  of  a  large  expanse  of 
velvety  sward,  shaded  by  lofty  trees  and  affording  an  nnimpeded 
view  of  the  most  graceful  and  symmetrical  of  English  cathedrals. 
On  the  turf  of  the  Close,  to  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral,  are  the  found- 
ations of  the  old  CktmpantUj  pulled  down  by  Wyatt  (see  below). 
Another  old  archway  (Hamham  Qaie)  is  still  standing  at  the  S.  W. 
porner  of  the  Close. 

*8ali8bary  Cathedral,  a  splendid  example  of  pure  Early 
English ,  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage  of  having  been  begun  and 
finished  within  a  period  of  40  years  (1220-1260),  and  is  remark- 
able for  the  uniformity,  harmony,  and  perspicuity  of  its  con- 
struction. Mr.  Fergusson  has  well  pointed  out  that  there  Is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  foreign  influence  in  the  building ,  the  square  E.  end  in 
particular  taking  the  plaoe  of  the  apse  of  the  Norman  churches  and 
fixing  the  future  character  of  English  choirs ;  and  he  adds  that  it 
is  'one  of  the  best  proportioned  and,  at  the  same  time,  most  poetic 
designs  of  the  Middle  Ages*  (* History  of  Architecture',  Vol.  11). 

The  various  parts  of  the  building  all  unite  to  lead  the  eye  to 
the  central  point,  the  richly-adorned  *Bpire  (1250),  which  is  the 
loftiest  In  England  (406  ft).  The  ground-plan  of  the  Cathedral 
is  cruciform,  with  two  sets  of  transepts.  The  sculptures  on  the 
W.  front  were  nearly  all  destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  but  have  been 
replaced.  The  chief  dimensions  of  the  Cathedral  are  as  follows : 
length  473  ft,  breadth  across  the  W.  transepts  230  ft,  breadth  of 
nave  and  aisles  99  ft.,  height  of  nave  81  ft  The  usTial  entrance  is 
by  the  N.  Porck^  which  is  open  9-6  in  summer,  9.30-4  in  winter; 
daily  services  at  7.30  a.  m.,  10  a.  m.,  and  4p.m.  (3p.m.  in  summer). 

The  ^InteriM  is  finely  proportioned  and  impressive,  but  produces  a 
somewhat  cold  and  bare  effect,  due  in  part  to  the  want  of  stained  glass 
and  in  part  to  the  ruthless  manner  in  which  Wt/ait  swept  away  screens," 
monumenta,  and  chapels  in  his  ^restoration*  at  the  close  of  last  century. 
The  restoration  carried  out  more  recently  by  Sir  (7.  O.  Scott  was  for- 
tunately  characterised  by  a  more  modest  and  judicious  spirit.  The 
columns  throughout  are  adorned  with  slender  shafts  of  Purbeck  mar])le. 
The  Kavb,  consisting  of  ten  bays,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion 
to  its  height.  It  contains  several  monuments,  few,  however,  left  in  their 
original  positions.  Among  the  most  interesting  are  the  following  (begin- 
ning at  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  and  returninji  by  the  N.  aisle): 
Herman  (?  11th  cent.);  tombstones  of  two  BUhops  of  Old  Sarum  (see  p.  101 ; 
lM2th  cent.),  the  first  of  which  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  monument 
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in  the  church;  Roberi^  lord  Htingtrfcrd  (d.  1490),  with  efBgyin  ala- 
baster; William  LfmgupH  (d.  1326),  first  Ear]  of  Salisbury,  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Fair  Bosamond,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cathedral,  with  effigy 
in  marble;  *5<r  John  Ch9yn9jf  (d.  1609;  N.  aisle),  the  standard-bearer  of 
Henry  VII.  at  Bosworth,  with  a  fine  alabaster  effigy;  Sir  John  do  Munt- 
euute  (d.  1889);  *  William  LongetpSe,  2nd  Earl  of  Salisbury,  killed  in  the 
Holy  Land  in  1360;  tomb  of  a  *Bop  Bithop\  i.e.  a  choir-boy  elected 
as  bishop,  according  to  an  old  custom,  on  St.  Nicholas  Day  (Dec.  6th)  and 
bearing  the  title  till  Holy  Innocents'  Day  (Dec.  28th).  The  modem 
Pulpit  is  by  Sir  G.  O.  Scott.  The  *Stained  Glass  in  the  W.  window  is 
from  Dijon. —  In  the  K.W.  Tsamssft  are  three  monnments  hj  Flaxman, 

The  Choir  (adm.  M.)  is  separated  from  the  naye  by  a  modem  metal 
screen  by  Slidmore,  The  yaulting  has  been  coloured  in  accordance  with 
the  index  aflforded  by  a  few  traces  of  the  original  decorations.  The 
stalls,  pulpit,  and  reredos  are  modern.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  choir  is 
the  fine  Perpendicular  CTutntrf  of  Biihop  Audley  (1520)^  and  on  the  8.  the 
Hunger/ord  Chantry  y  a  good  example  of  16th  cent,  iron-work  (1490).  — 
The  E.  extremity  of  the  Cathedral  is  occupied  by  the  •Lady  Chapsl,  with 
five  lancets  filled  with  modern  stained  glass.  Adjacent,  at  the  B.  end  of 
the  K.  choir  aisle,  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomeu  Gorget  (d.  1610)  and 
his  wife  (d.  1686),  the  builders  of  Longford  Castle  (p.  101).  —  Before  leaving 
this  part  of  the  building  we  should  visit  the  IT.  E.  Transept,  with  the 
interesting  and  curious  brass  of  Bi*hop  Wyville  (d.  1376).  From  the  S.E. 
Tra2(8ept,  containing  the  monument  of  Bp.  Bridport  (d.  1262),  a  door 
leads  to  the  Vestry  and  Mdnimknt  Boom. 

We  enter  the  beautiful  ^Cloisters,  with  their  smooth  green  sward  and 
two  old  cedars ,  from  the  8.  W.  Transept.  They  are  of  somewhat  later 
date  than  the  body  of  the  Cathedral  and  are  in  excellent  preservation.  — 
On  the  E.  side  of  the  Cloisters  is  the  *Cbaptbr  House,  an  octagonal  build- 
ing of  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.  (62  ft.  high).  It  is  adorned  with  quaint 
carvings,  but  those  on  the  'Doorway  by  which  it  is  entered  are  finer. 

Fine  view  from  the  battlements  of  the  Towbr,  212  ft.  above  the  ground 
(entr.  from  the  Great  Transept).  The  W.  piers  of  the  tower  have  settled 
a  little,  and  the  apex  of  the  spire  is  2  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

Opposite  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Deaneryy  to  the  S, 
of  which  is  the  so-called  ^King's  Hou8e\  an  interesting  mansion  of 
the  14-15th  cent,  with  a  projecting  porch,  now  need  as  a  training- 
college  for  school-mistresses.  To  the  N.  of  the  Deanery  is  another 
dwelling  of  the  15th  cent,  called  the  ^King's  Wardrohe\  —  A  gate 
at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Cathedral  leads  into  the  lovely  grounds 
of  the  *Bi8hofs  Palace ,  an  Irregular  building  of  varions  dates. 

Among  the  most  interesting  secular  buildings  is  the  Halle  of  John 
Halle,  with  a  fine  timber  front,  In  Canal  St.,  built  as  a  dwelling 
by  a  rich  wool-merchant  in  1470,  restored  in  1834,  and  now  used 
as  a  shop.  Not  far  off  is  the  late-Gothic  Poultry  Cross,  also  restored. 

In  St.  Ann  St.,  leading  to  the  E.  from  the  White  Hart  Hotel, 
is  the  Salisbury  and  South  Wilts  Museum  (open  free,  Mon.8-9p.m., 
other  days  2-5,  to  strangers  at  other  times  also),  containing  geologi- 
cal, ornithological,  and  antiquarian  collections.  Attached  to  it  is 
the  Blackmore  Museum,  the  chief  feature  of  which  is  a  collection 
of  American  antiquities.  ■ —  In  St.  John's  St.,  below  the  White  Hart, 
is  the  old  King^s  Arms,  the  secret  rendezvous  of  the  Royalists  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  A  bronze  statue  of  Prof.  Fawcett  (d.  1884), 
a  native  of  Salisbury,  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1887. 

Philip  Mastinger,  the  dramatist  (d.  1640),  Joseph  Addison  (d.  1719),  aad 
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Bmrp  FUM  ng,  the  novelist  (d.  1754).  aU  resided  at  SaUsbuvy.  The  *Vicar 
of  Wakefleld\  by  Oliver  OoldttfUth  (d.  1T74),  issued  from  the  press  here. 

Envikons.  Interesting  excursion  to  Btonthengt.  lying  9  M.  to  the  N. 
(carriage  there  and  back,  with  one  horse  13-1  ds.,  with  two  horses  21«.,  and 
fee;  excursion-brakes  sometimes  make  the  trip  in  summer,  fareOi.).  The 
road  usually  selected  leads  by  (1  M.)  Old  Sarum,  the  largest  entrenched 
camp  in  the  kingdom,  once  the  site  of  a  Roman  lort,  and  afterwards  of  a 
Saxon  town.  It  stands  on  a  high  mound  affording  an  admirable  yiew  of 
Salisbury.  The  cathedral,  remored  to  Salisbury  in  1258,  originally  stood 
here,  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  building  still  remains.  The  'Ordinal  of 
Offices  for  the  Use  of  Sarum*  became  the  ritual  of  all  8.  England.  At  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Stratford  is  a  house  once  inhabited  by  the  elder 
Pitt,  who  was  first  returned  to  parliament  in  1786  as  member  for  the 
rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum.  6  M.  Anutiburp  (George),  prettily  situated  in 
a  slight  depression  on  the  Atou.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  pictur- 
esque seat  of  Ametburp  Abbey^  so  named  from  a  former  religious  house,  and" 
Vetptuitm's  Camp^  of  British  origin,  but  afterwards  turned  to  account  by  the 
Romans.  The  old  abbey-church  deserres  a  visit.  Oay  wrote  the  'Beggar's 
Opera^  at  Amesbury  Abbey,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Queensberry.  —  About  I'/s  ■•  to  the  W.  lies  *8tondienfe  (called  by  the 
Saxons  Stanheng$sty  i.  e.  *hanglng  stones'  {  formerly  Choir  Oaur  or  C6r  Oawr^ 
Qiant's  circle  or  temple),  the  imposing  ruins  of  an  ancient  sanctuary, 
'  the  origin  and  object  of  which  are  unknown.  When  complete  it  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  enclosing  two  ellipses.  Of  the 
outer  circle  17  stones  are  still  standing,  partly  connected  with  each 
other  by  flat  slabs  lying  across  their  tops.  In  the  middle  is  the  so- 
called  Altar y  a  slab  of  blue  marble.  The  sacred  road  leading  to  the  circles 
can  be  traced  by  its  banks  of  earth.  The  isolated  stone  at  some  distance 
from  the  rest  is  known  as  the  *Friar's  Ueer.  Host  of  the  larger  stones 
are  of  'Sarsen'  sandstone,  and  the  others  are  of  granite.  —  Salisbury  Plain^ 
an  undulating  plateau  in  the  midst  of  which  Stonehenge  lies,  formerly 
a  sterile  tract,  has  been  converted  into  a  fertile  district  by  the  advance  of 
agriculture.  AU  around  are  barrows  and  tumuli.  —  We  may  return  to  Salis- 
bury through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Avon^  passing  (2V«  M.)  Qrtai  Dum- 
ford^  with  the  British  camp  of  Ogbury  Hill^  and  (2V3  M.)  HeaU  Houtt^ 
where  Charles  II.  spent  some  days  after  the  Battle  of  Worcester  (1661). 

Wilton  (Pombrok9  Arms)^  a  small  town  with  8600  Inhab.  and  im- 
portant earpet>manufactories,  8  If.  to  the  W.  of  Salisbury,  possesses  a 
handsome  modem  *  Church,  in  the  Lombard  style,  elaborately  embel- 
lished with  marble.  —  Near  the  town  stands  Wilton  House  (shown  on 
Wed.,  1(M',  fee  6<i.),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  famed  for  its 
valuable  Ghreek  and  Roman  Sculptures,  and  its  *Collection  of  pictures  by 
Van  Dyck,  Holbein,  Diirer,  Poussln,  Reynolds,  and  other  masters.  The 
first  earl,  the  friend  of  Shakspeare,  died  in  1600  ^  almost  all  the  subsequent 
earls  have  been  eminent  as  lovers  of  art.  The  drawing-room  is  adorned 
with  paintings  of  scenes  from  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  *Arcadia\  which  was 
written  here.  The  grounds  are  also  worth  seeing.  The  Italian  Garden  con- 
tains a  pavilion  designed  by  Holbein.  —  The  road  to  Wilton  passes  (IVa  M.) 
Bemerton^  where  George  Herbert  was  rector  from  1630  to  his  death  in  1636. 

*Lon|rford  Oaatle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor ,  lies  on  the  Avon^ 
3  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Salisbury.  The  'Collection  of  pictures  (shown  on 
Tues.  and  Frid.)  is  fine,  but  the  best  three  (by  Holbein,  Velazquez, 
and  Moroni)  were  sold  to  the  ITatlonal  Gallery  in  1890  for  66,000;.  There 
is  also  an  exquisite  specimen  of  metal-work  in  the  shape  of  a  steel  chair 
presented  by  the  town  of  Augsburg  to  Emp.  Rudolf  XI.  in  1674. 

From  Salisbury  to  Bathy  see  p.  113. 

Beyond  S&Usbary  the  train  passes  through  a  tunnel,  450  yds. 
long.  86  M,  Wilton^  see  above ;  the  church-tower  Is  visible  to 
the  left  —  92  M.  Dinton  (Wyndham  Arms),  the  birthplace  of 
the  first  Lord  Clarendon  {16(W-1674).  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  W.  of 
(96  M.)  TUbury  (Benett  Arms)  Is  Wardour  Castle,  the  seat  of  Lord 
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Arundel,  with  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  and  antiqnitlefl  (daily, 
11-4 j.  —  101 Y2  M.  Semleyy  the  station  for  Hindon  and  Shaftesbury. 
Near  ffindou,  a  small  town  3  11.  to  the  N.,  is  ronthill  Abbe^,  where 
Beckford,  the  author  of  'Vathek\  lived  in  complete  aeclusion}  the  princely 
manaion  he  erected  has  given  place  to  a  lesa  pretentious  structure.  — 
Shaftesbury  (Oroivenor  Amu),  with  8600  inhab.,  lies  3  M.  to  the  S.  (oxnn. 
is.)  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  England.  A  nunnery 
was  founded  here  by  King  Alfred  in  880.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Si. 
(Jilei,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  —  About  10  M.  to  the  S.  of 
Semley,  in  Cranbome  Chate,  lies  Rushmore^  the  seat  of  the  well-known 
archseok>gist ,  Qen.  Pitt-Uivers,  with  a  small  collection  of  paintings  (in- 
cluding some  Grseco-Bgyptian  mummy^portraits  from  the  Fayoum),  some 
13th  cent,  windows,  etc.  (shown  to  visitors).  Near  it  are  King  Jokm,''*  Bouu^ 
traditionally  a  hunting-seat  of  King  Jol^n,  and  the  Wyeh  JSlm  (in  the  Lar- 
nur  OroundM;  band  on  Sun.,  3-5  p.m.).  At  Famhan^j  2  H.  to  the  S.£.,  is 
an  interesting  Vnaeum,  and  near  it  are  the  sites  of  the  Romano-British 
villages  of  WoodcuU ,  Rothtrly ,  and  the  ancient  Vindogladia  (In  Bok^rly 
Dyke;  6  H.  from  the  museum).  Pleasant  drives  and  walks  in  Rtuhmare 
Park  and  the  CA«u<  Wood  (apply  at  the  lo.dgea). 

Beyond  (105  M.)  Qillingham  (Phoenix),  with  large  bacon-curing 
factories,  we  pass  through  a  tunnel  715  yds.  long.  —  112M.  TempU^ 
combe  Junction  (Royal  Hotel ;  Rfmt.  Booms),  where  lines  diverge 
to  Bath  and  Wells  (see  p.  112)  and  to  Bumham  on  the  N.W., 
and  to  Wimborne  (p.  97),  Broadstone  (p.  97),  and  Bournemouth 
(p.  96)  on  the  S.  —  118  M.  Sherborne  (*Digby;  Antelope)^  with 
5000  Inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Yeo.  In  the  8th  cent,  it 
became  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  transferred  to  Old  Sarum  in  1078. 

The  old  *Afin»ier  is  a  fine  Norman  structure,  afterwards  converted  into 
the  Perp.  style  and  recently  restored.  The  vaulting  and  the  choir  are 
specially  noteworthy.  The  Grammar  School  dates  from  about  1650.  Sh^r- 
bortu  Cattle ,  part  of  which  was  built  by  Sir  Walter  Baleigh ,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  park,  open  to  the  public.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
old  castle  (12th  cent.). 

123  M.  Yeovil  Junction,  for  (3  M.)  Yeovil  (Three  Choughs; 
Mermaid),  an  ancient  glove-making  town  of  8480  inhab,,  situated 
in  a  pretty  and  diversified  district.  Fine  Perp.  church.  Yeovil  is 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Dorchester  (p.  97),  Durston  (for  TaunJton, 
p.  127),  and  Chippenham  (p.  108).  —  125  M.  Sutton  Bingham; 
13172  M.  Crewkeme  (George),  with  a  Perp.  church  (15th  cent.) 
with  a  fine  W.  front.  Just  short  of  (139V2  M.)  Chard  Junction, 
whence  a  branch  runs  to  (3  M.)  Chard  (George)  and  (15  M.)  Taun- 
ton (p.  127),  we  see  to  the  left  *Ford  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  founda- 
tion of  the  12th  cent,  now  a  private  mansion.  —  iAA^/^M,  Aarmin- 
ster  (George ;  Three  Cups),  formerly  noted  for  its  carpets. 

From  Axminster  a  coach  runs  several  times  daily  to  (5  M.)  Lyme 
Regis  (Cups;  Lion),  a  picturesquely-situated  seaport,  where  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  landed  in  1685.  It  is  now  frequented  as  a  bathing-place.  About 
11/2  M.  to  the  E.  is  the  pfetty  village  of  Gharrnouth  (Coach  &  Horses  ^ 
George),  visited  for  sea-bathing.  —  Whitchurch  Canonicorum^  3  M.  to  the  N.E. 
of  Cbarmouth,  has  an  interesting  church  (Korman  to  Perp.).  A  visit  should 
be  paid  to  the  "Dowlandt  Landtlip  (6d.),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Lyme. 

148  M.  Seaton  Junction,  where  carriages  are  changed  for  Colyton 
and  the  small  watering-place  of  (^M.')  Seaton  (Beach;  Clarence; 
Pole  Arms),  with  admirable  cricket  and  lawn-tennis  grounds.  — 
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165  M.  HofiUon  (DolpMn ;  Angel),  -with  an  old  chaxeh;  the  fine 
la«e  to  which  it  has  given  name,  first  introduced  by  Dutch  refugees, 
is  now  chiefly  made  at  the  neighbouring  Tillages.  —  From  (i59M.) 
Sidmouth  Junction  a  branch  diverges  to  (3  M.)  Ottery  St.  Mary 
(King's  Arms),  with  a  fine  church  (a  reduced  copy  of  Exeter 
Cathedral,  with  the  only  other  pair  of  transeptal  towers  in  England ; 
see  p.  104),  and  (9M.)  Sidmouth  (Knowle;  Bedford;  York),  a  fa- 
Yourite  watering-place,  with  a  fine  old  Oothlc  church  and  an  espla- 
nade. — •  16a  M.  WhnnpU;  166  M.  Broad  ClyU;  169  M.  Fmhoe, 

171^2  M-  Czeter.  —  Anitral.  There  are  three  railway-stations  in 
Bzeter:  1.  QutM  Street  Station^  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  the 
South  Western  Railway ;  %  St.  Datid'sj  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  near  the 
river,  for  the  Great  Western  Railway,  but  connected  with  the  Queen 
St.  Station :  3.  St.  Thomas's  Station^  a  second  station  of  the  G.  W.  R.,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  £xe.  -^  The  hotel«omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

HeteU.  ^RotJOKM ONT,  a  large  and  well-equipped  establishment,  close 
to  the  Queen  St.  Station ,  R.  d^  A.  4«.  6<f..  table  d'hote  at  7  p.  m.  6«.; 
'^Clabjzngb,  quietly  situated  in  the  Cathedral  Yard,  B.  A  A.  is.  6d.,  D.  5s. ; 
^UEBir's,  Queen  St.;  Nbw  London,  Half  Mock,  High  Street)  Globe,  Ca- 
thedral Yard;  Mobbuk,  unpretending,  K.  &  A*  ^»  3d.  —  Rail.  I^mt.  Booms. 

Tramways  from  the  end  of  High  St.  to  St.  David's  Station  and  to  the 
suburbs.  —  Oabi.  Drive  within  the  town  is. ;  to  Heavitree  is.  6<l. ;  to  M t. 
Kadford  is.  %d.  •,  beyond  the  municipal  boundaries  is.  per  mile. 

Exeiety  the  capital  of  Devonshire  and  one  of  the  chief  places 
in  the  W.  of  England,  an  ancient  town  with  47,000  inhab.,  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe  and  forms  a  good 
starting-point  for  exploring  the  beautiful  scenery  of  S.  Devonshire. 
It  has  been  described  ('Escott's  England')  as  being  'as  good  a 
specimen  of  an  English  county-town  ,  at  once  prosperous  in  busi- 
ness, and  with  a  quiet  air  of  aristocratic  distinction  about  it,  as 
could  be  found  within  the  four  seas*. 

The  origin  of  Exeter  is  very  ancient.  The  Romans  Latinized  the 
name  of  the  British  town  of  Caerwisc  Into  Isca,  while  the  modern  form 
is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Exanceaster.  It  is  the  one  English  city 
in  which  it  is  certain  Uiat  human  habitation  has  never  ceased  from  the 
Roman  period  to  the  present  day;  and  it  is  the  one  city  which  did  not 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  before  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
iianity.  It  was  repeatedly  besieged  during  the  various  civil  contests  that 
have  raged  In  England,  and  was  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
events.  William  of  Orange  remained  several  days  at  Exeter  after  his 
landing  at  Torbay,  and  was  joined  here  by  many  men  of  rank.  The 
episcopal  see  has  existed  here  since  1050,  when  it  was  transferred  from 
Crediton.    Comp.  Freeman's  'Exeter'  ('Historic  Towns  Series'^  1887). 

Exeter  earries  on  a  considerable  foreign  trade,  and  vessels  of  160  tons 
can  ascend  to  the  town  by  means  of  a  ship-canal  &rst  constructed  in  the 
12th  century.  The  chief  industrial  products  are  gloves  and  agricultural 
machinery,  and  the  city  is  the  principal  market  for  the  'Honiton  lace' 
made  in  th^  neighbourhood. 

Close  to  the  Queen  Street  Station  rise  the  ruins  of  Rougemont 
Castle^  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  situated  within  the 
grounds  of  Bougemont  Lodge.  The  castleis  mentioned  in  'Richard  III.', 
It.  2.  Part  of  the  hill  above  the  old  moat  has  been  converted  into  a 
promenade  called  the  Northemhay^  shaded  with  flue  elms  (views) 
and  containing  a  statue  of  Lord  IddesUigh  (d.  1886),  by  Boehm. 
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From  the  station  Queen  St  leadis  to  the  S.  towards  High  St. 
and  the  centre  of  the  city.  In  it,  to  the  left,  is  the  Albert  Mem- 
orial Museumj  containing  Devonshire  antiquities,  a  cabinet  of  nat- 
ural history ,  a  library,  and  a  school  of  art  (daily,  except  Thurs., 
free).   On  the  staircase  is  a  statue  of  Prince  Albert,  by  Stephens. 

On  reaching  the  High  St.  we  cross  it,  and  continuing  in  the 
same  direction  reach  the  Cathedral  Yard.  The  *Clathedral  (services 
at  10.30  and  3 ;  adm.  to  choir  6d.),  though  comparatirely  small  and 
unimposing,  is  in  Tirtue  of  its  details  one  of  the  most  admirable 
examples  in  England  of  the  Geometrical  Decorated  style. 

Nothing  now  remains  of  the  church  used  as  a  cathedral  on  the 
transference  of  the  see  to  Exeter  in  1050  (see  p.  103);  and  the 
oldest  parts  of  the  present  building  are  the  massive  transeptal 
towers,  dating  from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent,  and  an  al- 
most unique  feature  in  English  churches  (see  p.  103).  The  rest  of 
the  cathedral  was  built  (or  altered  from  Norman  to  Dec.)  between 
128D  and  1370,  mainly  from  the  designs  of  Bishop  QuivU  (d.  1291> 
The  elaborate  W.  facade  was  added  by  Bishop  Brantyngham  (1370- 
1394);  and  the  whole  was  lately  restored  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  ex- 
terior is  the  large  size  and  number  of  the  buttresses.  The  Cathe- 
dral is  408ft.  long,  76  ft.  wide,  and  66ft  high ;  width  across  tran- 
septs 140  ft ;  height  of  towers  166  ft  —  We  enter  by  the  North 
Porch, 

The  '^Interior  (open  10-3)  ia  diatinguished  by  great  lightness  and  ele- 
gance, due  in  part  to  the  absence  of  a  central  tower,  tboagh  the  full  effect 
is  marred  by  tiHe  obtrusive  position  of  the  organ.  The  long  unbroken  line 
of  vaulting  is  particularly  fine.  The  perfect  symmetry  of  the  building  has 
often  been  pointed  out.  *Not  only  does  aisle  answer  to  aisle,  and  pillar 
to  pillar,  and  window  tracery  to  window  tracery,  but  also  chapel  to 
chapel,  screen  to  screen,  and  even  tomb  to  tomb,  and  canopy  to  canopy** 
('Architectural  History  of  Exeter  Cathedral^  by  Archdeacon  Freenum), 
The  triforium  here  has  not  the  dignity  of  a  distinct  story,  but  is  simply 
a  low  blank  arcade.  Host  of  the  stained  glass  is  poor.  The  *'Min»trel*^ 
Oattei'y  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Nave,  with  figures  of  angels  playing  on 
musical  instruments,  dates  from  14()0.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  great  W. 
door  is  the  Chantry  of  Bishop  Orandisson  (d.  1389),  formerly  ^9^  Radegunde'a 
Chapel;  and  at  the  W.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  another  small  chapel  de- 
dicated to  St.  Edmund.  The  modern  Pulpit^  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave, 
is  a  memorial  of  Bishop  Patteson  (d.  1871),  the  missionary  bishop.  The 
K.  TsANSBPT  contains  a  curious  clock  of  the  14th  cent,  and  a  statue  of 
Northcote,  the  painter  (d.  1831),  by  Chantrey.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  8ylke 
Chantry  (16th  cent.)  and  St.  PauTs  Chapel.  Corresponding  to  the  latter  is 
Si.  John's  Chapel  in  the  8.  Transept,  opposite  the  entrance  to  which  is  the 
monument  of  Hugh  Courtenay^  Earl  of  Devon  {A.  1377)-  From  the  comer  of 
this  transept  we  enter  the  narrow  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ohost^  beyond  which 
is  the  E.E.  Chaptes  House,  containing  the  cathedral-library. 

The  Ghoib  is  separated  from  the  body  of  the  church  by  a  stone  screen 
of  the  first  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  lately  restored.  It  is  surrounded  by 
various  small  chapels  and  chantries,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  several 
bishops.  The  reredos  and  choir-stalls  are  modem,  but  the  misereres  (lld4> 
1206)  and  sedilia  are  old,  and  also  the  beautiful  *JBpiscopal  Throne  (1308* 
26).  Part  of  the  glass  in  the  Perp.  E.  window  is  ancient.  —  The  Lady 
Chapel  contains  the  interesting  monuments  of  Bishop  Simon  de  Apulia 
^i.  1223),  Bartholomew  Iscanue  (d.  1184),  and  two  other  bishops. 
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Visitors  should  ascend  the  X.  tower  (entr.  in  K.  transept)  for  the  sake 
of  the  view.    The  large  bell  here,  called  'Great  Peter*,  weighs  6  tons. 

The  CLoiBTBita  are  now  being  rebuilt  on  the  old  foundations,  with  an 
attempted  reproduetion  of  tiie  old  vanlting  and  tracery  (Dee.). 

Within  the  Cathedral  Close  are  ti^e  Episcopal  Palace  and  the 
Deanery.  One  of  the  houses  on  the  N.  side  has  a  good  bay-window, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  The  pretty  grounds  of  the 
Palace  (shown  in  the  absence  of  the  family)  are  reached  by  following 
the  road  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  (entr.  by  arched  door),  of  the  £. 
end  of  which  they  command  a  good  yiew.  * 

In  the  High  Street,  not  far  from  the  Cathedral,  is  the  QfiildJiall, 
a  quaint-looking  building  of  the  15-1 6th  cent.,  containing  some 
Interesting  portraits.  The  upper  part  projects  over  the  footway,  and 
forms  a  kind  of  arcade  supported  by  columns.  Some  of  the  private 
houses  in  the  High  Street,  and  the  College  of  Priest  Vicars  in  South 
St.,  are  also  interesting  old  buildings.  Several  of  the  Churches 
of  Exeter  (e.  g.  8t.  Pancras")  are  of  considerable  interest,  and  the 
handsome  Training  College  for  Schoolmasters  may  also  be  mentioned. 

A  good  view  of  the  town  Is  obtained  from  JA.  Dmham^  a  small  hill 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Exe,  crowned  with  the  handsome  modern  Church 
0/  St.  Michcui.  —  A  still  better  view  is  obtained  from  the  Retervoiry  at 
the  0/2  hr.)  top  of  the  long  hill  leading  through  the  pleasant  suburb  of 
Pmmylvania^  on  the  K.  W.  side  of  the  town  (apply  at  the  keeper's  cottage). 
The  walk  may  be  extended  to  (*/%  H.)  Durj/ard  Park  (adm.  id.),  whence 
we  may  return  by  a  drive  leading  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Exe. 

Szcarsioni.  Coaches  leave  the  chief  Sxeter  hotels  every  Sat.  in  sum- 
mer for  GhudMgh  (p.  190),  Dawttsh  (p.  129),  BadUigh  (see  below),  or 
Tiosrton  (p.  129),  all  pleasant  drives  of  2()-30  M.  (there  and  back)  \  return 
fare  in  each  case  8«.  6({.  —  An  opportunity  is  afforded  of  a  visit  to 
Dartmoor  (p.  137)  from  Exeter  by  trains  leaving  Exeter  (G.  W.  K.)  at 
10.50  a.m.,  and  running  (vi&  Ktwton  Abbot)  in  connection  with  the  coach 
starting  from  Bwj/  Traep  (p.  130)  at  12.80  p.  m.  The  coach  varies  its  route 
daily,  visiting  Bay  tor  Rock$^  Hound  ToTy  Botcerman**  Noze^  Manatony  the 
Becky  Fallty  Moreton.  Duntford  Bridge.  Athburton,  ffolne  Chase,  Buekland, 
etc.  The  train  for  Exeter  leaves  at  IM  p.m.,  arriving  at  9.26  p.m.  Fares 
for  the  round  is.,  box-seat  Os.  (Is.  less  on  Tues.).  The  above  data  are 
subject  to  alteration;  enquiry  should  be  made  on  the  spot. 

Fbou  Exbtbb  to  Exxouth,  IOV2  M.,  South  Western  Railway  in  V2  hr. 
(fares  is.  9<l.,  Is.  4d.,  iOi/id.).  This  short  branch  deaeends  along  tne  B. 
bank  of  the  Exe,  —  oVs  M.  Topeham  (Globe),  formerly  the  port  of  Exeter. 
—  IOV2  M.  Exmouth  (* Imperial ;  Beacon;  London)^  a  pleasant  little  water- 
ing-place, at  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  with  a  fair  beach  and  an  esplanade. 
The  hill  called  the  Beacon,  rising  above  the  town,  affords  good  views.  — 
From  Exmouth  an  omnibus  runs  to  Budleigh  Salterton  (EoUe  Arms),  an- 
other charming  little  watering-place,  4Vs  M.  to  the  E. 

Fbom  Exeteb  to  Babnstaplb,  397»  M.,  8.  W.  Railway  in  l»/4  hr.  (fares 
8s.  2d.,  6s.  9d.,  3s.  id.).  The  scenery  on  this  line  is  pretty  and  thoroughly 
Devonian.  —  TVs  M.  Orediion  (Angel;  Ship)  was  once  the  seat  of  the 
bishopric  of  Devonshire,  now  centred  in  Exeter  (comp.  p.  103).  At 
(11  Vs  M.)  Yeoford  the  railway  to  Tavistock  and  Plymouth  diverges  to  the 
left,  skirting  Dartmoor  (see  p.  187).  At  (13>/«  M.)  Ooppleeione  is  an  ancient 
cross.  Beyond  (18  H.)  Lap/ord  we  enter  the  valley  of  the  Tato,  which  we 
foll<»w  all  the  way  to  Barnstaple.  The  scenery  becomes  more  open.  Fine 
view  of  Barnstaple  as  we  approach.  ■—  39Vs  H.  Bamelaple  .An^  thence 
to  Bide/ord  and  Torrington  (left)  and  Il/raeombe  (right),  see  R.  20. 

From  Exeter  to  Barnstaple  by  the  JBxe  Valley,  see  p.  128;  to  Torquay, 
Tavistock,  Launeeston,  and  Plymouth,  see  R.  l7a  and  R.  17b;  to  Bristol, 
see  R.  16. 
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15.  From  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol. 


llSVa  M.  Grbat  Wbstbrh  Railway  (Puddinfft^  Station)  in  2>/t-4'/4  lira, 
(fares  20t.  10<l.,  15«.  Id.,  9«.  10>^<l.).  From  Bath  to  Brittoi,  11  Vs  M.,  in 
7s-'/t  br*  — *  This  line  (London  to  Pensance)  il  now  fcbe  only  line  in  England 
on  the  ^broad  gauge'  system ,  the  rails  being  7  ft.  apart ;  the  carriages 
are  very  comfortable  and  the  rate  of  speed  attained  is  very  high.  The 
77V4  M.  between  London  and  Swindon  are  traversed  by  the  *Flylng  Dnteh- 
man'  in  rather  less  than  IVs  hr.,  or  an  average  of  68  qdles  per  hour. 
The  ^narrow  gange'  is  also  laid  as  far  as  JSxeter. 

'  In  quitting  London  the  train  passes  KentaL  Oreen  Otmetery  on 
the  right,  near  Weetboume  Fark.  The  Hist  stations  beyond  the 
precincts  of  London  are  {iy^  M.)  Acton  and  (6^/4  M.)  EaUng,  At 
{ly^  M.)  Hanv>eU,  to  the  left,  is  the  large  MiddUstx  Lunatio  Asy^ 
/urn,  with  room  for  1000  inmates.  From  (9  M.)  Southallj  where 
we  oross  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  a  line  diverges  to  the  left  to 
Brentford,    13V4  M.  West  Drayton  (branch  to  Vxbridge), 

18^2  M.  Slough  (Crown;  Royal)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to 
Eton  and  Windaorf  for  a  description  of  which ,  as  well  as  of  Stoke 
Pogesj  Bumham  Beeches  ^  and  other  places  in  this  neighbourhood, 
see  Baedeker's  Handbook  for  London.  A  riew  of  Windsor  Castle  is 
obtained  to  the  left.  The  scenery  of  the  Thames  Valley  "between 
Slough  and  Goring  (see  below)  is  very  pleasing. 

24  M.  Maidenhead  (p.  221),  prettily  situated  on  the  Thames,  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Wycombe  and  Oxford  (see  p.  223).  From 
(31  M.)  Twyford  a  branch  diTergea  to  Henley-on-Thames  (p,  220). 

36  M.  Beading  (Great  Western,  at  the  station;  Queens;  Vastem 
Temperance ;  Oeorge,  unpretending,  K.  &  A.  3'«.),  the  county-town 
of  Berkshiie,  is  an  ancient  and  flourishing  town  with  42,000  in- 
habitants. The  Benedictine  Abbey,  founded  by  Henry  I.  in  1121, 
and  containing  his  grave,  was  once  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  England ; 
a  few  ruins  now  alone  remain.  The  gateway  has,  however,  been 
restored.  Several  parliaments  were  held  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
abbey.  Archbishop  Laud,  beheaded  in  1645,  was  the  son  of  a  tailor 
jof^  Reading.  Huntley  ^  Palmer's  well-known  biscuit  manufactory 
•employs  3000  hands.  The  churches  of  St.  Mary  (16th  cent.},  8L 
Lawrence  J  and  Orey  friars  are  interesting.  The  nursery  gardens  and 
seed-farms  of  Sutton  &  Sons  cover  3000  acres  of  ground. 

Reading  may  also  be  reached  from  London  by  the  3.  W.  BAilway  vii 
Ascot  (431/2  M.),  or  by  the  circuitous  route  of  the  S.  B.B.  vi&  Reigat9  and 
Guitdf<h'd  (67  H.;  comp.  .p.  64). 

Another  branch  of  the  G-.W.R.,  traversed  by  slow  trains  only,  runs  from 
Reading  to  Bath  vift  Devizes  (70  M.  in  4-5  hrs.-,  fares  i2«.  Od.,  9«.  4d., 
&«.  lid.).  The  following  are  the  principal  stations.  —  17  K.  Newbury 
(Qui6n;  Chequers)^  with  8(X)0  inhab.,  formerly  the  seat  of  an  important 
cloth-trade,  and  the  scena  of  two  battles  in  the  Civil  War  (1643  and 
1644),  in  the  first  of  which  Lord  Falkland  fell  (monument  on  the  battle- 
field). Branch-lines  run  hence  to  Didcot  (p.  107)  to  the  N.  and  Winchester 
(p.  7^  to  the  8.  —  26V3  M.  llunger/ord  (Bear;  Three  Swans),  on  the  Ketmet, 
a  favourite  angling  resort.  April  15th,  called  *n»<l<day\  is  celebrated  with 
curious  old-fashioned  ceremonies.  About  4  V.  to  the  l^.W.  is  LiUUeote 
ffalL  a  good  specimen  of  a  16th  cent,  manor-house,  containing  numerous 
family  portraits  and  other  objects  of  interest  (not shown).  —  34  M.  8a9emake, 
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thejiinetioB  of  s  line  to  (V/aM.)  Maribonmgk  and  (lOVtM.)  Aoind^  (ue 
p.  108).  Bavernake  Forest  eontaias  a  splendid  aveaue  of  beeeheA  and  some 
figantic  oaks.  Another  line  r«ns  8.  to  Andowr  JuMctum  (p.  96).  --  OO  M. 
Devisea  .(*Bearf  CastU)^  a  busy  tow&  with  an  aotive  trade  ia  ^ain.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  Roman  name,  Ccutrum  JHvi$arum  or  4d  IHoUom. 
The  old  Ckutley  ereeted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  destroyed  in  the 
17th  cent.,  has  almost  completely  disappeared.  The  churches  of  St.  John 
and  St.  Mary  have  vaulted  Kormau  choirs ,  and  the  Mtueum  (adm.  6d.) 
contains  a  lair  collection  of  Wiltshire  antiquities.  -~  At  (58  M.)  i7ol< /»fto- 
tion  we  cross  the  Chippenham  and  Frome  line.  ^  61 X.  Aradferd-on-ATen 
(8v>an)^  with  the  highly  interesting  little  Saxon  *  Church  of  St.  Lawrence^ 
which  is  helieved  to  date  from  early  in  the  8th  cent.  (comp.  p.  xxrv). 
The  Bridoe  is  also  noteworthy.  ^  eS^/t  M.  Limplef  Stoke,  >-  70  If .  Bath, 
see  p.  109. 

Beading  is  also  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Basingstoke  (p.  76). 

Near  (411/2  M.)  Pangboume  (jp.  220)  is  Basildon  Park,  with  a 
good  eoUectiou  of  pictures.  Beyond  (443/4  M.)  Goring  (p.  219),  with 
an  lateresting  church,  the  train  crosses  the  Thames  for  the  last 
time.  From  (^7^/4  M.)  Moulsford  (p.  219)  a  branch  diTcrges  to 
Wallingford  (Lamh),  a  small  town  founded  by  the  ancient  Britons, 
and  surrounded  by  a  Roman  entrenchment 

bS  M.  Dideol  Junction  (Junction  Hotel ;  Bail.  Rfmt.  Booms), 
whence  the  line  to  Oxford  (R.  30a)  and  Birmingham  (p.  254)  dlTerges 
to  the  N.  and  one  to  Newbury  (p.  106)  to  the  S. 

601/2  M.  Wantage  Road  is  united  by  a  ateam-ttamway  (fare  6d.) 

•  with  (3  M.)  Wantage  (B««r,  R.  &  A.  38.  6<i.),  the  birthplace  of  Alfred 

the  Great  (849-901)  and  of  Bishop  Butler  (1692-1752),  with 

a  handsome  church  of  the  14th  century.    A  statue  of  King  Alfred, 

by  Count  Glelchen,  was  erected  in  the  market-place  in  1877. 

From  Wantage  a  very  pleasant  walk  (about  10  H.)  may  be  taken  by 
the  Ridgeway  or  Jekleton  Street ,  a  grass -grown  Roman  road,  along  the 
breezy  top  of  the  chalk  downs,  and  then  down  to  Vffington  (see  below). 
About  li/z  M.  on  this  side  of  TJfflngton,  near  the  little  village  of  Kingston 
Lisle y  is  the  famous  ^Blowing  Stone'  of  Ki»c  Alfred,  described  in  ^Tom 
Brown's  8ehool-Days\  and  supposed  to  have  been  anciently  used  as  a  military 
signal.  It  lies  below  a  tree,  in  front  of  some  cottages  on  the  road  de- 
scending ftrom  the  Ridgeway  to  Kingston  Lisle.  Various  ancient  entrench- 
ments are  visible  on  the  Downs.  Instead  of  descending  to  the  Blowing 
Stone  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  *  White  Horse  Hiir  (see  below). 

64  M.  ChaLlow,  l<>om  (66V2  M.)  Vffington,  the  home  of  'Tom 
Brown',  with  a  most  interesting  E.  £.  *Ohurch,  a  branch-line  runs 
to  (31/2  M.)  YmJug^oviiBeU  ,•  Crown),  once  a  residence  of  the  Saxon 
kings,  now  famous  for  its  ham  and  bacon  (40-50,000  swine  slaugh- 
tered here  annually). 

About  21/2  H.  to  the  S.  of  Uffington  is  White  Horse  HiU  (890  ft.),  so 
called  from  the  huge  figure  of  a  horse  cut  in  the  turf,  370  ft.  in  length 
(visible  from  the  railway)^  it  has  existed  here  for  over  1000  years  and  is 
said  to  have  been  made  by  Alfred  the  Great  to  commemorate  his  victory 
over  the  Danes  at  Ashdown  (873).  At  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  commands 
an  extensive  view,  is  Uffington  Castle^  an  entrenchment  probably  of  Danish 
origin.  **£ight  down  below  the  White  Horse  is  a  curious  deep  and  broad 
gully  called  the  *Hanger\  into  one  side  of  which  the  hills  fall  with  a  series 
of  the  most  lovely  sweeping  curves,  known  as  the  *Qiants'  Stairs';  they  are 
not  a  bit  like  stairs,  but  I  never  saw  anything  like  them  enywliere  else, 
with  their  short  green  turf,  and  tender  blue-bells,  and  gossamer  and  thistle- 
down gleaming  in  the   son,   and  the  sheep-paths  running  along  their 
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tides  like  valed  lines'"  (Tom  Brown's  Sehool-Days).  —  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Manger  is  the  DragotCa  Hili ,  where  St.  Qeorge  is  said  to  have 
slain  the  dragon;  and  the  cromlech  known  as  WayUmd  amWCt  Forg*^  im- 
mortalieed  in  *Kenilworth\  lies  on  the  Bidgeway  about  1  H.  farther 
to  the  W. 

Beyond  (711/2  M.)  Shrivenham  the  train  enteis  Wiltshire.  — 
771/4  M.  Bwindoa  (Ooddard  Arms,  in  Old  Swindon,  1  M.  from 
the  station ;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms),  where  the  line  reaches 
its  highest  point- (300  ft.)  and  most  trains  stop  for  10  min.,  is  the 
junction  of  lines  to  Gloucester  (p.  170),  Highworth,  Marlboro%igh, 
and  Cirencester  (direct).  Ahont  200  trains  pass  through  the  station 
daily.  Swindon,  with  a  population  of  22,500,  consists  of  an  old 
town,  1  M.  from  the  station,  and  the  new  town,  a  creation  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway,  occupied  almost  exclusively  by  railway 
artificers  and  employes,  who  are  said  to  draw  nearly  300, 000^  a 
year  in  wages.  The  extensive  works  of  the  railway-company  are 
open  to  visitors  on  Wed.  afternoon.  About  50  locomotives  are  gen- 
erally kept  here  in  readiness  for  service. 

About  2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Highworth  (see  above),  on  the  road  to  Fa- 
rinedon,  and  8  M.  to  the  N.  £.  of  Swindon,  is  CoUthUl  Bouse  (Barl  of 
Radnor),  a  good  example  of  Inigo  Jones  (IdSO). 

Fbom  Swindon  to  Mablbobouoh  and  Savbbnake,  19Vs  M.,  railway 
in  3/4-I  hr.  —  14  M.  Marlborough  (AUubury  Arm*;  Cattle  A  Ball)  is  known 
for  its  large  College,  established  in  1845  and  now  one  of  the  great  public 
schools  of  England.  The  oldest  part  of  the  college  was  formerly  the  man- 
sion of  Lord  Seymour,  where  Thomson  wrote  part  of  his  'Seasons'*  while 
the  guest  of  the  Countess  of  Hertford.  A  handsome  new  chapel  was 
opened  in  1886.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  W.  is  *Avebury  Oircle,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  and  interesting  monuments  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and 
generally  looked  upon  as  older  than  Stonehenge.  To  the  S.  of  it  is 
Silhury  ffill^  a  large  artificial  mound  170  ft.  high,  supposed  to  be  of 
British  origin.  —  iv^/2  M.  Savemake^  see  p.  106. 

83  M.  Wootton  Bassett.  From  (88  M.)  Dauntsey  a  short  branch 
diverges  to  (6  M.)  ICalmeshnry  (King's  Arms),  the  birthplace  of 
Thomas  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  with  the  ruins  of  a  fine  •Abbey 
Church  (12th  cent.)  and  a  Gothic  town-cross.  William  of  Malmes- 
bury,  the  chronicler  (d.  ca.  1143),  was  a  monk  in  the  abbey.  About 
2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Dauntsey  station  is  Bredenstoke  or  Clack  Abbey, 
incorporating  the  remains  of  an  Augustine  priory  of  the  12fch  century. 

94  M.  Chippenham  (Angel;  Qeorge),  an  ancient  town  with  6766 
inhab.,  deriving  its  name  from  A.  S.  ceapian,  *to  buy*,  is  well 
known  for  its  com  and  cheese  markets.  It  also  possesses  an  iron- 
foundry  and  manufactures  silk  and  cloth.  Fine  old  Norman  church. 

About  31/2  H.  to  the  8.  E.  of  Chippenham  0  H.  from  Galne)  is  Bo- 
wood,  the  handsome  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  with  a  fine  col- 
lection of  paintings  of  all  schools.  The  park  is  open  to  the  public.  To 
the  S.  of  Chippenham  (3  M.)  lies  Lacock  Abbey,  founded  in  1232  as  a  nun- 
nery, but  now  a  private  residence. 

Chippenham  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Calne  (S'/i  M.  to  the  E.;  Lans- 
downe Arms),  with  important  pig -killing  and  bacon-curing  industry,  and 
to  Trowbridge,  Wetfbury  (for  Weymouth,  Salisbury,  etc.),  Frome,  Witham 
{Wells,  etc.),  and  Yeovil  (p.  102). 

Beyond  Chippenham  the  train,  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
yon.  Near  (981/4  M)  Corsham  (Methuen  Arms)  is  Corsham  Court, 
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the  seat  of  Lord  Methnen,  containing  a  valuable  oollection  of  pic- 
tnres  (upwards  of  220,  exclusive  of  family  portraits),  to  which  stran- 
gers are  admitted  on  written  application.  The  train  then  enters 
the  Boa;  Tunnel j  1^/4  M.  in  length,  constructed  at  a  cost  of  500,000  L, 
and  near  (102  M.)  Box,  famous  for  its  stone  quarries,  passes  into 
SomersetBhire  and  re-enters  the  Avon  Valley. — iOiyfy[.Bathampton. 

107  M.  Bath.  —  Railway  Stations.  OreM  Wttem  BUstim^  at  the  end 
of  Kanvers  St..  on  the  8.  side  of  the  town;  MUiland  Station  (for  Olonceater, 
Worcester,  Birmingham,  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line,  etc.)*  in  Green 
Park,  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  —  Hotel  omnihnses  meet  the  chief  trains. 

Hotelf.  *Gkakd  Pukp  Rook  Hotel  (F1.  a;  G,  2).  a  large  estahllsh- 
ment  adioinlng  the  baths:  Tokk  Housb  (PI.  b;  G,  2),  York  Bnildings, 
quiet;  Whitb  Lion  (PI.  d;  G,  8),  High  St.;  Gabtlb  (PL  e;  G,  2),  Iforthgate 
St. ;  *Chbi8Tophek  (PI.  e J  C,  3),  near  the  Abbey,  commercial ,  B.  A  A. 
S«.  Od. ;  BoTAL  (PI.  f ;  B,  $,  Bailwat  (PI.  g;  B,  3),  both  opposite  the  6.  W. 
B.  Station ;   Fbbvlet's  TsMPutANCE  (PI.  h :  B,  G,  8),  near  the  Abbey. 

Oabf.  For  2  pers.,  with  2  horses,  1«.  6d.  per  mile,  3«.  per  hr. ;  with 
1  horse  or  2  ponies  or  mnles  1«.  or  2t. ;  with  1  pony  or  mule  or  2  donkeys 
6<f.  or  1«.  6tf.  Each  addit.  pers.  6tf.  per  mile.  Fare  and  a  half  between  mid- 
night and  6  a.  m.    Ordinary  luggage  firee.  •»  Bath  Chairi^  is.  per  mile  or  hr. 

Tramwaya  starting  from  the  G.W.B.  station  ran  through  some  of  the 
principal  streets  to  OrotvenoTy  on  the  X.  side  of  the  town  (fares  2<l.  and  Id.). 

■ufie.  Band  twice  daily  in  the  Victoria  Park^  Bydnep  Gardens^  or 
Institution  Gardens  (season-ticket  Is.) ;  thrice  a  week  in  the  Pump  Boom, 
where  vocal  concerts  are  also  given  (season-ticket  Oi.).  —  High -class 
concerts  take  place  in  the  Assembly  Booms. 

Theatre  Boyal  (PI.  G,  2),  Beaufort  St. ;  closed  in  June,  July,  and  August. 

Post  Office.  (PI.  D,  2),  York  Buildings,  close  to  the  top  of  Hilsom  St. 

Bathf  the  chief  place  in  Somerset,  is  a  handsome  town  of  53,761 
iuhab. ,  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Avon  and  on  the 
slopes  of  the  surrounding  hills,  and  is  perhaps  unrivalled  among 
provincial  English  towns  for  its  combination  of  archeological, 
historic,  scenic,  and  social  interest.  It  is  a  city  of  crescents  and 
terraces,  built  in  a  very  substantial  manner  of  a  fine  grey  limestone 
(oolite) ,  and  rising  tier  above  tier  to  a  height  of  about  600  ft. 
Among  the  most  characteristic  streets  are  the  Royal,  Lansdown,  and 
Camden  Crescents,  the  Circus,  and  Pulteney  Street,  all  of  which 
recall  similar  streets  in  Edinburgh.  Milsom  Street  is  the  fashion- 
able shopping  resort. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  discovery  of  the  springs  of  Bath  to  an  ancient 
British  prince  named  Bladud,  who  was  afffictea  with  leprosy  and  ob- 
served their  beneficial  eflTeets  on  a  herd  of  swine  saffering  from  a  similar 
disease.  The  therapeutic  value  of  the  waters  did  not  escape  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  bath-loving  Bomans,  who  built  here  a  large  city,  with  ex- 
tensive baths  and  temples,  of  which  numerous  remains  have  been  discovered 
(comp.  p.  110).  Their  name  for  it,  Aquae  SuliSy  was  taken  from  a  local  deity 
Suly  whom  they  identified  with  Hinerva.  For  a  century  and  a  half  after 
the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Bath  remained  in  possession  of  the  Britons, 
but  about  577  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Saxons,  whose  name  for 
it  was  Akemaneeaster  (from  a  local  corruption  of  Aquae^  and  man  =  place). 
At  a  later  date  it  reappears  in  history  under  the  name  of  Aet  Bathvm 
(*at  the  bathOi  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
bishop.  The  beginning  of  its  modem  reputation  as  a  watering-place  may 
be  placed  about  1680,  but  It  did  not  reach tthe  zenith  of  its  prosperity  till 
the  following  cent.,  when  it  became  for  a  time  the  most  fashionable 
watering-place  in  England.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  indefatigable 
exertions  of  the  famous  master  of  the  ceremonies,  Beau  Nash  (d.  1701), 
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who  introduced  order  and  method  into  the  amaBementa  and  cuaioms  of 
the  place.  Among  the  innumerable  visitors  of  eminence  in  the  18th  and 
early  19th  cent,  may  be  mentioned  Chatham^  Pitt,  Canning,  and  Burke, 
IJelflon,  "Wolfe,  and  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  Gainsborough  and  Lawrence,  Smol* 
lett.  Fielding,  Sheridam,  Visa  Bnmey,  eoldsmiih,  Southey,  Landor,  Miss 
Austen,  Wordsworth,  Cowper,  Scott,  and  Moore.  Perhaps  no  other  English 
town  of  the  size  has  oftener  been  the  theme  of  literary  allusion  —  from 
•*Hnmphrey  Clinker'  and  the  *School  fi>r  Scandal'  down  to  the  *PaperB  of 
the  Pickwick  Club\  The  competition  of  the  Ck>n(lnentAl  fipa?  and  other 
causes  afterwards  diverted  a  great  part  of  the  stream  of  guests,^  and  the 
*Queen  of  all  the  Spas'  subsided  into  a  quiet  and  aristocratic-looking 
place,  patronised  as  a  residence  by  retired  offtcers  and  visited  by  numer« 
ous  invalids.  Of  late  years ,  however ,  Bath  has  shown  marked  signs  of 
revival  as  a  foshionable  resort.  For  some  time  it  was  an  important 
cloth -making  centre,  and' it  is  mentioned  i»  connection  with  this  in- 
dustry in  Chaucer's  'Wife  of  Bath's  Tale'. 

The  hot  MiNBBAii  Sfbikgs  to  which  Bath  owes  its  name  are 
what  Is  known  as  a  *lime  sulphated  water*,  and  are  efficacious  in 
rheumatism,  gout,  dyspepsia,  biliary  and  liver  complaints",  and  skin^ 
diseases.  The  daily  yield  of  the  springs  is  upwards  of  half-a-million 
gallons.  The  water,  used  both  for  bathing  and  drinking,  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  from  116  to  120**  Fahr. ,  which  is  reduced, 
when  required,  by  means  of  cooled  mineral  water.  The  Pump 
Boom  (PI.  C,  2),  close  to  the  W.  end  of  the  Abbey  Church  (p.  Ill), 
is  a  large  edifice  in  the  classical  style,  with  a  motto  f^om  Pindar 
(  ApWTov  [kkri  86(op)  on  the  portico.  Visitors  ere  admitted  free  to 
the  Pump  Boom,  as  well  as  to  inspect  the  various  baths,  etc.  The 
charge  for  a  single  glass  of  the  mineral  water  is  Qjd.  At  one  end 
of  the  room  is  a  statue  of  Beau  Nnsh  (p.  109).  —  Below  is  a  list  of 
the  baths,  all  of  which  are  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  Pump  Room. 

New  Royal  Bath*,  adjoining  the  Grand  Hotel  (bath  ^.-Ss.Qd.,  fee  3d.; 
swimming  bath  Qd,'is.,  reserved  for  ladies  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.)*, 
King^s  and  Queen't  Baths,  Stall  St.,  adjoining  the  Pump  Boom  (Ist  class 
bath  U.  6d.-3».  ed.,  2nd  class  6d.-l«.  6d..  fee  l-3d.);  Rofal  Private  Baths, 
Bath  St.  (ist  class  2s.,  fee  8d.;  2nd  class  Is.  6d..  fee  2d.);  Tepid Swimmm^ 
Bath  (88*'  Fahr.),  Bath  St.  (6d.  andSd.);  (h'<m  J*ublic  Swimming  Bath  (IS^h 
at  the  end  of  Bath  St.  (Id.,  with  towel  2d.);  Hot  Bath  (120*)»  Bath  St., 
for  the  poor ;  Kingston  Baths,  Church  St.  The  new  King's  Baths  are,  per- 
haps, the  most  perfectly  equipped  baths  in  Europe. 

Th  King's  Baths  stand  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Baths ,  first 
discovered  in  1775,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Emp.  Claudius  and  to  have  occupied  an  area  900  ft.  long  and 
350  ft.  wide.  Recently  more  important  discoveries  were  made,  and 
the  splendid  ♦Boman  Baths  (PI.  0,  2,  3;  adm.  free,  11-1  and 
3-5)  now  shown  include  five  laige  baths  (one  in  a  hall  110  ft.  long 
and  68  ft.  wide) ,  besides  several  smaller  ones ,  with  the  hypo- 
causts  for  heating  the  different  chambers.  One  of  these  baths 
is  still  coated  with  the  Roman  lead  (for  details,  see  Davis's  'Guide 
to  the  Roman  Baths').  In  1886  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  King^s 
Baths  (opened  1889)  was  laid  on  'Roman  masonry  1700  years  old, 
thus  connecting  in  work  and  object  the  modern  and  the  ancient 
world'.  —  A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  baths  is  the  large  General 
JIo8pit(jklj  a  national  institution  for  poor  patients  under  treatment 
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with  the  waters,  and  to  the  S.  is  the  United  Hoapital,  uaed  hy  local 
patients. 

The  Abbey  Chnreh  (Fl.  G,  3)  is  a  handsome  Perp.  edifice  of 
the  16th  cent.,  sometimes  called  the  'Lantern  of  England'  from 
the  number  and  size  of  its  windows.  The  central  tower,  162  ft 
high,  is  oblong  in  form  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  transepts. 
The  church,  226  ft.  in  length,  is  the  third  which  has  occupied 
the  same  site.  The  first  was  that  of  a  nunnery  said  to  have  been 
erected  here  in  the  7th  century.  The  second  was  a  Norman  cathe- 
dral, begun  on  the  transference  of  the  see  of  Wells  to  Bath  (1090), 
and  completed  in  1160.  After  the  return  of  the  bishop  to  Wells 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. ,  this  church ,  the  nave  of 
which  alone  was  as  large  as  the  present  building,  was  suffered 
to  fall  into  a  state  of  complete  ruin,  and  Bishop  Oliver  King  (1406- 
1603)  undertook  the  erection  of  a  new  one.  The  ladders  on  the 
W.  front  refer  to  a  dream  of  this  prelate  in  connection  with  the 
building.  The  church  was  finally  consecrated  In  1616.  In  1864- 
1875  a  judicious  restoration  was  carried  out  by  Sir  G.  G,  Scott, 
chiefly  at  the  cost  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  Kemble.  Bath  Abbey 
Church  is  still  the  secondary  cathedral  of  the  diocese  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  though  since  1642  the  chapter  of  Wells  has  had  the  sole 
right  of  electing  the  bishops,  formerly  shared  with  the  monks  of  Bath, 

Interior.  The  most  noteworthy  features  are  the  fine  W.  window,  the 
fan-vaulted  roof  (added  by  Scott  in  aecordance  with  the  original  design), 
and  the  small  chantry  of  Prior  Bird  (c.  1600),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel, 
with  its  fine  carving.  Among  the  numerous  monuments,  most  of  them 
tasteless,  are  those  of  Waller,  the  Parliamentary  general  (d.  1606;  S. 
transept);  Beau  Nash  (d.  1761;  on  wall  of  8.  aisle,  B.  end);  Q«ln,  the 
actor  (d,  1766;  at  E.  end  of  N.  aisle  of  choir,  just  by  the  door,  with  in- 
scription byGarrick;  grave-stone  in  the  middle  of  the  nave,  also  with  a 
Yhymed  inscription);  3£althiis  (d.  1834),  the  political  economist  (in  the 
porch  of  N.  door  in  W.  front) ;  Bishop  Montague  (d.  1618) ,  an  altar-tomb 
in  the  nave;  Mar^  Frampton,  with  an  epitaph  by  Dryden,  on  the  8.E. 
wall;  and  W.  Eoare,  R.  A.,  by  Chantrey,  to  the  E.  of  Prior  Bird's  chapel. 

Among  the  many  other  churches  of  Bath  the  only  one  demanding 
mention  is  the  Boman  Catholic  Church  of  8t,  John  (PI.  B,  3),  in 
the  South  Parade,  near  the  G.  W.  R.  Station,  with  its  graceful  spire. 

The  Royal  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution  (PI.  C,  3j  open 
11-4;  6d,  on  Tues.  and  Frid.,  free  on  other  days),  in  the  North 
Parade,  near  the  Abbey,  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  Roman 
antiquities  found  in  or  near  Bath,  and  also  cabinets  of  geology 
and  natural  history.  —  The  OuUdhall  (PI.  C,  3),  in  High  St.,  to 
the  N.  of  the  Abbey,  has  a  fine  banqueting-room  with  some  portraits 
of  historical  interest.  —  Among  the  numerous  schools  of  Bath  are 
the  New  Kingswood  School,  for  the  sons  of  Wesleyau  ministers, 
and  the  Officers'  Daughters'  College,  two  conspicuous  buildings, 
nearly  opposite  each  other,  on  the  ascent  to  Lansdown. 

The  *Victoria  Park,  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  well- 
kept  pleasure-ground,  60  acres  in  extent.  It  is  open  free,  but  when 
the  band  plays,  6d.  is  charged  to  non-subscribers  for  admission  to 
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the  Inner  circle.  To  the  E.,  At  the  end  of  Great  Pnlteney  St.,  are  the 
Sydney  Qardens  (PI.  D,  4 ;  a  dm.  3d. ;  when  the  hand  plays,  6d.), 

An  admirahle  ^ie-w  of  the  town,  though  somewhat  circumscribed 
by  foliage,  is  obtained  from  (Vi^r.)  *Beechen  Cliff  {VI.  A,  3;  390  ft 
above  the  Avon),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  cross 
the  foot-bridge  (V2<^0  behind  the  Q.  W.  R.  Station  and  ascend 
straight  on,  soon  coming  to  notices  which  point  out  the  way.  At 
the  top  we  follow  the  path  along  the  ridge  towards  the  W.,  and 
regain  the  town  by  the  Holloway  and  the  Old  Bridge.  —  Another 
good  point  of  view  is  Sham  CcutU,  on  the  hill  about  1^2  ^*  to  the 
E.  of  the  G.W.R.  Station,  and  best  reached  by  PuUeney  Street  and 
the  so-called  North  Road. 

Bath  i0  sarroanded  with  'Downs',  softly  rounded  hills,  the  tops  of 
which  afford  charming  views.  The  most  important  are  Larudoton  (800  ft., 
2  M.  to  the  17 .)i  Claverton  and  Coombe  Down  (660  ft.;  2-3  M.  to  the  S.), 
and  Hampton  Down  (600  ft. :  iVs  M.  to  the  E.) ,  with  Sham  Castle  (see 
above).  Little  Solbury  (ea.  600 ft.;  3  H.  to  the  N.E.)  is  a  flat-topped  hill 
with  clearly  defined  earthworks.  A  walk  or  drive  over  Lansdown  as  far 
as  the  third  milestone,  and  thence  (for  walkers  only)  across  the  race-course 
to  (1  M.)  Prospect  Stile,  will  afford  the  visitor  one  of  the  finest  views  in 
the  W.  of  England.  On  the  way  we  pass  (2  M.)  Lansdown  Cemeterp,  with 
the  tomb  of  Beckford  of  Fonthill  (p.  102)  and  a  tower  built  by  him,  the 
top  of  which  commands  an  extensive  view  (Bath  not  visible).  This  walk 
may  be  lengthened  by  returning  through  yorth  Stoke  (with  an  ancient 
church),  and  thence  through  Upton  or  Bitton  to  the  railway. 

About  2  H.  to  the  8.  E.  of  Bath,  beyond  Wideombe  (with  an  old 
church  and  manor-house),  is  Prior  Park,  now  a  Roman  Catholic  college,  but 
formerly  the  a^at  of  Ralph  Allen  (d.  1764),  the  original  of  Squire  Allworthy 
in  *Tom  Joifes'.  Through  his  building  enterprise  and  sturdy  belief  in 
the  good  qualities  of  the  Bath  stone,  Mr.  Allen  justly  shares  with  Beau 
Kash  and  the  architect  Wood  the  credit  of  creating  modem  Bath.  Kear 
Prior  Park  is  Pope'^s  Tower,  erected  to  commemorate  Pope's  connection 
with  the  district.  W.  S.  Lander  (d.  1864)  is  buried  in  Old  Wideombe 
Churchyard.  —  The  village  of  Claioerton,  in  the  charming  Warleigh  Val- 
ley^  3  H.  to  the  E^  is  best  reached  by  train  to  Bathampton  (p.  100)  or 
Limpley  Stoke  (p.  iOi).  —  Farley  Castle,  reduced  to  a  ruin  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary Wars,  lies  7  M.  to  the  E.  and  may  be  reached  by  train  to  Fresh- 
ford  and  thence  by  a  field -path  (2  M.).  —  The  old  manor-houses  of 
South  Wraxall  and  Chadfield  (near  Box,  p.  109),  in  the  Tudor  style,  are 
also  worth  a  visit.  —  The  church  and  manor-house  of  St.  Catherine''s 
(6  M.  to  the  K.  £.,  beyond  Batheaston),  in  a  pretty  valley,  both  date 
from  about  1600.  —  In  a  hollow  to  the  E.  of  Lansdown,  1^2  M.  from 
the  town,  is  Charlcomhe,  traditionally  the  mother-church  of  Bath. 

Fbom  Bath  to  Wells  (fares  6«.  Qd.,  is.,  2<.  2Vs<i.)*  I'be  quickest 
railway-route  from  Bath  to  Wells  is  by  the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line  vi& 
Evercreech  and  Glastonbury  (see  below ;  1 V8-2  hrs.),  but  Wells  may  also  be 
reached  by  the  O.W.B.  vi&  Bristol  and  Tation  (see  R.  16:  2-2V2  hrs.)  or 
via  Westbwy,  Witham,  and  Skepton  Mallet  (see  below;  2V4-3Vs  hrs.).  For 
those  who  do  not  object  to  a  little  walking,  perhaps  the  pleasantest  way  of 
making  this  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  (ISVsM.)  Jfa«&«t*y  (see  below) 
and  walk  thence  to  (3  M.)  Wells.  —  Wells,  see  p.  128. 

Feom  Bath  to  Gloucesteb,  41  M.,  railway  in  l»/2-2  hrs.  (fares  7«.6d., 
bs.Sd.,  3«.  6d.).  The  trains  start  firom  the  Midland  Railway  Station,  and 
join  the  main  line  from  Bristol  at  (10  M.)  Mangotsfield  Junction  (p.  121). 

Fboh  Bath  to  Templecohbe,  87  M.,  Somerset  and  Dorset  railway 
in  iy4-2  hrs.  (fares  Is.  8dy  5».  4d.,  3«.  Id.).  The  trains  leave  Bath  from 
the  Midland  Station.  —  The  first  part  of  the  route  is  very  pretty.  At 
(IOV2  H.)  Radstock  (Waldegrave  Arms)  we  cross  the  G.  W.  R.  line  from 
Bristol  to  Frome,  —  At  (I8V2  M.)  Masbury,  whence  Wells  may  be  reached 
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by  a  pleasant  walk  of  3  M.,  we  cross  the  Mendip  Hills.    Beyond  Masbury 

we  have  a  fine  view  to  the  right,  including  Wells  Cathedral  and  Qlaston- 

bury  Tor  (p.  126).  —  21 1/2  M.   Shepton  MalUl  (George  ;  Hare  A  Hounds),  I 

the  church  of  which  has  a  fine  panelled  roof.  This  is  the  junction  for  1 

the  G.  W.  E.  line  from  Yatton  (p.  122)  to  Witham  (p.  126).  —  26Va  M. 

Evercreeeh  Jitnetion  is  the  junction  for  Olattonburif  ( WelU)  and  Burnham 

(see  p.  127).  —  29  tf .  Gole^  for  Yeovil  to  the  right  and  Bruton  and  Westbury  ! 

to  the  left.  —  From  (33  M.)  Wincanton  (Greyhound^  Bear)  excursions  may 

be  made  to  (SVz  IL)  Ptntelwood  and  the  carious  ^Pen  PiU\  the  object  of 

which  is  still  a  bone  of  antiquarian  contention,  and  to  (S^/s  V.)  Slavordale 

Pnory.  The  whole  district  is  rich  in  early  historical  interest.  —  At  (37  tf .) 

Templecont^e  (p.  102)  we  connect  with   the  main  S.W.  line  from  London 

to  Exeter  (R.  14),  though  the  Somerset  &  Dorset  trains  run  on  to  Broad - 

stone  and  Bournemouth  (p.  96). 

From  Bath  to  Salisbuht,  41  tf .,  Great  Western  Railway  in  lVr23/4hrs. 
(fares  %s,  6d.,  6«.  8<l.,  8«.  bd.),  —  From  Bath  to  (l2s/4  M.)  HoU  Junction^  see 
p.  107.  —  Our  line  here  turns  to  the  right  (8.).  15*/«  M.  Trowbridge  (George), 
an  ugly  factory-town,  with  a  eood  Perp.  church  (end  of  16th  cent.).  Orahbe, 
the  poet,  was  rector  here  for  19  years  (1813-32),  and  is  buried  in  the  chancel 
of  the  church.  —  From  (17  M.)  Westbury  (Lopes  Arms)  a  line  diverges  on 
the  right  to  Frome  (p.  121).  There  is  a  fine  church  at  Edington^  41/2  M. 
to  the  W.  —  21 V2  M.  Warminster  (Bath  Arms;  Lamb)  is  the  station  for 
*Longleat  (41/2  M.  to  the  8.W.),  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Bath,  considered  the  finest  Elizabethan  mansion  in  England  (shown 
on  Wed.  and  Frid.,  11-4).  It  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  por- 
traits. —  Beyond  Warminster  we  pass  two  British  camps,  Batilsshury  and 
Scratchbury^  on  the  left,  and  reach  (26V4  M.)  Heytesbuit  (Angel),  where 
Heyt9sbury  Park^  the  seat  of  Lord  Heytesbury,  contains  some  good  Italian 
and  Spanish  pictures.  —  At  (88V2M.)  Wilton  we  join  the  line  from  Salis- 
bury  to  Exeter  (see  p.  101).  —  41  M.  Salisbury,  see  p.  99. 
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Continuation  of  the  Railway  to  Bristol.  The  first  station 
beyond  Bath  is  (108  M.)  Twerton^  with  a  large  cloth-manufactory 
and  a  cottage  in  which  Fielding  is  said  to  have  written  ^Tom  Jones'. 
The  train  now  runs  parallel  with  the  Bath  branch  of  the  Midland 
Railway.  1 1 1 M.  Saltford.  — <  At  (1 14  M.)  Keyn$ham  (Lamb  &  Lark),  a 
Roman  mosaic  (Orphens  and  the  beasts),  now  at  Bristol,  was  found 
during  the  construction  of  the  railway.  A  little  to  the  N.  lies  Bittouy 
with  an  interesting  church,  parts  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  of 
ante-Norman  date.  The  difficulties  overcome  in  making  the  railway 
from  Keynsham  to  Bristol  will  interest  engineers.  Beyond  J5rw- 
lington  the  train  threads  two  tunnels  and  crosses  the  Avon. 

II8Y2  M.  Bristol.  -  Hotels.  *BorAL  (PI.  a;  £,4),  pleasantly  situated 
in  College  (Jreen,  dose  to  the  Cathedral  and  nearly  1  M.  from  the  station, 
with  postal  telegraph  office,  B.  &  A.  4«.  6tf.,  table-d'hdte  is.  Qd. ;  Qkand 
(PI.  b;  F,  3),  Broad  St.,  well  spoken  of,  B.  &  A.  from  is.\  *Bo7al  Talbot 
(PI.  C)  G,  4),  Victoria  St.  —  Gborob  (PI.  d;  H,  6),  near  the  station; 
Cathbdsal  (PI.  f;  E,  4),  near  the  College  Green  j  Colston  T£hpbbancb 
(PI.  e;  E,  4),  College  Green,  well  spoken  of.  —  At  Clifton:  *Cliftom  Down 
(PI.  g',  B,  4),  a  large  establishment,  with  fine  view  of  the  Suspension 
Bridge,  etc.;  *St.  Vingbnt's  Bocks  (PI.  h;  B,  4),  with  a  similar  view, 
suitable  for  a  prolonged  stay;  Impbbzal  (PI.  i;  G,  1),  near  the  Clifton 
Down  Station,  well  spoken  of;  tf omtaodb  Hotbl,  Kingsdown  Parade. 

Bestauranti.  Grand  Hotel  Restaurant ,  Wine  St.;  Dunlop,  Baldwin 
at. ;  Mintr  (Nattris),  Wine  St. ;  The  Rummer,  in  the  Market,  adjoining  the 
Exchange;  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  Railway  Station. 

Oaba  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile ,  6d.  each  »/«  M.  addit.  i  with  two 
horses  is.  Qd.  and  Qd.    Per  hour  2s.  Qd.  and  is. ;  each  addit.  V«  hr.  Qd.  and 
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9d.  For  each  pftssenger  beyond  two,  6<l.  extra.  Each  paekage  carried  out- 
side 2d.    Double  fares  between  midnight  and  6  a.m. 

Tramways.  1.  From  the  Raihcatf  Station  (PI.  H,  4),  to  the  DmwbHdge 
(PI.  F,  4),  and  to  Hottoelli.  below  Clifton  Buspetuion  Bridge  (PI.  A,  4), 
every  12  min.  (fares  Id.,  2<f.).  —  2.  From  the  Drcmibridge  to  Redland^ 
every  12  min.  (2d.,  3d.).  —  8.  From  Eoitville  to  Redland  every  12  min. 
(2d.,  3d.).  —  4,  6,  6.  From  Britiol  Bridge  (PL  G,  4),  to  St.  Qeorge^s  everv 
1/4  hr.  (2d.),  to  Totterdown  every  6  min.  (Id),  and  to  Bedmimter  (PI.  G,  CT) 
everv  10  min.  (Id.).  —  7.  From  the  Drawbridge  (PI.  F,  4)  to  Horfieid  (2d.). 

Steamers  ply  from  Bristol  to  Il/racombe^  Cardiff ^  London^  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  Plymouth,  Penzance,  Torquay,  Milford,  i^oansea,  Ckepetow  (in  sum- 
mer), Bel/a*t,  Dublin,  Cork,  Waterford,  Amstordam,  Antwerp,  Bordeaux,  etc. 

Boats.  Small  boat  up  and  down  the  Floating  Harbour  6d.,  more  than 
1  pers.  3d.  each ;  across  the  Avon  below  the  Feeder  4d.  and  2d. ',  across  the 
Feeder  4d.  and  2d.;  ferry  across  the  Frome  id. 

Post  Office  (PI.  F,  3),  Small  St.,  opposite  the  Assize  Clourts. 

Theatres.  Prince' t  Theatre  (PI.  £,  4),  Park  Row;  Old  Theatre  Royal 
(PI.  F,  4),  King  St. 

U.  8.  Consul,  John  D.  Delille,  Esq. 

Principal  Attractions.  *  Cathedral  (p.  117);  *St.  Mary  Redeliffe  (p.  116) ; 
'^Clifton  Down,  *Durdham  Down^  and  *  Suspension  Bridge  (p.  120);  St.  Peter's 
Church  A  Hospital  (p.  116);  Mayor's  Chapel  (p.  118). 

Bristol,  an  ancient  and  interesting  commeicial  town,  the  see  of 
a  bishop,  and  at  one  time  the  chief  seaport  of  West  England,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Avon  and  the  Frome,  7  miles  above 
the  point  where  their  united  waters  reach  the  Bristol  Channel.  It 
lies  partly  in  Somerset  and  partly  in  Gloucester,  but  forms  a  city 
and  county  of  itself.  Its  trade,  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies, 
America,  and  Ireland,  is  still  very  important,  though  it  has  been 
outstripped  in  the  commercial  race  by  Liyerpool  and  other  places. 
Among  the  chief  of  Its  numerous  manufactures  are  soap,  tobacco, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  glass,  brass  and  copper  wares,  chocolate, 
cotton,  and  sugar  (formerly  the  staple).  It  possesses  a  large  har- 
bour and  docks,  and  the  Avon  has  been  made  navigable  for  vessels 
of  large  tonnage.  The  population  in  1881,  including  that  of  Clifton, 
was  206,503.   The  spring  tides  rise  to  a  height  of  40  ft. 

Bristol  (Anglo-Saxon,  Bright- Stow  or  Brig -Stow)  has  no  certified 
history  earlier  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  by  the  12th  cent,  it  had 
attained  considerable  wealth  and  importance.  The  old  castle,  in  which 
King  Stephen  was  imprisoned  by  Queen  Matilda,  was  razed  by  Cromwell, 
and  few  traces  are  left  of  it  (p.  116).  In  the  15-16th  cent.  Bristol  was 
the  second  city  of  England  and  carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Among  the  numerous  naval  expeditions  it  sent  out 
were  those  of  the  great  explorer  Sebastian  Cabot  (1496,  etc.),  who  was 
probably  born  at  Bristol.  The  fair  fame  of  the  city  was  sullied  by  the 
practice  of  kidnapping,  extensively  carried  on  here  to  provide  labourers 
for  the  American  Colonies ;  and  Bristol  was  also  one  of  the  British  towns 
principally  concerned  in  the  slave-trade.  In  the  Civil  War  the  town  was 
besieged  and  taken,  first  by  the  Royalists  (1643),  and  then  by  Gen.  Fair- 
fax (1645),  to  whom  it  was  surrendered  by  Prince  Rupert  with  almost  no 
resistance.  In  1831  the  discussion  of  the  Reform  Bill  was  accompanied  at 
Bristol  by  serious  riots,  in  which  numerous  lives  were  lost  and  an  immense 
amount  of  property  destroyed.  The  'Great  Western',  one  of  the  first  two 
British  steamers  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was  built  at  Bristol  and  started 
from  this  port  for  its  first  Oceanic  voyage  in  1838.  In  1888  the  port  of  Bristol 
was  entered  by  815  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  677,524  tons. 

According  to  Macaulay  ('History  of  England',  chap,  iii)  the  streets  of 
Bristol  in  1685  were  so  narrow,    that  a  coach  or  cart  was  in  danger 
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of  being  wedged  between  the  house*  or  breaking  into  the  cellars.  'Goods 
were  therefore  conveyed  about  the  town  almost  exclusiTely  in  trucks  drawn 
by  dogs,  and  the  richer  inhabitants  exhibited  their  wealth  not  by  riding 
in  gilded  carriages  but  by  walking  the  streets  with  trains  of  servants  in 
rich  lireries,  and  by  keeping  tables  loaded  with  good  eheer\  The  hospitality 
of  its  wealthy  sugar-boilers  was  famous,  and  one  of  their  favourite  beverages, 
made  of  Solera  sherry,  was  widely  known  as  'Bristol  milk\  Fuller  relates 
that  this  concoction  was  the  first  ^moisture^  given  to  infant  Bristolians, 
and  it  is  mentioned  with  approval  in  Pepys's  Diary  (13th  June,  1668). 
Gomp.  'Bristol  Past  and  Present'  by  ifiekolU  and  Taylor  (1881-2)  and 
'Bristor  (*Historic  Towns  Series'),  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hunt  (1887). 

From  tliQRailway  Station  (PI.  H,  4),  a  handsome  modern  struc- 
ture in  the  joint  occupation  of  the  Great  Western  and  Midland  com- 
panies, Victoria  Street,  traversed  by  a  tramway  and  passing  a  more 
curious  than  beautiful  Statue  of  Neptune  (16th  cent.),  leads  direct 
to  the  (Y2  M.)  centre  of  the  town.  [To  the  right  diverges  Temple 
Street,  with  the  Temple  Churchy  originally  erected  for  the  Knights 
Templar  about  1145,  but  dating  in  its  present  form  chiefly  from 
the  14-15th  centuries.  The  tower  is  5  ft.  out  of  the  perpendicular.] 
We  may,  however,  diverge  at  once  to  the  left,  down  Pile  Street, 
to  (5  min.)  the  church  of  •St.  Mary  Eedclifife  (PI.  G,  5),  the  lofty 
spire  of  which  is  visible  as  soon  as  the  station  is  quitted.  This 
churcli  (usually  entered  from  the  S.  side)  is  unquestionably  as  nearly 
faultless  an  example  of  its  kind  (rich  Perp.)  as  exists  in  the  coun- 
try, and  justifies  Queen  Elizabeth's  description  of  It  as  'the 
fairest,  the  goodliest,  and  most  famous  parish-church  In  England'. 
It  was  founded  in  tlie  13th  cent.,  but  by  degrees  rebuilt,  mainly 
by  the  Canynges,  grandfather  and  grandson,  each  5-6  times  Mayor 
of  Bristol,  In  the  14-15th  centuries.  The  most  noteworthy  fea- 
tures of  the  exterior  are  the  *N.  Porch  (earlier  than  the  body  of 
the  church,  but  recently  restored),  the  tower,  and.  the  spire 
(285  ft. ;  top  half  modem).  The  church  is  240  ft.  long,  and  117  ft. 
wide  across  the  transepts. 

Interior  (open  to  visitors  free).  The  narrowness  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  is  remarkable,  and  the  latter  hare  the  rare  addition  of  side 
aisles.  The  reredos  of  Caen  stone  is  also  very  beautiful,  while  the 
Lady  Chapel  is  a  blaze  of  rich  colouring.  The  visitor  should  also 
notice  the  groined  roof  and  a  window  in  the  lower  belfry  (N.W.  corner 
of  church),  in  which  most  of  the  old  coloured  glass  has  been  collected 
and  arranged.  There  is  an  effigy  of  William  Canynges  the  Elder  (d.  1396) 
in  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave,  and  one  of  the  Younger  (d.  after  1487)  in  the 
S.  transept.  On  one  of  the  piers  of  the  tower,  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave, 
hangs  the  armour  of  Sir  William  Penn  (d.  ivtO)^  father  of  the  founder  of 
Pennsylvania;  and  in  the  adjoining  belfry  we  are  shown  a  rib  of  the 
famous  Bun  Cow  slain  by  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick  (comn.  p.  243;  really 
a  bone  of  a  whale,  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  Sebastian  Cabot). 
—  Above  the  N.  porch  is  the  muniment  room  in  which  Thomas  Chatterton 
(d.  1770),  *the  marvellous  boy,  the  sleepless  soul  that  perished  in  his 
pride\  professed  to  have  discovered  the  Rowley  MSS.  (shown  by  the 
verger  on  application).  His  uncle  was  sexton  of  the  church.  Within 
the  enclosure  to  the  N.B.  of  the  church  is  a  memorial  of  Chaiterton^ 
who  was  bom  in  an  adjoining  street.  —  A  long-established  annual  event 
at  this  church  is  the  Bush-Bearing,  which  takes  placea  on  Whitsunday, 
when  the  Mayor  and  Corporation  attend  in  state  and  the  floor  is  strewn 
with  rushes. 

8* 
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We  now  follow  Redcliffe  Street,  'which  leads  northwards  to 
(7  mill.)  Bristol  Bridge  (PI.  G,  4),  crossing  the  ^Floating  Harbour' 
formed  by  the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Avon.  A  statue  of 
Samuel  Morley^  M.  P.  (d.  1886),  adjoins  the  bridge.  On  the  left  in 
RedcUflfe  St.,  at  the  comer  of  Ferry  Lane,  is  Canyngea'  House  (see 
p.  115),  now  forming  part  of  the  premises  of  Messrs.  Jefferies  and 
Sons,  publishers,  who  are  always  ready  to  show  the  Canynges  rooms 
to  strangers.  Beyond  Bristol  Bridge,  High  St.  leads  to  the  centre  of 
the  town,  reaching  at  the  end  of  Corn  St.  the  long  line  of  streets 
running  N.  E.  from  the  Drawbridge  (p.  117),  which  form  perhaps 
the  chief  artery  of  traffic  and  contain  the  handsomest  shops  and 
public  buildings.  In  the  meantime,  however,  we  leave  High  St.  to 
the  right  "by  *Mary-le- Port  Street  (Pl.F,  3),  still  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  quaint  houses  of  the  14-16th  centuries.  At  the  end  of 
the  street  Is  *St.  Peter's  Hospital  (PI.  G,  3),  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  its  kind  in  the  W.  of 
England,  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent,  and  partly  rebuilt  in 
1608.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  handsome  court-room.  The  build- 
ing was  formerly  used  as  a  mint,  and  afterwards  as  a  hospital.  Close 
by  Is  St.  Peter's  Church,  the  mother-church  of  Bristol,  the  tower  of 
■which  (except  the  upper  story)  is  early-Norman.  The  poet  Savage 
(d.  1743)  is  buried  at  the  back  of  St.  Peter's  Church. 

Beyond  Mary-le-Port  St.  we  pass  through  Peter  Street  into  Castle 
Street  (PI.  G,  3),  taking  name  from  the  extensive  feudal  fortress, 
founded  probably  at  the  end  of  the  11th  cent,  which  formerly  stood 
on  this  site  (p.  114).  Scarcely  any  relic  of  the  castle  remains  ex- 
cept the  entrance  to  the  banqueting  hall,  now  incorporated  in  a  pri- 
vate house  (in  Tower  St.).  Parts  of  the  outer  walls  may  also  be  seen 
amid  the  modern  buildings  on  the  N.  and  E. 

We  may  now  return  through  Dolphin  St.  into  Wine  Street  (PI. 
F,  3),  at  No.  9  in  which  (right)  Robert  Southey  was  born  in  1774. 

To  the  right  diverges  the  narrow  Pithay  (Norman  putt,  a  well,  and 
7iaie,  an  enclosure),  a  genuine  though  dingy  relic  of  Old  Bristol,  to  which 
Macaulay's  remarks,  quoted  at  p.  114,  still  apply  literally.  Old  Tower  Lane^ 
diverging  to  the  left  from  the  Pithay,  leads  along  the  line  of  the  old  City 
Walls,  some  remains  of  which  are  visible,  to  St.  John's  Church  (see  below). 
—  In  Union  Street,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  Dolphin  St.,  is  8t.  Jcmtet'i  Church 
(PL  G,  3),  one  of  the  oldest  in  Bristol,  still  retaining  much  of  the  ancient 
Norman  work.  The  small  circular  window  is  a  good  example  of  a  fea- 
ture more  common  in  foreign  than  in  English  Romanesque  churches  of 
the  same  period. 

Wine  St.  ends  at  the  junction  with  High  St.  (see  above),  opposite 
which  Broad  Street  diverges  to  the  W.,  containing,  to  the  left,  the 
Ouildhall  (PI.  F,  3),  a  modern  building  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
At  the  end  is  a  gateway  arch  of  the  old  City  Wall^  strangely  sur- 
mounted by  the  spire  of  St.  John's  Church  (PI.  F,  3 ;  15th  cent.), 
the  body  of  which  was  itself  part  of  the  wall.  Beyond  the  archway 
is  Christmas  Street,  leading  to  the  quaint  and  steep  lane  called 
Christmas  Steps,  at  the  top  of  which  are  some  curious  stone  seats 
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and  the  cbapcl  of  a  16th  cent,  alms-house  ( 1504;  dedicated  to  the 
Magi). 

Returning  to  Wine  St.  we  next  enter  Cobn  Stkbbt  (PI.  F,  4), 
mainly  consisting  of  substantial  banks  and  insurance-offices,  among 
which  the  elaborate  facade  of  the  Wilts  &  Dorset  Bank  (1868)  is 
conspicuous.  The  bank  occupies  the  site  of  the  ^Bush  Inn\  where 
Mr.  Pickwick  and  Mr.  Winkle  took  up  their  quarters  on  their 
search  for  Miss  Arabella  Allen.  Adjoining  the  bank  is  the  Council 
House,  containing  a  valuable  collection  of  old  plate  and  a  fine  por- 
trait by  Van  Dyck.  On  the  other  side  (left)  is  the  Exchange  (PI. 
F,  4;  1740),  in  front  of  which  are  four  singular  metal  tables, 
known  as  the  ^  Nails',  These  belonged  to  the  Tolsey  (mentioned  in 
Scott*8  *Pirate*),  the  forerunner  of  the  Exchange,  and  were  used  by 
the  merchants  for  making  payments  (hence,  it  is  said,  the  phrase 
*pay  on  the  nail').    Three  of  them  bear  dates  (1694,  1626,  1631). 

Nearly  opposite  the  Exchange  diverges  Small  Street  (PI.  F,  3), 
containing  the  Post  Office  and  the  Assize  Courts,  The  latter,  form- 
ing the  back  of  the  Guildhall  (p.  116),  incorporate  Colstons  Houae 
(p.  1 19),  of  which  some  interesting  remains  are  pointed  out  to  visitors. 

Com  St.  is  prolonged  by  Clare  Street^  from  which  a  short  street 
on  the  right  leads  to  St.  Stephen's  Church  (PI.  F,  4),  a  late-Gothic 
building  of  1470,  with  a  fine  restored  tower,  of  which  Mr.  Freeman 
notes  that  it  'is  remarkable  for  having  aesthetically  dispensed  with 
buttresses'.    Tradition  says  St.  Augustine  preached  here. 

Marsh  Street,  to  the  left  (8.),  lea  da  to  the  Central  Free  Library  (PI. 
F,  4),  the  earliest  Protectant  free  library  in  En{,'land  fl613),  containing  a 
fine  sculptured  mantel-piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  Farther  on,  beyimd 
the  Ctutom  ffotuey  is  Queen's  Square  (PI.  F,  4,  5),  the  principal  scene  of 
the  riots  of  1P31,  with  an  equestrian  statue  of  William  III.  by  Rysbrack. 
David  Hume  was  a  clerk  at  ^^o.  16  Queen's  Sq.  (S.  side)  in  1734. 

Clare  Street  ends  at  the  Drawbridge  over  the  Floating  Harbour, 
across  or  past  which  nearly  all  the  tramway-lines  run.  Crossing  the 
bridge  and  turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  the  pretty,  open  space 
named  Collbob  G&ebn  (PL  K,  4),  originally  the  burial-ground  of  the 
abbey  (see  below)  ;  among  the  buildings  round  it  are  the  Cathedral, 
St,  Augustine's  Churchy  the  Mayor's  Chapel,  and  the  Royal  Hotel, 
Immediately  in  front  is  a  Statue  of  Queen  VictoriOj  by  Boehm. 

The  Cathiedral  (PL  E,  4)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th 
cent,  (begun  in  1142),  as  the  church  of  an  Augustine  abbey,  by 
Robert  Fitzhardinge,  a  Bristol  merchant,  and  progenitor  of  the  Berke- 
ley family.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  two  centuries  later,  while  the 
nave,  destroyed  in  the  14th  cent.,  was  rebuilt  by  Street  in  harmony 
with  the  choir  and  transept  in  1868.  The  main  body  of  the  structure 
is  of  the  Dec.  order,  resembling  in  many  respects  the  German  Gothic 
of  the  period  (13-14th  cent),  but  the  Chapter  House  (1166-1170), 
a  remnant  of  the  original  church,  is  a  fine  example  of  late-Norman. 
The  Elder  Lady  Chapel  (c  1210)  is  good  E.E.,  and  the  Cloisters 
(incomplete)  are  Perpendicular.  The  W.  front  has  a  deeply  recessed 
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doorway  and  two  towers  (1888).  The  Tower ,  127  ft.  high,  is  a  Perp. 
addition  of  the  16th  century.  The  Cathedral  is  300  ft  long,  68  ft 
wide,  and  56  ft  high.  —  The  bishopric  of  Bristol  wag  founded  by 
Henry  VIII.  in  1642,  and  refounded  by  Pope  Paul  IV.  In  1661, 
Since  1836  it  hag  been  linked  with  the  diocese  of  Gloucester  (the 
congS  d'Uire  being  addressed  to  the  two  chapters  alternately).  Daily 
choral  services  at  10  and  4. 

Interior.  The  absence  of  elerefltory  and  triforium  makes  this  ohnreb 
unique  among  English  cathedrals,  the  aisles  being  of  the  same  height  as 
the  nave,  and  the  arches  rising  clear  up  to  the  spring  of  the  vaulting. 
The  singular  flying  arches  across  the  aisles,  resembling  timber-work,  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  flying  buttresses.  The  arches  in  the  aisles  of  the 
Navb  are  a  clever  imitation  of  those  in  the  choir,  but  the  architect  (Street) 
has  allowed  himself  a  few  slight  deviations  from  his  model,  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  improvements. 

At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  nave  are  two  modem  brass  tab- 
lets of  good  design,  and  the  remains  of  an  old  reredos,  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  a  large  monument.  The  INorth  Tbansspt  contains  tablets  to 
the  memory  of  Southey,  Bugh  Conway  (d.  1886),  and  Jfary  Carpenter  (d.  1877), 
all  natives  of  Bristol.  —  On  the  E.  this  transept  is  adjoined  by  the  Elder 
Ladt  Chapel,  a  pure  E.E.  structure  (ca.  1210),  containing  some  grotesque 
carvings. 

The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Ghoib  is  the  fine  Dec.  East  Window 
(a  so-called  Jesse  window),  most  of  the  stained  glass  in  which  dates 
from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent,^  the  arrangement  of  its  tracery 
symbolises  the  Trinity.  The  choir  also  contains  some  interesting  monu- 
ments of  the  Berkeley  family  (p.  117)  and  of  the  old  abbots.  Several  of 
these  occupy  the  singular  recesses  in  the  walls,  which  are  characteristic 
of  this  cathedral.  A  tablet  below  Abbot  Xewland's  tomb  points  out 
the  grave  of  Bishop  Butler  (see  below).  Some  of  the  old  miserere  car- 
vings deserve  attention.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  choir-aisle  is  the  Bbkee- 
LBT  Chapel,  added  about  1340;  it  is  entered  by  a  vestibule  containing 
some  unique  work  of  this  period  (Perp.).  The  South  Tkansept  contains 
a  monument  to  Joseph  Butler  (1692-1752),  author  of  the  *Analogy\  who  was 
Bishop  of  Bristol  from  1738  to  1760.  From  this  transept  we  enter  the 
Cloistebs  ,  from  the  E.  side  of  which  we  obtain  access  to  the  gem  of 
the  cathedral,  the  '^Ghaptbb  Hocse,  perhaps  the  most  beautifdl  Gorman 
chamber  in  the  kingdom.  Its  rich  mouldings  and  interlaced  arcade  are  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  Like  other  early  chapter-houses  in  Eng- 
land it  is  rectangular  in  shape.  It  contains  a  curious  old  carving  in  stone 
(the  ^Harrowing  of  Hell"),  somewhat  similar  to  the  sculptures  at  Chichester 
Cathedral  (p.  ^)  and  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  open  free  to  visitors,  but  the  sub- 
sacristan  (gratuity  optional)  keeps  the  keys  of  the  Chapter  House,  Elder 
Lady  Chapel,  and  Berkeley  Chapel. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Cathedral  is  *  College  OiOe,  an  admirably- 
preserved  Norman  archway,  with  a  smaller  one  by  its  side,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  abbey-buildings.  The  mouldings  are  very  elaborate. 
The  superstructure,  with  restored  oriel  windows,  is  Perpendicular. 
—  To  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  fragment  of  the  old  Bishop's 
Palace ,  burned  by  the  rioters  in  1831 ,  when  the  Cathedral  was 
saved  by  the  vigour  and  determination  of  a  Nonconformist  lawyer.  — 
On  the  other  (N.)  side  of  College  Green,  nearly  opposite  the  Cathe- 
dral, is  the  *  Church  of  8t  Mark  (PI.  E,  4),  known  as  the  ^Mayor's 
ChapeV,  a  little  gem  of  Gothic  (E.E.  to  Perp.)  architecture,  contain- 
ing some  curious  old  monuments  and  some  old  stained  glass.  [The 
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key  is  kept  by  Mr.  Janet,  9  Lodge  St.;  comp.  PI.  E,  3.]  In  Unity 
St  Is  the  large  new  8chool(?l.  £,  4)  of  the  ancient  and  still  existing 
company  of  the  Merchant  Venturers,  incorporated  In  1561,  of  which 
Sebastian  Cabot  was  the  first  gOYernor. 

Briatol  occupies  a  leading  position  among  Engligta  cities  for  the  extent 
and  number  of  its  charitable  institutions;  and  the  first  place  among  its 
philanthropists  is  unanimously  accorded  to  Edieard  Colston  (l€d6-1721), 
whose  memory  is  kept  green  by  the  annual  'Colston  Banqueto'  on  Noy. 
13th,  now  utilised  for  a  display  of  political  oratory.  The  Colston  SaU 
(PL  F,  4),  in  Golaton  St.,  with  a  fine  organ,  is  used  for  public  meetings 
and  pof  ular  concerts  \  it  can  accommodate  an  audience  of  2-9000  persons. 
Colston  is  buried  in  the  church  of  All  Saint*  (PL  F,  3),  where  a  statue 
of  him  has  been  erected.  —  The  well-known  Milller  Orphanagea,  origin- 
ally established  in  1836,  and  now  containing  upwards  of  2000  children, 
are  at  Ashley  Down  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  (cab  2<.  6d.).  The  Or- 
phanages are  still  conducted  on  the  principle  of  trusting  to  the  volun- 
tary and  unsolicited  contributions  of  the  eharitable^nd  possess  no  endow- 
ments or  regular  income  of  any  kind.  About  l,25O,0OOL  have  been  received 
in  this  way  since  the  scheme  was  started,  and  about  110,000  pupils  have 
been  supported.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  different  houses  on  week- 
days (Mon,  excepted)  at  2.30  and  3  p.m.  (also  3.30  p.m.  in  summer);  the 
most  interesting  is  the  oldest,  the  day  for  which  is  Wednesday. 

From  a  visitor's  point  of  view,  Fry^s  Chocolate  and  Cocoa  Workt 
(1100  hands),  in  Union  St.  (PL  F,  3),  and  W.  D.  A  H,  0.  WUls't  Tobacco 
Factory  in  East  Street,  Bedminster  (PI.  a,  6),  are  among  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  large  manufactories  of  Bristol.  —  The  charming  little  *Amo"$ 
Vale  Cemetery^  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  town,  contains  the  grave  of 
Robert  Hatt  (d.  1881). 

The  pleasantest  approach  to  the  high-lying  and  beautiful  suburb 
of  Clifton  (Hotels,  see  p.  113)  is  from  College  Green,  either  through 
Park  Street  (Pi.  E,  4)  or  over  Brandon  Hill  (PI.  D,  4;  260  ft,; 
♦View).  —  We  may  also  reach  the  foot  of  the  Suspension  Bridge 
by  tramway  (see  p.  114). 

Park  Street  ascends  from  the  N.  W.  angle  of  the  Green.  No.  10 
is  the  house  in  whioh  Hannah  More  and  her  sisters  kept  a  school. 
To  the  left  diverges  Great  George  St.,  Farther  up,  to  the  right, 
stands  the  large  and  handsome  Blind  Asylum  (PI.  E,  3;  open  to 
visitors  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  &  Thurs.,  11-12  &  2-4;  concert  on  the  first 
Mon.  of  each  month  at  3  p.m.).  Adjacent  is  the  Bristol  Museum 
(PI.  D,  3 ;  adm.  6d. ;  on  Sat.  and  Mon.  2(j.),  containing  a  fine  statue 
of  Eve  by  Bally,  collections  of  natural  history,  geology,  industrial 
products,  and  antiquities,  and  a  library  of  50,000  volumes. 

Behind  the  Museum,  in  TyndalFs  Park,  is  Bristol  University  College 
(PI.  D,  3).  opened  in  1876,  and  attended  by  students  of  both  sexes.  There 
is  a  Medical  School  affiliated  to  it.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Collepe  is  Bristol 
Grammar  School^  founded  in  1631. 

Beyond  the  museum.  Park  St.  is  prolonged  by  Queen's  Road, 
in  which,  straight  in  front  of  us,  we  soon  see  the  Victoria  Booms 
(Pl.D,  3),  a  handsome  building  In  a  Grecian  style,  with  Egyptian 
details.  Opposite  it  (to  the  right)  Is  the  Fine  Arts  Academy  (PI.  D,  3), 
containing  a  collection  of  modern  paintings.  An  annual  Exhibition 
Is  held  here  in  spring  (adm.  Is. ;  Qd.  on  holidays). 

From  this  point  White  Ladies  Road,  to  the  right,  leads  straight 
to  Durdham  Down  (nearly  1  M.),  passing  near  Clifton  Dovm  StcUion 
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(p.  121 ;  PI.  C,  2)  and  the  mouth  of  the  long  tunnel  (1  M.)  extend- 
ing hence  below  the  Downs  to  the  Avon.  The  nearest  way  to  (*/2  M.) 
Clifton  Down  and  the  Suspension  Bridge  is  to  the  left,  through 
Queen's  Road  (PI.  0,  3),  and  then,  at  Victoria  Square  (PI.  0,  4), 
to  the  right.  The  lofty  spire  of  Christ  Church  (PI.  B,  4),  situated  at 
the  E.  end  of  Clifton  Dowiif  now  serves  as  our  land-mark. 

*CliftonDown  (PI.  A,  1-4;  236  ft)  is  an  elevated  grass-grown 
plateau  of  limestone  formation,  dotted  with  fine  trees  and  fringed 
with  the  villas  of  well-to-do  Bristolians.  On  the  W.  it  is  hounded 
by  the  Avon^  here  flowing  through  a  deep  and  highly  picturesque 
gorge,  the  rocky  wall  of  which  is  named  *St.  Vincenfs  Rocks.  In 
the  face  of  the  rocks  is  the  Oiant's  Cave  (view),  formerly  used  as 
an  oratory,  now  approached  from  the  observatory  (tunnel  6d„  ob- 
servatory 6d.).  The  gorge  is  crossed  by  a  noble  *Su8p€nsion  Bridge 
(PI.  A,  4;  toll  Id.),  with  a  single  span  of  700  ft.  and  250  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  it  originally  spanned  the  Thames  at  Hun- 
gerford  near  Charing  Cross,  but  was  re-erected  in  its  present  position 
In  1864.  On  the  height  adjoining  the  bridge  is  an  Observatory 
(316  ft.),  containing  a  camera  obscura  and  commanding  a  lovely 
view.  On  the  W.  bank,  a  little  below  the  bridge,  a  deep  wooded 
hollow  known  as  ^'Nightingale  Valley  descends  to  the  river-gorge, 
and  both  here  and  on  the  Observatory  hill  are  extensive  traces  of 
British  earthworks,  with  later  Roman  modifications.  A  zigzag  path 
descends  to  the  HotwellSj  which  have  been  known  for  400  years 
but  have  now  completely  outlived  the  reputation  they  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  'Humphrey  Clinker'  and  Miss  Bumey's  'Evelina'.  All 
that  now  remains  is  a  pump  erected  by  the  Merchant  Venturers. 

Those  whose  time  is  limited  may  return  to  Bristol  from  the  Hotwells 
by  tramway ;  but  even  the  most  hurried  visitor  should  at  least  go  as  far 
as  the  centre  of  the  bridge  in  order  to  eiyoy  the  view  up  and  down 
stream.  [The  Avon  is  a  tidal  river,  and  it  is  very  desirable  to  visit  the 
bridge  at  high  water,  when  its  ugly,  muddy  bed  is  covered.]  Those  who 
have  more  time  should  either  cross  the  bridge  to  the  beautiful  Leigh 
Woods  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  or  continue  to  follow  the  route 
described  below. 

To  the  N.,  Clifton  Down  is  continued  by  *Durdham  Down 
(310  ft.),  which  has  been  secured  for  public  use.  By  crossing  Durd- 
ham  Down  on  the  river  side  we  reach  the  (3/^  M.)  Sea  Wall,  which 
commands  a  fine  view.  A  little  farther  on  is  a- picturesque  tower, 
known  as  Code's  Folly,  now  forming  part  of  a  villa.  On  the  land- 
ward side  of  Durdham  Down  are  the  '^Zoological  Gardens  (PI.  B,  2 ; 
adm.  6d.).  Nearer  Clifton  is  Clifton  College  (PI.  B,  2),  founded  in 
1862,  now  attended  by  650  pupils,  and  ranking  among  the  chief 
public  schools  of  England.  Its  close  forms  one  of  the  prettiest 
cricket-grounds  in  the  country.  Near  the  College  stands  All  Saints 
(PI.  C,  2),  a  modern  church  by  Street,  noticeable  for  the  unusual 
design  of  its  nave  and  aisles.  —  We  may  return  to  Bristol  by  the 
tramway  starting  from  St.  Johns  Church  (PI.  C,  1)  and  traversing 
White  Ladles  Road,  or  by  train  from  Clifton  Down  Station  (PI.  0, 2). 
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SzsnraioAt.  About  3>/«  H.  to  the  N.W.  of  Clifton  lies  S!lnff''a  Weston,  a 
conntry-hoiue  on  the  Avon,  with  a  beantiful  park.  Adjacent,  to  the  E., 
18  King's  Weiton  Dmon^  with  a  well-defined  British  camp,  and  to  the  W., 
PenpoU  P<^int^  commanding  a  charming  view.  At  the  8.W.  base  of  the  latter, 
near  the  month  of  the  Avon,  is  the  village  of  Bhirehampion  (see  below). 
About  !>/«  M.  to  the  K.  of  King's  Weston,  in  a  pleasant  dale,  is  BlctitB 
CoitU^  containing  a  fine  collection  of  paintings.  The  grounds  (yisitors 
admitted  on  Thnrs.  after  previous  application)  command  excellent  views 
of  the  Bristol  Channel  and  the  coast  of  S.  Wales.  On  Blcnze  Hill  is 
another  of  the  numerous  aneient  entrenchments  round  Bristol.  —  Dundr^ 
Qiurch.,  with  its  fine  tower,  4  M .  to  the  S.E.,  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  down 
(790  ft.),  is  a  fine  point  of  view  and  itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
view  from  Clifton  Down  (p.  120).  —  Among  the  more  distant  points  of 
interest  within  the  limits  of  a  day's  excursion  from  Bristol  are  Chepsiow 
and  Tintem  Abbey  (p.  176),  WelU  (p.  128),  Olastohburp  (p.  126),  the  CA«<i- 
dar  Cliffs  (p.  122),  Bath  (p.  109),  Weston  (p.  126),  and  Clevedon  (p.  122). 

Fbom  Bristol  to  Pobtishbao  ,  llVs  M.,  railway  in  V*^A  ^*  (fares 
2«.,  Is.  4<f.,  iV/td.y  The  line  skirts  the  S.  bank  of  the  Avon,  passing 
Clifton  Bridge,  Pill,  and  Poribury.  —  Portishead  (Boyal  Pier  Hotel)  is  a 
small  watering-place  and  residential  suburb  on  the  Severn  estuary. 

Fbok  Bbistol  to  Avokmovth,  9*/4  M.,  railway  in  Vs  hr.  (fares  Is.  6d., 
1«.  id.,  9d.).  —  This  line  passes  the  suburban  stations  of  Lawrence  Hill^ 
StapletonRoad,  Montpellier,  and  Clifton  Down  (p.  120),  penetrates  the  Downs 
by  a  tunnel  1740  yds.  long,  and  emerges  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Avon  near 
Cook's  Folly  (p.  120).  B'AM.  Sea  Mills;  78/4  M.  Shirehampton  (see  above).  — 
9'/4  M.  Avonmouth  (Hotel)  has  a  pier  and  extensive  docks  (now  belonging 
to  the  city  of  Bristol). 

Fboh  Bbistol  to  Skvebn  Tunnel  Junction  (for  S.  Wales) ,  17  M., 
G.  W.  Railway  in  «/4  hr.  (fares  6«.,  8«.  8<i.,  2».  6d[.  or  2«.).  —  The  first 
stations  are  Lawrence  Hill  and  Btapleton  Road,  the  birthplace  of  Hannah 
Ifore  (d.  1838).  Near  Ashley  Hill  are  the  Orphan  Asylums  of  Oeorge 
Miiller  (see  p.  119).  Beyond  Filton  and  Patchuay  the  train  passes  through 
a  tunnel  >/4  M.  long  and  reaches  Pilning.  At  New  Passage  passengers  for- 
merly left  the  train  to  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  by  steamer.  In 
Dec,  1886,  however,  the  *  Severn  Tunnel,  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs 
of  railway  engineering,  was  opened  for  passenger  traffic,  and  travellers 
keep  their  seats.  The  estuary  here  is  upwards  of  2V4  M.  wide,  but  the 
total  length  of  the  tunnel  is  iVs  H.  The  crown  of  the  arch  is  at  a  depth 
below  the  bed  of  the  river  varying  from  40  ft.  to  100  ft.  The  tunnel  is 
26  ft.  wide  and  20  ft.  high,  and  is  traversed  by  two  lines  of  rails.  The 
difficulty  of  construction  was  greatly  increased  by  the  frequent  flooding  of 
the  tunnel  by  land-springs  tapped  in  the  progress  of  the  work,  and  the 
total  cost  was  nearly  two  millions  sterling.  The  tunnel  shortens  the 
direct  railway  journey  from  London  to  viewport  by  14  M.  and  that  from 
Bristol  to  Newport  by  55  M.^  and  it  has  led  to  the  opening  of  an  im- 
portant new  railway  route  from  the  W.  of  England  to  the  N.  of  England 
and  Scotland.  —  We  join  the  South  Wales  Railway  at  (17  M.)  Severn 
Tunnel  Junction  (comp.*  p.  192),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Severn. 

Fbom  Bbistol  to  Fboue,  24V4  M.,  G.  W.  Railway  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares 
6s.  6(1.,  Ss.  Qd.,  2s.  Sd.).  —  The  most  important  intermediate  stations  are 
(7  M .)  Pensford  (interesting  on  account  of  the  great  stone  circles  of  Stanton 
Drew,  1  tf .  to  the  W.)  and  (16  M.)  RadstocJt  (Waldegrave  Arms).  -^  24Vs  M. 
Frome  (Crown;  Oeorge),  a  thriving  agricultural  and  woollen-manufacturing 
town,  possesses  a  noble  Dec.  church,  splendidly  restored  by  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  the  late  incumbent  (d.  1886).  Bishop  Ken  (d.  1711)  is 
buried  In  the  graveywrd,  under  the  chancel-window.  At  the  W.  end  of 
the  church,  outside,  is  the  Bennett  Hemorial  Cross.  The  church  is  ap- 
proached by  a  set  of  stone  ^Stations  of  the  Cross",  erected  by  Hr.  Bennett. 
We  here  join  the  line  from  Chippenham  and  Westbury  to  Yeovil  (comp. 
pp.  106,  lOS).    Longleat  (p.  113)  lies  8  H.  to  the  S.E. 

Fbom  Bbistol  to  (Jlouo^steb,  37>/2  M.,  railway  in  l-lVa  hr.  (fares 
6«.,  3«.  i%d.).  3  M.  Fish  Ponds.  At  (6»/2  M.)  Mangotsfleld  our  line 
unites  with  that  from  Bath.    From  (11  M.)  Yate  a  branch-line  diverges  to 
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Iron  Aeton  and  (8  M.)  Thombury  (Swan),  the  latter  with  a  fine  craciform 
church  and  a  large  Tudor  castle,  built  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  1511 
but  never  finiflhed  (p.  Ivi).  To  the  right,  6  M.  off,  lies  Badminton,  the  large 
house  and  park  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  —  16  M.  Wietwtw.  Kear  (17  M.) 
Char/ltld,  to  the  left,  lies  Tortworth  Oourt^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie; 
the  park  contains  the  largest  chestnut  in  Kngland,  50  ft.  in  circumference, 
and  mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  13th  centurr.  —  From  (22  M.)  BerkeUp 
Road  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Lydney  (p.  192)  and  the  Dtctn  Forest 
(p.  177),  crossing  the  Severn  by  a  magnificent  bridge  at  BharpntM*  (p.  192). 
The  first  station  on  this  branch  is  (2  tf .)  Berkeley  (BerkeUf  Amu),  a  small 
town  with  1200  inhab.,  the  birthplace  of  Edward  Jenner  (17i9>l623),  the 
discoverer  of  vaccination.  *  Berkeley  (kutle  is  an  ancient  baronial  castle, 
with  a  moat  and  keep,  still  occupied  as  a  dwelling  (Lord  Fitzhardinge ; 
open  on  Tues.  and  Frid.,  2-4).  It  contains  some  portraits  of  the  Berkeley 
family,  the  cabin  furniture  of  Admiral  Drake,  and  other  interesting  relics. 
It  was  in  this  castle  that  Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  1327.  —  24  M. 
Coaley  Junction  is  the  station  for  Dureley  (Old  Bell),  a  small  wool-manufac- 
turing town,  with  a  Dec.  church.  —  27  M.  Froeteier  (p.  Ivi);  28»/2  M. 
Stonehouee^  the  junction  for  Ifaileteorth  and  Stroud.  —  37^/2  M.  Gloucester, 
see  p.  170. 

From  Bristol  to  Taunton  and  Exeter,  see  B.  16 

16.   From  BriBtol  to  Ezetex'. 
Wells. 

75V2  M.  Gbkat  Western  Railway  in  13/4-4  hrs.  (16*.  6<I.,  12#.  8rf.,  6*. 
SVz**  )•  —  The  train  passes  through  a  flat  country,  with  few  views  of  the  sea. 

Beyond  the  suhniban  station  of  (1  M.)  Bedminster  the  train 
affords  a  view  of  the  Suspension  Bridge  fp.  120)  to  the  right  and 
passes  between  Dundry  Hill  (790  ft. ;  p.  121)  on  the  left  and  Leigh 
Down  on  the  right.  5  M.  Flax  -  Bourton ;  8  M.  Nailsea;  12  M. 
Yattony  the  junction  for  Clevedon  and  Wells,  with  an  interesting 
church,  visible  to  the  left  of  the  line. 

Olevedon  (Royal;  Rock;  Pier,  B.  &  A.  firom  8«.  6d.;  Bristol),  a  small 
watering-place  4  M.  to  the  N.W.,  is  much  frequented  by  the  Bnstolians. 
Henry  Hallam  (d.  1869),  the  historian,  and  his  son  Arthur,  the  subject  of 
Tennyson's  'In  Memoriam%  are  buried  in  Clevedon  parish-church  (8t.  An- 
drew's). Coleridge  lived  at  Myrtle  Cottage  here  for  some  time  after  his 
marriage  and  the  abandonment  of  his  Susquehanna  scheme  (1796).  ^Clevedon 
Court,  the  'Castlewood"*  of  'Esmond',  a  fine  old  baronial  mansion,  with  a 
facade  of  the  14th  cent.,  was  seriously  injured  by  fire  in  1882;  visitors 
are  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  Thurs..  12-3.  Above  Clevedon  rises  Dial 
Hilly  an  excellent  point  of  view;  at  its  base  are  the  ruins  of  Walton 
Church  and  Walton  Castle.  About  4  M.  to  the  K.W.  is  a  British  entrench- 
ment named  Cadbury  Camp. 

From  Yatton  to  Wells,  18  M.,  railway  in  1  hi.  (fares  3«.  6d., 
2«.  8d.,  Is.  8d.  or  is.  b^j^d.').  The  first  station  is  (1 1/2 M.)  Congreshury, 
2  M.  to  the  E.  of  which  is  Wfington,  the  birthplace  of  John  Locke 
(1632;  cottage  still  standing),  with  a  fine  church-tower.  —  8  M. 
Axbridge  (Lamb),  an  ancient  little  town,  with  interesting  brasses 
in  its  church.  —  Near  (91/2  M.)  C/i<adar  (Cbeddar  Cliflfs  Hotel; 
Bath  Arms)  are  '^Cheddar  Cliffs  (400-600  ft.) ,  the  highest  lime- 
stone cliffs  in  the  country,  and  the  *Cheddar  Caverns,  containing 
interesting  stalactites  (adm.  to  each  of  the  two  principal  caves  is, ; 
Cox's  by  far  the  finer). 
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Tbe  environs  of  Cheddar  comprise  many  other  charminp;  point*  for 
excnrflions,  among  whieh  mav  be  mentioned  Blcick  Dcwn  (lOw  ft.),  the 
highest  of  the  Mendip  HHIb,  8  M.  to  the  N.  The  pastures  of  the  district 
are  very  rich,  and  'Cheddar  Cheese^  has  long  been  famous.  —  About  S^/t  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Cheddar  station  is  Wedmorey  where  King  Alfred  made  peace 
with  the  Danes  in  878.  The  interesting  church  dates  from  the  i3-16th 
centuries. 

16 V2  M.  Wookey  is  the  station  for  the  Wookey  Bole,  a  cTirlouB 
cayem,  near  whicli  large  quantities  of  bones  (elephant,  hy»na,  etc.) 
luve  been  fonnd. 

18  M.  Wellt.  —  Hotels.  Swah,  Sadler  St.,  near  the  cathedral,  well 
spoken  of;  Stab,  High  St.-,  Mitbe,  Sadler  St.,  H.  A  A.  4«.  —  There  are 
two  Railway  Stations  at  Wells,  the  Great  Western,  and  that  of  the  Somer- 
tet  Je  Dorset  Line  (eomp.  p.  112). 

Wells f  a  small  and  ancient  city  with  4600  inhab.,  is  prettily 
sltnated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mendip  Hill9.  It  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop  since  the  10th  cent,  (see  below)  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  cathedral-city  ig  England  (Plan,  see  p.  115). 

In  Wells  the  interest  of  Hhe  cathedral  church  and  its  appurtenances 
is  not  only  primary  but  absorbing.  They  are  not  only  the  chief  orna- 
ment of  the  place;  they  are  the  place  itself.  The  whole  history  of  Wells 
is  the  history  of  the  bishoprick  and  of  its  church.  It  was  never  a  royal 
dwelling-place;  it  was  never  a  place  of  commercial  importance;  it  was 
never  a  place  of  military  strength.  The  whole  interest  of  the  city  is 
ecclesiastlcar  {Freeman's  'History  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Wells'). 

The  ^Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  Is,  in  its  present 
condition,  predominantly  an  E.E.  building  of  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  cent.,  and  Bishop  Joceline  (1206-1242)  is  commonly  called 
the  *Fundator  Alter',  though  recent  researches  assign  a  considerable 
share  in  the  work  to  Bishop  Fitz^  Joceline  (1174-91),  one  of  his  pre- 
decessors (comp.  p.  xlv).  It  is  the  third  church  on  the  same  site. 
The  first  (perhaps  of  wood)  was  erected  in  the  8th  cent,  by  the 
Saxon  king  Ina,  as  a  collegiate  church  for  a  body  of  secular  clergy. 
This  was  afterwards  replaced  by  a  Norman  cathedral  (1136-66),  some 
fragments  of  the  masonry  of  which  still  remain.  The  bishopric  was 
founded  in  909  by  Edward  the  Elder,  as  the  bishopric  of  Somerset, 
and  for  a  time  the  see  was  afterwards  removed  to  Bath  (comp. 
p.  111).  The  church  as  designed  by  Bishop  Joceline  was  finished 
by  the  erection  of  the  Chapter  House  at  the  end  of  the  13th  century. 
Thereafter  a  complete  transformation  of  the  E.  part  of  the  church 
seems  to  have  been  taken  in  hand,  beginning  with  the  Lady  Chapel 

Sea.  1320),  while  the  Presbytery,  as  it  now  stands,  dates  from  about 
360.  The  upper  part  of  the  Central  Tower,  166  ft  high,  also  be- 
longs to  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century.  The  Vicars'  Close  was 
added  in  the  14th  cent  and  partly  altered  in  the  16th.  The  upper 
part  of  the  W,  Towers  and  Cloisters  are  Perpendicular.  —  Though 
comparatively  small  in  size  (383  ft.  long;  82ft.  wide  across  the 
nave  and  aisles ;  67-73  ft  high),  Wells  Cathedral  takes  rank  among 
the  finest  churches  in  England,  and  some  authorities  do  not  hesitate 
to  give  it  the  first  place  of  all.  The  best  general  ♦View  of  it  is 
obtained  from  the  Shepton  Mallet  road,  about  1/4  M.  from  the  city. 
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Mr.  Freeman  asserts  that  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  buildings  at  Wells 
has  no  rival  either  in  its  own  island  or  beyond  the  sea.  ^To  most  of 
these  objects,  taken  singly,  it  would  be  easy  to  And  rivals  which  would 
equal  or  surpass  them.  The  church  itself  cannot  from  mere  lack  of  bulk 
hold  its  ground  against  the  soaring  apse  of  Amiens,  or  against  the  windows 
ranging,  tier  above  tier,  in  the  mighty  eastern  gable  of  Ely.  The  cloister 
cannot  measure  itself  with  Oloucester  or  Salisbury,  the  chapter-house 
lacks  the  soaring  roofs  of  York  and  Lincoln;  the  palace  itself  finds  its 
rival  in  the  ruined  pile  of  St.  David's.  The  peculiar  charm  and  glory 
of  Wells  lies  in  the  union  and  harmonious  grouping  of  air.  It  has  pre- 
served its  ancient  buildings  and  arrangements  more  perfectly  than  any 
other  English  cathedral;  and  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  in  the  possession 
of  a  chapter  of  secular  canons.    Comp.  the  Introduction,  p.  xliii. 

"We  enter  the  Cathedral  Close  by  Brovme's  Oate  (the  *Dean  s 
Eye'),  In  Sadler  St.,  or  hy  the  Penniless  Porch  (*Palace  Eye),  in 
the  market-place,  built  by  Bishop  Beckington  (1443-1464).  The 
chief  exterior  glory  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  beautiful  West  Fa^ade^ 
147  ft.  "Wide,  and  most  elaborately  adorned  with  arcading  and  sculp- 
tures (600  figures  in  all).  It  was  the  ^rst  part  of  the  present  church 
to  be  completed,  and  has  lately  been  restored  with  great  care  and 
tact  The  sculptures,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  work  of  native 
artists,  were  added  about  1280,  almost  at  the  same  time  that  Nic> 
col5  Pisano  was  reviving  the  art  of  sculpture  in  Italy.  Beautiful 
as  this  facade  is,  it  shares  with  the  W.  fronts  of  Lincoln  and  Rouen 
the  reproach  of  being  architecturally  a  mere  mask,  since  the  towers 
are  really  placed  outside  of  the  aisles  of  which  they  affect  to  form 
the  ends.  The  North  Porch,  with  its  fine  mouldings,  is  a  noteworthy 
example  of  the  beginning  of  the  E.E.  period.  Before  entering  the 
Cathedral  we  should  also  notice  the  exterior  of  the  Chapter  House 
and  the  curious  gallery  running  along  the  Chain  Gate  and  connecting 
the  church  with  the  Vicars'  Close. 

Interior  (services  at  10  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.;  adm.  to  choir  6d.).  The 
best  view  of  the  interior,  which  has  been  restored,  is  obtained  from  the 
W.  end,  and  the  general  effect  is  rich  and  imposing.  The  Nave,  which 
is  192  ft.  long,  is  somewhat  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  height,  and  it 
has  the  distinct  character  (according  to  Mr.  Freeman)  of  having  its  main 
lines  horizontal  rather  than  vertical.  Among  the  first  features  to  strike 
the  eye  are  the  curious  inverted  arches  inserted  in  1838  to  prop  up  the 
central  tower,  and  forming  the  general  outline  of  a  St.  Andrew's  Gross.  The 
foliage  of  the  capitals  is  very  elaborate ,  and  is  interspersed  with  birds 
and  animals.  The  triforium  is  carried  backwards  over  the  aisles.  At  the 
E.  end  of  the  nave  are  two  interesting  Chantrie*  of  the  15th  cent.  (Bishop 
Bubwith,  d.  1424;  Hugh  Sugar,  d.  1489),  and  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  centre, 
is  a  Minstrels'  Gallery,  also  of  the  Perp.  period.  The  stained  glass  in  the 
W.  window  dates  from  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cent.,  and  was  mainly 
brought  from  abroad.  The  colouring  on  the  vault  ia  a  modem  reproduc- 
tion from  traces  of  the  original  design.  The  stone  pulpit  was  erected  in 
1641-47.  —  The  Transkpts  resemble  the  nave  in  general  character  and 
are  flanked  with  aisles.  The  capitals  of  the  piers  here  are  very  rich  and 
quaint.  The  fan-vaulting  above  the  cross  is  fine.  The  8.  transept  contains 
some  interesting  monuments,  including  the  remains  of  the  Perp.  chantry 
of  Bishop  Beekington  (d.  1464).  In  the  N.  transept,  the  W.  aisle  of  which 
is  shut  off  by  a  Perp.  screen  and  divided  into  two  chapels,  is  a  curiOus  old 
Clock,  with  figures  set  in  motion  at  the  hours,  originally  constructed  by  a 
monk  of  Glastonbury  about  1325  (works  modem  •,  original  in  S.  Kensington 
Museum). 

The  *Choir,  which  is  separated  from   the  nave  by  a  Perp.   screen 
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surmounted  by  the  organ,  forms  with  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel 
one  of  the  most  beaatifiil  ecclesiastical  interiors  in  this  country.  The 
general  style  is  Early  or  Geometrical  Decorated.  The  stalls  are  modern, 
but  the  old  misericords  have  been  preserved.  The  fine  window  at  the 
£.  end  and  the  adjoining  windows  in  the  clerestory  are  filled  with  ancient 
glass ;  and  a  memorial  window  to  Buhop  Km  (d.  1711)  was  inserted  in 
the  N.  aisle  in  1885.  At  the  back  of  the  altar  is  a  low  Screen,  forming  the 
end  of  the  choir  proper.  The  IYe*bptery,  in  a  rich  Dec.  style,  is  connected 
with  the  Lady  Chapel  by  a  small  transept  containing  four  chapels.  BUhap 
Joeeline  (p.  123)  is  interred  in  the  centre  of  the  choir,  though  his  tomb 
has  been  destroyed;  and  there  are  several  interesting  monuments  of  bishops 
and  others  in  the  aisles  and  chapels. 

The  apsidal  termination  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the*LADT  Chapbl, 
with  its  ^matchless  grouping  of  slender  pillars  and  no  less  matchless  har- 
mony of  colour'.  It  also  belongs  to  the  early  Dec.  period,  and  the  stained 
glass,  made  up  chiefly  of  fragments  from  other  parts  of  the  church,  is  of 
contemporary  date.  The  Chapel  of  3t,  John,  or  S.E.  transept,  contains  a 
brass  of  1618  with  a  curioas  Latin  epitaph. 

The  octagonal  ^'Chaptsb  House,  with  its  beautiful  Oeometrical 
window-tracery,  dates  from  about  the  year  1900,  and  is  a  fine  example 
of  the  period.  The  ribs  of  the  vaulting  radiate  from  a  large  shafted  column 
in  the  centre.  The  Chapter  House  is  reached  from  the  Cathedral  by  a 
beautiful  *Staircate^  with  admirable  details,  ascending  from  the  E.  aisle 
of  the  y.  Transept  and  leading  also  to  the  bridge  above  the  Chain  Gate 
(p.  124).  The  separation  of  the  Chapter  Hoase  from  the  Cloisters  is  not 
unusual  in  churches  of  the  old  or  secular  foundation.  Below  the  Chapter 
House  is  a  curious  Undercroft  or  Orypt  (entered  from  the  K.  choir-aisle), 
containing  various  antiquarian  relics. 

The  Centbai.  Towkb  ,  ascended  by  a  staircase  from  the  8.  Transept, 
affords  an  extensive  ^View.  —  From  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  same  transept 
we  enter  the  spacious  Perp.  Cloistebb,  which  have  no  walk  on  the  si, 
side.    The  Chafteb  Libbary  is  over  the  E.  alley  of  the  cloisters. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral,  beyond  the  cloisters,  is  the  picturesque 
*£piseopal  Palaee,  built  by  Bishop  Joeeline  (p.  123)  and  surrounded  with 
a  moat  and  bastioned  wall  by  Bishop  Ralph  of  Shrewsbury  (132^-63).  The 
most  interesting  features  are  the  ruins  of  the  Great  Mall^  added  in  1274- 
92,  and  the  Dec.  Chapel.  The  actual  residence  of  the  bishop  is  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  vaulted  lower  floor,  originally  used  for  cel- 
lars, has  been  converted  into  a  dining-room  and  entrance-hall.  The  grounds 
are  shown  by  the  lodge-keeper  on  application  (sometimes  also  the  crypt). 

—  On  the  N.  side  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Deanery y  a  good  example  of 
a  mansion  of  the  15th  cent.,  with  turrets,  buttresses,  and  battlements.  It 
has  suffered  considerably  from  modem  restoration,  but  not  so  much  as 
the  Archdewonry  (late  13th  cent.),  a  little  farther  to  the  £.,  opposite  the 
N.  porch.  Some  of  the  Canone^  Houee*  are  also  interesting  15th  cent. 
buildings.  Another  important  member  of  the  group  of  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings at  Wells  is  the  'vioars'  Close,  a  highly  picturesque  enclosure,  con- 
taining a  chapel^  a  library,  a  common  hall,  and  residences  for  several 
priest  and  lay  vicars  (originallv  42).  One  house  has  been  restored  to  its 
original  condition  as  in  the  16th  century.  The  Vicars''  Close  communi- 
cates with  the  Cathedral  by  a  unique  Gallery  or  Bridge  (1460),  passing 
above  the  Chain  Gate  (comp.  p.  124). 

After  the  cathedral  group  tlie  most  interesting  building  in  Wells 
is  8U  Cuthbert's  Church,  near  the  G.W.R.  station,  originally  an  E.E. 
edifice,  but  transformed  in  the  Perp.  period.  The  W.  tower  is  par- 
ticularly fine.    Near  this  church  are  Bishop  Bubwitk's  Almshouses, 

—  A  good  view  of  the  city  is  obtained  from  the  Tor  Hill,  on  the 
way  to  which  we  pass  the  copious  Springs  of  St.  Andrew,  the  chief 
of  the  *wells'  that  give  name  to  the  city.  They  feed  the  moat  of 
the  Episcopal  Palace. 
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Among  the  shori  excaraions  in  tlie  neighboarhood  of  Wells  the  most 
popular  is  that  to  Wookey  (see  p.  123),  2  M.  to  the  W. 

A  branch-line  runs  8.  from  Wells  to  (6^/2  M.)  Glastonbiury  (George^ 
a  quaint  16th  cent,  structure;  Orown;  Red  Hon)^  an  ancient  town,  re- 
nowned in  fable  as  the  spot  where  Joseph  of  Arimathsea  founded  the  first 
Christian  church  in  England,  and  as  the  Isle  of  Avalon,  where  King  Arthur 
and  Queen  Guinevere  were  buried.  In  sober  fact  ^OUutohburp  Altbeyi^ 
can  trace  its  foundation  back  to  the  6th  cent,  and  is  *the  one  great  in- 
stitution which  bore  up  untouched  through  the  storm  of  English  Conquest, 
the  one  great  tie  which  binds  our  race  to  the  race  which  went  before 
as,  and  which  binds  the  church  of  the  last  1800  years  to  the  earlier  days 
of  Christianity  in  Britain'  (Freeman  5  comp.  p.  xxxiv).  King  Ina  founded 
a  monastery  here  in  the  8th  cent,  and  dedicated  it  to  88.  Peter  and  Paul ;  and 
in  the  10th  cent.  St.  Duiutan,  who  was  bom  and  educated  at  Glastonbury, 
built  a  church  of  stone  to  the  E.  of  the  primitive  British  church  of  wattles 
and  timber.  These  two  churches  stood  side  by  side  till  the  12th  cent., 
when  both  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  a  Korman  edifice  on  a 
larger  and  grander  scale.  Scarcely  was  this  finished,  however,  when  it 
was  burned  down  by  a  fire,  which  also  destroyed  the  ^Vetuita  Eeelesid*, 
or  little  wicker  chapel  of  the  early  missionaries,  carefully  kept  as  a  sacred 
relic.  Henry  II.  immediately  began  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a  yet  larger 
scale,  and  it  was  finished  about  a  century  after  his  death.  Its  length 
when  completed  was  628  ft.,  and  it  covered  the  entire  area  occupied  by 
the  two  earlier  churches.  The  Abbey  was  suppressed  and  dismantled  by 
Henry  YIII.,  who  hanged  the  last  abbot  on  Glastonbury  Tor.  The  ruins, 
now  in  the  grounds  of  a  private  house  (adm.  6d.),  were  long  used  as  the 
stone  quarry  of  the  district  and  are  thus  comparatively  scanty.  The  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  "Chapel  of  the  Virgin  or  St.Joeephy  erected 
by  Henry  II.  on  the  exact  site  of  the  Vetusta  Ecclesia,  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  great  church  which  he  began.  There  also  exist  a  transeptal  chapel, 
parts  of  the  8.  wall  of  the  nave  and  choir,  two  piers  of  the  great 
tower,  and  some  traces  of  the  cloisters.  Nearly  all  are  in  the  transition 
Norman  style,  but  the  crypt  below  8t.  Joseph's  Chapel  is  a  16th  cent, 
addition.  The  most  important  relic  of  the  secular  buildings  of  the  abbey 
is  the  massive  stone  Kitchen^  with  four  large  fire-places,  probably  dating 
from  the  14th  century.  Among  the  buildings  which  led  Mr.  Parker  to 
describe  Glastonbury  as  *a  perfect  store  of  domestic  antiquities*  are  the 
Oeorge  Inn  (see  above),  originally  erected  as  an  inn  for  pilgrims  to  the 
abbey,  the  so-called  Tribunal^  also  in  the  High  8t.;  and  ihe  Abbot^t  Barn^ 
in  Chilkwell  8t.  The  church  ot  8t.  John  the  Baptiet  has  a  fine  Perp.  tower. 
An  Archaeological  Mueeum  was  founded  at  Glastonbury  in  18S7.  The  site 
of  the  QUutonbuif  Thorn  ^  which  sprang  miraculously  from  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea's  staff,  and  always  blossomed  on  Christmas  Day,  is  marked  by 
a  stone  inscribed  *I.  A.  A.  D.  XXXI\  (on  Wearyall  Bill,  to  the  right  of  the 
road  from  the  station  to  the  town).  The  tree  was  out  down  by  a  Puritan 
fanatic.  —  A  good  view  of  the  abbey  and  district  is  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Olaslonbury  Tor  (600  ft.).  The  tower  is  a  relic  of  an  old  pilgrims'  chapel. 
—  Close  to  Glastonbury  is  SJutpwich  Mots,  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  bot. 
anists.  —  From  Glastonbury  to  Highbridge  and  TempUcombey  see  p.  113. 

Beyond  Wells  the  railway  from  Yatton  runs  on  to  Shepton  McUlet 
(p.  113)  and  Witham  (p.  112). 


Beyond  Yatton  (p.  122)  the  Mendip  Hills  come  into  sight  on 
the  left.  At  (163/4  M.)  Worle  a  short  loop-line  diverges  to  (2  M.) 
Weston-super-Mare rBoyai,  *pens'.  from  10s.  6d.;  Imperial;  York; 
Pier ;  Claremont ;  Railway ;  Plough),  a  fashionable  and  well-shel- 
tered watering-place  with  12,885  inhah. ,  situated  on  the  Bristol 

t  See  lf«7lM*»  ^Architectural  History  of  Glastonbury  Abbey\ 
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Channel  opposite  the  islands  of  Steep  and  Flat  Holm.  The  heach 
is  marred  by  the  mnddy  deposits  of  the  Severn,  but  the  bay  affords 
abundant  opportunity  for  rowing  and  sailing.  One  of  the  fayourite 
promenades  is  the  iron  pier  connecting  the  mainland  with  the 
rocky  islet  of  Beamback,    There  is  also  a  long  esplanade. 

Among  the  numerous  pleasant  points  near  Weston-super-Mare  t^reWorle 
Hill  (306  ft.),  IV2  ^'  ^  ^^^  ^M  crowned  by  an  old  camp  and  commanding  a 
magnificent  view;  Uphill  Old  Church,  2  M.  to  the  S.,  on  a  rocky  promon- 
tory aifording  an  extensive  view ;  Woodtpring  Priory  (adm.  6d.),  4  M.  to 
the  N. ;  Brtan  Downy  projecting  into  the  sea  to  the  S.,  beyond  l^phill. 

211/4  M.  Bleadon-VphilL  At  (24V4  M.)  Brent  Knoll  the  coni- 
cal green  hill  of  that  name  rises  to  the  left.  —  We  now  cross  the 
Axe  and  reach  (27  M.)  Highbridge,  where  the  G.  W.  Railway  inter- 
sects the  Somerset  and  Dorset  line  from  Bumham  (Queen's;  Cla- 
rence), a  small  watering-place  IV2  J"^*  *o  theW.,  to(12M.)  Olaston- 
bury  (p.  126  J  fares  2$.  7d.,  1«.8<2. ,  is.') ^Evercreech  Junction  (p.  112), 
and  Templeeombe  (p.  102).  —  303/4  M.  VunbaU. 

33^4  M.  Bridgwater  (Royal  Clarence;  Bristol;  Railway),  an  an- 
cient town  of  12,000  inhab.,  on  the  Parrett,  6  M.  from  the  sea.  It 
was  taken  by  storm  by  Gen.  Fairfax  in  i646.  The  handsome  Church 
of  8t.  Mary,  dating  from  1420,  possesses  a  slender  spire,  175  ft. 
high,  and  contains  a  yalnable  altar-piece  ('Descent  from  the  Gross') 
of  the  Italian  School.  8t»  John^s  la  a  tasteful  modern  edifice.  The 
'Bath  Bricks'  manufactured  here  are  made  of  the  peculiar  slime 
deposited  by  the  riyer.  During  spring- tides  the  Parrett  is  subject 
to  a  *Bore',  or  tidal  ware,  6-9  ft.  in  height;  similar  phenomena  are 
observed  on  the  Severn  and  a  few  other  narrow  rivers  where  the  rise 
of  the  tide  is  considerable.  Bridgwater  was  the  birthplace  at  Admiral 
Blake  (1599-1657),  the  house  still  standing  near  the  iron  bridge. 

About  6  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Bridgwater  lies  Sedgemocr,  where  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth  was  defeated  in  1686:  the  last  fight  deserving  the 
name  of  battle  that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground.  —  At  Nether 
atowey^  8  M.  to  the  W.,  Coleridge  lived  in  179&-98  and  wrote  his  ^Ancient 
Hariner\  In  1797  Wordsworth  was  his  neighbour  at  Alfoxden  House. 
Nether  Stowey  lies  near  the  QuanUock  Bills,  among  which  numerous 
pleasant  excursions  may  be  made. 

The  train  now  follows  the  valley  of  the  Tone  to  (39  M.)  Durston, 
whence  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Yeovil  (p.  102).  [The  first  station 
on  this  branch  is  Athelney^  the  reputed  scene  of  King  Alfred's 
legendary  adventure  with  the  cakes.]  To  the  right  rise  the  Quantoek 
Hills  (see  above).  The  fine  church-towers  of  Taunton  soon  come 
into  sight  on  the  left. 

45  M.  Taunton  (^London;  Castle;  ^Railway;  Clarke's;  Nag's 
Head,  plain,  R.&A.  %.  3d.),  the  county-town  of  Somersetshire, 
is  an  ancient  and  well-built  town  with  16,610  inhab.,  situated  in 
the  picturesque  and  fertile  vale  of  Taunton  Deane.  The  church  of 
*St.  Mary  Magdalene  is  a  large  and  good  example  of  the  Perp.  style, 
with  double  aisles,  a  finely  carved  roof,  and  a  flue  modem  pulpit. 
The  tower,  165  ft.  high.  Is  elaborately  embellished  with  pinnacles, 
battlements,  and  carvings.  8t,  James's  Church  has  also  a  good  tower. 
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The  CaatU,  originally  founded  about  700  A.D.,  dates  in  its  present 
form  from  the  11th  cent.,  with  additions  of  the  13th  and  15th  cen^ 
turies.  It  now  contains  the  interesting  museum  of  the  SomerBeUhire 
Archaeological  Society  (adm.  2d.).  The  Great  Hall,  entered  from  the 
inner  ward,  was  formerly  the  Assize  Court;  and  it  was  here  that 
Judge  Jeffreys  held  the  'Bloody  Assizes'  of  1685,  when  hundreds  of 
prisoners  were,  condemned  to  death  or  the  plantations.  The  other 
most  prominent  eYont  in  the  history  of  the  town  is  its  memorable 
defence  by  Adm.  Blake  against  the  Royalists  in  1646.  Among  the 
other  chief  buildings  are  the  large  Independent  and  Wesleyan  Col- 
leges fvisible  to  the  right  and  left  as  we  continue  our  journey ;  see 
below),  the  Barracks^  the  Shire  Hall,  and  the  Somerset  County  Club, 

Fhom  Tadhton  to  Minkhead,  24»/4  M.,  O.  W.  BaUway  in  I'/i  hr. 
(fares  5<. Sd.,  4«.,  2».Sd.  ot2$, ^/td.).  This  line  forms  the  direct  railway-route 
to  Exmoor  and  Lynton  (see  R.  21)  from  the  K.  —  Tlie  train  diverges  from 
the  main-line  at  (2  H.)  Norton  Fitziearren  and  follows  a  beautiful  valley 
between  the  Quantoek  Hill*  on  the  £.  and  the  Brendon  Hill»  on  the  W. 
6  M.  Bishop' »  Lydeard^  with  a  Peru,  church;  9  M.  OrowcombB  Heaihfield; 
ll'A  M.  atogumber;  16  M.  Williton;  I6V4  M.  Watchet  (West  Somerset  Hotel), 
a  pretty  little  seaport.  —  19  M.  Wtuhford  (Inn)  is  the  station  for  *Cleeve 
Abbey ^  an  interesting  Cistercian  ruin,  >/«  ^'  to  the  S.  (adm.  1«.),  the  chief 
features  of  which  are  the  gate-house  (13th  cent.),  part  of  the  cloisters 
(15th  cent.),  the  dormitoryi  the  refectory  (16th  cent.),  the  common  room, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  church.  —  21 74  V,  Blue  Anchor.  —  23  M.  Dunster 
(Luttrell  Arms,  a  quaint  16th  cent,  house),  with  a  majestic  Blizabethan 
castle  (seen  to  the  left  of  the  railway),  situated  in  a  large  park,  to 
which  visitors  are  admitted  on  Tues.  and  Frjd.  (tickets  at.  the  inn).  Ad- 
jacent is  Conegar  Hill^  surmounted  by  a  tower.  'TMp  Ghutch  is  a  Perp. 
(nave)  and  E.E.  (choir)  edifice,  with  a  fine  t^erp.  screen.      > 

24V4M.  Hinehead  (Beach  Hotels  close  to  the  station. and  the  shore, 
B.  ti  A.,  i».\  Feather*^  in  the  town,  '/a  ^-  fi'om  the  station,  well  spoken 
of)  is  a  rising  little  watering-place  at  the  E.  base  of  North  Hill,  with  a 
fair  beach,  an  esplanade,  eolf-links,  etc.  It  is  a  good  starting-pqint  for 
exploring  Exmoor  (see  p.  161),  and  the  Exmoor  Stag  Hounds  hold  some  of 
their  meets  in  the  vicinity.  In  summer  coaches  ply  twice  daily  to  (7  M.) 
Porloek  and  (19  H.)  Lynmouth  (see  p.  166).  Among  the  pleasantest  points 
in  the  vicinity  are  Dunster  (272  M.;  see  above),  Cleeoe  Abbey.  (6  H.:  see 
above),  &reenaley  Point  (IV2  M.),  Botsington  Beacon  (j^y^  lL)y  Sehoorthy  (oM.; 
on  the  way  to  Porlock),  OrcMkuret  Hill,  near  Dunster,  .and  ihQ'Brendon 
Hills  (see  above). 

Fbok  Taunton  to  Baknstaple,  M'A  M.,  railway  in  IV4  hr..  (81.  6d., 
6*.  Id.,  4*.  3d.  or  3#.  9d.).  This  line,  skirting  the  S.  slopes  of  Exmoor  Forest 
(p.  164),  forms  the  direct  railway  approach  to  llfracomheiv.  161). — '•  The  first 
stations  are  Norton  Fitziearren  (see  above),  Milvertony  (9  M;)  Wiveliicombey 
Venn  Cross,  and  Morebath.  —  From  (21  M.)  Dulverton  (Carnarvon  Arms,  at 
the  station;  Red  Lion,  in  the  village),  which  lies  2  H.  to  the  K.  of  the 
line,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  (6V2  ^0  the  Tor  Steps,  a  riide  stonC  bridge 
over  the  Barle,  whence  the  pedestrian  may  go  on  to  (19  M.)  Lyntcm  (p.  166). 
From  Dulverton  a  branch-line  descends  the  valley  of  the  Ease  to  Bampton, 
(12  M.)  Tiverton  (see  p.  129),  and  (26  M.)  Exeter  (p.  103).  —  The  next  im- 
portant station  is  (34  M.)  South  ifotton  (George),  a  small  market-town, 
whence  there  is  a  fine  drive  over  Exmoor,  via  Simonebath  (p.  168),  to 
(20  M.)  Lynton  (p.  166).  —  Farther  on  the  train  passes  Castle  Hill,  the  seat 
of  Earl  Fortescue.  and  crosses  the  Bray  by  a  viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  41  M. 
Swimbridge.  —  441/2  M.  Barnstaple,  see  p.  163.  From  Barnstaple  we  may 
go  on  by  railway  to  Ilfracombe  (p.  161;  through-carriages  from  Taunton) 
or  Bide/ord  (p.  169),  or  by  coach  to  (18  M.)  Lynton  (p.  166;  6*.). 

From  Taunton  a  branch-line  also  runs  to  Ilminster  (Qeorge)  and  (16  H.) 
^hard  (p.  102)  in  Vi  hr. 
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52  M.  Wellington  (Squirrel ;  King's  Arms),  a  small  town  from 

which  the  Dake  of  Wellington  takes  kis  title.  It  lies  at  the  foot  of 

i\it  Blade  Down  Hills f  one  of  whlck  is  crowned  with  the  (1  hr.) 

Wellington  Monument,    The  train  now  passes  through  the  White 

Ball  Tunnel^  ^/g  M.  in  length,  and  enters  the  county  of  Devon^ 

renowned  for  its   leafy  lanes  and   wooded  ^combet*  or  hollows 

(Welsh  ctiwi),  for  Its  clotted  cream  and  Its  cider,  —  From  (6O3/4  M.) 

Tiverton  Junction  a  branoh  dlTerges  on  the  right  to  (7  M.)  TtTerton 

(Palmertton;  Angel) ^  a  town  of  10,600  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated 

at  the  confluence  of  the  Exe  and  the  Leman,  and  long  represented 

in  Parliament  by  Lord  Palmerston.    It  contains  a  large  Church  of 

the  15th  cent.,  the  remains  of  an  old  Castle ^  BlundeWs  Grammar 

School  (an  old  foundation),  and  a  Lace  Factory  employing  1500 

workpeople.    To  Dulverton  and  Exeter,  see  p.  128. 

63  M.  CoUumpton  (White  Hart),  a  small  town  of  great  anti- 
quity, has  an  interesting  church  of  the  16th  century.    The  line 
now  follows  the  Talley  of  the  Culm. 
751/2  M.  Exet«r,  see  p.  103. 

17.   From  Exeter  to  Plymouth. 

a.   Great  Western  Railway, 

63  M .  Bailwat  in  i^l^S  hrs.  (fares  11«.  6d.,  7«.  lOd.,  it.  i^/ud,). 

The  Gbbat  Wbbtbbk  Railway  prom  Exbtbb  to  Plymouth  tra- 
verses a  picturesque  district,  and  affords  a  constant  succession  of 
charming  Tiews.  Soon  after  leaving  Exeter  (p.  103)  we  obtain  a 
fine  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  mouth  of  the  Exe,  Beyond  (41/3  M.) 
Exminster,  to  the  right,  is  Powderham  CasUe^  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Devon  (visitors  admitted  11-5,  in  the  absence  of  the  family,  on  pre- 
Tious  written  application  to  the  steward).  81/2  M.  Starcross  (Oourtenay 
Anns),  the  station  for  Powderham,  lies  opposite  Exmouth  (p.  105). 

12  M.  Dawlish  (London ;  Albert;  Royal),  a  favourite  little  sea- 
bathing resort,  under  the  lee  of  the  Oreat  Haldon  (818  ft.).  The 
bathing  arrangements  here  are  much  better  than  those  at  most  Eng- 
lish watering-places,  a  comfortable  dressing-pavilion,  connected 
vrith  the  sea  by  a  small  tram-car,  being  substituted  for  the  usual 
miserable  bathing-machines.  —  Near  Dawlish  the  train  reaches 
the  coast  and  trends  to  the  right.  To  the  left  is  the  curious 
detached  rock  known  as  the  ^Parson';  the  'Olerk'  $nd  other  similar 
rocks,  which  formerly  stood  close  by,  have  been  washed  away. 

:15  M.  Teignmonth  (Royal,  on  the  Den,  facing  the  sea;  Lon- 
dor%;  ()ueen'8),  a  large  watering-place,  prettily  situated  at  th^ 
mouth  of  the  Teign,  which  is  here  spanned  by  a  long  bridge  of 
34  arches,  1670  ft.  long.  From  the  middle  of  the  grassy  promenade 
called  the  Den  a  handsome  pier  runs  out  into  the  sea.  Numerous 
pleasant  walks  and  drives  in  every  direction,  one  of  the  pleasantest 
being  to  the  top  of  the  Little  Haldon  (800  ft.). 
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The  line  now  fikiits  the  estuary  of  theTeign,  commanding  a  good 
Tiew  of  the  Haytor  and  Bippon  Tor  on  Dartmoor  (p.  137),  as  it 
hends  round  t  — 

20  M.  ITewton  Ahhot  (*Olobe,  Commercial,  in  the  town,  V2  M. 
from  the  station;  Queen^s^  near  the  station),  a  pleasant  little  town 
in  the  Yalley  of  the  Lemany  the  junction  of  lines  to  Moreton 
Hampstead  and  to  Torquay  and  Dartmouth.  Its  two  lions  are  Ford 
House  (on  the  Torquay  road),  a  good  specimen  of  the  Tudor  style, 
and  the  Stone  on  which  William  III.  was  first  proclaimed  king 
of  England  in  1688  (in  the  centre  of  the  town).  The  Orammar 
School  is  celehrated.  A  little  to  the  W.  is  Bradley  House^  parts  of 
which  date  from  the  14th  century. 

Fbom  Nswton  Abbot  to  Moreton  Hampstead,  12  M.,  railway  in 
'/2-V4  ^^'  (fares  2<.,  U.  6d.,  U.  2d.).  This  line  afTords  the  most  convenient 
approach  to  the  E.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  137).  The  first  part  of  it  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Teign  (pron.  Teen),  —  2^/2  M.  Teiffngraee;  4  X.  ffeath- 
field^  the  junction  for  (21/2  M.)  Chudleighy    Trutham^  and  (6V2  M.)  A*hton, 

[Ohndleigh  (Clifford  Arms)  is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  ot*Chudleigh 
Rock  (fine  view  from  the  top),  a  bod  limestone  crag  rising  abrtiptly  from 
a  wooded  ravine,  which  is  traversed  by  a  small  stream.  In  the  rock  are 
two  interesting  caverns:  Chudleiffh  Cavern  (with  stalactites ;  adm.  6(1.)  and 
the  Pixies'  Hole.    Other  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  from  Chadleigh.] 

6  M.  Bovey  Traeey  (Union;  Dolphin)  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions 
to  (3  M.)  Haytor^  (4  H.)  ifanaton,  etc.  The  coach  mentioned  at  p.  105  starts 
here.  Bovey  Tracey  was  long  the  demesne  of  the  Tracey  family,  and  the 
parish-church  is  said  to  have  been  built  and  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury  by  Sir  William  Tracey ,  one  of  the  archbishop's  murderers. 

BVs  H.  Luatleigh  (Cleave  Hotel )^  a  romantically-situated  little  viUage, 
is  the  station  for  visitors  to  (1  M.)  *Lustleigh  Cleave,  a  rock-girt  and 
boulder-strewn  upland  valley.  On  one  of  the  enclosing  hills  is  a  pile  of 
rocks  known  as  the  Nutcrackers ,  from  a  logan  stone  so  delicately  poised 
as  to  crack  a  nut  in  its  oscillation.  Lustleigh  is  also  the  nearest  station 
for  Manaton  (Half  Moon),  a  beautiful  little  village  21/2  M.  to  the  W.,  sur- 
rounded by  tors  (views).  Bowertnans  Nose,  1  M.  from  Hanaton,  is  a 
curious  natural  formation,  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  seated. 
A  walk  may  also  be  taken  to  (1  M.)  the  Beeky  Falls  and  Horsham  Bteps, 

12  M.  Horeton  Hampstead  (White  Hart;  White  Horse),  a  small  town 
with  2000  inhab.,  on  the  E.  skirts  of  Dartmoor,  is  visited  by  tourists  mainly 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  more  suitable  headquarters  at  Chagford  (p.  138), 
5  M.  to  the  N.W.  (omn.).  A  good  road  leads  from  Moreton  Hampstead 
across  Dartmoor  to  (12  M.)  Ttoo  Bridges  (p.  138),  whence  we  may  go  on 
to  (81/2)  Tavistock  (p.  137),  to  (9  M).  Horrabridge  (p.  186),  or  to  (8  M.) 
Prineetown  (p.  136).  

Feom  Nbwton  Abbot  toTobquay  and  Dabtmouth,  16  M.  ,  G.  W. 
Railway  in  l-iy4  hr.  (fares  3«.  7d.,  %.  Ad,,  is,  6d.)  —  21/2  M. 
Kingskersvjell ;  5  M.  Torre,  the  station  for  the  N.  part  of  Torquay. 
Torquay  station  is  on  the  W.  margin  of  the  town. 

6  M.  Torquay  (Plan,  see  p.  138).  —  Hotels.  ^Imperial  (PI.  a; 
C,  4),  a  large  establishment,  finely  situated  in  grounds  overlooking  the  sea, 
li/a  M.  from  the  station  (cab2«.);  K.  2s.  Qd.-ls.,  A.  is.  Bd,,  tabled^hflte  5«. 
ed.,  B.  2-3«.,  toilet  lights  is.  6d.,  board  (R.  &  A.  extra)  10«.  6d.  —  ♦Torbay 
(PL  d«,  C,  8),  to  the  W.  of  the  harbour,  with  sea-view,  B.  A  A.  from  4«.  %d.  5 
Victoria  &  Albert  (PI.  e;  B,  3),  Belgrave  Boad;  Royal  (PI.  b),  Qdbbm's 
(PL  c),  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  overlooking  the  harbour  (PL  C,  3), 
commercial  and  family  hotels;  Western  (PL  f ,  A,  3),  at  the  railway- 
station;  Jordan's  Temperance,  unpretending.  —  Numerous  Private  Hotels, 
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Boarding  JTomm,  and  Lodginfft.  —  The  hotel  omnibuBes  meet  the  prin- 
cipal trains. 

Gab  with  one  horae  for  1-8  pers.,  for  1/2  M.  6<f.,  1  M.  1<..  3  M.  1«.  6<l., 
jeach  addit.  Vs^*  ^'i  ^o'  more  than  8  pers.  If.,  is.  6d.,  2<.  6(1.  By  time: 
Q«.  or  df.  per  hr.,  i$.  or  i<.  34.  for  each  addit.  Vz  l^'*;  after  9  p.m.  (7  p.m. 
in  winter)  minimum  fares  If.  6d.  or  2s.  Lnggage  up  to  112  lbs.  free  (for 
the  station-cabs,  2d.  for  each  package  carried  outside). 

Steamers  and  Sailing  Yachts  make  excursions  in  summer.  —  Bowing 
Boat  is.  per  hr. ;  with  boatman,  is.  6d.  for  the  1st,  is,  for  each  addit.  hr. 

Bathing  Haehine  6<l.  —  Pahlie  Baths  at  the  head  of  the  Pier  (PI.  G,  1). 

Theatre  in  Abbey  Road;  performances  daily  in  the  winter  season, — 
A  Band  plays  daily  (13-1)  on  the  Strand. 

Torquay,  a  town  of  modern  growth,  with  30,000  inhab.,  beauti- 
fully situated  at  the  N,  W.  angle  of  Tor  Bay,  is  a  favourite  resort 
of  persons  with  delicate  chests,  on  account  of  its  mild  and  equable 
climate;  and  it  contests  with  Brighton  and  Scarborough  the  title  of 
Queen  of  English  watering-places.  In  winter  the  thermometer 
seldom  descends  to  36**  Fahr.,  while  in  summer  the  maximum  heat 
is  about  77**.  The  town  occupies  a  considerable  space  of  ground, 
spreading  over  a  number  of  small  hills,  whlcb  rise  in  terraces  above 
the  sea,  and  are  dotted  with  well-built  villas  embosomed  In  a 
luxuriant  semi-tropical  vegetation  scarcely  paralleled  elsewhere  in 
England.  ^It  reminds  one  of  Newport',  says  an  American  writer,  4n 
the  luxujiousness  of  its  foliage,  the  elasticity  of  its  lawns,  and  its 
masses  of  flowers'.  The  bathing  and  boating  are  excellent,  and  the 
environs  abound  in  charming  walks  and  drives.  An  admirable 
view  of  the  town  is  obtained  as  we  approach  it  from  the  raUway- 
station,  but  It  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  a  boat  in  the  bay. 
In  the  town  itself  almost  the  only  points  calling  for  notice  are  the 
Harbour  and  Pier  (adm.  Id. ;  PI.  C,  4) ,  the  ruins  of  Tor  Ahiey 
(PI.  A,  3;  12-14th  cent;  not  open  to  the  public),  and  8t,  Michael's 
Chapel  (Pi.  A,  1 ;  E.E.),  on  a  commanding  site  near  Torre  station. 
The  *Mu8eum  (PI.  D,  3;  adm.  la.,  or  by  member's  order),  in  the 
Babbacombe  road,  chiefly  contains  a  well-arranged  collection  of 
the  bones  found  in  Kent's  Cavern  (p.  132).  The  Church  of  8t, 
John  (PL  0,  3),  a  modem  Gothic  edifice,  Is  a  handsome  and  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  town.  The  industrial  specialty  of  Torquay  is 
the  manufacture  of  articles  in  terracotta ;  visitors  are  admitted  to  the 
works  of  the  Torquay  Terracotta  Co.  at  Hele  Cross,  near  Torre  station 
(PI.  A,  1),  and  the  Wateombe  Terracotta  Co.  (p.  132).  Torquay  is 
an  Important  yachting  station,  and  an  annual  regatta  is  held  here 
in  Aug.  or  Sept,  while  good  packs  of  fox-hounds  and  harriers 
are  within  easy  reach.  Beyond  the  Imperial  Hotel  a  public  walk, 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  bay,  leads  to  a  spot  called  the 
Land's  End,  in  the  rocks  beyond  which  is  a  natural  arch  known  as 
'London  Bridge'  (PI.  D,  4).  Daddy  Hole  Plain  (PI.  D,  4),  the  elev- 
ated plateau^above,  is  another  good  point  of  view ;  we  reach  it  by 
retracing  our  steps  to  the  Parkhill  Road  (comp.  PI.  C,  D,  4). 

Excursions.  The  following  *Walk  need  not  take  more  than  a  short 
half-day,  unless  prolonged  by  boating  or  bathing.  Starting  from  the  harbour 
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we  pMt  througb  Torwood  St.  And  Meend  the  Babbaeombe  road  (PI.  D,  E,  3) 
till  we  reach  a  point  where  a  notiee-board  indicates  the  way  to  Kent's 
OaTera.  Here  we  tnrn  to  the  right  and  soon  diyerge  from  the  road  to 
the  right  (^ign-poBt)  to  visit  KenVe  OaTern(Pl.  E,  3(  openia4>;  1-dpere. 
^«.  64.,  each  addlt.  pers.  dd,),  a  limestone  care  1ms  interesting  for  its  extent 
or  stalagmites  than  for  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  bones  and  flint 
implements  found  here,  and  their  important  testimony  to  the  antiquity 
of  man  (comp.  p.  131)  —  We  then  retorn  to  the  road  and  follow  it  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  where  a  sign-post  shows  the  uphill  way  to  the  left  to 
(>/s  X.)  *ABet^a  Core  (PI.  F,  1).  A  noUee-board  to  the  right,  with  an 
inseription  in  Terse,  marks  the  point  where  we  leave  the  road  to  descend 
to  this  pretty  little  bay,  where  boats  and  bathing-machines  may  be 
hired.  —  We  may  now  either  cross  the  ravine  and  take  a  path  along  the 
cliffo,  or  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  to  (1  X.)  BaVb€Kcmb$  (PI.  D,  1; 
Boyal  Hotel),  where  we  descend  to  the  right  (sign-post)  to  *Babbacombe 
Say,  another  rock-girt  bay,  where  beautiful  eflfeets  of  colouring  are  pro- 
duced  by  the  white  beach,  the  red  cliffs,  the  green  trees,  and  the  blue  sea. 
Boats  may  be  hired  here,  but  bathers  must  go  on  to  Oddicombe  Seach^ 
forming  an  additional  wing  of  Babbaeombe  Bay.  Simple  refireshmenta 
may  be  obtained  in  the  quaint  little  Cerry  Armt  Itm.  The  *View  from 
Babbaeombe  Down  embraces  a  long  line  of  coast  in  both  directions.  At 
Marp  Churchy  adjoining  Babbaeombe,  is  a  handsome  modern  Roman 
C!atholic  Church.  From  Babbaeombe  we  may  go  on  by  boat  or  by  road 
to  (IV4  X.)  Watccmbey  with  its  imposing  Giant  Bock  and  its  terracotta  works  ; 
or  we  may  return  direct  across  Warberry  Hill  (PI.  D,  3;  view)  to  (2  X.) 
Torquay.  —  With  the  above  excursion  may  be  combined  a  visit  to  JUham 
Orange  (PL  F,  3),  a  farm-house  of  the  16th  cent.,  formerly  belonging  to 
Tor  Abbey,  and  situated  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  combe. 

To  the  W.  a  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  through  typical  Devonshire 
lanes  to  (IV4  X.)  CocHnaton,  with  its  ivy-clad  churchy  (4  X.)  Harldon^ 
the  church  of  which  (l4-16th  cent.)  contains  several  monuments  of  the 
Gilberts  of  Oompton  (see  below) :  and  (6  X.)  Oompton  Oaatle  (now  a  farm), 
erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  centurv.  Longer  excursions  may  be 
made  to  (8  X.)  Btrry  Ponurop  Cattle  (p.  184) ,  Dartmouth  and  the  Dtwt 
(see  below),  Teiffttmouth  (p.  129;  by  the  coast),  Dartmoor  (p.  137),  etc. 

On  TeBuming  the  railway^ route  to  Dartmouth  we  soon  reach 
(8  M.)  Paignton  (Esplanade,  table  d'hote  As.  6(2.;  Qeraton;  Com^ 
mcreUU),  with  an  Interesting  church  and  an  excellent  sandy  heach. 
— -  From  (IO72  ^*)  (^urston  a  branch  direrges  on  the  left  to 
(2  M.)  Brizham  (Bolton ;  Qlobe),  a  small  flshing-town  with  a  statue 
of  William  III.,  erected  to  commemorate  the  two  hundreth  anni- 
Yorsary  of  his  landing  here  in  1688.  About  II/4  M.  to  the  E.  is  Berry 
Head,  with  traces  of  Roman  occupation ;  and  in  the  other  direc- 
tion, not  far  from  the  Bolton  Hotel,  is  Brixham  Cavern ,  second  to 
Kent's  alone  in  the  interest  and  extent  of  its  hone  relics. 

The  railway  endfl  at  (1472  M.)  Kingswear  (Rojil  Dart),  whence 
passengers  are  ferried  across  the  Dart  to  — 

Dartmouth  (Caatle ,  opposite  the  landing-stage ;  King's  Arms, 
Commereialy  unpretending),  a  quaint  little  seaport  of  5600  Inhab., 
with  a  roomy  and  very  picturesque  harbour,  formerly  of  much 
greater  importance  than  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Chaucer 
in  the  Prologue  to  the  'Canterbury  Tales*  (^Dertemouthe*).  Steam- 
ers for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  leave  Dartmouth  once  a  fortnight. 
The  interesting  old  *  Church  ofSU  Saviours  (14th  cent.),  on  the  way 
to  which  we  pass  the  quaintly-carved  arcade  of  the  so-called  Butter 
Walk  (1640),  contains  a  coloured  wooden  screen,  galleries  with 
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the  carred  and  gilt  anns  of  the  merchant  families  of  Dartmonth, 
a  curiously  carved  stone  pulpit,  a  massive  oaken  frame  round  the 
altar-piece,  a  fine  brass  slab  to  John  Hawley  (in  front  of  the  altar), 
and  oaken  pews  for  the  Corporation.  —  A  pretty  tree-shaded  road 
leads  along  the  Dart  to  the  (1  M.)  Castle  at  its  mouth,  now  fitted 
up  as  a  coast  battery  (fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  castle-mound). 
Adjacent  is  8t.  Petroek'a  Church. 

From  DsrtmoQtli  a  charming  excursion  may  be  made  up  the  river 
Dart  to  (10  M.)  Tdnesiste  below)  by  a  small  steamer  plying  daily  in  summer 
(IVi  hr. ;  fare  1«.  64.,  U,  Sd.).  As  we  leave  Dartmouth  we  pass  tke  Bri- 
tannia training-ship.  Our  first  stopping-place  is  (8  M.)  DittitJuun^  opposite 
which  is  Oreentoav  House,  at  one  time  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Baleigh, 
who  Is  said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  his  pipe  on  the  ^An- 
chor Bock'  in  mid-stream  (marked  by  an  iron  ^anchor').  Beyond  (6V2  M.) 
Jhtneannitn  we  enter  the  prettiest  part  of  the  course,  the  winding  reaches 
of  Shmrpham,  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge.  —  The  landing-^lace  at 
Totnes  is  about  >/«  ^-  below  the  bridge  (see  below). 

A  coach  runs  daily  from  Dartmouth  to  (15  M.)  Kikosbsibos  (fare  St.). 
The  route  follows  the  coast  past  Ci^/zM.)  8tok€  FlmUng  (old  church)  to  (6  X.) 
Blapton  Bands  (Sands  Hotel)  and  (8  X.)  Toreross  HoM  (*pens\  6«.  6d.) 
and  then  leads  inland  (to  the  right)  to  Charlton  and  Kingsbridge.  Blapton 
L€a  is  a  small  lake,  affording  excellent  perch,  pike,  and  roach  fishing. 
Pedestrians  may  follow  the  coast  to  (4  M.)  Btart  Point  (Lighthouse), 
(5  M.)  Prawte  Point  Qnn),  and  (6X.^  in  all  10  M.)  Salcombe  CMarine 
Hotels  on  the  estuary,  with  gardens,  S^Vs  C**  P^r  week;  Vieioria;  King^t 
Arms),  a  charming  little  watering-place  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary 
(ferry),  whence  a  small  steamer  plies  to  (6M.)  Xingebridge  (King's  Arms; 
Albi<m),  a  pleasant-looking  little  town  at  the  head  of  a  small  arm  of  the 
sea.  The  climate  in  this  comer  of  Devonshire  is  so  mild  that  oranges, 
citrons,  myrtles,  and  aloes  flourish  in  the  open  air  all  the  year  round. 
—  From  Kingsbridge  coaches  run  to  (10  U.)  Kingsbridge  Road  (p.  184;  fare 
2«.),  the  nearest  railway-station,  and  to  (dO  M.)  Plymouth  (p.  139:  thrice 
a  week ,  2s.  6d.)  via  Modhury.  Kingsbridge  also  eommunicates  with  Ply- 
mouth by  steamer. 

CoNTunrATioN  o»  Railway  to  Pltmoxtth.  Beyond  Newton  Ab- 
bot the  train  leares  the  valley  of  the  TeigUi  threads  a  tunnel,  and 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Dart^  which  it  crosses  at  Totnes. 

29  M.  Totnei  (fifcymour,  Seven  Stars,  near  the  bridge;  Castle, 
at  the  head  of  the  main  street)  is  an  ancient  little  town  of  4100 
inhab.,  'hanging  from  £.  to  W.  on  the  side  of  a  hilV  (Oamden)  and 
containing  numerous  quaint  old  houses  with  piazzas  and  projecting 
gables.  From  the  station  we  ascend  to  the  castle  (p.  134)  by  the 
road  passing  a  sign-board  which  indicates  the  way  to  the  Oastle  Hotel 
and  leading  through  an  old  gateway  {North  Qati). 

Arriving  by  water  (see  above)  we  cross  the  bridge  and  ascend 
the  steep  main  street  [Fore  Street^,  passing  a  road  leading  to  the 
right  to  the  station.  Farther  up,  also  to  the  right  (in  the  pavement), 
is  the  so-called  ^Brutus  8tone%  the  very  stone,  according  to  hoary 
tradition,  on  which  Brutus  of  Troy  first  set  foot  on  landing  in  Bri- 
tain 1  Beyond  this  we  pass  through  the  old  East  Oate^  spanning 
the  street,  and  reach  the  ^Church  (key  at  a  cottage  on  the  N.  side),  a 
good  Perp.  building  (15th  cent),  with  a  fine  tower.     The  interior 
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(restored)  contains  a  carved  stone  rood-screen,  a  good  W.  window, 
and  a  curious  monument  (W.end)  of  Kit  Blackball  and  his  fouiwiyes. 
At  the  Castle  Hotel,  a  little  farther  up  the  main  street,  we  torn 
to  the  right  and  reach  the  entrance  to  the  ""Castle,  the  grounds  en- 
closing which  are  open  to  the  public  (free ;  ring).  The  only  relic 
of  the  Castle ,  a  Norman  foundation  ascribed  to  a  follower  of  the 
Conqueror ,  is  the  keep ,  consisting  of  two  circular  stages  placed 
one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  like  a  larger  and  smaller  cheese.  Fine 
view  from  the  top  (to  the  W.  two  curiously-clipped  yews).  A  shady 
walk  skirts  the  moat  on  the  "W.  side  of  the  castle-enclosure. 

Totnea  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  ^Berrj  Pomeroy  Oastlo  (adm. 
6d.),  a  picturesque  ivy-clad  ruin,  21/4  If.  to  the  E.  The  castle  was  origin- 
ally erected  in  the  liTorman  epoch,  but  the  oldest  existing  parts  date  from 
the  13th  century.  In  its  prime  the  mansion  was  so  extensive  that  it  'was 
a  good  day's  work  for  a  servant  but  to  open  and  shut  the  casements'. 

About  2  M.  to  the  17.  of  Totnes  is  Dartington,  with  an  old  Hall.  The 
Dart  above  Totnes  is  also  pretty.  At  Little  Hemptton  is  a  well-preserved 
quadrangular  rectory  of  the  age  of  Richard  II.  (1877-99),  with  a  great  hall. 

Feom  Totnes  to  Ashbubton,  91/2  M.,  railway  in  Va  hr.  (fares  1*.  lid., 
U.  6(1.,  9V2<2-)-  I'liis  pretty  little  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Dart  and 
forms  an  easy  approach  to  the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor.  —  3  M.  BiavertcUy 
with  a  picturesque  bridge  across  the  Dart.  —  7  M.  Buekftuileigh  (King's 
Arms),  a  small  serge-making  town,  with  an  old  Cistercian  abbey  C/4  H. 
to  the  liT.,  on  the  river),  lately  rebuilt  by  French  monks. 

9Vs  M.  Aahburton  (London;  Golden  Lion),  a  'Stannary'  town  (see 
p.  187),  with  a  handsome  church,  is  a  starting-point  for  various  Dartmoor 
excursions.  The  favourite  is  that  through  the  *Buekland  Drive  and  Holne 
Chase  (open  on  Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  to  theK.,  a  round  of  about  10  M. 
(carr.  and  pair  lbs.).  About  1  M.  above  Holne  Bridge,  on  the  Dart,  is  a 
fine  piece  of  rock  scenery  called  the  Lover's  Leap.  Another  pleasant  walk 
or  drive  is  that  to  (3  M.)  Buckland  Beacon^  (2  M.)  Rippon  Tor^  (i^/t  M.) 
HaytoTj  and  (*/4  M.)  Rock  Inn,  whence  we  may  go  on  to  (3  M.)  Bovey  Tra- 
eey  (p.  130)  or  (5  M.)  Lustleigh  (p.  130).  —  Widdecombe  in  the  Moors,  with 
a  handsome  Perp.  church  (the  ^Cathedral  of  Dartmoor'),  lies  6  M.  to  the  K., 
near  the  centre  of  the  moor.  Two  Bridges  (p.  138)  is  12  M.  to  the  W.  HoUm 
ann),  the  birthplace  of  Charles  Kingsley  (lBi9-76),  lies  8  M.  to  the  W.  of 
Ashburton. 

Beyond  Totnes  the  line,  skirting  the  S.  base  of  Dartmoor,  passes 
through  a  very  pretty  district.  Before  reaching  (36 M.)  Brent  (Carew 
Arms)  we  penetrate  a  long  tunnel.  —  38  M.  Kingabridge  Road,  the 
station  for  (10  M.)  Kifigsbridge  (p.  133).  —  As  we  approach  (41 72^.) 
Ivy  Bridge  (^London;  King's  Arms),  the  pleasantest  headquarters 
for  exploring  S,  Dartmoor  (see  p.  137) ,  we  cross  a  lofty  viaduct 
(110  ft.  high),  from  which  we  enjoy  a  charming  glimpse  to  the 
right  up  the  valley  of  the  Erme.  The  view  to  the  left  is  also  at- 
tractive. From  the  Blatchford  Viaduct,  2  M.  father  on,  another 
fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  right.  Beyond  (4372  M.)  Camwood 
the  train  crosses  another  viaduct  and  descends  to  (47^2  M.)  Pl^frnp- 
ton  (George),  the  birthplace  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  with  an  old 
grammar-school  (17th  cent.)  which  he  attended.  We  then  cross 
the  Plym,  come  in  sight  of  the  fortifications  of  Plymouth,  pass  the 
suburban  stations  of  Mutley  and  North  Road ,  and  enter  the  Mill 
Bay  Terminus  at  (53  M.)  Plymouth  (see  p.  139). 
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b.  South  Western  Railway. 

Oe  M.  RAII.WAT  in  2^  brs.  (farea  li«.  6d.,  7«.  lOd.,  4«.  4d.).  This  line 
akirta  the  K.  side  of  Dartmoor  (p.  137). 

From  Exeter  to  (IIV2  M.)  Yeoford,  see  p.  105.  Our  line  here 
dlTerges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  the  line  to  Ilfracomhe.  An  omnibus 
plies  regularly  from  Yeoford  to  (11  M.)  Chagford  (p.  138).  — 
17  M.  Bow,  heyond  which  Cawsand  Beacon  (1800  ft.),  an  outlying 
spur  of  Dartmoor,  is  yisihle  to  the  left.  Beyond  (19V2  M.)  North 
Tawton  we  cross  the  Taw  and  pass  (22*/2  M.)  Sampford  Courtney. 

26  M.  Okehampton  (WhiU  Hart-^  Plume  of  Feathers),  a  smaU 
town  on  the  N.  margin  of  Dartmoor,  with  the  remains  of  a  partly 
Norman  castle  (2/4  M.  to  the  W.).  Yes  Tor  (see  p.  138)  may  be  ascended 
hence  without  difficulty  in  about  2  hrs. 

Fbom  Okehaupton  to  Holswortut,  20  M.,  railway  in  >/4  hr.  (faree  4«., 
2*.  iOd.,  U.  Sd),  —  This  br{kach-line  is  the  most  direct  route  to  Bude 
(p.  156).  61/t  H.  Ashbwf  (830  ft.:  Eastacombe  Hotel),  in  a  breesy  situa- 
tion. —  From  (10  M.)  Balufill  a  branch  diverges  to  (iSVs  II.)  Launceston 
(see  below:  Vs  hr.;  fares  2«.  %d,,  2s.,  U.  iVsd.). 

20  y.  Holsworthy  (Stanhope;  White  Hart),  with  a  church  possessing  a 
lofty  Perp.  tower.  A  coach  plies  hence  twice  daily  in  summer  to  (9Vs  M.) 
Bude  (p.  Ifi6  \  f^re  2s.  6d.),  passing  atrattou  (p.  156).  The  HoUworihif  db  Bude 
Canal,  constructed  in  1819-26,  is  interesting  for  its  inclined  planes,  in- 
genious substitutes  for  the  ordinary  locks. 

Beyond  Okehampton  we  obtain  a  view  of  its  castle  to  the  right, 
and  cross  the  Okement  by  the  Meldon  Viaduct.  From  (3272  M.) 
Bridestowe  ('Briddystow')  we  may  ascend  Great  Lirhks  Tor,  2  M.  to 
the  E.  of  the  station.  (The  village  is  1 1/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  railway.) 
A  good  Dartmoor  walk  may  be  taken  from  Bridestowe  along  Tavy 
Cleave,  skirting  ^a  magnificent  range  of  castellated  tors',  to  Lidford. 

36  M.  Lidford  (Manor  Hotel;  Castle,  in  the  vUlage;  Rail,  Re- 
freshment Booms),  which  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.  W.  R.  system 
(see  below),  is  an  ancient  place  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and 
was  formerly  a  Stannary  town.  The  old  Stannary  Court  here  was 
notorious  for  its  abuses,  and  *Lidford  Law*,  like  *Jeddart  Justice' 
(p.  456),  hanged  a  man  first  and  tried  him  afterwards.  About 
1/2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  G.  W.  B.  station  is  Lidford  Cascade,  100  ft. 
in  total  height  (fee  2d.) ;  its  volume  may  be  much  increased  by 
letting  off  the  water  in  the  mill-  pond  above  (fee).  The  (1  M.) 
^Lidford  Gorge  (bridge)  is  among  the  finest  ravines  of  its  kind  in 
England  (path  open  on  Mon.). 

Fbom  Lidfobd  to  Launceston,  127s  X.,  O.  W.  Railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares 
2s.  6d.,  Is.  Od.,  Is.).  The  intermediate  stations  are  (iVs  H.)  Coryton^ 
with  the  fine  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Sydenham  and  its  noble  trees  (V2  M. 
to  the  W.  of  the  station),  and  ($  M.)  Lifton.  Beyond  the  latter  we  enter 
Cornwall  and  follow  the  winding  course  of  the  Tamar. 

121/3  H.  Launceston  (King's  Arms;  White  Hart;  Railway)^  an  ancient 
town  with  66(X)  inhab.,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which 
it  derived  its  original  name  of  Dunheved  (*hill  top').  The  hiU  is  crowned 
with  the  circular  keep  and  parts  of  the  walls  (12  ft.  thick)  of  a  Castle, 
at  one  time  supposed  to  be  of  British  origin,  but  now  recognised  as  a 
Korman  work  (view).  In  a  small  dungeon,  near  the  E.  gate,  (Jeorge 
Fox,  the  Quaker,  was  imprisoned  in  1856.    The  church  of  St.  Mairy  Hag- 
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dal4n€y  lately  rettored,  is  a  bandsome  granite  edifice  in  the  Peip.  style, 
with  carious  carvings  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.  At  the  White  Hart 
Uotel  is  a  fine  Norman  gateway,  forming  the  sole  relic  of  an  old  Augustine 
priory ;  and  near  the  King's  Arms  is  another  gateway  of  later  date,  which 
originuly  belonged  to  the  town-walls. 

Launceston  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  Trntaffel,  Soscattley  and 
Cam€^ford  (see  B.  19) ,  and  has  become  of  greater  importance  as  an  access 
to  this  part  of  the  Cornish  coast  since  the  opening  of  the  new  6.W.  line 
from  HahHll  (1886;  see  p.  135),  which  enables  the  comnany  to  run  through- 
carriages  firom  London  to  Launceston  (223Vs  V.,  in  6Vr7  hrs.  \  fares  44«. 
Id.,  81«.  74.,  18f.  8V2<'*)>  Coaches  ply  daily  firom  Launceston,  in  connection 
with  the  morning -express  from  Waterloo  (reaching  Launceston  about 
4p.m.),  to  Camel/ord  (p.  163;  16  M.,  21/4  hrs.,  4«.),  WadebridgB  (p.  158; 
27  X.,  4  hrs.,  6«.  6d.),  and  Padttow  (p.  153;  85  M.,  0  hrs.,  8«.  6d.),  connect- 
ing on  Hon.,  Wed.,  A  Frid.  with  the  coach  to  New  Quay  (p.  144),  and 
on  Tnes.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.  with  that  to  Bud€  (p.  156;  20  X.,  41/4  hrs.,  6«. 
and  5«.).    None  of  these  routes  repay  the  pedestrian. 

The  ascent  of  Brown  Willy  (see  p.  153)  is  sometimes  made  from  Laun- 
ceston (4  hrs.).  We  follow  the  road  to  Camelford  for  8  M.,  then  diverge 
to  the  left  and  pass  (4  M.)  Fiv  Lanes  (Inn).  About  2  M.  farther  on  we 
leave  the  road  and  cross  the  moors  to  the  W.  (right),  reaching  the  top 
in  1  hr.  more.  View  from  Brown  Willy  and  ascent  of  Row  Tor,  see 
p.  154.    The  descent  may  be  made  to  Camelford  or  Bodmin  (p.  144). 

Fbom  Lidfobd  to  Pltmodth  bt  the  G.  W.  B.,  23  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares 
i$.  iOd.,  St,  8<f.,  Is.  lid.).  —  To  the  right  rises  Brmtor  (see  below).  Beyond 
(8  M.)  Maiy-Tavir^  also  to  the  right,  is  Kelly  College^  for  the  sons  of  naval 
officers.  —  6  M.  Tavitiociy  see  p.  137. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  train  threads  a  tunnel  and  passes  the  village 
of  Whitehureh  on  the  left  Fine  views  of  the  W.  slopes  of  Dartmoor.  — 
10  X.  Morrdbridffe  (Boborough  Arms)  is  the  station  for  Buckland  Abbey^ 
a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  13th  cent.,  wich  lies  i^t  H.  to  the  S.W. 
There  are  few  remains  of  the  old  buildings,  but  the  mansion,  which  be- 
longs to  the  representatives  of  the  Drake  family,  contains  some  relics  of 
Sir  Francis.  The  village,  Buckland  Monachorum^  has  an  interesting  church. 
—  IIV2  M.  Felverton  (Bock  Hotel),  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Princetown. 

[From  Yblvbbton  to  Pbincetown,  IO1/2M.,  railway  (Dartmoor  Railway ) 
in  1/2 1^'*  (fares  2s.,  ia,  8d.,  IQi/td.).  This  line  ascends  rapidly  in  a  series  of 
sharp  curves,  the  average  gradient  being  1 :  65.  The  views  in  all  directions 
are  charming,  and  the  construction  of  the  railway  itself  is  an  object  of 
interest.  —  IV2  H.  JDoutland,  the  station  for  Walkhamptony  with  its  con- 
spicuous Perp.  church.  The  ^Tors'  of  Dartmoor  are  visible  on  both 
sides,  while  behind  us  the  hills  of  Cornwall  form  the  background.  — 
10»/2  M.  Princetown  (1400  ft.  above  the  sea;  *  Duchy  ffotel),  a  small  town 
of  modern  origin,  forms  a  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  in 
Dartmoor  Forest  (p.  137),  near  the  centre  of  which  it  lies.  The  large 
Convict  Prison  here  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
for  French  prisoners-of-war,  of  whom  it  is  said  to  have  contained  9CX)0  in 
1811.  In  the  war  of  1812-14  upwards  of  2000  American  seamen,  who 
refused  to  serve  in  the  British  navy  against  their  country,  were  also  con- 
fined here.  Part  of  the  adjoining  moorland  has  been  reclaimed  by  con- 
vict labour.  Princetown  is  about  15  M.  from  Chagford  or  Moreton  Hampstead 
(see  p.  130).i 

Sheep^s  Tor  now  comes  into  view  on  the  left.  The  line  follows  the 
windings  of  the  Plym,  Near  (15  H.)  Bickleiffh  (p.  143),  to  the  left,  is  the 
Dewerstoney  rising  above  the  confluence  of  the  Afeavy  and  the  Plym.  We 
now  descend  the  pretty  BicklHffh  Vale  (p.  143)  to  (19  M.)  Marsh  Mills.  — 
22  M.  Mutley.  —  7^1^  M.  Plymouth  {North  Road;  see  p.  139).  23  M.  Mill  Bay^ 
the  a.  W.  B.  terminus. 

Beyond  Lldford  the  S.W.R.  runs  parallel  for  some  distance 
with  the  G.  W.  R.  To  the  right  of  (37V4  M.)  Bttnior  station  rises 
Bftniof  (1114  ft),  an  isolated  volcanic  cone  surmounted  by  the 
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small  cliTirch  of  8t.  Michael  de  Rupe,  dating  from  the  18th  cent, 
(fine  view  from  the  churchyard;  key  of  the  church  kept  at  the 
Stag's  Head  Inn).  Farther  on  the  line  crosses  the  G.  W.  R.  The 
train  then  enters  the  valley  of  the  Tavy^  which  it  descends  to  — 

421/2  M.  TAYiAtock  (Bedfordy  well  spoken  of;  Queen's  Head; 
Temperance),  a  pleasant-looking  town  on  the  Tavy ,  which  flows 
into  the  Tamar  close  hy.  The  scanty  remains  of  Tavistock  Abbey, 
originally  founded  in  the  10th  cent,  and  once  an  institution  of 
considerahle  importance,  are  close  to  the  Bedford  Hotel,  which  in- 
corporates some  parts  of  the  old  edifice.  Adjacent  is  the  Parish 
Church,  a  fine  Perp.  edifice,  restored  in  1846.  In  the  vicarage-garden 
are  three  inscribed  stones  of  the  Romano-British  period.  Tavistock 
is  the  centre  of  an  important  mining  district,  in  which  lead,  silver, 
copper,  tin,  and  manganese  are  found.  It  was  one  of  the  Stannary 
Towns  (Latin  Stannum,  tin),  or  towns  in  which  were  hold  the  Tin 
Parliaments  for  deciding  all  questions  connected  with  the  tin- 
mining  of  the  district.  Sir  Francis  Drake  (p.  139)  was  the  son  of 
a  mariner  of  Tavistock ,  and  a  statue  of  the  famous  admiral ,  hy 
Boehm,  has  been  erected  at  his  birthplace  Fitzford,  1  M.  to  the  W. 
—  Tavistock  is  also  a  station  on  the  G.  W.  R.  (see  p.  136). 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  summer  from  Tavistock  to  (18  Td,\  3  hrs.) 
JAskeard  (p.  144  ■,  fare  3«.),  passing  Cfunnislake  (near  the  Morwell  Bocks, 
p.  142),  8t.  Ann's  Chapel  (near  Calstock,  p.  142),  and  Callington.  Kear  the 
road,  about  4  M.  from  Tavistock,  is  the  Devon  Great  Consols  Mine,  which 
formerly  yielded  1000-1200  tons  of  copper  ore  per  month,  hut  is  now 
Vorked  mainly  for  arsenic. 

Tavistock  is  one  of  the  chief  starting-points  for  excursions  in 
Dartmoor  Forest,  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  points  in  which  are 
described  below,  while  others  have  been  already  mentioned. 

Dartmoor  Forest ,  so  named  from  the  river  Dart,  is  a  high-lying 
moorland  district,  about  25  M.  long  from  K.  to  8.,  and  12  M.  wide  from 
E,  to  W.  The  mean  elevation  is  about  IGOOft.  It  has  been  described 
as  *a  monstrous  lump  of  granite  covered  with  a  sponge  of  peaty  soil", 
and  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features  are  the  *Tors',  or  huge  blocks 
of  granite  that  crown  most  of  the  hills.  Numerous  small  streams  rise 
on  Dartmoor,  and  their  pretty  wooded  valleys  often  afford  a  pleasing 
contrast  to  the  barren  scenery  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  Forest.  These 
streams,  with  their  numerous  little  falls  and  ^stickles"  (rapids),  are 
generally  well  stocked  with  trout.  The  moor  also  offers  much  to  interest 
the  antiquarian,  as  it  abounds  in  menhirs,  stone  circles,  and  other  relics 
of  the  ancient  Britons,  though  many  supposed  ancient  monuments  are 
now  regarded  as  cattle-pens  and  deserted  mining-shafts  of  no  great  age. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  the  climate  in  summer  is  often  pleasant  and 
invigorating;  but  rain  is  very  prevalent  at  all  seasons.  Dartmoor  ponies 
are  a  sturdy  and  sure-footed  race.  The  pedesttian  will  find  abundant 
opportunity  for  his  prowess ,  but  should  be  on  his  guard  against  bogs 
and  mists.  It  is  prudent  to  keep  pretty  closely  to  the  beaten  tracks,  and 
a  good  map  and  pocket  compass  are  indispensable  to  all  who  are  not 
accompanied  by  a  guide.  The  Dest  carriage-roads  are  those  from  Tavistock 
to  Ivy  Bridge,  and  from  Horrabridge  to  Ghagford,  Moreton  Hampstead, 
and  Ashburton,  intersecting  each  other  at  Two  Bridges  (see  p.  188).  The 
visitor  to  Dartmoor  will  find  good  headquarters  at  Princetown  (p.  136),  Two 
Bridges  (p.  138),  and  Ghagford  (p.  188),  while  Okehampton  (p.  135)  and 
Ashburton  (p.  134)  or  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  134)  are  conveniently  placed  for  its 
V.  and  S.  districts  respectively. 
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One  of  tbe  commonet  excursions  from  Tavistoek  is  to  the  top  of 
Brentor  (p.  136),  whicli  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  N. ;  but  tbis  accent  is  better 
made  from  Lidford  ($,  136).  —  Walkers  may  follow  tbe  ridge  from  (8  M.) 
Mary-Tavy  (p.  136)  to  (5i/s  M.)  Hare  Tor  and  (2V<  M.)  the  Oreat  Links  Tor 
(p.  136),  whence  they  may  descend  to  the  W.  to  (2  M.)  Bridestoue  (p.  135), 
or  go  on  over  Yes  Tor  (see  below)  to  (6  M.)  Okehampton  (p.  136). 

From  Tavistock  a  road  leads  due  E.  through  Dartmoor,  soon  passing 
a  number  of  tors.  The  first  on  the  left  is  Cock's  Tor  (1470  ft.),  beyond 
which  are  the  Staple  Tors.  Opposite  are  Feaiher  Tor  and  the  curiously- 
shaped  Vixen  Tor.  About  1  H.  beyond  (4V4  M.)  Merrivale  (Inn),  to  the 
S.  (right)  of  the  road,  are  some  interesting  stone  circles  and  avenues. 
About  this  point,  too,  we  may  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  (IJ/a  M.)  Great 
Mis  Tor  (1760  ft.),  which  commands  an  admirable  view.  The  road  to 
Princetown  (8  If .  from  Tavistock)  diverges  on  the  right  after  >/«  ^-  more 
and  passes  the  prison  (see  p.  136).  Our  road  leads  in  a  straight  direction 
to  (21/4  H.)  Two  Bridges  (Saracen's  Head),  a  pleasant  stopping-place  for  the 
pedestrian  or  angler.  A  little  to  the  K.  is  Crockem  Tor^  on  which  the 
Stannary  Parliaments  (p.  135)  were  originally  held.  Not  far  oflf  is  Wist- 
man's  Wood,  a  singular  group  of  ancient  dwarf-oaks,  the  only  relic  ot 
the  'Forest'.  The  road  here  forks,  the  N.  arm  leading  to  Chagford  and 
Moreton  Hampstead,  the  S.  arm  to  (12  M.)  Aahburton  (p.  134),  on  the  S.  £. 
margin  of  the  Forest.  The  latter  coincides  to  some  extent  with  the  course 
of  the  Dartj  the  wooded  scenery  of  which  is  very  fine  at  places.  The  road 
to  Moreton  Hampstead  maintains  a  K.E.  direction  and  crosses  some  of  the 
highest  ground  in  the  Forest.  Near  (3Va  M.)  Post  Bridge  (Temperance 
Hotel)  is  Clapper  Bridge,  a  picturesque  old  structure  of  granite  slabs 
over  the  Dart.  At  MerHpit,  1  M.  beyond  Post  Bridge,  a  road  diverges 
on  the  right  to  (5  H.)  Widdecombe  (p.  134).  About  IV4  M.  farther  on  a 
track  on  the  right  leads  to  the  Vitifer  Tin  Mine  and  (2  H.)  Orimspound,  a 
curious  enclosure,  the  object  of  which  is  uncertain.  After  3  H.  more  we 
reach  Sector,  where  the  road  to  (2y2  M.)  Chagford  diverges  to  the  left,  while 
that  to  0  M.)  Moreton  Hampstead  (p.  130)  continues  in  the  same  direction, 

Chagford  (Moor  Park;  Olobe;  Three  Crowns;  King's  Arms)  is  a  small 
town  with  1500  inhab.,  conveniently  situated  for  various  interesting  ex- 
cursions in  Dartmoor  (information  given  by  Mr.  James  Perrott).  Among 
the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  vicinity  are  Holy  Street  Mill  (1  M.  to  the 
WO,  Rnshford  Castle  (IVs  M.  to  the  N.),  Gidleigh  Castle  (2V2  M.  to  the 
N.W.) ,  and  Cranbrook  Castle  (a  British  camp)  and  Fingle  Bridge  (872 
and  4  M.  to  the  N.  E.).  A  longer  excursion  may  be  made  to  Castor  Rock^ 
the  Oidleigh  Antiquities,  and  Cranmere  Pool,&  round  of  about  18  M.  (7-8  hrs. ; 
guide  desirable).  The  antiquities  are  spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  include 
several  curious  stone  circles  and  avenues,  a  British  slab-bridge,  crom- 
lechs, etc.  Cranmere  Pool  (drained)  is  a  lonely  hollow  surrounded  with 
morasses,  and  not  easily  found  without  help.  The  ascent  of  Cawsand 
Beacon  (p.  135)  may  be  combined  with  this  excursion:  and  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  return  to  Chagford  may  make  their  way  irom  Cranmere  Pool 
to  (8  M.)  Lidford,  (9  M.)  Two  Bridges,  or  (6V2  M.)  Okehampton. 

From  Two  Bridges  (see  above)  the  active  pedestrian  may  explore  much 
of  the  most  characteristic  scenery  of  Dartmoor  by  walking  due  N.  to 
(16  M.}  7  hrs.)  Okehampton  (p.  135).  The  route  leads  by  (6  M.)  Out  Hill 
(1970  ft. ',  top  marked  by  a  turf  mound)  and  (2  M.)  Cranmere  Pool  (see  above); 
and  Yes  Tor  (2l^  ft.;  p.  135),  the  highest  point  in  Dartmoor,  may  be 
included  by  a  digression  to  the  left.    Ko  inn  is  passed  on  the  way. 

From  Princetown  (p.  136)  a  pleasant  route  for  walkers  leads  through 
the  S.  part  of  Dartmoor  to  (14  M.)  Ivy  Bridge  (p.  134).  The  most  inter- 
esting  points  passed  on  the  way  are  the  (2V2  H.)  Nun's  Cross,  a  granite 
cross,  772  ft.  high,  (5  M.)  Erme  Pound,  and  the  (272  M.)  Three  Barrows 
(1524  ft.),  a  fine  point  of  view. 

Beyond  Tavistock  the  L.  S.  W.  R.  runs  considerably  to  the  W, 
of  the  G.  W.  R.  —  49  M.  Beer  Alston.  Beyond  (611/2  M.)  Beer 
Ferris  we  cross  the  Tavy  and  skirt  the  E.  bank  of  the  Tamar{j^.  142), 
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To  the  right  is  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  142).  563/4  M.  St  Bud- 
eaux  (for  SaXtash^  p.  142) ;  67  M.  Ford ;  68  M.  Dtvonyort  (see  p.  141). 
—  59  M.  Flymouih  (North  Road  Station),  see  below. 

Plymouth.  —  Hotels.  Duks  of  Cornwall  (PI.  a;  D,  3),  opposite 
Xm  Bay  Terminus:  Botal  (Pl.b;  D,8),  Hillbay  Boad,  near  the  station; 
•Geand  (PI.  c;  D,  3),  finely  situated  on  the  Hoe,  the  only  hotel  with  a 
▼iew  of  the  Sound,  B.  &  A.  6s.;  Habvbt's  (PI.  d;  £,  2),  a  quiet  family 
hotel,  Lockyer  St.;  Albion  (PI.  e;  D,  3),  Millhay  Boad;  Globb  (PL  m; 
E,  2),  Bedford  St.;  Mount  Pleasant  (PI.  f;  D,  3),  adjoining  the  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  unpretending:  *Chdbb'8  (PI.  g;  E,  2),  Old  Town  St.;  Fab- 
LEr'B  (PL  h;  D,  25,  Union  St.  —  In  Devonport:  Botal  (PL  j),  Thomas's 
(PL  k),  both  in  Fore  St.  (PL  A,  2).  —  In  Stonehoute:  Bbumswice.  —  Mai- 
thew's  Beatauranti  Bedford  St. ;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  principal 
stations. 

Oabs.  Under  1  H.,  i-2  pers.  Sd.,  3-4  pers.  is. ;  each  additional  V<  K* 
id.  or  Qd. 

Tramway  from  the  E.  end  of  Union  St.,  Plymouth  (PL  C,2),  to  Stone- 
house  and  Devonport:  fares  V/zd.,  2d. 

Theatre  (PL  D,  $,  in  the  same  building  as  the  Boyal  Hotel. 

Railway  Stations.  1.  Millbay  Station  (PL  D,  3).  terminus  of  the  G.  W. 
B.,  near  the  Docks  and  the  Hoe;  2.  Devonport  and  Stonehouse  Station  (PL 
B,  2),  belonging  to  the  L.8.W.B. ;  3.  J^orlh  Road  Station  (PL  E.  1),  in  the 
lY.  suburb,  1  M.  from  the  sea,  a  joint  station  of  both  lines ;  4.  OornieaU 
Station  (PL  B,  1),  of  the  G.W.B.,  at  Devonport;  5.  Muiley  Station  (PL 
E,  IL  see  above. 

Excursion  Steamers  (Rotee''s,  etc.)  ply  in  summer  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, and  at  moderate  fares,  to  the  Breakwater,  Mt.  Edgcumbe,  Eddystone 
lAghthouse,  the  Tamar,  the  Yeakn,  etc.  See  advertisements  in  the  daily 
papers.  —  Seep  Sea  Steamers  also  ply  regularly  from  Plymouth  to  various 
British,  European,  and  other  ports.  —  Ferries  from  the  AdmiraTs  Hardy 
Stonehouse,  to  Cremill  (Mt.  Bdgcwnbe);  from  Mutton  Cove,  Devonport,  to 
Cremill;  from  the  Barbican  to  Turn  Chapel i  from  Ferry  Road,  Devonport, 
to  Torpoint.    Fares  id.  or  2d. 

Post  Office,  in  Guildhall  Sq. 

Chief  Attractions.  The  Hoe  (p.  140);  Devonport  Dockyard  (p.  141); 
Breakwater  (p.  140);  Mt.  Edgcumbe  (p.  142);  trip  up  the  Tamar  (p.  14!^; 
Eddystone  Lighthouse  (p.  143;  for  good  sailors  only);  Barbican  (p.  140); 
Municipal  Buildings  and  Ouildhall  (p.  141);  the  Museum  (p.  14l);  the 
collection  of  drawings  in  Plymouth  Library  (p.  141). 

Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport,  the  *Three  Towns',  with 
a  joint  population  of  170,000  souls,  together  form  one  of  the  most 
Important  seaports  In  England,  thanks  to  the  Sound,  In  which  the 
largest  Tessels  can  ride  safely  at  anchor,  and  to  the  excellent 
harbours  afforded  by  Its  arms,  the  Cattewater,  or  mouth  of  the  Plym^ 
Sutton  Pool,  and  the  Hamoaze,  or  estuary  of  the  Tamar.  Plymouth 
was  first  fortified  In  the  14th  cent.,  and  it  is  now  a  stronghold  of  the 
first  class,  its  defences  including  a  girdle  of  outlying  forts.  The 
▼arlous  barracks  can  accommodate  a  garrison  of  5000  men. 

Plymouth  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  chief  naval  and  mer- 
cantile harbours  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  witnessed  the  departure  of  many 
of  the  most  noted  expeditions  of  Drake,  Hawkins,  Cook,  and  other  famous 
mariners.  It  was  from  Plymouth  that  the  English  fleet  under  Lord  How- 
ard of  Effingham  issued  to  encounter  the  Armada  (1588),  and  here  also 
the  Mayflower  set  sail  for  its  Transatlantic  destination  on  Sept.  6th,  1620 
(comp.  p.  81).  In  the  Civil  War  Plymouth  held  out  for  the  Parliament- 
arians when  all  the  rest  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Boyalists,  and  defended  itself  suceessfully  during  a  siege  of  four  years. 
It  was  also  the  first  large  town  to  proclaim  William  of  Orange  king.    The 
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town  now  carrief  on  a  considerable  trade  wtth  the  West  Indies,  Sontli 
America,  Australia,  the  Gape,  the  Baltic,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
numerous  large  merchant  vessels  are  almost  always  to  be  seen  in  the 
Cattewater.  The  chief  exports  are  copper,  lead,  tin,  granite,  marble, 
china-clay,  bricks,  and  fish.  Many  of  the  emigrant  ships  for  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  and  British  North  America  start  from  Plymouth.  The 
Hamoaze  is  reserved  for  men-of-war. 

On  the  sea-front  of  the  town  is  the  *Hoe(Pl.  D,  E,  3),  an  elevat- 
ed promenade  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  the  Sound.  In 
the  middle  of  it  rises  a  Statue  of  Sir  Francis  Drake  (p.  137),  who  is 
said  to  have  been  playing  howls  here  when  news  was  brought  him 
that  the  Armada  was  in  sight  (see  Kingsley's  *  Westward  Ho  J\ 
chap.  xxx).  The  statue ,  erected  in  1884,  is  a  replica  of  that  at 
Tavistock  (p.  137).  To  the  E.  is  Smeaton's  original  Eddystone 
Lighthouse  (adm.  Id.),  re-erected  here  when  replaced  by  a  new  one 
on  the  rock  (p.  143).  The*View  from  the  topis  very  extensive,  in- 
cluding (on  a  clear  day)  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse,  14  M.  to  the  S. 
Beyond  Smeaton's  Tower  is  the  Citadel  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  in  1670, 
and  now  somewhat  out  of  date  as  a  fortress  (view  from  the  ram- 
parts). Outside  its  walls  is  a  Marine  Laboratory,  opened  in  1888, 
with  an  aquarium  below.  Below  the  Hoe  are  a  fine  Promenade  Pier 
(adm.  2d, ;  band)  and  the  Bathing  Places  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  *Soiind,  or  roadstead  of  Plymouth,  about  3  sq.  M.  in  ex- 
tent, is  one  of  the  finest  bays  on  the  S.  coast  of  England,  and  is 
generally  alive  with  shipping  of  the  most  varied  description.  In  the 
middle  lies  the  small  fortified  St,  Nicholas  or  Drake's  Island  (PI.  C, 
D,  4).  To  the  W.  rises  Mount  Edgeumbe  (p.  142>  To  the  E. 
is  the  rocky  islet  of  Mewstone.  On  the  S.  side  the  entrance  to  the 
Sound  is  defended  by  the  ^Breakwater,  a  stupendous  piece  of  gra- 
nite masonry,  1  M.  in  length ,  constructed  in  1812-40  at  a  cost  of 
1,680,0002.  The  top  forms  a  pleasant  promenade,  and  it  may  be 
reached  from  Plymouth  by  an  excursion-steamer  (Qd, ;  landing  in 
boat  Id.)  or  by  small  boat  (about  2^.).  At  the  W.  end  is  a  small 
Lighthouse,  the  top  of  which  affords  a  good  view  (small  gratuity  to 
the  keeper).  Just  inside  the  Breakwater  is  a  circular  fort  like 
those  at  Portsmouth  (p.  66).  The  entrance  to  the  Cattewater  (PI. 
F,  4)  is  also  sheltered  by  a  breakwater,  1000  ft.  long,  projecting 
from  Mount  Batten  Point,  'Kitchen  Middens'  found  here  prove 
the  existence  of  a  prehistoiic  population  near  Plymouth.  —  Visit 
to  Aft.  Edgeumbe,  see  p.  142. 

From  the  back  of  the  Citadel  we  may  descend  to  the  quaint 
bit  of  old  Plymouth  known  as  the  Barbican,  which  lies  on  the 
edge  of  Sutton  Pool  (PI.  E,  F,  3).  The  *Dutch  auctions'  of  fish  here 
are  amusing.  —  Ferry  across  the  Cattewater,  see  p.  139. 

We  next  make  our  way  through  Southside  St,,  Notte  St,,  and 
St,  Andrew's  St.  to  the  Church  of  St.  Andrew  (PI.  E,  2),  dating 
from  the  15th  cent.,  and  restored  by  Sir  G.  Q.  Scott  in  1874-75. 
It  contains  some  interesting  monuments.  Adjoining  the  church  is 
^  Perp.  building  named  the  Prysten  House.  —  The  church  faces 
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Guildhall  Sq.,  on  the  right  side  of  which  are  the  Xunioipal 
Offlees  and  on  the  left  the  Guildhall,  two  handsome  modem 
Gothic  ediflces.  The  line  hall  In  the  latter,  148  ft.  long,  Is  adorned 
with  stained-glass  windows  representing  scenes  from  the  town's 
history.  The  Mayors  Parlour  ^  on  the  other  side,  contains  a  portrait 
(with  quaint  inscriptions)  of  Sir  Francia  Drake  (1545-96),  'fellow 
traTeller  of  the  Sunn',  who  once  sat  for  Plymouth  in  Parliament 
and  presented  the  town  with  the  aqueduct,  which  supplies  it  with 
water  from  Dartmoor,  QA  M.  distant  —  The  fourth  side  of  the  square 
is  occupied  by  the  new  Po$t  Office  (PI.  E,  2). 

Among  the  other  objects  of  interest  in  Plymouth  are  the  building 
compriaing  the  Royal  HoM  and  the  Theatre  (PL  D,  9),  with  an  Ionic  por- 
tico; the  Koman  Catholic  Cathedral  CPl.  D,  2);  the  Home  of  the  Bisters  of 
Mercy ^  Xorth  Road;  the  Clock  Toteer^  at  the  junction  of  George  St.  and 
Lockyer  St. ;  the  Athenaetun  (PI.  D,  3),  containing  a  museum  and  a  gal- 
lery of  art',  the  Plymouth  Library ^  Cornwall  Str.,  near  the  Market  (PI. 
E,  2).  with  a  fine  collection  of  printa  and  drawings  (Da  Vinci,  Ruhenfl, 
Ruysdael,  Gorreggio,  etc.)  and  three  paintings  by  Reynolds  (open  on  Mon. ; 
at  other  times  on  applieation  to  the  librarian). 

BtonehouM  (PI.  G,  3,  4)  is  the  seat  of  the  *Royal  WiUiam  Vic- 
tualling Yard,  a  huge  establishment  for  the  victualling  of  the  nary, 
constructed  in  1835  at  an  outlay  of  1,500,000{.  and  coyering  14  acres 
of  ground.  The  gateway  (Dumford  St.)  is  surmounted  by  a  colos- 
sal figure  of  William  lY.  The  bakehouse  and  the  cooperage  are  of 
special  interest.  From  two  to  three  million  pounds  of  salt-meat  are 
always  kept  on  hand  in  this  yard,  and  the  other  stores  are  in  like 
proportions.  —  To  the  N.  stands  the  Royal  Naval  Hospital  (PI.  G,  2), 
which  has  accommodation  for  1200  patients.  In  Dumford  St.  are  the 
Boydl  Marine  Barracks  (PI  G,  3),  with  room  for  1500  men  (handsome 
mess-room) ;  and  at  the  back  of  them  are  the  Great  Western  Docks. 

DeYonport  (PI.  A,B,2, 3),  situated  to  the  W.  of  Plymouth,  and 
at  a  considerably  higher  eleration,  is  the  headquarters  of  the  naval 
and  military  officials,  and  is  the  most  fashionable  part  of  the  town 
for  residences.  (Tramway,  see  p.  139,  ending  close  to  the  entrance  to 
the  Dockyard;  boat  from  the  AdmiraVs  Hard,  Pi.  B,  3,  2d.  or  3d.) 
The  ^Dockyard  (PI.  A,  2,  8)  resembles  that  at  Portsmouth  (p.  56), 
but  is  not  80  large  (visitors  admitted  10-11.30  and  2-4;  special 
order  requisite  for  the  Ropery);  it  affords  regular  employment  to 
about  3000  workpeople.  To  the  N.  of  the  Dockyard  is  the  Oun  Wharf 
(PI.  A,  2),  and  beyond  that  is  the  Keyham  Steam  Yard  (Pi.  A,  1),  a 
most  imposing  establishment  with  huge  steam-docks  and  a  steam- 
hammer  capable  of  striking  with  a  force  of  100  tons.  The  finest 
private  houses  are  in  Higher  Stoke.  The  blockhouse  at  the  top 
of  Stoke  Hill  commands  an  excellent  view,  andjso  does  the  top  of  the 
Devonport  Column  (PI.  A,  2;  125  ft.).  Mt.  Wise  is  a  fine  prome- 
nade, with  parade-ground  and  batteries. 

.  Excursions  from  Plymouth. 
Numerous  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  from  Plymouth  both  by 
sea  and  land.    The  town  lies  in  the  S.W.  angle  of  Devonshire,  one  of  the 
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most  attraetiTe  counties  In  England}  and  the  adjoining  parte  of  ComwaU 
are  scarcely  less  interesting. 

1.  Strangers  should  not  omit  a  visit  to  *Xoant  Edgonmbe,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe,  which  is  reached  by  the  ferry  from  Ad- 
miral's Hard  (fare  2d.  or  3d.)  to  Crmnill  (PL  A,  4;  Mt.  Edgeumbe  Arms)^ 
excursion-steamers  also  ply  to  Cawsand  (King's  Arms),  in  Cawsand  Bay, 
opposite  the  Breakwater.  The  house  itself  is  not  shown,  but  the  park  is 
open  to  the  public  on  Wed.  (on  other  days  by  special  permission  obtained 
at  the  Manor  Office,  Emma  Place,  Stonehouse).  The  *Park,  which  occupies 
the  whole  peninsula  between  the  Sound  and  the  Hamoaze,  contains  muni- 
ficent trees  and  is  traversed  by  beautiful  walks.  Camellias  and  palms 
grow  here  in  the  open  air.  The  Gardens  (special  order  necessary)  are 
tastefully  laid  out  in  the  Italian,  the  French,  and  the  English  style,  and 
include  a  large  orangery.  A  visit  to  Mt.  Edgeumbe  requires  at  least  2  hrs. ; 
guide  to  the  chief  points  2s.  6d. 

2.  By  the  Tatnar  to  Weir  Head.  This  excursion  may  be  accomplished 
by  steamer  (return -fare  is.  6d.;  half- a- day)  or  by  a  boat  chartered  for 
the  occasion  (a  day).  The  Tamar  (^great  water')  separates  Devon  from 
Cornwall.  Passing  through  the  Hamoaze  ^  we  reach  the  actual  mouth 
of  the  Tamar  ^  3  M.  to  the  K.W.,  which  is  crossed  by  the  *Soyal  Al- 
bert Bridge  of  the  G.W.B.  line  to  Cornwall.  This  gigantic  iron  structure, 
760  yds.  long,  10  yds.  wide,  and  1(X)  ft.  above  the  water,  was  built  by 
Brunei  in  1859  and  cost  250,000;.  The  two  chief  arches  have  each  a 
span  of  460  ft.  The  tubular  principle  (comp.  p.  288)  has  also  been  adopted 
here  J  but  the  train  runs  on  a  roadway  suspended  from  the  tubes. 
Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  its  construction  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  water  (65  ft.),  and  the  foundations  of  the  piers  are  20  ft. 
below  the  bottom.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  bridge  lies  Saltaah  (Green 
Dragon)^  a  quaint-looking  fishing -town,  whence  visitors  may  walk  on  to 
the  bridge  (Sd.).  The  women  of  Saltash  are  famous  for  their  rowing,  often 
beating  the  men  at  regattas.  Beyond  the  bridge  the  Tamar  again  expands, 
and  at  high  water  resembles  a  beautiful  lake.  To  the  K.W.  the  Great  Mis  Tor 
(p.  137)  is  visible.  The  second  branch  to  the  right  is  the  Tavy.  To  the 
left,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Tavy,  is  Landulph,  in  the  church  of 
which  is  buried  Theodore  Paleoloffus  (A.  1637) ,  a  scion  of  a  famous  race. 
On  the  left,  4  M.  above  Saltash,  is  PenHUie  Castle^  with  beautiful  grounds. 
At  Cotehele,  2V2  M.  farther  on,  the  river  is  very  narrow.  Ootehele  Henae, 
a  Tudor  mansion,  with  a  fine  baronial  hall  and  interesting  old  tapestry  and 
furniture,  is  generally  open  to  visitors.  The  river  now  makes  a  bend 
to  the  right  and  reaches  Oalatook  (Ashbvrton  Hotel)  and  Morwellham  Quap. 
Time  for  tea  is  generally  allowed  at  Calstock  by  the  steamers.  Fine 
view  from  Calstock  church.  The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  river  begins 
here,  the  •Korwell  Socks  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  300  ft.  The 
steamers  rarely  get  quite  so  far  as  Weir  Head  (about  20  M.  from  Ply- 
mouth), but  there  is  much  fine  river-scenery  farther  on,  which  may 
be  visited  by  small  boat. 

8.  To  St.  Germans  and  Port  Bitot,  10  M.  This  excursion  is  made  by 
boat  on  the  Bt.  Germans  Biver  or  Lynher  Greeks  which  diverges  f^om  the 
Hamoaze  to  the  left,  below  Saltash.  On  the  right,  2  M.  from  Saltash, 
is  Trematon  Castle^  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  to  the  public  on 
Wednesdays.  Opposite  is  Antony  House  ^  situated  in  a  fine  park,  and  con- 
taining a  good  collection  of  pictures  (special  permission  necessary).  Farther 
up,  the  river  is  luxuriantly  wooded.  St.  Germans  (Eliot  Arms),  a  station 
on  the  G.  W.  B.,  possesses  a  Chweh  showing  an  interesting  mixture  of 
the  Korman  ,Q|  E.  E.,  and  Perp.  styles.  St.  Germans  was  the  seat  of  the 
old  Cornish  bishopric,  and  the  names  of  12  bishops  are  preserved  in  the 
church.  Close  by  is  Port  Eliot,  the  seat  of  Earl  St.  Germans,  with  a 
park  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  by  the  gardener. 

4.  To  Oreston  Quarries  and  Saltram,  4  M.,  a  charming  small-boat 
trip  on  the  Catteaater.  Baltram  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Morley, 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  including  16  portraits  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  and  specimens  of  Titian ,  Bubens ,  and  Correggio.  Visitors  re- 
quire an  order  from  the  Earl.    The  finely-wooded  park  is  open  to  the 
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public  on  Mondays.    Tbis  ezcnrslon  may  be  combined  with  the  following 
by  walking  from  Saltram  to  Plym  Bridge  and  Marsh  Mills  (see  below). 

5.  To  the  Vale  of  Biclleigh.  This  excursion  is  most  conveniently  be- 
gan at  Marsh  Mills  (p.  138),  whence  we  may  walk  through  the  narrow 
wooded  valley  to  (iVz  M.)  Biekleigh  (p.  188).  The  road  through  the  vale 
is  not  open  except  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  and  Saturdays.  To  the  right  is  Bo- 
ringdon  Bouse^  lying  high  and  commanding  a  wide  view.  Beyond  Bick- 
leigh  the  walk  may  be  extended  to  JShatigh  Prior^  the  valley  of  the  Cad, 
and  the  villages  of  Meavy  and  Sheepstor  (comp.  p.  138). 

6.  To  Rome  Head  and  Whitesand  Bay.  This  excursion  is  best  made 
by  taking  the  excursion  -  steamer  to  Gawsand  (p.  141),  which  is  about 
2  M.  from  Bame  Head,  the  southernmost  promontory  of  the  peninsula 
on  which  Ht.  Edgcumbe  stands.  Whitesand  Bay,  with  its  fine  sandy 
beach  and  background  of  cliffs  (bathing  dangerous),  extends  in  a  beautiful 
curve  from  Bame  Head  to  Looe  Island.  Walkers  may  return  via  Mill- 
brook  to  (4  M.)  Oremill  (p.  141). 

7.  To  Eddysione  Lighthouse^  14  M.  Excursion-steamers  ply  frequently 
to  the  lighthouse  in  summer,  but  passengers  are  seldom  landed.  The  first 
lighthouse  erected  here  in  1697  was  washed  away  six  years  after  its  com- 

gletion;  the  second,  of  wood,  was  burned  down  in  1755.  The  third,  or 
meaton's  Lighthouse,  a  tower  of  masonry,  95  ft.  high ,  stood  here  from 
1757  to  1882.  It  had  then  to  be  removed,  owing  to  the  insecurity  of  its 
base,  and  has  been  re-erected  on  the  Hoe  at  Plymouth  (p.  140).  The 
present  lighthouse,  135  ft.  in  height,  was  built  by  Sir  J.  N.  Douglass,  at 
a  cost  of  80,(XX)/.  The  light-keepers  are  three  in  number,  each  of  whom 
has  a  month''s  holiday  in  summer. 

From  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Penzance^  see  B.  18.  —  Dartmoor^ 
see  p.  187. 

18.  From  Plymouth  to  Truro  and  Penzance.  Falmouth. 

80 M.  G.W.  Bailway  in  3-4  hrs.  (fares  17».,  11«.  8d.,  Is.  3d.).  Trains  start 
from  Millbay  Station  (p.  138)  and  stop  again  at  the  Devonport  Station. 
The  line  is  remarkable  for  its  numerous  lofty  viaducts.  —  Steamboats 
also  ply  at  intervals  from  Plymouth  to  Falmouth  and  Penzance. 

The  county  of  Oornwall,  which  this  railway  traverses,  offers  much  to 
interest,  the  chief  attraction  being  the  grand  rocky  scenery  of  the  coast  near 
the  Land's  End.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  mild;  myrtles  and  certain  kinds 
of  palms  thrive  luxuriantly  in  the  open  air,  while  orange-trees  and 
vines  only  require  the  protection  of  matting  in  winter.  The  average  tem- 
perature in  winter  is  50°,  in  summer  60°  Fahr.  The  great  economical 
importance  of  Cornwall  arose  from  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  tin,  lead,  and 
silver*,  but  foreign  competition  has  for  some  years  past  closed  many  mines. 
The  tin-mines  of  Cornwall  were  worked  by  the  Phoenicians  long  before 
the  Christian  era.  The  maximum  production  of  copper  ore  in  Cornwall 
and  Devon  was  reached  in  1861,  when  180,000  tons,  worth  upwards  of 
1,(XX),000I. ,  were  brought  to  the  surface.  Nowadays,  it  has  oeen  said, 
one  must  go  to  Nevada  to  see  Cornish  miners.  The  pilchard  and  other 
fisheries  are  also  important.  The  Celtic  origin  of  the  inhabitants  is 
still  often  perceptible  in  their  dark  hair  and  complexions.  Their  ancient 
language,  closely  akin  to  Breton  and  Welsh,  is  now  extinct;  the  last 
person  who  spoke  it  is  said  to  have  died  in  1777  (see  p.  146).  The  prefixes 
*Tre%  'Por,  and  'Pen',  which  occur  so  frequently  in  names,  mean  ^dwelling*, 
*poor,  and  *summit  or  *head\  Several  books  in  Cornish  are  extant. 
Cornwall  is  famous  for  its  ^squab"  and  other  pasties,  made  out  of  such 
heterogeneous  materials  that  the  devil,  according  to  a  local  proverb, 
will  not  enter  the  county  for  fear  of  being  put  into  a  pie.  The  Prince 
of  Wales  bears  the  title  of  Duke  of  Cornwall ,  and  has  valuable  estates 
in  the  county.  —  Geological  travellers  should  procure  Bir  Henry  de  la 
Beehe'^s  *Qeology  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  and  West  Somerset'. 

Soon  after  leaving  Devonport  (p.  141)  the  train  crosses  the 
Tamar  t)y  the  Royal  Albert  Bridge  (p.  142;  *View),  and  reaches 
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(41/2  M.)  Saltash  (p.  142).  The  line  skirts  the  Lynher,  a  scene  of 
great  beauty  at  high  tide.  91/2  M.  8t.  Germans  (p.  142)}  I4V2  M. 
Meriheniot  (omn.  to  Looe). 

18  M.  Liskeard  (Webb's,  on  the  Parade;  Stag),  a  small  town 
with  4500  inhab.,  is  a  good  centre  for  a  few  pleasant  excursions. 

On  the  cOMt,  7  M.  to  the  S.  (railway  in  1  hr.),  is  Looe  (Ship),  a  small 
seaport,  eml)owered  in  myrtles  and  other  exotics.  The  road  to  it  (9  H.) 
skirts  a  canal  and  passes  8t.  Keyne't  Well,  the  subject  of  a  ballad  by 
Sonthey.  About  4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Looe,  also  on  the  coast,  lies  Pol- 
perro  (^Olwer'*  Tourist;  Ship)^  perhaps  the  quaintest  and  most  charac- 
teristic of  Cornish  fishing  -  villages ,  tightly  wedged  into  a  narrow  ra- 
vine. —  To  the  IS.  a  picturesque  walk  of  about  7  M.  may  be  taken  &o  m 
Liskeard  to  (2^4  M.)  St.  Cleer  (with  remains  interesting  to  the  anti- 
quarian), the  (3V4  M.)  Hurlers,  three  stone  circles,  and  the  (1  M.)  DeviFs 
Cheesewring  {i.e.  cheese-press),  a  curious  pile  of  granite  rocks,  SO  ft.  high. 
About  1  H.  to  the  E.  of  St.  Gleer  is  Trevethy's  Cromleeh.  —  At  8t.  Neoft 
(Garlyon  Arms),  6Va  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Liskeard.  is  a  fine  Perp.  church 
of  1480,  with  celebrated  stained-glass  windows  01  the  14-15th  cent  (comp. 
p.  144).  Between  St.  Neot's  and  the  Cheesewring  is  Dozmare  Pool,  the  lake 
into  which  King  Arthur  is  said  to  have  thrown  Excalibur  (p.  156).  The 
Cornish  man-demon  Tregeagle  is  condemned  to  empty  the  pool  with  a 
limpet-shell,  a  penalty  for  unjust  stewardship  when  in  his  human  form. 

—  Coach  from  Liskeard  to  (18  M.)  Tavistock^  see  p.  136. 

Beyond  Liskeard  the  train  crosses  the  lofty  Moorswater  Viaduct 
and  reaches  (21  M.)  Doublebois,  Several  viaducts.  27  M.  Bodmin 
Road,  on  the  Fowey,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (81/2  M.) 
Bodmin  and  (IOV2  M.)  Wadebridge. 

Bodmin  (Royal;  Town  Arms),  the  county-town  of  Cornwall,  is  an  au' 
cient  little  place  with  5000  inhab.  and  a  large  church  of  the  12-I5th  cent 
(restored),  accounted  the  finest  specimen  of  a  Cornish  mediaeval  church. 

—  From  Wadebridge  (Molesworth  Arms)  a  coach  runs  to  Padstow  (see 
p.  1B3). 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  S.,  passes,  on  the  right,  Restormel 
Castle,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  reaches  (801/2  M.) 
Lostwithiel  (Royal  Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  Fowey,  which  was 
once  represented  in  parliament  by  Addison  (1704).  It  is  a  good 
trout-flshing  centre  and  possesses  a  fine  church-steeple,  surmount- 
ed by  an  open-work  lantern.  The  so-called  ^Palace  of  the  Dukes  of 
Cornwall  is  interesting  to  antiquarians.  —  85  M.  Par  (Royal), 
with  silver  smelting -works  and  pilchard-fishery,  Is  the  junction 
of  railways  to  New  Quay  on  the  N.,  and  to  (4  M.)  Fowey  on  the  S. 

From  Pab  to  New  Qday,  21  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  (fares  3».9d.,3*.2<l., 
Is.  9tf.).  The  intermediate  stations  are  8t.  Bhuey,  Bridges  (the  starting- 
point  for  a  visit  to  the  *Luxulion  Valley),  Bugle^  Victoria,  and  8t.  Columb 
Road.  —  New  Quay  (/Z«d  Lion,  well  spoken  of^  Oreai  Western,  R.  &  A.  6s.; 
Coeks's  Hotel;  Prout^s  Private  Hotel;  Commercial,  unpretending)  is  a  rising 
little  watering-place.  Its  bathing-beach,  or  rather  its  beaches,  consists  of 
.several  small  sandy  coves,  surrounded  with  tall  cliffs  and  separated  from 
each  other  at  high-water  by  rocky  bluffs.  Good  views  are  obtained  from 
the  cliffs  at  the  back  of  the  Great  Western  Hotel  and  from  the  high  ground 
above  the  harbour  (at  the  W.  end  of  the  town).  The  rock-bound  coast 
both  to  the  N.  and  S.  is  fine,  particularly  &t*Bedruthan  Steps,  QytU,  to  the 
N.  From  Bedruthan  we  may  go  on  to  (7  M.)  Padstoto  (p.  153),  and  cross 
thence  (ferry)  to  Rock  (Inn),  15  M.  from  Tintagel  (p.  154).  The  cliff-walk 
southwards,  to  (28  M.)  ChHthian  (p.  145),  on  St.  Ives  Bay  (p.  148),  is  also 
very  fine  and  easy;  inns  at  (I  H.)  Perran  Porth,  (4  M.)  St.  Agnes,  and 
16  M.)  Portreaih,  —  Coach  from  New  Quay^to  Camel/ord,  etc.,  see  R.  19. 
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Powey  (Fowey  Hotel;  Ship),  pTon  *Foy\  which  has  been  described 
as  ft  *miniatare  Dartmouth',  is  a  small  seaport,  with  a  picturesque  har- 
bour, at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  ^Gallants  of 
Fowey'  in  the  14th  cent,  are  said  to  have  helped  largely  in  the  foundation 
of  England's  naval  greatness  before  the  time  of  Drake  and  the  other  ^Sea- 
dogs  of  Devon'. 

The  beauty  of  tbe  district  now  traversed  is  marred  by  numerous 
mines  and  the  white  refuse  of  kaoline ,  or  china-clay,  which  Is 
found  here  in  great  abundance.  40  M.  8t,  AfMtell  (White  Hart  j 
Globe)  is  a  busy  little  mining-town.  The  handsome  church  is  in 
good  preservation;  and  its  exterior,  together  with  the  interior 
of  St.  Neot's  (p.  144) ,  affords  a  good  idea  of  a  Oornish  mediasval 
church.  About  3  M.  to  the  N.  rises  Hensbarrow  Beacon  (1030  ft. ; 
Tiew),  which  Carew  (1602)  calls  the  'Archbeacon  of  Cornwall' 
(^Survey  of  Cornwall';  p.  138).  —  47  M.  Orampound  Boady  the  sta- 
tion for  (2Y2  M.)  Probw,  with  a  fine  church-tower,  and  (4M.) 
Tregony,  Near  Truro  we  cross  two  long  Tiaducts. 

54  M.  Truro  (*B€d  Lion,  R.  &  A.  3«.  6d. ;  *Boyal),  the  mining 
capital  of  Cornwall,  is  an  ancient  town  with  10,700  inhab.,  situated 
at  the  head  of  a  pretty  creek  of  the  Fal.  In  1877  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  resuscitated  bishopric  of  Cornwall,  and  a  handsome  £. 
E.  Cathedral  (consecrated  in  1887),  by  Pearson ,  has  been  erected 
on  file  site  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary  ,  a  part  of  which  (Perp.) 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  new  building  (S.  side  of  choir).  The 
interior  (800  ft.  long)  is  very  imposing.  The  Baptistery  is  a  memo- 
rial of  Henry  Martyn  (1781-1812),  the  missionary,  a  native  of 
Truro.  —  The  *  Museum  (adm.  6d. ;  free  on  Wed.  after  2  p.m.)  con- 
tains Comu-British  antiquities  and  Cornish  birds.  The  Red  Lion 
Hotel,  dating  from  1671,  formerly  belonged  to  the  Foote  family, 
and  was  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Foote  (1720-77) ,  the  actor  and 
playwright. 

Among  the  interesting  points  near  Truro  are  the  grounds  of  (3  M.) 
'  Tregothnan,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Fal;  the  ancient  ruined  church 
of  8t,  JPiran,  8  M.  to  the  N.W.,  long  hidden  by  the  sand  which  had  been 
blown  over  it,  and  believed  to  be  the  oratory  where  St.  Piranus  officiated 
in  the  6th  cent. ;  and  the  Isnioc  Cross,  at  >sr^  ClemenVs,  11/2  M.  to  the  S.E. 
Numerous  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  on  the  Fal  (to  Falmouth,  see 
below),  and  omnibuses  ply  to  Frobus^  8t.  Agnes,  etc. 

Froh  Tbubo  to  Falmouth,  IIV2M.,  railway  in  20-30  min.  (fares  2«.  6(i., 
ls.9d.,  is.  Id.).  After  passing  through  a  series  of  cuttings  and  tunnels,  we 
reach  (5  M.)  Perramoell,  near  which  is  the  country-seat  of  CareUw,  with 
fine  gardens  containing  many  exotic  plants.  —  9  M.  Penryn  (Sing's  Arms), 
at  the  head  of  Penryn  Creek  (view  to  the  left),  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  granite  and  contains  some  traces  of  the  once  famous  Olasney  Abbey. 

[A  much  pleasanter  way  of  proceeding  from  Truro  to  Falmouth  is  by 
the  little  steamer  which  plies  up  and  down  the  Fal  every  day  in  sum- 
mer (10  M.,  in  1  hr.j  fare  is.,  9d.).  For  the  first  2  M.  we  descend  what 
is  known  as  Truro  Lake  or  River,  a  ramification  of  the  Fal.  On  entering 
the  Fal  proper  we  have  Tregothnan  (see  above)  to  the  left,  while  farther  on 
the  woods  of  Trelissick  cover  the  bank  to  the  right.  The  steamer  then 
reaches  the  Carrick  Eoad,  or  wider  part  of  the  Fal  estuary,  passes  the 
mouth  of  Restronguet  Creek  (to  the  right),  and  enters  Penryn  Creeky  at 
the  mouth  of  which  Falmouth  lies.J 

Falmouth  {Falmouth,  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula ,   near  the  station, 
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with  a  sea-view  both  to  the  hack  and  front;  *Gr9€n  Bitnk^  V/t  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  station  and  •/«  M.  from  the  landing-atage,  with  a  view  of  the 
harbour,  S.  A  A.  U.,  table  d'hote  is,  Qd,\Ropul,  in  the  town,  well  spoken 
oO)  &  smaU  and  somewhat  foreign-looking  seaport  with  about  6000  inhab., 
was  formerly  an  important  mail-packet  station,  bat  is  now  chiefly  known 
as  a  watering-place.  It  is  still,  however,  a  port  of  call  for  vessels  waiting 
for  orders  and  for  yachts.  The  scenery  of  the  estuary  of  the  Fal  is  very 
picturesque,  and  charming  water-excursions  may  be  taken  in  Falmouth 
Harbour  (sailing  boat  2».,  row-boats  is.  per  hr.).  In  fine  weather  ex- 
cursion-steamers ply  to  the  Lizard,  Pensance,  etc.,  and  trips  are  also  made 
by  sailing-yachts.  Falmouth  has  bi-weekly  steamboat  communication 
with  London  (IV2  day) ,  Dublin,  etc.  The  bathing  is  good.  Palms  and 
other  tropical  plants  grow  here  in  the  open  air  without  protection,  and 
the  visitor  should  try  to  obtain  access  to  one  of  the  lovely  private  gardens. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  at  Falmouth  is  Fendennia  Castle ,  an  old 
Tudor  fastness  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  on  which  the  town 
stands  (s/4  M.  from  the  station).  It  is  celebrated  for  its  siege  in  the  Civil 
War  and  is  still  maintained  as  a  fortress.  The  *Vi6w  from  it  ia  very 
fine.  A  pleasant  drive  has  been  constructed  round  the  promontory,  passing 
below  the  castle.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuarv  (steam-ferry-, 
return -fare  6Vxd*)  is  St.  Mattes  CastU^  another  coast -defence  erected 
by  Henry  VIII.  —  On  the  way  to  Pendennis  we  i>aas  the  remains  of 
Aru>snaek  JSouss^  the  seat  of  the  once  powerful  but  now  extinct  family 
of  the  Eilligrews  (memorial  obelisk  in  front).  Excursions  may  also  be 
made  to  (2  M.)  Penryn  (p.  145) .  at  the  head  of  Penryn  Creek ,  and  to 
Flushing  (ferry  Vt<i.)  starting  behind  the  Green  Bank  Hotel)  on  its  17.  bank, 
whence  we  may  walk  across  the  hill  to  Mylor.  on  Carrick  Road  (p.  146). 

A  coach  plies  daily  in  summer  from  Falmouth  to  Penryn  and 
(I2V2  M. ;  fare  2s.  Gd.)  Helsion  (see  below),  where  it  corresponds  with  coaches 
for  the  (11  M.)  Uzard  and  (IB  H.)  Pasmance  (see  below).  The  direct  road 
from  Falmouth  to  the  Lizard  (18  M.)  leads  by  Qweek^  at  the  head  of  the  Hel- 
ford  Estuary^  and  through  Trelotoarren  Park  (carr.  and  pair  dOs, ;  driver  bs.) ; 
in  the  season  a  four-horse  brake  runs  by  this  route  from  Falmouth  to 
Lizard  Town  and  Kynanee  Cove  (see  p.  147).  Hear  Trelowarren  House 
is  a  very  singular  series  of  underground  chambers,  a  standing  puzzle 
to  archeeologists.  The  coast-route  (for  pedestrians ;  about  26  VL)  leads 
via  (2  H.)  Maenporthy  (2  M.)  Mawnan  amith,  (2  H.)  Helford  Peusage  (ferry), 
(1  M.)  Manaeciuh  and  (4  MO  St.  Keweme  (Inn),  and  thence  by  the  cliffs  to 
0Vc  ^0  Coveracky  (2  M.)  Black  Head,  (4  M.)  Poltesco  (serpentine  works), 
(L  H.)  Cadgwith  (p.  148),  and  (3  M.)  Lizard  Toion  (p.  148).  The  direct  walk- 
ing distance  from  Helfurd  Passage  to  Lizard  Town,  vlft  Neatwm^  is  10  If . 

Beyond  Traio  numeroaa  mines  are  passed,  many  of  which  have 
heen  abandoned  owing  to  the  low  price  of  metals.  At  (59  M.)  Chace- 
water  we  cross  the  valley  by  a  high  wooden  viaduct  In  the  dis- 
tance, to  the  N.W.,  rises  8t.  Agnea'a  Beacon  (630  ft.). 

63  M.  Bednith  (Tahb's;  LondonJ^  a  market-town  with  9335  in- 
hab.,  formerly  important  from  the  numerous  copper-mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  Hunt  Memorial  Museum  contains  minerals. 
About  3  M.  to  the  S.  E,  is  Owennapy  where  Wesley  used  to  preach 
to  the  miners;  open-air  meetings  of  20-30,000  Wesleyana  still 
occasionally  take  place  here.  —  Farther  on,  Cambrea  HUl  (750  ft.), 
with  British  remains  and  a  curious  old  castle  or  house  perched 
on  the  top,  rises  to  the  left.  66  M.  Camhome  (Abraham's;  Com- 
mercial), a  mining -town  with  13,610  inhabitants.  The  Dol- 
coath  Copper  Mine  here  is  upwards  of  2000  ft.  deep.  —  From 
^6872  M.)  Owinear  Road  a  branch-line  runs  to  (8  M.)  HeUton 
\ngel;  Star),  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  interesting 
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coast-seenery  of  the  Lizard  (see  belo-w).  Coaches  run  hence  to  Fal- 
mouth (p,  145),  to  (11  M.)  the  Lizard  (see  below;  fare2«.),  and  to 
(13  M.)  Penzance  (p.  149;  fare  %.  6(i.>  The  road  to  Lizard  Town 
calls  for  no  special  remark.  About  halfway  the  prettily-situated 
mansion  of  Boehym  is  passed  on  the  right. 

The  name  *Lixard  (Cornish,  Mencage)  is  given  to  the  whole 
peninsula  S.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Oweekj  at  the  head  of  HelfordRlTcr, 
to  Looe  Pool,  but  is  more  specially  applied  to  the  town  and  headland 
at  its  S.  extremity.  The  peninsula  is  an  elevated  plateau,  descend- 
ing in  cliffs  to  the  sea,  and  its  interior  is  as  unattractive  as  its 
coast  scenery  is  the  reverse.  The  charms  of  the  latter  are  chiefly 
owing  to  the  varied  colours  and  forms  of  the  serpentine  rock. 
Botanists  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Cornish  heath,  Eriea  Vagans,  grows  here  in  abundance.  Tourists 
usually  proceed  direct  from  Helston  to  Lizard  Town,  and  make  the 
latter  the  centre  of  their  excursions,  but  those  with  leisure  should 
spend  a  night  both  at  MuUyon  on  the  W.  and  Cadgwith  on  the  E. 
—  The  road  from  Helston  to  (11  M.)  Lizard  Town  is  uninteresting. 
Qood  walkers,  with  time  to  spare,  will  prefer  to  follow  the  eeast, 
the  chief  points  of  interest  on  which  are  (8/4  M.)  Looe  Pool;  1 M. 
Looe  Bar^  formed  of  pebbles  east  up  by  the  sea  (supposed  to  be 
caused  by  Tiegeagle,  p.  144) ;  BV2  M.  OunwaUoe,  with  a  church 
of  the  15ih  cent.  Then  (2V2  M.)  *Mullyon  Cove  and  Cave;  the  cave, 
which  is  entered  by  a  beautiful  natural  archway,  may  be  penetrated 
at  low  tide  for  200  ft.  (fine  view  from  within).  It  was  once  a  great 
resort  of  smugglers.  The  village  of  MuUyon  (Old  Inn ;  King's  Arms) 
lies  about  1  M.  inland.  The  Perp.  church  has  some  features  of 
interest,  including  some  remarkable  carved  oaken  pews.  The  com- 
fortable but  unpretending  Old  Inn  is  kept  by  Mary  Munday,  a  Corn- 
ish character  whose  praises  have  "been  sung  by  Professor  Blackie  in 
a  poem  inscribed  in  her  vii^tors^  book.  Continuing  to  follow  the 
cliff-walk  (coast-guard  route  marked  by  white  paint)  beyond  Mul- 
lyon  Cove,  we  pass  the  bold  headlands  of  Prculanack  Bead  and  Vellan 
Head  and  reach  (5  M.)  *Kynance  Cove  (small  lodging-houses ;  re- 
freshments), one  of  the  most  celebrated  points  on  the  Cornish  coast. 
The  serpent  ine  cliffs  here  are  beautifully  veined  and  coloured,  and 
numerous  picturesque  rocks  are  scattered  about  the  little  bay,  with 
its  floor  of  'Silvery  sand.  Various  more  or  less  appropriate  names 
have  been  given  to  the  different  features  of  the  Cove,  such  as 
Steeple  Rock  and  OuU  Rock.  On  Asparagus  Island,  the  semi- 
detached promontory  on  the  "W.  side  of  the  Cove,  is  the  DevWs 
Bellows,  a  narrow  interstice  formed  by  one  rock  overlying  another, 
through  which  the  water  is  propelled  in  clouds  of  spray  (seen  to 
advantage  at  low  tide  only).  Adjacent  is  the  Letter  Box,  a  curious 
fissure  in  the  rock.  The  cave  in  Asparagus  Island  is  known  as  the 
DeviVs  Throat;  those  on  the  mainland  are  called  the  Kitchen  and 
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Parlour,  Geologists  will  notice  tliat  the  action  of  the  sea  causes  the 
granite  to  cleave  in  cubes,  while  the  serpentine  assumes  the  most 
varied  forms.  From  Kynance  Cove  we  may  either  proceed  direct  to 
(1^4  M.)  Lizard  Town,  on  theE.  side  of  the  promontory,  or  continue 
our  walk  round  the  coast  to  the  (2V2  M.)  Lighthouses  (open  to 
visitors,  except  onMon.  and  after  the  lamps  are  lit;  fine  view),  on 
Lixard  Head,  the  most  southerly  point  in  England  (49^  57'  39"  N. 
lat.).  On  the  way  we  pass  Pistol  Meadow  j  so  called  from  the  weapons 
cast  up  by  the  sea  after  the  wreck  of  a  man-of-war  at  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  and  the  little  harbour  of  Polpeor,  Farther  on  are 
the  columnar  BumhU  Rock  and  the  LiorCs  Den,  formed  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof  of  a  cavern  in  the  cliffs.  The  Lighthouses 
are  about  V2  ^*  ^^0^  Lizard  Town. 

Lisard  Town  (Hill's  Lizard  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  2«.  6d.;  Lugg's; 
Mrs, Bowes  Boarding  House,  and  several  others,  on  the  promontory, 
with  sea-view),  a  small  village,  frequented  as  summer-quarters,  is 
11  M.  from  Helston  by  the  road  and  15  M.  by  the  shore.  The 
bathing-place  is  at  Housel  Cove ,  to  the  £.  of  the  Lighthouses. 
Part  of  the  ordinary  path  between  Lizard  Town  and  the  shore  runs 
along  the  top  of  the  low  walls  of  turf  and  stone  which  form  the 
fences  in  this  part  of  Cornwall.  The  church  of  the  Lizard,  the  south- 
ernmost church  in  England,  is  at  Landewednack,  a  little  to  the  E. 
Serpentine  is  freely  used  here  as  building  material.  The  Baven 
Hugo  (or  Ogo),  Dolor  Hugo,  and  other  caverns  on  the  E.  coast  are 
best  explored  by  boat.  —  Cadgwith  ('Star),  2^/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Lizard 
Town,  is  chiefly  visited  for  the  sake  of  the  DeviVs  Frying  Pan,  a 
singular  natural  amphitheatre  somewhat  resembling  the  Lion's  Den. 
The  coast  between  Cadgwith  and  Helford  River  is  also  very  fine, 
though  not  so  much  frequented  by  tourists  (comp.  p.  147). 

Those  who  have  come  to  Lizard  Town  by  the  £.  coast,  and  have  not 
time  to  follow  the  whole  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  are  recom- 
mended to  visit  the  Lighthouses  and  go  on  thence  to  Kynance  Gove,  Mnll- 
yon  Cove,  and  Hullyon,  in  time  to  catch  the  afternoon  coach  from  Li- 
sard Town  to  Helston,  which  passes  the  cross-roads  IV2  to  the  £.  (in- 
land) of  Hullyon.  This  will  be  in  all  a  walk  of  9Vs  M.  The  coast-guard 
path  all  round  the  coast  is  clearly  marked  by  whitewash  on  stones  and 
rocks,  at  intervals  of  60  yds.  or  less. 

The  Coach  Route  from  Helston  to  (13  M.)  Penzance  (p.  149; 
fare  2«.  6d.)  calls  for  little  remark ,  except  that  a  good  view  of 
St.  Michael's  Mt.  (p.  149)  is  enjoyed  towards  the  end.  Walkers, 
however,  will  find  the  coast-route  (20  M.)  interesting. 

Continuation  op  the  Railway.  71 M.  Hayle,  with  large  engine- 
works.  73  M.  8t,  Erth  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (4  M.)  8t,  Ives, 
passing  Lelant  and  Carhis  Bay ,   the  latter  a  popular  picnic  resort. 

St.  Ives  CTregenna  Ccutle,  charmingly  situated  above  the  station, 
with  view,  B.  &  A.  4«.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6^.5  Western,  Q«««»'«,  in  the  town), 
a  quaint  little  fishing-town,  situated  on  perhaps  the  most  beautifdl  bay 
in  Cornwall,  with  a  splendid  sandy  beach.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to 
Bt.  la,  an  Irish  princess  who  was  martyred  here  ahout  A.  D.  450.  The 
'^est  views  are  obtained  from  the  Tregenna  Hotel  and  the  Battery  Bocks. 
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The  mean  temperatare  of  St.  Ives  in  winter  is  said  to  be  only  4^  Fahr. 
less  than  that  of  Rome,  and  it  has  hecome  a  favoarite  bathing  and 
winter  resort.  The  pilchard  fishery  is  prosecuted  here  with  great  saccess. 
The  church  is  an  interesting  Perp.  building,  with  carved  bench-ends.  A  visit 
should  be  paid  to  the  very  ancient  church  ( ?6th  cent.)  of  (41/2  M.)  Owithian, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  formerly  buried  in  the  sand.  Good  walkers 
may  follow  the  coast  from  St.  Ives  to  (16  If .)  St.  Just  (p.  153)  and  (7  H.) 
the  LaiHrs  End  (p.  161),  or  cross  the  country  to  (8  M.)  Pentanee  (see  below). 

The  churchyard  of  St.  Hilary^  near  St.  Erth,  contains  tombstones  from 
the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great  down  to  the  present  day. 

From  St.  Erth  the  train  runs  nearly  due  S.  to  (77  M.)  Marazion 
or  Market  Jew  (Godolphin;  Marazion),  a  prosaic  little  town,  not 
answering  tbe  expectations  aroused  ty  the  ascription  of  its  name 
(^bitter  Zion')  to  an  early  colony  of  Jews,  who  traded  with  the 
Phoenician  miners  (see  Max  Mullet's  *Are  there  Jews  in  Cornwall' ; 
comp.  p.  143). 

Marazion  is  the  station  for  *8t.  Kichael'a  Xount,  the  letis  of  the  an- 
eients,  a  curious  rocky  islet,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  230  ft., 
and  connected  with  the  shore  by  a  natural  causeway,  Vs  M*  iong,  uncovered 
for  about  3  hrs.  at  low  water.  It  may  be  described  as  a  miniature  copy 
of  Mont  St.  Michel  in  Normandy.  Its  earliest  occupant,  according  to  the 
l^end,  was  the  Giant  Cormoran,  slain  by  the  redoubtable  Jack.  The 
priory  at  the  top  was  dedicated  to  St.  Michael,  who  is  said  to  have  ap- 
peared to  some  hermits  here  very  early  in  the  Christian  era,  and  St.  Keyne 
(A.  D.  490)  was  the  first  of  a  long  scries  of  pilgrims.  The  castle,  which 
has  for  many  years  been  the  seat  of  the  St.  Aabin  family,  contains  an 
tnteresting  hall  and  chapel.  Fine  *View  from  the  square  church-tower. 
There  is  a  small  flshing-villa'^e  (Inn)  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount. 

80  M.  Penzance.  —  Hotels,  (^deen's,  on  the  Esplanade,  B.  &  A. 
from  4s.  6<f.,  D.  6«.:  *Union,  Chapel  St.,  comfortable,  but  with  no  view 
of  the  sea,  B.  &  A,  4«.;  Wkstbhn,  Alverton  St.,  B.,  A.,  &  B.  6«.;  Mount's 
Bat,  private  hotel,  next  door  to  the  Queen's  j  Bailwat,  &iab,  unpretending. 

Penzance f  i,  e,  'Holy  Headland',  is  a  seaport  with  11,700  inhab., 
beautifully  situated  on  the  N.W,  shore  of  Mount's  Bay,  It  is  one  of 
the  headquarters  of  the  pilchard  and  mackerel  fisheries ,  and  also 
trades  in  copper,  tin,  china,  and  granite.  Potatoes  are  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  environs  and  sent  in  large  quantities  to  London. 
The  climate  of  the  district  is  extremely  mild,  and  frost  and  snow 
are  rare  phenomena;  but  the  annual  rainfall  (43  inches)  is  much 
above  the  average.  The  handsome  new  Public  Buildings  in  Alverton 
St,  include  the  large  'St.  John's  Hair,  the  guildhall,  a  library,  and 
a  museum.  The  Library  contains  rare  Cornish  books  and  a  valuable 
collection  of  prints  and  autographs.  The  Esplanade,  to  the  S.,  is 
the  pleasantest  part  of  the  town,  and  the  Pier  (near  the  station) 
affords  good  promenades  and  views.  Another  fine  point  of  view  is 
Lescudjack  Castle,  a  British  earthwork  on  a  hill  near  the  railway- 
station.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at 
Penzance  in  1778,  and  a  statue  has  been  erected  to  him  in  front 
of  the  Market  Hall. 

Perhaps  the  pleasantest  short  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pen- 
zance is  that  to  l^/s  M.  Bleu  Bridge^  a  small  slab-bridge  with  an  ancient 
inscribed  stone.  To  reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  Three  Tuns  Hotel, 
near  the  railway-station ,  and  then  immediately  to  the  right.  The  third 
turning  to  the  right  (}U  hr.  from  the  hotel ;  the  fourth  turning  if  we 
count  a  narrow  footpath)  descends  to  the  bridge.  —  A  visit  may  also  be 
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paid  on  foot  to  (3  M.)  Marazi<m  and  St,  MichtuT*  ML  (p.  149).  bnt  the 
latter  may  also  be  reached  in  summer  by  a  small  steamer  (fare  eaeh. 
way  Qd,)  —  Ouh§al  Churchy  1 M.  to  the  l^.E.,  bw  a  curious  inserihed  *meabir\ 

EzeariionB  from  Peuance. 

Penzanoe  may  be  made  the  travellefs  headquarters  for  sevexal 
days,  as  the  district  of  the  'Land's  End*  affoids  namerons  at- 
tractive excursions ,  in  which  the  lover  of  natural  beauty  and  the 
antiquarian  will  each  find  his  reward.  Many  of  the  most  important 
copper  and  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  are  also  within  easy  reach ,  and 
the  traveller  should  not  neglect  an  opportunity  to  explore  one  of 
these.   Comp. ,  however,  p.  143. 

1.  To  Lahobna  and  ths  Logan  Bock  st  thb  Coast,  11  M. 
This  excursion  may  be  recommended  to  good  walkers,  though  the 
cliff-scenery  is  not  so  fine  as  that  nearer  the  Land's  End.  We  leave 
the  town  by  the  Esplanade  and  pass  the  deserted  Wherry  Tith  Mine 
and  (1  M.)  Newlyn,  The  Church  of  8t,  Peter  at  Newlyn  contains  a 
reredos  after  Leon,  da  Vinci  and  a  memorial  window  to  Lord  Iddes- 
leigh  (d.  1886).  At  (3  M.)  MousehoU  Is  a  large  cavern,  and  a  little 
Inland,  in  Paul  Church,  Is  the  tomb  of  Dolly  Pentreath  (d.  1777), 
usually  said  to  be  the  last  person  who  spoke  Cornish.  The  Rev. 
W.  S.  Lach-Szyrma,  however,  in  his  *Short  History  of  Penzance* 
states  that  he  had  found  two  or  three  persons  in  Mousehole  who 
could  count  up  to  20  in  old  Cornish.  Lamoma  Cove^  6^/2  M.  from 
Penzance,  has  been  somewhat  spoiled  in  appearance  by  the  granite 
quarries.  About  II/2  M.  inland,  near  Boleitf  are  the  remains  of  a 
stone  circle  known  as  the  Pipers^ Merry  Maidens ,  said  to  have  been 
turned  into  stone  for  dancing  on  Sunday.  Lamorna  Is  51/3  M.  from 
the  Logan  Rock  (see  below)  by  the  coast. 

2.  To  St.  Bxjbtan  and  thb  Logan  Rook,  9  M.  fcarr.  about  IO5.). 
The  road  passes  (^4  M.)  Alverton  and  diverges  (72  M.)  to  the  left 
from  the  road  to  St.  Just  (see  below).  It  then  passes  through  the 
beautiful  avenue  of  Trereife  (pronounced  *treeve*)  and  crosses 
Buryaa  Bridge,  On  the  left  is  Tresvennick  Pillar^  a  British  monu- 
ment, popularly  known  as  the  *  Blind  Fiddler*.  The  road  to  $an~ 
creed  (and  St,  Just)  diverges  to  the  right,  IY2M.  farther  on, 
and  after  8/4  M.  more  our  road  quits  the  direct  route  to  Penzance 
and  leads  to  the  left.  2  M.  St,  Buryan  (Ship),  a  village  with  an 
interesting  church  of  the  15th  cent.,  the  tower  of  which  is  con- 
spicuous far  and  wide.  The  interior  contains  a  fine  carved  screen 
and  the  churchyard  an  interesting  old  cross.  The  next  village  is 
(3  M.)  Trereen  (Logan  Inn),  where  tourists  quit  their  vehicles  to 
visit  (3/4  M.)  the  'Trereen  Dinas,  a  bold  and  fantastic  rocky  head- 
land, with  the  Logan  Rock,  (A  guide,  useful  when  time  Is  limited, 
may  be  obtained  here ;  fee  is, ;  more  for  a  party.) 

The  Logan  Bock  is  a  masa  of  granite  weighing  70  tons,  but  so  poised 
that  it  can  be  rooked  Clogged'),  though  with  some  difficulty  since  Lieut. 
Ooldsmith's  exploit  (see  below).  A  little  climbing  is  necessary  to  reach  the 
rocking  stone,  and  those  whose  heads  are  not  perfectly  steady  may  leave 
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the  guide  to  show  how  it  moves.  The  guide,  too.  will  relate  how  Lieutenant 
Goldsmith,  a  youngnaval  officer,  a  nephew  oi  the  poet,  had  the  folly  to 
upset  the  rock  in  1824  with  the  aid  of  a  boat^s  crew  \  and  how  the  task  of 
replacing  it,  which  he  had  to  undertake  by  order  of  the  Admiralty,  cost 
him  20001.,  though  he  had  merely  succeeded  in  canting  it  over,  not  moving 
it  more  than  a  couple  of  feet  or  so.  There  is  another  rocking- stone  on  the 
promontory,  called  the  '^  Logan  Lady\ 

The  *01iff  Scenery  between  the  Logan  Rock  and  (6  X.)  the  Land's 
End  is  unsurpassed  in  England,  and  walkers  are  recommended  to  prolong 
their  excursion  in  this  direction  and  return  to  Penaance  by  the  road  described 
below.  The  finest  points  are  the  two  bold  promontories  of  Tot  Pedn 
Penwith  Clioled  headland  of  Penwith")  and  Pardenick,  The  cliffs  are 
100-260  ft.  high. 

3.  To  THB  Land's  End,  10  M.  (can.  10«.  64.,  with  a  fee  of  2a.\ 
The  road  diyerges  to  the  right  from  that  to  St.  Buryan  (p.  150) 
at  a  point  3V2  ^*  ^'om  Penzance.  To  the  right  lises  Cam  Bran 
(690  ft.),  on  the  top  of  which  Wesley  Is  said  to  hare  frequently 
preached  to  huge  crowds  of  miners.  Farther  on,  ^4  ^*  ^^  ^^^  ^^ft, 
is  the  circle  of  Boscatoen,  about  5  M.  from  Penzance,  which  con- 
sists of  19  stones,  a  number  constantly  recurring  in  these  circles. 
At  the  village  of  Crows-an-Wra^  ^VaM.  from  the  fork,  are  a  curious 
old  circular  dwelling  (to  the  right)  and  a  stone  cross  (to  the  left). 
Alongside  our  road  runs  the  old  pack-horse  track.  The  small  en- 
closure to  the  right,  1  M.  beyond  Crows-an-Wra ,  is  a  disused 
Friends*  Burial  Ground.  At  the  (2^/2  M.)  village  of  Sennen  (in- 
teresting church)  the  Inn  still  has  for  its  sign  the  'First  and  Last 
Hotel  in  England',  though  there  is  now  a  Hotel  (B.  &  A.  from  3s.) 
at  the  Land's  End  Itself,  1  M.  farther  on,  while  the  very  last 
house  in  England  is  a  small  cottage  near  the  Land's  End  Hotel, 
where  tea  and  other  refreshments  may  be  obtained.  The  *Land'8 
End,  the  ancient  BoUriunif  the  most  westerly  point  in  England 
(long.  6°  41'  31"  W.)  is  a  granite  promontory,  60-100  ft.  in  height. 
It  commands  a  fine  sea-Tlew,  Including  the  Scilly  Islands  (p.  162), 
20  M.  to  the  S.W.  The  Longahip  Rocks,  V2M.  from  the  point,  are 
marked  by  a  lighthouse.  The  cliff  scenery  on  both  sides  is  varied 
and  imposing.  Among  the  numerous  detached  rocks  to  which  names 
haye  been  given  are  the  Armed  Knight  to  the  S.  of  the  Land's  End 
and  the  Irish  Lady  to  the  N.,  by  the  S.  horn  of  Whitesand  Bay 
(numerous  shells).  The  view  in  this  direction  is  bounded  by  the 
bold  promontory  of  Cape  Comwcdl  and  the  Brisons. 

The  last  two  routes  are  combined  by  the  great  majority  of  tourists, 
who  take  one  of  the  BitAKES  which  start  daily  in  summer  from  Pen- 
zance for  the  Land^s  End,  going  yi&  the  Logan  Bock  (13  M.)  and  return- 
ing by  the  direct  route.  They  start  about  9  a.m.  and  regain  Penzance 
about  6  p.m.,  allowing  l^/z-S  hrs.  at  the  Logan  Bock  and  2-21/2  hrs.  at 
the  Land's  End,  and  also  a  few  minutes  at  St.  Buryan  (p.  150}.  The 
return -fare  is  S«.  Gd.;  single  journey  2t,  —  Those  who  take  the  coach 
miss  the  fine  clifT-scenery  between  the  Logan  and  the  Land's  End  (see 
above).  A  good  plan  is  to  drive  from  Penzance  to  the  Logan  Rock, 
send  the  carriage  on  to  Sennen  (see  above),  walk  along  the  cli/Ts  to 
the  Land's  End,  and  drive  back  to  Penzance  direct  from  Sennen  (in  all 
8-iO  hrs).  Those  who  can  should  arrange  to  spend  a  night  at  the  Land's 
End  for  the  sake  of  the  sunset  and  sunrise. 
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4.  To  St.  Just,  6Y2  M.,  omnibnB  twice  daily  in  1  lir.  (fare  6(i.). 
The  load  Itself  is  uninteresting,  but  it  passes  within  a  mile  or  so 
of  the  hut-village  of  Crellas^  the  hill-fort  of  Chiin  CaaiU,  and 
a  large  Cromlech,  all  of  which  are  among  the  most  interesting  anti- 
qnities  in  Cornwall.  The  omnibus,  however,  does  not  allow  time 
for  a  visit  to  these,  and  will  therefore  be  of  little  use  to  the 
tourist.  —  St.  Ju8t  in  Fenwith  (Commereial  Inn) ,  a  small  mar- 
ket town,  has  an  Early  Perp.  church,  with  interesting  Irish  tracery 
and  one  of  the  oldest  Christian  tombs  in  England.  Near  it  is  an  open- 
air  amphitheatre  in  which  Cornish  miracle-plays  were  represented. 

St.  Just  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Bottallack  Min€,  2  H.  to 
the  y.W.,  which  extends  for  lOO  ft.  under  the  sea  (permission  must  be  ob- 
tained beforehand;  make  enquiry  at  the  Penzance  hotels).  Cape  Cornwall 
(p.  151),  IV2  K-  to  the  W.,  is  a  fine  point  of  view.  The  diff-walk  from 
St.  Just  to  the  Land^s  End  (7  H.)  is  fine,  though  scarcely  equal  to  that  be- 
tween the  Land''s  End  and  the  Logan. 

5.  To  St.  Ivbs.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway 
as  already  described  (p.  148)  or  by  road.  The  direct  distance  is 
about  8  M.,  but  tourists  will  probably  prefer  a  more  circuitous 
route,  so  as  to  include  a  visit  to  some  of  the  interesting  British 
remains  in  the  district  between  Penzance  and  St.  Ives. 

Among  these  are  Chysawtter^  a  hut-village,  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Penzance  \ 
Mulfra  Cromlech  or  Quoity  5  M.  to  the  "S.W, ;  Zennor  Cromleeh,  6  H.  to  the 
8.W.  of  St.  Ives,  said  to  he  the  largest  monument  of  the  kind  known  -,  the 
Lanyon  Cromlech^  SVz  H.  to  the  8.W,  of  the  Mulfra  Cromlech;  the  Nine 
Maidens^  part  of  a  stone  circle,  near  J/brvaft,  2  M.  beyond  Lanyon;  the 
ffoled  Stone  CMen-an-tor ;  prob.  used  for  initiations)  and  the  Written  Stone 
(^Hen  scryfa^),  also  near  Lanyon ;  and  the  beehive-hut  at  Bosphrennii^  near 
Mulfra.  to  the  S.  of  the  l^ine  Maidens  is  the  Ding  Dong  Mine^  said  to  have 
been  worked  long  before  the  Christian  era. 

6.  To  THE  SoniLY  IsLBS,  40  M. ,  steamer  thrice  weekly  in  4  hrs. 
(fares  7s. ,  5». ;  return  10«.  6d. ,  7«.  Gd.).  This  sail  affords  a  good  view 
of  the  Cornish  coast,  but  the  sea  is  often  rough.  About  halfway  we 
pass  the  Wolf  Lighthouse.    The  shadowy  land  of  Lyonnesse  — 

'A  land  of  old  upheaven  from  the  abyss 
*By  fire,  to  sink  into  the  abyss  again'  — 
stretched  from  the  Scilly  Isles  to  the  mainland ,  and  now  lies  sub- 
merged with  all  the  140  parishes,  which  the  matter-of-fact  old 
chroniclers  assign  to  it. 

The  Soilly  Isles ,  the  Cafsiteridee  of  the  ancients ,  are  about  50  in 
number,  but  only  five  are  inhabited  (pop.  4200).  The  largest  is  8t.  Kary's, 
with  a  circumference  of  9  M.  and  a  population  of  1500.  On  this  lies  the 
capital,  Hugh  Town  (Hugh  House  Hotel;  Tregarthen's  Inn),  with  Star 
Cattle^  a  fortress  erected  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  churchyard  con- 
tains the  graves  of  those  drowned  in  the  *SchiUer*  in  1876.  The  rocky 
coast-scenery  is  fine,  the  chief  points  being  Peninis^  Old  Town  Bap^  and 
Oianfe  Cattle.  Holy  Vale  is  picturesque.  A  good  view  of  the  group  is 
obtained  from  Telegraph  Tower.  Tresco  C  Canteen  Inn)^  the  second  of  the 
group  in  size,  is  the  most  interesting.  Near  the  ruins  of  Treeco  Abbey  is 
the  splendid  *Jiai}»ion  of  the  proprietor  of  the  islands  (Mr.  T.  A.  Dorrien- 
Smith),  picturesquely  placed  on  a  rocky  height.  Its  sub-tropical  gardens 
arc  the  finest  in  the  British  Isles  (fee  to  gardener).  There  is  also  a  large 
cave  in  this  island,  named  the  Piper"*  Hole,  shown  by  the  landlord  of  the 
Canteen  Inn  (fee  for  a  party  6t.).  Dolphin  Church  is  pretty.  One  of  the 
\ost  profitable  occupations  in  the  islands  is  the  growing  of  the  narcissus 
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for  CSovent  Garden,  to  which  hundreds  of  thonsands  of  this'  beantiful 
flower  are  sent  every  spring. 

Travellers  who  have  reached  Penzance  and  the  Land's  End  via 
Plymouth,  and  wish  to  return  hy  the  N.  coast,  are  recommended  to 
go  by  railway  from  Penzance  to  New  Quay,  the  starting-point  for 
76  M.  of  the  finest  coaching  In  England  (to  Bideford;  see  R.  19), 
Pedestrians  may  follow  the  coast  the  whole  way ;  hut  If  their  time 
Is  limited  they  should  reserve  their  walking  for  the  coast  to  the  N. 
of  New  Quay,  especially  from  Ilfracombe  to  Lynmouth  and  Porlock 
fpp.  164,  168).  Those  who  have  already  visited  the  intermediate 
points  of  Interest  may  take  the  steamer  from  Hayle  (p.  148)  to  Il- 
fracombe, 

19.  From  New  Qnay  to  Bideford. 

75  M.  Coaching  Route.  The  stages  are :  1.  From  New  Quay  to  (29  M.) 
Camelford  (fare  6«.  Qd.)^  thrice  weekly  (Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  starting 
ahont  8  a.m.  and  connecting  at  Camelford  with  the  coach  to  Bude  (through- 
fare  16*.)'  —  2.  Prom  Camelford  to  Tintagel^  Botcastle^  and  (20  M.)  Bude  C^s, 
6d.)  thrice  a  week,  starting  ahout  11.30  a.m.  —  8.  Prom  Bude  to  (16  M.) 
CUwellv  Croii  (6«.)  and  (26  M.)  Bid$ford  (8«.),  thrice  weekly  (Mon.,  Wed., 
and  Frid.). 

Travellers  hy  this  fine  route  may  make  their  first  halt  at  Tintagel, 
after  which  they  should  also  visit  at  least  Boscastle  and  Clovelly.  Tin- 
tagel and  Boscastle  are  only  a  few  miles  apart,  and  those  who  spend  a 
night  at  either  may  easily  visit  the  other  on  foot.  Bude  is  not  so  inter- 
esting, hut  the  present  coaching  arrangements  almost  necessitate  the 
spending  of  a  night  there.  From  Clovelly  there  is  daily  communication 
with  Bideford,  while  steamers  ply  frequently  to  Ilfracomhe. 

New  Quay,  see  p.  144.  The  first  part  of  the  road  Is  com- 
paratively uninteresting,  though  there  Is  some  fine  clifi-scenery, 
accesslhle  to  the  pedestrian  alone,  hetween  New  Quay  and  Padstow 
(comp.  p.  144).  3  M.  St.  Columb  Minor,  with  a  lofty  church-tower, 
o  M.  8t,  Columb  Major  (Red  Lion) ,  with  an  Interesting  church. 
St.  Columb  Road  Station  (p.  144)  lies  23/4  M.  to  the  S.  (omn.).  A 
little  to  the  S.  £.  of  St.  Columb  Major  is  Castle  DinaSy  the  legend- 
ary site  of  a  hunting-seat  of  King  Arthur  and  residence  of  the  old 
Cornish  kings.  The  road  now  turns  to  the  N.  and  traverses  a  some- 
what bleak  district.  At  (17  M.)  Wadebridge  (Molesworth  Arms),  a 
pleasantly  -  situated  little  town,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Bodmin 
(p.  144),  we  cross  the  head  of  the  Camel  estuary  by  a  bridge  that 
was  In  Carew's  time  *the  longest,  strongest,  and  fayrest  that  the 
Shire  could  muster'.  To  the  left  (W.)  we  obtain  a  view  of  Pad- 
stow,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

A  coach  runs  3-4  times  daily  along  the  pretty  estuary  of  the  Camel 
to  (8  M.)  Fadatow  (Commercial  Inn),  a  place  of  no  interest  in  itself,  but 
a  good  starting-point  for  a  boating  excursion  along  the  fine  rocky  coast. 

Part  of  the  road  from  Wadebridge  to  Camelford  is  finely  wooded. 

29  M.  Camelford  (Queen' %  Arms;  Darlington  Arms),  the  Camelot 
of  Arthurian  legend ,  is  the  nearest  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of 
Brown  Willy  (1370  ft. ;  2-3  hrs.),  the  highest  summit  in  Cornwall, 
commanding  an  extensive  but  monotonous  view.   Along  with  its  N. 
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neighbour,  Bote  Tor  (1296  ft),  It  rises  about  6  M.  to  the  S.E.  The 
name  is  a  corruption  of  Bryn  UheUa^  i.e.  highest  hill. 

The  coach  hy  which  we  hare  travelled  thus  far  goes  on  to  Laun- 
ceston  (see  p.  135),  while  we  now  take  our  places  in  that  which 
runs  to  Tintagel  and  Bude.  The  road  passes  the  extensive  Delabole 
^late  Quarries  (2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Camelford),  which  have  been 
worked  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  produce  150,000  tons 
pf  slate  per  annum.  6  M.  (from  Camelford)  Tintagel,  or  more 
correctly  Trevena  {*WhamcUffe  Armajy  a  small  village  V2  M* 
from  the  sea,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  district  consecrated  to 
Arthurian  legend.  The  coach  stops  here  to  allow  of  a  hurried 
visit  to  the  castle,  but  the  traveller  should  spend  at  least  one  day 
here  or  at  Boscastle.  Tintagel  Church,  to  the  W.  of  the  village,  is 
partly  of  Saxon  origin.  To  reach  the  sea  we  descend  a  small 
valley,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  cottage  (refreshments),  where 
we  obtain  the  key  for  the  enclosure  on  the  'Island\  The  remains 
of  the  Castle,  ^Dundagil  by  the  Gomish  Sea',  are  here  above  us  to 
the  left,  on  the  mainland  portion  of  Tintagel  Head,  and  are  most 
easily  reached  by  a  grassy  track  ascending  from  the  valley,  at  a 
point  a  little  above  the  cottage.  The  keep,  the  oldest  part  of  the 
existing  ruins,  is  probably  of  Norman  construction,  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  a  Saxon ,  if  not  also  a  British,  stronghold  once 
occupied  the  same  site.  Between  this  part  of  the  promontory  and 
the  so-called  'Island'  is  a  deep  chasm,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ,  or  is  at  least  much  wider  than  of 
old.  On  the  other  side  we  see  the  rough  path  ascending  to  the  top 
of  the  Island,  to  reach  which  we  must  again  descend  to  the  little 
cove  in  which  the  cottage  stands ,  with  apparatus  used  in  loading 
boats  with  slates.  The  path  leads  to  the  locked  gate,  for  which  we  ob^ 
tained  the  key  (not  required  for  the  castle  itself).  The  whole  Island 
seems  to  have  been  included  in  the  fortified  area ,  and  there  are 
some  ruins  near  this  doorway.  On  the  top  of  the  plateau  are  the 
remains  of  the  foundation-walls  of  a  small  chapel,  an  old  well,  and 
a  so-called  hermit's  cave.  The  •View  of  the  grand  rocky  coast  from 
the  extreme  point  of  the  headland  is  very  imposing ,  extending 
from  Trevose  Head  on  the  S.  to  Hartland  Point  on  the  N.  There  is 
a  curious  'pillar  rock'  on  the  S.  side  of  the  point. 

Among  the  sea-birdA  flocking  round  the  promontory  the  visitor  may 
chance  to  dee  a  specimen  of  the  red-legged  Cornish  chough,  a  rare  bird, 
in  the  form  of  which,  says  the  legend,  King  Arthur  still  haunts  the  scene 
of  his  Round  Table. 

Familiar  as  the  Arthurian  Legend  is,  the  following  brief  abstract  of 
it,  taken  from  *An  Unsentimental  Journey  through  Comwair,  by  Mrs.  Oraik, 
may  not  be  unwelcome.  *Uther  Pendragon ,  King  of  Britain,  falling  in 
love  with  Tgrayne,  wife  of  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  besieged  them  in 
their  twin  castles  of  Tintagel  and  Terrabil,  slew  the  husband,  and  the 
same  day  married  the  wife.  Unto  whom  a  boy  was  born,  and  by  ad- 
vice of  the  enchanter  Merlin ,  carried  away  from  the  sea-shore  beneath 
Tintagel,  and  confided  to  a  good  knight,  Sir  Ector,  to  be  brought  up  as 
his  own  son,  and  chri»tened  Arthur.     On  the  death  of  the  king ,  Merlin 
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prodaced  the  youth,  who  was  recognized  by  his  mother  Tgrayne,  and 
proclaimed  king  in  the  stead  of  TJther  Pendragon.  He  instituted  the 
Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Tahle,  who  were  to  go  everywhere,  pun> 
ishing  vice  and  rescuing  oppressed  Tirtue,  for  the  love  of  Ood  and  of 
some  noble  lady.  He  married  Ouinivere,  daughter  of  King  Leodegrance, 
who  forsook  him  for  the  love  of  Sir  Launcelot ,  his  bravest  knight  and 
dearest  friend.  One  by  one.  his  best  knights  fell  away  into  sin,  and  his 
nephew  Hordred  raised  a  rebellion,  fought  with  him,  and  conquered  him 
at  Camelford.  Seeing  his  end  was  near,  Arthiur  bade  his  last  faithful 
knight,  Sir  Bedevere,  carry  him  to  the  shore  of  a  mere  (supposed  to  be 
Dozmare  Pool)  and  throw  in  there  his  sword  Excalibur,  when  appeared 
a  boat  with  three  queens,  who  lifted  him  in,  mourning  over  him.  He 
sailed  away  with  them  to  be  healed  of  his  grievous  wound.  Some  say 
that  he  was  afterwards  buried  in  a  chapel  near,  others  declare  that  he 
still  lives  in  fairy  land,  and  will  reappear  in  latter  days,  to  reinstate  the 
Order  of  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table,  and  rule  his  beloved  England,  per- 
fect as  he  once  tried  to  make  it,  but  in  vain.'  —  The  reader  will  scarcely 
need  to  be  referred  to  JSir  Tkonuu  Malory's  ^Horte  d' Arthur'  and  Tenny' 
ion's  'Idylls  of  the  King\ 

FaoM  TiNTAOBL  TO  BosoASTLB  BT  THS  *CLiFrB,  4>/t-6  X.  (3-8  hrs.),  a 
charming  walk.  There  is  a  kind  of  path  for  most  of  the  way,  but 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  ^up  and  down'  on  the  walk,  and  the  crossing  of 
the  *Bocky  Valley'  (see  below)  is  rather  rough.  Beyond  Barras  Nose^  the 
headland  to  the  N.  of  Tintagel  Head,  we  reach  Bossin%y  Cowt,  The  de- 
tached rocks  off  Willapark  Point  are  called  the  Bisters  and  Lye  Roek,  and 
farther  on  are  Long  Island  and  Short  Island.  Beyond  Bossiney  Cove 
we  reach  the  so-called  Roeky  Valley^  the  picturesque  and  somewhat  chaotic 
channel  of  a  little  stream,  which  here  enters  the  sea.  Our  path  deserts 
us  here  and  we  are  left  to  choose  our  own  line  in  crossing  the  valley; 
but  the  scenery  is  pretty  enough  to  make  a  slight  detour  acceptable  and 
may  even  tempt  to  an  exploration  of  the  valley  up  to  the  Mill^  about 
i/s  M.  inland.  Beyond  the  next  promontory  we  skirt  two  small  bays, 
cross  another  depression,  and  pass  a  slate -quarry.  To  the  left  lies  the 
island  oiOrowar,  We  then  reach  the  deep  and  gloomy  Blackpit.  the  bottom 
of  which  may  be  reached  by  an  easy  path.  The  promontory  beyond  this, 
also  named  Willapark^  and  crowned  by  a  tower,  forms  the  S.  buttress  of 
Boscastle  Harbour.    To  reach  the  village  we  turn  to  the  right. 

Another  favourite  coast  walk  from  Tintagel  is  to  Ti'sbarteiih  Sands^ 
U/i  M.  to  the  S.    Kot  far  off  is  a  fine  cave,  accessible  by  boat  only. 

The  road  fiom  Tintagel  to  Boeeastle  (abont  3  M.)  affords  only 
occasional  views  of  the  eea.  After  about  1  M.,  heyond  Bossiney,  we 
have  a  good  view  to  the  left  of  the  *Bocky  VaUey,  stretching  down 
to  the  shore.  About  V4  M^*  fa^rther  on,  to  the  right,  is  a  board  indi- 
cating the  way  to8t  NightofCs  Kieve,  a  small  waterfall  of  the  stream 
which  lower  down  flows  through  the  Rocky  Valley. 

^fter  obtaining  the  key  we  follow  the  lane  which  here  diverges  to 
the  right,  and  after  passing  four  gates  on  the  right,  we  come  to  (12  min.) 
a  grassy  lane  on  the  same  side.  On  reaching  the  fields  we  bend  to  the 
left,  still  following  the  track,  cross  a  stile,  and  pass  two  white  gates, 
below  the  second  of  which  is  the  padlocked  entrance  to  the  *Fall, 
prettily  embowered  in  wood.  In  returning  we  vary  the  route  by  cross- 
ing a  stile  between  the  padlocked  gate  and  the  second  white  door  men- 
tioned above  and  following  the  path  that  descends  along  the  stream. 

To  the  left,  V2  ^'  farther  on,  is  the  hamlet  of  Trtvalga,  beyond 
which  we  next  reach  (8/4  M.)  Forrdbury,  Another  t/2  M.  brings  us 
to  Boscastle  (9  M.  from  Camelford}. 

Boseafltle,  i.c'Boitrtaux  CastW  (Wellington,  R.  &  A.  4s.  6d., 
table  d'h6te  B.  2a.  6d.,  table  d'h6te  D.  3«.  6d.)  is  a  quaint  little  place, 
which  improves  on  acquaintance.    Though  quite  near,  the  sea  is 
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not  risible ;  but  a  walk  down  either  side  of  tbe  ctirionsly  tortnons 
little  harbom  soon  brings  it  into  sight.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  singularly  picturesque,  and  should  be  riewed  from  the  promon- 
tories on  both  sides.  To  the  right  we  obtain  a  distant  view  of 
Lundy  (p.  169),  made  conspicuous  at  night  by  its  lighthouBe.  The 
coach  stops  here  long  enough  for  a  visit  to  the  harbour. 

To  Tintaffel  and  St.  Niffhton't  Kieve^  see  above.  —  About  V/t  M.  to  the 
E.,  reached  via  Forrabury  (p.  166),  is  Mimter^  with  an  interesting  little 
ehurch  (key  at  Boscastle),  formerly  the  chancel  of  an  *alien'  priory  of 
Angevin  monks.  —  To  reach  *Pentargain  Cove^  with  its  tiny  waterfall,  we 
cross  the  bridge  (starting  from  the  hotel)  and  ascend  the  steep  road  to 
the  right.  In  Vz  V*  ^^  reach  a  board,  on  the  right,  indicating  the  way 
to  a  farm-house,  where  the  key  is  obtained  (small  fee  expected).  The 
gate  to  unlock  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  opposite  the  notice-board, 
and  the  path  down  to  the  cove  is  unmistakable. 

^  Pentargain  Cove  may  also  be  taken  in  as  part  of  the  interesting  but 
somewhat  long  and  fatiguing  cliff-walk  to  Bude,  a  distance  of  14  M.  C^7 
hrs.)-  Some  of  the  finest  points  to  the  N.  of  Pentargain  are  High  Cliff 
(700  ft.),  Cambeak^  CracHngton  Cove^  Datard  Pointy  Mill-hook  Mouth,  and 
the  Black  Rock.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  a  farm-house  at  St.  Oen- 
rnf^s  (no  inn),  not  quite  halfway.  All  but  very  energetic  pedestrians  will 
take  various  opportunities  of  cutting  off  the  sinuosities  ox  the  coast. 

The  road  from  Boscastle  to  Bude  (16  M. ;  coach  thrice  weekly, 
6a. ;  carr.  and  pair  about  30«.)  passes  nothing  calling  for  special 
description.  The  view  as  we  approach  Bude,  passing  Marhamchurch 
on  the  right,  is  attractive.  Bude  or  Bade  Ka,yen( Falcon;  Bude),  a 
rising  little  watering-place,  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  ex- 
ploring a  fine  coast,  and  is  connected  by  coaches  with  Boscastle, 
Tintagel,  Camelford,  Clovelly,  Bideford,  Holsworthy,  and  Laun- 
ceston.  Bude  Castley  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream,  is  a  modem 
mansion. 

The  finest  bits  of  the  coast  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Bude  are 
Compass  Point  (with  its  tower),  the  8.  arm  of  the  haven,  and  Efford 
Beacon  (view),  a  little  farther  to  the  S.  —  In  the  opposite  direction  the 
favourite  excursion  is  to  follow  the  cliffs  to  (4  M.)  the  Duck  Pool,  and 
then  to  proceed  inland,  through  the  Gomb$  Vallep^  to  0V«  ^-)  Kilkhampton 
(see  below),  whence  we  return  to  (6 M.) Bude  vid  (^^l2l/f^,)Stratton(aee  below). 
Near  the  point  where  we  turn  inland  is  Stow^  the  site  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville's  house  (see  ^Westward  Ho").  —  Following  the  coast  from  the 
Duck  Pool  (see  above),  we  pass  (1  H.)  the  Lower  Sharpnote,  (1 M.)  Stanbwry 
Mouth,  and  (1  H.)  the  Upper  Sharpnose,  and  reach  C/4  H.)  Korwenstow 
(Inn),  now  a  well-known  place  through  its  late  vicar,  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Bowk- 
er  (d.  1876),  whose  Oornish  ballads  should  be  familiar  to  all  visitors 
to  this  iron-bound  coast  (see  the  interesting  Life  of  him,  by  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Oould;  also  Hatoker^s  ^Footprints  of  Former  Hen  in  Comwair). 
The  church  of  Horwenstow  is  a  most  interesting  building,  said  to  have 
been  originally  founded  by  St.  Morwenna,  a  Welsh  princess  of  the  6th  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  parts  of  the  present  structure  are  Norman.  Over  the 
door  of  the  vicarage  is  a  curious  rhymed  inscripton.  A  little  to  the  S.  is 
Tonaconibe.,  a  fine  example  of  a  manoi>house  of  the  16th  century.  —  On  the 
coast,  just  to  the  N.  of  Morwenstow,  is  the  lofty  HennacUff^  whence  the 
walk  may  be  prolonged  to  0  H.)  Hartland  Quajf  and  (Qi/s  M.)  Hartland 
Point  (see  p.  l69). 

The  road  from  Bude  to  Bideford  passes  (IV2  M.)  Stratton  (Tree 
Inn),  a  little  to  the  N.  W.  of  which  is  Stamford  Hill,  where  Sir 
Beville  Grenville  (tomb  in  Kilkhampton  Church)  defeated  the 
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Parliamentaiians  In  1643.  One  of  the  curious  inclined  planes  on 
the  Bude  ^  Holsworthy  Canal  (p.  136)  is  within  I72  M.  (S.  E.) 
of  Stratton.  —  About  372  M*  heyond  Stratton  we  reach  Kilkhamp- 
ton  (Inn)y  with  a  partly  Norman,  partly  Perp.  *Church,  containing 
wme  line  carved  benches.  The  halfway  house  is  West  Country  Inn, 
6V2  M.  farther  on.  At  (41/2  M.)  Clovelly  Cross,  16  M.  from  Bude, 
the  coach  is  met  by  a  waggonette,  which  receiyes  passengers  for 
(IY2  M.)  Clovelly  (no  extra  charge). 

Those  who  prefer  to  walk  should  take  the  second  turning  to  the  right, 
following  the  telegraph  wires,  and  so  reach  the  Kew  Road  Gate  (see  be- 
low) and  the  village.  Carriages  cannot  go  farther  than  the  Kew  Boad 
Gate,  and  luggage  is  taken  thence  to  the  village  on  sledges  or  on  don- 
key-back. 

Clovelly  (^New  Inn,  halfway  down  the  street,  R.&A.  3«.,  table 
d^hote  39.6c{. ;  *RedLionj  small,  at  the  pier,  R.  &  A.  3«.),  decidedly 
the  quaintest  and  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  little  village  in  all 
Devon,  lies  in  a  narrow  and  richly-wooded  combe,  descending  ab- 
ruptly to  the  sea.  It  consists  of  one  main  street,  or  rather  a  main 
staircase,  with  a  few  houses  climbing  on  each  side  of  the  combe  so 
far  as  the  narrow  space  allows.  The  houses,  each  standing  on  a  higher 
or  lower  level  than  its  neighbour,  are  all  whitewashed,  with  gay 
green  doors  and  lattices,  and  the  general  effect  is  curiously  foreign- 
looking,  though,  perhaps,  Amalfl  is  almost  the  only  foreign  parallel 
that  can  be  suggested.  Clovelly  is  a  Paradise  for  artists,  and  exquis- 
ite subjects  for  sketches  present  themselves  at  every  corner. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  views  is  that  looking  down  the  main 
street,  with  the  sea  far  below  and  in  the  background.  The  views 
from  the  quaint  little  pier  and  (better  still)  from  the  sea,  with  the 
pier  in  the  foreground,  are  also  very  striking.  The  foundations  of 
the  cottages  at  the  lower  end  of  the  village  are  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock.  The  New  Inn,  which  contains  an  interesting  collection 
of  china,  is  often  full  in  summer  and  it  is  advisable  to  telegraph 
for  rooms  beforehand.  Otherwise  visitors  may  have  to  put  up 
with  the  clean  but  lowly  accommodation  of  a  fisherman's  cottage. 
The  following  is  Dickens's  description  of  this  wonderful  little  village, 
taken  from  ^A  Menage  by  ike  Sea\ 

**  *And  a  mighty  singlar  and  pretty  place  it  is,  as  ever  I  saw  in  all 
the  days  of  my  life",  said  Captain  Jorgan,  looking  up  at  it.  Captain  Jor- 
gan  had  to  look  high  to  look  up  at  it,  for  the  village  was  built  sheer  up 
the  face  of  a  steep  and  lofty  cliff.  There  was  no  road  in  it,  there  was  no 
wheeled  vehicle  in  it ,  there  was  not  a  level  yard  In  it.  From  the  sea- 
beach  to  the  cliff  top,  two  irregular  rows  of  white  houses ,  placed  oppo- 
site to  one  another,  and  twisting  here  and  there,  and  there  and  here, 
rose  like  the  sides  of  a  long  succession  of  stages  of  crooked  ladders,  and 
you  climbed  up  the  village  or  climbed  down  the  village  by  the  staves 
between,  some  six  feet  wide  or  so,  and  made  of  sharp  irregular  stones. 
The  old  pack-saddle,  long  laid  aside  in  most  parts  of  England  as  one  of 
the  appendages  of  its  infancy,  flourished  here  intact.  Strings  of  pack- 
horses  and  pack-donkeys  toiled  slowly  up  the  staves  of  the  ladders,  bear- 
ing fish  and  coal,  and  such  other  cargo  as  was  unshipping  at  the  pier 
from  the  dancing  fleet  of  village  boats ,  and  from  two  or  three  little 
coasting  traders.  As  the  beasts  of  burden  ascended  laden ,  or  descended 
light,  they  got  so  lost  at  intervals  in  the  floating  clouds  of  village  smokp 
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that  they  seemed  to  dive  down  some  of  the  Tillage  chimneys,  and  come 
to  the  surface  again  far  off,  high  above  others.  Ko  two  houses  in  tike 
village  were  alike  in  chimney,  size,  shape,  door,  window,  gable,  roof-tree, 
anything.  The  sides  of  the  ladders  were  musical  with  water ,  running 
clear  and  bright.  The  staves  were  musical  with  the  clattering  fbet  of 
the  pack-horses  and  pack-donkeys,  and  the  voices  of  the  fishermen  urging 
them  up,  mingled  with  the  voices  of  the  fishermen's  wives,  and  their 
many  children.  The  pier  was  musical  with  the  wash  of  the  sea,  the 
creaking  of  capstans  and  windlasses,  and  the  airy  fluttering  of  little  vanes 
and  sails.  The  rough  sea-bleached  boulders  of  which  the  pier  was  made, 
and  the  whiter  boulders  of  the  shore,  were  brown  with  drying  nets.  The 
red-brown  cliflfs,  richly  wooded  to  their  extremest  verge,  had  their  soft- 
ened and  beautiful  forms  reflected  in  the  bluest  water,  under  the  clear 
North  Devonshire  sky  of  a  November  day,  without  a  cloud.  The  village 
itself  was  so  steeped  in  autumnal  foliage,  from  the  houses  giving  on  the 
pier,  to  the  topmost  round  of  the  topmost  ladder,  that  one  might  have 
fancied  it  was  out  arbirdVnesting ,  and  was  (as  indeed  it  was)  a  't^onder- 
ful  climber'*. 

Clovelly,  being  the  only  harbour  in  Bideford  Bay,  W.  of  the  Taw, 
has  long  been  an  important  herring -fishing  place.  Its  name  occurs  in 
Domesday,  and  some  authorities  even  maintain  that  there  was  a  Roman 
station  here  and  that  the  name  is  a  corruption  of  *Glausa  Vallis\ 

After  familiarising  himself  with  the  quaint  beauties  of  Clovelly, 
not  forgetting  to  explore  the  'back^stalTcases',  the  tourist  makes 
his  way  to  the  *Hobb7  Drive,  an  ayenne  3  M.  in  length ,  affording 
at  intervals  charming  views  of  land  and  sea,  including  the  coast  of 
South  Wales  (adm.  4d.,  weekly  ticket  is. ;  carr.  Is.,  with  two  horses 
is,  6d. ;  closed  on  Sun.).  We  enter  the  drive  by  the  New  Road 
Gate  (p.  167)  and  emerge  at  the  other  end  on  the  Bideford  road, 
near  the  8th  milestone  from  Bideford.  We  may  vary  the  route  in 
returning  by  following  this  road  to  p/4  M.)  CloveUy  Cross  (p.  157), 
and  visiting  the  adjacent  circular  earth-works  known  as  CloveUy 
Dikes  or  DUehen  HilU  (extensive  view). 

Hobby  Drive  belongs  to  the  owner  of  Clovelly  Court,  the  grounds 
immediately  surrounding  which  are  entered  by  Yellery  Oate,  op- 
posite the  New  Road  Gate  and  a  little  farther  to  the  W.  (adm.  6d. ; 
closed  on  Tues.  and  Sat.,  but  open  free  on  Sun.).  The  walk  along 
the  seaward  side  of  the  park  to  (1 V4M.)  Gallantry  Bower  (390  ft.), 
affords ,  perhaps ,  the  most  perfect  combination  of  sea  and  wood- 
land scenery  in  England.  The  *View  tiom  the  lofty  bluff  is 
magnificent.  From  Gallantry  Bower  we  descend  to  (1/2  M.)  *Mouth 
Mill,  a  romantic ,  rock-strewn  little  cove  at  the  end  of  a  wooded 
combe ,  through  which  we  may  return  to  the  road  a  little  to  the 
W.  of  CloveUy.  Perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  take  the  higher  of  the 
two  tracks  on  the  E.  side  of  the  cove ;  this  leads  back  through  part 
of  the  grounds  of  Clovelly  Court  (fine  trees)  and  brings  us  out 
(bending  to  the  left)  on  a  road  near  the  house  and  church.  But 
we  can  scarcely  go  wrong  in  following  the  general  direction  of  the 
stream.    The  whole  round  is  about  5  M. 

In  calm  weather  Mouth  Hill  may  be  reached  by  small  boat  (about 
2$.  6cf.),  an  excursion  which  reveals  Gallantry  Bower  to  ftill  advantage. 

Those  who  are  equal  to  a  very  rough  and  uncomfortable  walk 
may  at  low  water  scramble  along   the  shingle  to  the  E.  of  Clovelly  as 
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far  as  &^lt  K.)  Bud*  Mill^  whence  a  lane  ascends  to  the  Bideford  Boad. 
On  the  way  we  pass  a  curious  natural  archway  of  rock  and  one  or  two 
small  waterfalls  descending  from  the  cliffs  (apt  to  disappear  in  dry  wea- 
ther), the  first  of  which  is  the  Freshwater  of  'Westward  Ho  T  (chap.  v.). 
According  to  a  local  tradition  the  inhabitants  of  Bucks  are  the  descendants 
of  ship-wrecked  Spaniards. 

■Hie  road  running  due  W.  from  Clovelly  Cross  leads  to  (4  M.)  Hart- 
land  Town  (King's  Amu)^  and  thence  to  (2  H.)  Stoke  and  (1  M.)  Hartland 
Quag.  [A  mail-brake  runs  daily  from  Clovelly  to  Hartland  Town ;  fare  is.] 
The  church  at  Stoke,  sometimes  called  the  'Cathedral  of  North  Devon\ 
is  a  handsome  edifice  with  a  lofty  Perpendicular  tower  and  a  fine  rood- 
screen.  Hartland  Ahbey^  Va  ^*  ^^  ^®  ^*  ^*  of  Stoke,  is  a  modem  man- 
sion, huilt  on  the  site  of  an  Augustine  monastery  and  incorporating  some 
remains  of  the  E.  E.  cloisters.  The  cliff-  scenery  at  Hartland  Pointy  the 
extreme  N.W,  angle  of  Devon,  2  M.  to  the  K,  of  Hartland  Quay  and 
4  M.  by  road  from  Hartland  Town,  is  very  imposing.  There  is  a  light- 
house here.  A  pleasant  drive  may  also  be  made  to  Blackmouth  Mill,  on 
the  coast  V<  ^*  ^^  ^^®  ^*  of  Hartland  Quay,  by  a  private  road  through 
the  grounds  of  Hartland  Abbey  (permission  obtained  at  the  Sing's  Arms). 

Clovelly  is  the  nearest  point  for  a  visit  to  (17  X.).Lundyt  (sailing- 
boat  20JOs.),  which  should  not  be  attempted  except  in  calm  weather, 
Df ail-skiff  from  Instow,  see  p.  KK);  steamer  from  Ilfiraoombe,  see  p.  161. 
The  island,  which  was  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates  and  smugglers, 
is  31/2  H.  long  and  Va-'A  M.  broad.  It  belongs  to  a  family  named  Heaven, 
and  contains  about  threescore  inhab.,  who  occupy  themselves  in  farming 
and  in  the  lobster  and  other  fisheries.  A  walk  round  the  island  reveals 
much  fantastic  rock  scenery,  to  many  points  of  which  appropriate  names 
have  been  given.  Probably  the  best-known  is  the  towering  Shutttr  Rock 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  island,  which  plays  a  prominent  part  in  one  of 
the  most  pow-erfol  scenes  in 'Westward  Ho '/  (chap,  zxxii).  A  good  view 
is  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Lighthouse,  about  2V2  M.  from  the  Shutter. 

In  summer  Clovelly  is  frequently  visited  by  an  excursion -steamer 
from  Ilfraeombe ,  by  which  some  may  prefer  to  continue  their  journey ; 
but  it  is  not  convenient  for  the  transport  of  luggage,  as  passengers  embark 
in  small  boats.  —  Besides  the  trl-weekly  coach  from  Bude,  passing  Clovelly 
Cross,  Clovelly  has  daily  direct  communication  with  (11  M.)  Bideford  by 
a  mail-brake  (fare  3^.),  starting  from  l^ew  Boad  Gate. 

Fbom  Olotellt  to  Bidbfobz).  For  this  part  of  the  route  even 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  road ;  but  whether  walking  or  driving 
the  traveller  should  go  by  the  lovely  Hobby  Drive  (p.  168)  for  the 
Arst  3  M.  The  mail-brake  takes  this  route  in  summer,  and  it  is  as 
easy  to  catch  the  Bude  coach  at  the  London  Lodge  of  the  Hobby 
as  at  Glorelly  Gross.  The  road  for  6  M.  or  so  beyond  the  Hobby 
Gate  lacks  interest,  tiiough  relieved  by  views  of  the  sea.  It  passes 
the  hamlets  of  West  and  East  Bucks  (comp.  above).  Refreshments 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Hoops  Inn,  halfway  between  Clovelly  and 
Bideford.  Beyond  (2  M.)  Fairy  Cross  and  (3/4  M.)  Ford  the  road 
becomes  pleasantly  shaded.  Those  who  have  time  should  diverge 
to  the  left  at  a  point  about  1 M.  beyond  Ford  and  follow  the  some- 
what longer  road  vili  Abbotsham,  a  village  with  a  small  but  inter- 
esting church.  As  we  approach  Bideford  we  have  a  view  to  the 
left  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw. 

Bideford  (^Royalj  new,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  riv«r,  near  the 
station ;  New  Inn,  in  the  highest  part  of  th&  town,  with  view  *,  Tan- 
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ton's,  on  the  river,  near  the  bridge ;  Newfoundland,  unpretending ; 
Rail.  Buffet),  a  small  but  busy  port  and  lishing-town,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Torridge,  about  3  M.  above  its  estuary.  The  *little 
white  town  of  Bideford'  (pron.  'Biddyford'),  well  known  from  the 
description  in  *  Westward  Ho  I',  contains  little  to  arrest  the  tourist ; 
but  before  leaving  it  he  should  ascend  to  (Vi  hr.)  Chudleigh'a  Fort 
for  the  sake  of  the  view.  We  cross  the  long  bridge  (24  arches), 
originally  built  in  the  14th  cent,  but  afterwards  widened,  and  ascend 
past  the  station,  soon  turning  to  the  left  and  passing  through  a  farm- 
gate  (2rf.).  The  fort,  a  small  modern  earthwork  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  fortification,  commands  an  extensive  view  up  and  down  the 
Torridge. 

Omnibuses  (fare  1«.)  and  mail-brakes  (Bd.)  run  daily  from  Bideford 
Station  to  Westward  Ho  (Royal  Hotel;  FebbU  Ridge  Hotel),  a  rising  little 
watering-place,  21/2  M.  to  the  N.W.,  named  from  Kingsley>  well-known 
novel.  To  the  K.  are  the  Northam  Burrow*,  one  of  the  best  golflng-grounds 
in  England.  They  are  separated  from  the  sea  by  the  Pebble  Ridge,  resem- 
bling Chesil  Bank  at  Portland  (p.  98).  —  Still  farther  to  the  K.  (^(t  JL), 
at  the  point  where  the  Torridge  flows  into  the  estuary  of  the  Taw, 
lies  Appledore  (Inn),  the  busy  little  foreport  of  Bideford. 

Fbom  Bidefosd  to  ToRHiNOTOir,  5  H.,  railway  in  12  min.,  passing 
(left)  Wear  Qifford,  a  village  with  a  Perp.  church  and  a  16th  cent,  manor- 
house  (fine  hall).  Near  Bideford  lies  Torrington  (Globe),  a  small  and 
ancient  town,  where  General  Fairfax  won  a  decisive  battle  over  the  B>oyal- 
ists  in  1646. 

From  Bideford  to  Bametaple  and  Il/raconibef  see  R.  20. 

20.  From  Bideford  to  Barnstaple  and  Ilfracombe. 

24  M.  Railway  in  iV4-lV4  hr.  (fares  4*.  Qd,,  St.,  U.  liVarf.). 

Bideford ,  see  above.  The  train  descends  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Torridge  to  (3  M.)  Instow  Quay  (Marine  Inn) ,  a  small  watering- 
place  and  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  opposite  Appledore  (see 
above).  A  mail-skiff  plies  hence  every  alternate  Thurs.  to  Lundy 
(p.  169 ;  fare  5a.,  return  Is,  6d.).  —  The  train  now  turns  to  the  right 
and  ascends  the  S.  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Taw.  6  M.  Fremirhgton, 

9M.  Barnstaple  (Golden  Lion;  Fortescue  Arms;  Bail.  Rfmt, 
Booms),  locally  Barum,  a  thriving  and  well-built  town  with  12,500 
inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Taw,  about  8  M.  from  the 
sea.  It  was  an  important  seaport  at  an  early  period  in  English 
history,  and  still  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  It  possesses  three 
railway-stations,  all  connected  with  each  other:  Barnstaple  Junetion 
(L.  S,  W.  B,),  for  London  via  Exeter  and  Salisbury,  and  for  Bideford 
and  Ilfracombe ;  Barnstaple  (0,  W,  B,),  8/4  M.  from  the  first,  for 
London  via  Taunton  and  Bristol,  and  for  Ilfracombe ;  hndi  Barnstaple 
Town  Station,  1/2  M.  from  the  first,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Taw.  The 
only  buildings  of  interest  in  the  town  are  the  Parish  Church,  dating 
in  part  from  the  14th  cent ,  but  freely  restored ;  the  Grammar 
School,  formerly  8t.  Anne's  Chapel ;  Queen  Anne's  Walk,  a  colon- 
nade of  last  century ;  and  the  new  Literary  Institute,  There  is  also 
an  interesting  church  at  £ilton,  72  ^*  ^o  the  N.,  and  another  at 
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(4  M.)  Swimbridge^  a  station  on  the  railway  to  Tannton  (p.  128). 
A  pleasant  Promenade  skirts  the  river  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  Bock  Park  may  also  be  mentioned. 

From  Barnstaple  to  Taunton^  see  p.  128;  to  Exeter y  see  p.  105.  — 
Coaches  also  run  from  Barnstaple  to  (IS  H.)  Lynton  (fare  6«.)> 

The  nfracombe  train  crosses  the  Taw  to  the  Toion  Station  (sec 
p.  160),  and  runs  along  the  N.  bank  of  the  river.  It  then  turns  to 
the  right  (N.)  and  stops  at  (14  M.)  Wrafton  and  (15  M.)  Braunton, 
the  church  of  which  has  an  E.E.  chancel,  a  Perp.  tower,  and  some 
•good  carved  pews.  Braunton  Burrows  lie  to  the  S.W.  —  21  M. 
Morthoe  ^'  Lee  (Fortescuc  Inn).  The  \illage  of  Morthoe  (see  p.  162) 
lies  2  M.  to  the  W.,  and  Lee  (p.  162)  about  the  same  distance  to 
the  N.  The  train  then  descends  the  E.  side  of  the  Slade  Valley  to  — 

24  M.  nfracombe.  —  HotelB.  Ilpbagombe  Hotel,  an  extensive 
building  facing  the  sea ,  with  large  swimming  and  other  baths ,  etc., 
B.  &  A.  from  4«.,  table  d'hote  B.  2<.  6d.,  D.  6«.,  opens',  in  winter  St.  St. 
per  week^  *Royal  Glabence,  High  St.,  R.&X.  from  3«.  6(1,,  table  d'hdt« 
D.  is.  6d.,  table  d'hote  B.  2s.  6d.j  *Belgbave  Private  Hotel,  near  the 
nfracombe  Hotel;  Bbitankia,  at  the  Pierj  Qdeen's,  Gbeat  Western, 
Victoria,  all  in  High  St.  —  Hotel  and  railway  omnibuses  meet  the  prin- 
cipal trains. 

OabB.  With  1  horse  (for  1-2  pers.)  is.  per  mile:  each  addit.  Vz  H.  6d.; 
each  addit.  pers.  Sd.\  with  2  horses  is.  6cf.,  9«I.,  od.;  by  time  (1-4  pers.) 
2s.  Qd.  per  hr.  and  1*.  each  addit.  V2  br.  for  one-horse  cabs ;  3».  9d.  and 
1*.  6d.  for  two-horse  cabs.  To  Watermouth  Castle  and  back  (1-4  pers.) 
4«.,  with  stay  of  1  hr.  5».;  to  Lee  Beach  and  back,  with  stay  of  1  hr., 
1-2  pers.  6«.,  3-4  pers.  7«.;  to  Morthoe  Church  and  back  (1-4  pers.),  with 
2  hrs.  stay,  8«. ;  to  Comhe  Martin^  with  stay  of  1  hr.,  7«.  Donkey-carriages, 
1/2  M.  6d.,  1  M.  8d.,  each  addit.  V2  M.  id.  •,  per  hr.  1*.,  each  addit.  1/2  hr. 
6<f.  (bargaining  desirable  for  the  longer  excursions,  to  the  Downs,  etc.). 

Sailing  Boats  per  hr.  for  1-fi  pers.  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  pers.  6(2.  — 
Rowing  Boats  10«.  6<f  per  day,  is.  6d.  per  hr.  (1-4  pers.) ,  each  pers. 
beyond  four  Gd.  extra.    Boat  to  or  from  a  steamer  3d.  each  pers. 

Bteamera  ply  regularly  to  Swansea  (6«.,  is.)  and  Bristol^  and  excursion- 
steamers  also  ply  occasionally  to  Clovelly  (return-fares  is.  6d.,  3«.),  Lundy 
{is.  6d.,  Sf,),  and  Lynmouth  (single  2s.  6d.,  return  Ss.  6d.). 

Coach  to  Lynton^  see  p.  166. 

Bathing  Ooves  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  Wildersmouih  Bay  ^  below 
the  Tor  Walks  and  approached  by  tunnels  throut;;h  the  rock. 

Ilfracomhe,  picturesquely  situated  at  the  .outh  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  is  one  of  the  most  fashionable  waterAjg-places  in  Devon, 
with  about  7000  residents.  Its  chief  attractions  are  its  fine  air 
(which,  teste  Charles  Klngsley,  'combines  the  soft  warmth  of  South 
Devon  with  the  bracing  freshness  of  the  Welsh  mountainsO»  the 
picturesque  rock-bound  coast,  and  the  numerous  pleasant  excur- 
sions that  may  be  made  in  all  directions.  Formerly  it  was  a  seaport 
of  some  consideration,  and  it  contributed  six  vessels  to  the  English 
fleet  at  a  time  (14th  cent.)  when  Liverpool  sent  only  one. 

The  only  building  calling  for  mention  is  the  prominently- 
situated  Parish  Church,  a  Perp.  structure  with  Norman  and  E.E. 
features.  Two  memorial  stones  ontside  the  S.  aisle  of  the  chancel 
record  the  names  of  seven  local  centenarians.  — The  top  of  Capstone 
Hill  (180  ft.),  the  conical  turf-clad  bluff  to  the  E.  of  Wildersmouth 
Bay,  commands  an. excellent  view  of  the  town%    At  its  foot  is  the 
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Victoria  Promenade,  a  covered  arcade  where  a  band  plays  and  con- 
ceits are  given.  To  the  E.,  on  the  outer  side  of  the  harhour,  Is 
Lantern  Hill,  a  similar  knoll,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
chapel,  now  converted  into  a  harbour-light.  A  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  enjoyed  on  the  Pier  (id.'),  after  which  we  may  skirt  the  S. 
side  of  the  harbour  to  Rapparee  Cove  and  ascend  the  lofty  Heles- 
horough  (460  ft. ;  extensive  view;  donkey  nearly  to  the  top,  isJ). 

The  most  frequented  resort  near  Ilfracombe  is  the  'Tor  Walks, 
a  promenade  running  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  hills  to  the  W. 
of  the  town ,  and  almost  challenging  comparison  with  the  Great 
Orme  Drive  at  Llandudno  (p.  282),  The  entrance  (adm.  Id.*)  is 
near  the  Baths,  Northfleld  Road.  From  the  middle  of  the  Tor  Walks 
we  may  descend  to  the  pretty  little  White  Pebble  Bay,  on  the  W. 
side  of  Tor  Point,  By  climbing  the  fence  at  the  end  of  the  Tor 
Walks  and  keeping  to  the  left  (inland)  across  the  downs,  we  can 
join  the  path  to  Lee  described  below. 

Environs.  Walk  to  Lee  and  Morthoe,  5-6  M.  Starting  from  High 
St.  we  follow  Church  St.  and  proceed  in  a  straight  direction,  passing  to 
the  left  of  the  church,  to  a  narrow  lane  ascending  to  the  open  clifTs  (Z^ee 
Dovftu).  Or  we  may  ascend  Church  Hill,  pass  to  the  right  of  the  church, 
and  climb  a  zigzag  path ,  at  the  top  of  which  we  turn  to  the  left  and 
soon  reach  the  above-mentioned  lane  (to  the  right).  The  walk  along  the 
Downs  to  (2V2  H.)  Lee  is  very  pleasant.  A  little  way  down  tlie  descent 
to  Lee  Beach  we  pass  a  stile  and  notice-board  on  the  left,  indicating 
the  nearest  way  to  *Lee  Hotel,  which  lies  in  the  valley  about  V2  H*  from 
the  sea.  We  may  return  from  Lee  by  the  road,  which  passes  through 
Sktde  Valley.  —  Those  who  wish  to  prolong  the  walk  to  Horthoe  ascend 
the  steep  track  to  the  W.  of  Lee  Beach,  and  soon  reach  O/a  H.)  a  sign- 
post pointing  the  way  on  the  left  to  (2M.)  Hortboe  station  (p.  161).  We 
keep  straight  on,  however,  and  pass  through  two  gates,  beyond  the 
second  of  which  is  a  sign-post  showing  the  way  to  Bull  Point.  At  the 
gate  which  we  next  pass  we  descend  to  the  left  along  the  hedgerow  and 
soon  strike  the  path  again.  On  crossing  the  brook  at  the  bottom  of  the 
combe  we  take  the  higher  path,  ascending  to  the  left,  which  soon  brings 
us  to  the  (1  M.)  road,  close  to  a  white  gate.  To  visit  O/a  M.)  Bull  Point 
Liffhihouie  we  pass  through  this  gate,  to  which  we  have  to  return  in 
any  case  to  pursue  our  route  to  Horthoe.  For  the  latter  we  follow  the 
road  towards  the  left,  passing  through  several  other  gates,  to  (IV2  M.) 
Korthoe  (Chichester  Inn),  with  an  E.E.  church  (restored),  containing  the 
interesting  tomb  of  William  de  Tracey  (1332),  generally  confounded  with 
Thomas  Becket's  murderer  (see  pp.  38,  180).  About  V2  H.  farther  on  is 
Barracane  Bay,  the  beach  of  which  is  composed  almost  wholly  of  shell- 
debris ;  and  adjoining  this  on  the  W.  are  the  extensive  sands  of  Wolla- 
conibe  Bay.  (Donkey  from  Barracane  Bay  to  Morthoe  S^rf.;  seat  in  a 
vehicle  from  Morthoe  to  Morthoe  station  6(2.)  About  1  M.  due  W.  of 
Morthoe  is  Morte  Point,  a  savage  rocky  promontory  that  does  not  belie 
its  name,  commanding  a  fine  view.  It  is  reached  by  passing  across  the 
land  of  a  farmer  who  charges  2d.  for  the  privilege.  There  is  a  local 
saying  to  the  effect  that  'Morte  is  the  place  on  earth  which  Heaven 
made  last  and  the  Devil  will  take  first".  We  may  now  return  to  Ilfra- 
combe  by  coast,  road,  or  railway  (see  p.  161). 

Another  popular  short  walk  is  to  Tno  Poit  (790  ft.),  2V2  M.  to  the 
S.  We  may  go  by  the  old  Barnstaple  road  along  the  ridge,  leading  S. 
from  Church  St.,  and  return  by  the  new  road  through  the  valley. 

A  third  favourite  excursion  is  the  walk  or  drive  to  (4s/4  M.)  Combe 
Martin,  which  is  described  below  as  part  of  the  charming  route  to 
'<ynton  and  Lynjnoath.CB.  21).   Bele,  Berry  Narbor,  and  Watermouth,  see 
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below.  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Chambereombe^  to  (7  H.)  Braunton 
and  Braunton  Burrows  (p.  161),  to  (6  M.)  Oeorgeham^  Bide/ord,  Barnstaple 
(coach  via  Braunton  35.,  return-fare  is.  6cf.),  etc. 

No  one  should  leave  Ilfracombe  on  his  return  towards  the  E.  without 
having  seen  Clovelly  (p.  167). 

21.  From  Il&acombe  to  Lynton  (Lynmoath)  and 
Minehead. 

Camp.  Map  J  p.  160. 

37  M.  This  route  mjiy  be  accomplished  either  by  road  or  by  cliff- 
path  along  the  coast.  All  tolerable  pedestrians  are  strongly  advised 
to  choose  the  latter,  which  is  one  of  the  most  charming  walks  in 
England.  In  either  case  the  journey  should  be  broken  for  at  least 
a  night  or  two  at  Lynton  or  Lynmouth  (p.  166).  —  During  summer 
Coaches  ply  daily  from  Ilfracombe  to  (17  M.)  Lynton  (fare  4-5».;  return 
7s.),  and  from  Lynton  to  (20  H.)  Minehead  (6«.  Qd.)\  and  it  is  possible  to 
make  the  entire  journey  in  one  day.  Walkers  may  obtain  night-quarters 
at  Combe  Martin,  ffunter's  Inn,  Lynton ,  and  Porlock, 

a.  By  Road. 

We  leave  Ilfracombe  by  Larkstone  Terrace  and  skirt  tbe  S.  base 
of  Hel€8boTOugh(j^,  162)  to  (I72  M.)  Hele,  below  which,  to  the  left, 
is  the  pretty  little  Hele  Bay.  The  old  road  to  Lynton  here  diverges 
to  the  right,  passing  (2  M.)  Berry  Narbor^  the  birthplace  of  Bishop 
Jewell  (1622-71),  a  village  with  a  Perp.  church  and  an  old  manor- 
house  (now  a  farm),  and  rejoins  the  new  road  at  (I72  M.)  Combe 
Martin  (see  below).  We  continue  to  follow  the  coast-road.  I74  M, 
(23/4  M.  from  Ilfracombe)  Watermouth^  a  pictnresqne  little  harbour, 
with  a  large  modern  castle.  By  crossing  a  small  stone  bridge  to  the 
left  we  may  visit  the  Smallmouth  Caves ,  in  a  rocky  little  glen 
descending  to  the  sea.  Opposite  the  castle  is  an  iron  gate  admitting 
to  a  path  by  which  the  foot-passenger  may  cut  oflf  about  Y2  Mi.  After 
about  1  M.  more  we  reach  Sandahay,  and  V2M.  farther  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  seaward  end  of  the  long  village  of  Combe  Martin 
(King* 8  Arms),  which  stretches  inland  for  a  distance  of  O/4  M.  The 
church,  partly  E.E.  and  partly  Perp.,  has  a  beautiful  Perp.  tower, 
100  ft.  high.  The  hill  to  the  left  is  named  the  Little  Hangman 
(755  ft.) ;  and  beyond  it,  farther  to  the  E.,  is  the  Great  Hangman 
or  Gurt  Down  (1080  ft.).  At  the  end  of  Combe  Martin  a  rough 
cross-country  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  Trentishoo  (p.  165)  and 
so  to  Lynton,  but  the  coach-road  ascends  to  the  right  (inland), 
affording  good  retrospects  of  the  coast.  At  (4^4  M.)  Blackmore  Gate 
(formerly  a  toll-bar)  we  turn  to  the  left  and  descend  to  (1^/4  M.) 
Parracombe  (Inn),  6  M.  from  Lynton ,  beyond  which  we  again 
ascend  and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  sea  near  Heddon's  Mouth. 
The  last  part  of  the  route  descends  through  the  valley  of  the  West 
Lyn , .  which  beyond  (4  M.)  Barbrook  Mill  is  very  picturesque. 
From  (3/4  M.)  Lyn  Bridge  (Inn)  the  descent  to  Lynton  is  rather 
steep.   At  the  (8/4  M.)  fork  those  bound  for  Lynton  (p.  166)  keep 
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to  the  left,  while  those  for  Lynmouth  (p.  166)  descend  to  the 
right. 

To  continue  our  journey  to  Minehead  -we  cross  the  bridge  at 
Lynmouth  and  ascend  the  long  and  steep  hill  (fine  retrospects)  to 
the  right  to  (2  M.)  Countisbury  (Blue  Ball  Inn).  About  halfway 
up,  a  path  on  the  left  dlyerges  to  SilUry  Sands. 

Beyond  Countisbury  the  road  skirts  the  N.  margin  of  Ezmoor 
Foreit,  a  tract  of  hilly  moorland,  about  30  sq.  M.  in  extent,  and  in 
many  respects  resembling  a  miniature  Dartmoor  (seep.  137),  though 
the  granite  tors  of  the  latter  are  here  replaced  by  the  less  rugged 
outline«  of  slate  and  sandstone  formations.  It  is  known  for  its  ponies, 
of  which  the  genuine  breed  is  now  rare,  its  red  cattle,  and  its 
sheep.  It  is  the  only  part  of  England  where  the  red  deer  still 
occurs  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  Exmoor  stag -hounds  attract 
numerous  visitors  (comp.  p.  128).  Good  fishing  is  afforded  by 
the  numerous  streamlets  traTersing  the  Forest.  The  highest 
point  of  Exmoor  is  Dunkery  Beacon  (1707  ft. ;  p.  164),  and  many 
of  its  other  hills  attain  an  elevation  of  1200-1600  ft  For  excur- 
sions into  or  across  Exmoor,  see  pp.  167,  168. 

About  1  M.  from  Countisbury  a  road  on  the  right  descends  to 
the  valley  of  the  Brendon  (p.  167).  To  the  left  we  have  fine  views 
over  the  Bristol  Channel,  with  the  Welsh  coast  in  the  background. 
Farther  on  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  Old  Barrow  (1135  ft.)  and  the 
entrance  to  Olenthome  (p.  168 ;  seen  below,  to  the  left),  and  then 
at  (2^2  M.)  County  Gate  (1060  ft.)  we  leave  Devon  and  enter 
Somerset.  To  the  right  are  MaZmamead  and  the  Badgeworthy  Olen 
(p.  167).  A  road  on  the  same  side  diverges  to  (1/2  M.)  Oare  Church 
and  the  Exmoor  KenneU  (seen  below,  to  the  right).  On  the  right, 
31/2  M.  farther  on,  a  road  diverges  to  Oareford,  and  at  the  so-called 
(1  M.)  White  Stones  another  on  the  same  side  leads  to  (5M.)  Exford 
(White  Horse),  an  angling  resort  on  the  Exe.  The  old  road  to 
West  Porlock  and  Porlock  (good  views)  diverges  to  the  left  about 
1/4  M.  farther  on,  while  the  easier  but  less  attractive  new  road  leads 
in  a  straight  direction  to  (2^/2  ^* ;  13  M.  from  Lynmouth)  — 

Porlock  (Loma  Doone ;  *8hip,  unpretending ;  Castle),  a  pictur- 
esque little  village  about  1/2  M.  from  the  sea,  between  Porlock  HiU 
and  Bossington  Beacon.  About  1  M.  to  the  W.,  on  the  old  road,  is 
West  Porlock,  and  V2  M.  beyond  it,  on  the  coast,  is  the  little  har- 
bour of  Porlock  Weir  (*Anchor  Inn). 

Porlock  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  (2-3  hrs.)  of  Dnnkery 
Beacon  (1707  ft.),  which  rises  about  4  M.  to  the  S.  Driving  is  practicable, 
vi&  Luekhamy  to  a  point  within  easy  reach  of  the  top,  hut  the  best 
pedestrian    route    is    by  Homer   Woods    and    Clouttham.     The    summit, 


which  is  marked  by  a  cairn,  commands  an  extensive  view,  including 
Brown  Willy  (p.  153),  Dartmoor,  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  the  S.  Welsh 
coast.  —  The  descent  may  he  made  on  the  S.W.  side  to  (SVs  M.)  Exford 


Beyond  Porlock  the  road  leads  somewhat  circuitously  to  (2  M.) 
^oVnicote,  where  it  skirts  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Acland  (to  the 
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right).  The  coach  goes  straight  on  to  (472  M.)  Minehead,  bat 
carriages  should  diverge  to  the  left  and  follow  the  much  pret- 
tier road  through  Selworthy  Oreen,  The  two  roads  reunite  at  a 
point  about  2^/2  M.  from  Minehead  (see  p.  168). 

5.  By  the  Comt. 

As  far  as  (4^/4  M.)  Combt  Martin  this  route  coincides  with  that 
just  described.  Instead,  however,  of  traversing  the  whole  length 
of  this  village ,  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  fountain,  nearly  oppo- 
site the  King's  Arms  Hotel  and  ascend  towards  Holstone  Down 
(1185  ft.).  [We  may,  however,  go  on  to  the  end  of  thfe  village 
before  turning  to  the  left.  The  roads  unite  on  the  top  of  the 
Down,  and  sign-posts  keep  us  right]  The  steep  ascent  from  Combe 
Martin  is  the  worst  bit  of  the  walk ,  and  the  view  is  limited. 
After  about  2  M.,  however,  we  reach  the  top  of  the  moor,  beyond 
which  we  have  easy  walking  and  views  of  increasing  attractiveness. 
As  we  descend  to  (3  M. ;  5  M.  from  Oombe  Martin)  Trentishoe^  we 
have  a  good  view  of  the  sea  in  front  of  us.  From  Trentishoe  we 
descend  rapidly  to  a  beautifully-wooded  little  combe ,  through 
which  we  proceed  to  (8/4  M.)  ^Hunter's  Inn  (unpretending),  charm- 
ingly situated  in  a  valley  about  1 M.  from  the  sea  (angling-ticket  is. 
per  day).  From  this  point  we  may  go  on  to  (o  JA.)  Lynton  by  road, 
joining  the  coach-road  (p.  163)  after  3  M.  Walkers,  however,  turn 
to  the  left  and  follow  the  path  along  the  side  of  the  combe  in 
which  the  inn  lies.  This  is  finely  wooded  at  first,  but  changes  its 
character  completely  before  reaching  the  sea  at  (1  M.)  *Heddoh'8 
Mouth,  where  the  scene  is  one  of  singular  wildness.  From  Heddon's 
Mouth  a  path  has  been  cut  along  the  clifiPs  to  (11/2  M.)  *WoodaBay, 
one  of  the  finest  walks  in  England.  Here  our  path  merges  in  a 
cart-track ,  and  at  the  fork  we  take  the  lower  branch  to  the  left, 
soon,  however,  again  ascending.  Beyond  Wooda  Bay  we  reach  Lee 
Bay,  and  at  its  farther  side  we  pass  through  (IY2  ^0  &  g^^^ 
opening  on  a  private  road  across  the  grounds  of  Lee  Abbey,  a 
modem  mansion,  which  we  pass  on  the  left. 

The  promontory  to  the  K.  of  the  Abbey  is  called  *Dnty  Point,  and 
permission  to  visit  it  may  be  obtained  at  the  house.  A  legend  relates 
that  a  lady  of  the  family  of  Whiehchalse,  the  former  owners  of  Lee 
Abbey,  here  put  an  end  to  her  grief  by  throwing  herself  into  the  sea. 
—  To  continue  our  walk  to  Lynton  we  need  not  return  to  the  Abbey,  but 
may  make  our  way  along  the  cliffs  to  the  Valley  of  Bocks  (see  below). 

We  leave  Lee  Abbey  grounds  by  another  lodge-gate  and  enter 
the  so-called  (1/2  M.)  *Valley  of  Books,  with  the  Castle  Rock  (good 
view  from  the  top)  to  the  left  and  the  Cheesewring  to  the  right. 
The  road  through  the  valley  leads  to  (IV2  M.)  Lynton,  but  it  is 
better  to  follow  the  clifif-path  (the  *North  Walk),  which  diverges 
to  the  left  and  leads  round  the  rocky  mass  known  as  Ragged  Jack, 
beyond  the  Oastle  Rock.    This  path  brings  us  out  about  halfway 
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between  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  the  one  lying  below  us  to  the  left 
and  the  other  above  us  to  the  right. 

Continuation  of  the  rente  to  Minehead,  see  p.  168. 

Lynton  and  Lynmonth.  —  Hotels  at  Lynion:  *  Valley  of  Rocks, 
table  d'lidto  6«.,  B.  &  A.  4<.  6d.^  "Castle,  B.  &.  A.  U.  6d.,  D.  4«.  6d.,  tbese 
two  with  fine  views  5  Lynton  Cottage,  an  annexe  of  the  Castle,  in  pretty 
grounds;  Ckown. — ki  Lyivmouth:  Bath,  well  spoken  of;  Lyndale  Hotel, 
B.  &  A.  3».  6d.,  table  d'hote  B.  2«.,  1).  3«.;  *Toks  Park  Hotel,  a  d^pen- 
dance  of  the  last,  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  sea,  B.  2$.  6<i.,  D.  3s.;  Lyn- 
mouth Pbivatk  Hotel,  with  restaurant. 

A  Cliff  Hallway  (gradient  1 :  i'/O,  opened  in  1890.  now  connects  Lyn- 
mouth and  Lynton,  beginning  near  the  pier  and  ending  near  the  Valley 
of  Rocks  Hotel  (V2  min.  \  return-fare  4d.)«  The  railway  is  worked  hy 
water-power,  and  the  cars  are  drawn  by  steel  ropes. 

Lynton  and  Lynmouth ,  though  actually  as  well  as  nominally 
distinct,  are  in  so  many  ways  complementary  to  each  other 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  treat  of  them  separately. 
Lynmouth,  one  of  the  loveliest  villages  in  England,  lies  below, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  East  I/yn  and  West  Lyn,  two  little  streams 
which  unite  their  waters  just  before  reaching  the  sea.  Lynton 
stands  400  ft.  higher,  at  the  top  of  the  steep  cliff  enclosing  the 
narrow  little  valley.  Lynmouth  has  the  advantage  of  being  close 
to  the  sea  (though  the  bathing  is  not  good),  and  is  the  natural 
starting-point  for  many  of  the  pleasantest  valley-excursions.  Lyn- 
ton, on  the  other  hand,  enjoys  finer  views  and  a  much  more  open 
and  bracing  situation.  There  is  a  small  pier  at  Lynmouth,  with  a 
tower  at  the  end  of  it ;  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the  place. 

Shelley  stayed  at  Lynmouth  for  some  time  in  1812,  soon  after  his 
marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook.  The  'myrtle-twined*  cottage  he  occupied 
was  the  last  on  the  left,  looking  towards  the  sea;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt 
since  his  time. 

The  streams  near  Lynmouth  aflbrd  excellent  trout,  salmon-peel,  and 
salmon  fishing.  Tickets  are  issued  for  various  districts  at  charges  rang- 
ing from  I5.  for  a  dayto30-40«.  for  the  season  (information  at  the  hotels). 

The  prettiest  way  from  Lynton  to  Lynmouth,  or  vice  verst  (about 
1/2  M.),  is  through  the  grounds  of  the  Lynton  Cottage  Hotel.  Close 
to  the  Lyndale  Hotel  is  the  gate  of  ^Qlenlyn  (adm.  6d. ;  1-3  pers. 
Is. ;  closed  on  Sun.),  in  the  grounds  of  which  is  a  pretty  walk 
0/2  M-)  along  the  lower  course  of  the  West  Lyn.  The  mingled 
rock,  wood,  and  water  scenery  recalls  the  Torrent  Walk  at  Dol- 
gelley  (p.  298).  —  Perhaps  the  best  view  of  the  two  villages  and 
their  immediate  surroundings  is  obtained  from  Summerhouse  Hill  or 
Lyn  Cliffy  *eight  hundred  feet  of  upright  wall,  which  seem  ready 
to  topple  down  into  the  nest  of  be-myrtled  cottages  at  its  foot'*,  the 
top  is  reached  in  V2  l^r*  ^y  ^  V^^^  ascending  from  Lynmouth. 

Excuriions  from  Lynmouth  and  Lynton. 

1.  To  Watkrsmeet,  Bookford,  and  thk  Doone  Valley,  10  M.    We 

leave  Lynmouth  by  the  road  leading  to  the  K.,  between  the  Lyndale  Hotel 

and  a  chapel,  and  beyond  the  last  house  take  the  path  to  the  left.    This 

loon  brings  us  to   0/2  M.)   a  small  bridge  over  the  £!a8t  Lyn^  which  we 

-OSS.    Wo  then  follow  the  path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  which 
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here  runs  throngh  a  narrow  and  richly  wooded  glen ,  with  lofty  wood- 
clad  or  rocky  hills  on  either  side  (Ene  views).  After  about  1^4  M.  we  cross 
the  river  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  in  1/4  ^*  ii^ore  reach  a  wooden  bridge, 
just  below  the  confluence  of  the  East  Lyn  and  Combe  Park  Water, 
which  is  known  as  the  *Waternneet.  The  best  plan  is  to  continue  to 
ascend  on  the  left  bank  as  far  as  the  actual  junction  (just  opposite  a 
cottage-villa  on  the  other  side)  and  pursue  the  path  a  few  yards  farther 
to  the  rustic  bridge  over  the  Coombe  Park  stream.  [Those  who  do  not 
wish  to  walk  farther  may  now  return  to  Lynmouth  by  the  road,  on  the 
left  bank. J  We  then  retrace  our  steps  to  the  wooden  bridge  mentioned 
above,  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  £.  Lyn,  and  follow  the  path,  which 
continues  to  ascend  the  stream,  passing  at  the  back  of  the  above-mentioned 
cottage.  Farther  on,  the  path  runs  high  above  the  rirer,  passes  through 
Nuteomb*  Wood,  crosses  an  open  hillaide,  and  re-enters  the  woods  by  a 
wooden  gate.  A  little  farther  on,  a  path  diverges  to  the  right  to  the 
so-called  *Long  Poof,  a  dark  and  gloomy  stretch  of  the  river,  at  the  end 
of  which  is  a  small  waterfall.  Returning  to  the  main  path  we  soon 
reach  a  bridge  crossing  to  (3  H.  from  Watersmeet)  Rockford  (Inn).  We 
now  follow  the  road,  also  leading  along  the  left  bank  of  the  East  Lyn, 
•or,  as  it  is  here  called,  Brendon  Water,  to  (1  H.)  Milltlade  (Abbey  Inn). 
The  walking  part  of  the  excursion  may  be  conveniently  shortened  by 
hiring  a  pony-carriage  (either  at  the  inn  or  at  a  house  at  the  other  end 
of  the  village)  from  Hillslade  to  Halmsmead  and  back  (6«.;  to  Malmsmead, 
and  back  to  Lynmouth  8<.;  waiting  at  Malmsmead  included).  —  As  we 
leave  Hillslade  the  road  from  Gountisbury  (see  p.  164)  joins  ours  on  the 
left,  while  opposite  begins  the  direct  pedestrian  route  over  the  moors  to 
the  (21/4  M.)  Doone  Valley.  2  M.  Maimsmead  consists  of  a  group  of  two 
or  three  small  farmhouses,  at  which  tea  and  plain  refreshments  may  be 
•obtained.  Oarriages  must  be  left  here  and  the  rest  of  the  way  pursued 
on  foot.  We  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Badffoworthy  Water  by  a  cart-track 
for  about  Va  M.,  and  then  follow  a  footpath  which  runs  along  the  stream. 
After  about  V2  M.  more  a  stream  descending  from  the  right  into  the  Badge- 
worthy  Water  is  said  to  be  that  which  suggested  the  ^Waterslide'  in 
Mr.  Blackmore's  well-known  novel.  Readers  of  ^Lorna  Doone'  will  be 
disappointed  if  they  expect  to  find  a  close  resemblance  between  the 
descriptions  of  the  book  and  the  actual  facts  of  nature.  The  'Waterslide' 
is  a  very  mild  edition  of  the  one  up  which  little  John  Ridd  struggled  so 
painfully;  and  the  "Soone  Valley  itself,  instead  of  being  defended  by  a 
'fence  of  sheer  rock'  and  approached  by  'three  rough  arches,  jagged, 
black,  and  terrible',  is  enclosed  by  rounded  though  somewhat  bleak  moor- 
land hills.  The  home  of  the  Doones  is  a  side-valley  opening  to  the  right 
about  1/9  If*  beyond  the  Waterslide ;  and  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
their  huts  may  be  observed  on  each  side  of  the  mound  which  divides  it 
into  two  branches.  Towards  the  close  of  the  17th  cent,  this  valley  was 
the  stronghold  of  the  Doones,  a  band  of  outlaws,  who  lived  here,  like  a 
Highland  clan  on  the  Lowland  borders,  by  levying  black-mail  on  the 
country  round.  The  tradition  of  their  terrible  strength  and  cruelty  is 
said  to  linger  still  in  the  neighbourhood;  particularly  the  story  of  their 
fiendish  cruelty  in  wantonly  murdering  a  sleeping  infant,  an  act  which 
finally  roused  the  country  to  exterminate  the  entire  nest  of  vipers.  But 
see  'Lorna  Doone\ 

By  the  direct  road-route  viS  Gountisbury  (comp.  p.  184) ,  Millalade, 
and  Malmsmead,  the  Doone  Valley  is  SVs  ^>  from  Lynmouth,  and  walkers 
may  make  it  1  H.  shorter  by  passing  direct  from  Millslade  over  the  moor 
to  Badgeworthy  (see  above).  We  may  now  return  by  any  of  the  routes 
above  indicated;  or  we  may  farther  vary  the  route  by  following  the  road 
from  Rockford  (see  above)  to  (»/«  M.)  Brendon  Church  and  («/4  M.)  H/ord 
Bridges,  near  Combe  Park  Gate.  We  are  here  about  2V«  M.  from  Lynton 
or  Lynmouth.  The  road  straight  on  leads  to  Lyn  Bridge  (p.  163)  and  Lyn- 
ton; that  to  the  right  descends  by  the  Combe  Park  Water  to  a  point 
above  the  Watertmeet  (see  above)  and  so  to  Lynmouth,  Summerhouse  Bill 
may  be  included  by  a  digression  from  either  road  (sign-posts).  —  Walkers, 
who  wish  to  see  some  of  the  wildest  parts  of  Exmoor,  may  proceed  to 
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the  W.  over  the  hill  between  the  Bltdgeworthy  yalley  and  the  (3Va  M.) 
Chalk  Watt  valley  and  descend  (\tiX)  along  the  latter  stream  to  (IVz  M.) 
Gareford  (p.  164),  which  is  2  M.  by  road  (via  Oare)  from  Malmsmead. 

2.  To  SiHOMSBATH,  10  M.  For  this  excursion,  which  takes  us  into 
the  heart  of  Exmoor,  we  may  start  from  either  Lynton  or  Lynmouth. 
From  the  former  we  proceed  by  Lyn  Bridgt  to  (2V2  H.)  Jlford  Bridges 
(p.  167),  while  from  the  latter  we  reach  the  same  point  by  the  road 
by  which  we  began  our  walk  to  Watersmeet.  From  Ilford  Bridges  we 
follow  the  road  leading  due  8.  (to  the  £.  the  road  to  Brendon,  see  above), 
and  after  Vs  M.  turn  to  the  lefr,  passing  Bridge  Ball,  We  next  (1/4  M.) 
turn  to  the  right,  beyond  the  gate  of  Brendon  Parsonage,  and  thence 
follow  the  road  which  leads  to  the  S.,  straight  across  Exmoor  (p.  164), 
to  (61/2  M.)  Simonsbath.  The  Forest  proper  is  entered  at  (2V2  M.)  the 
so-called  Two  QaU»  (now  one  only),  where  we  pass  into  Somerset.  To 
the  left  is  the  head  of  the  DoiMt  Valley  (p.  167) ;  to  the  right  rise  Chap' 
man  Barrows  (1670  ft.)  and  Exe  Head  Bill.  About  IV4  M.  farther  on  we 
cross  the  Exe.  —  2V2  M.  Simonsbath  (Jnn)y  on  the  Barle^  is  named  from 
a  pool  a  little  higher  up,  which  tradition  connects  with  Sigismund,  the 
dragon-slayer.  From  Simonsbath  we  go  on  (S.£.)  by  the  Tor  Steps  to 
(16  M.)  Dulverion  (see  p.  123)  or  (due  S.)  to  (10  H.)  Bouih  Molion  (p.  128). 
The  return-route  to  Lynmouth  may  be  varied  by  proceeding  to  the  B. 
to  (41/2  M.)  Exford^  and  thence  to  the  N.  to  (6  H.)  the  White  Stones  (p.  164; 
10  M.  from  Lynmouth).  ->  A  coach  plies  from  Lynmouth  to  Dulverion 
(p.  128  i  fare  6«.  6d.). 

Other  excursions  which  no  visitor  to  Lynton-Lynmouth  should  fail 
to  make  are  those  to  the  (1  H.)  Valley  of  Rocks^  (1  H.)  Xes,  and  (4  H.) 
Meddon's  Mouth,  and  to  (7  H.)  Glenlhome  by  the  cliff-path  (see  below). 
These  should  be  preferred  to  the  Simonsbath  route.  Short  walks  may 
be  taken  to  (2  H.)  Countisbury  via  the  Tors,  to  Hollardy  Hill,  at  the  £. 
end  of  the  North  Walk  (p.  166),  to  Sillery  Sands  (p.  164),  etc. 

CoAOHss  to  Ilfracombe,  see  p.  163^  to  Minehead,  see  p.  163;  to  Barn^ 
staple,  see  p.  161.  —  Exgdbsiom  Steambss  ply  in  summer  between  Lyn- 
mouth, Ilfraeomhe,  and  Bristol  (p.  113)* 

OONTINTTATION     OF     OOAST   RoUTB    TO    MiNBHEAD.       FrOm    LyU- 

mouth  to  (2M.)  Countisbury  we  follow  the  road  described  at  p.  164. 
Instead  of  continuing  In  a  straight  direction  throngh  the  village, 
we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  to  the  right  of  the  church ,  and  follow  an 
obvious  cliff-path,  affording  lovely  views.  To  the  left  is  the  pro- 
montory called  the  Foreland,  This  path  ends  after  less  than  1  M., 
near  the  edge  of  a  wide  and  deep  combe.  "We  must  choose  our  own 
line  in  crossing  this,  and  perhaps  the  easiest,  though  not  the 
shortest  way,  is  to  keep  up  the  side  of  the  combe  to  a  point  where 
it  becomes  a  good  deal  shallower.  On  the  other  side  of  the  combe 
we  strike  a  cart-track,  which  we  descend  to  the  left  (towards  the 
sea)  as  far  as  a  (1/2  M.)  gate.  Beyond  this  the  cart-track  continues 
to  descend  to  Countishury  Cove,  but  we  follow  the  higher  path  to 
the  right.  At  the  next  fork  we  take  the  lower  path  and  follow  it, 
avoiding  all  divergences  either  up  or  down.  After  passing  nu- 
merous combes,  some  wooded  and  some  bare,  we  reach  a  small 
iron  gate  (4  M.  from  Countisbury),  marking  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  of  Glenthorne,  and  a  little  later  the  footpath  passes 
through  an  archway  and  joins  the  avenue.  This  brings  us  in  sight 
of  (V2  ^0  *CHentliorne  House  (not  shown),  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  small  plateau  overlooking  the  sea.  Visitors  are  admitted  to 
ill  parts  of  the  beautiful  little  glen,  and  those  who  do  not  fear  a 
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small  addition  to  the  "walk  sboiild  follow  part  at  least  of  the  wind- 
ing avenue  leading  to  the  road  (3M. ;  1 1/2  M.  only  in  a  straight  line). 
In  continuing  onr  coast-walk  from  Glenthorne  House  we  cross 
a  small  paddock,  a  road,  and  another  field,  and  reach  a  gate  leading 
into  the  woods,  where  the  coast-path  proper  is  resumed.  At  first 
it  is  sometimes  not  clear  which  of  numerous  diverging  paths  we 
should  follow,  hut  as  a  rule  we  avoid  descending  and  keep  to  the 
right.  In  a  short  time  yfe  reach  a  deep  wooded  comhe,  which  wo 
have  to  ascend  towards  the  right  for  a  considerable  distance  (partly 
in  zigzags)  before  we  reach  a  feasible  point  for  crossing.  On  the 
other  side  we  descend  to  the  left,  and  reach  a  cart-track  leading  to 
the  right  along  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  here  mostly  clothed  with  wood. 
We  keep  as  much  as  possible  at  the  same  level,  avoiding  side- 
paths  up  and  down,  till  we  reach  (4  M.  from  Glenthorne)  Culhone, 
in  a  narrow  little  combe  containing  what  is  said  to  be  the  smallest 
church  in  England  (33  ft.  long  and  12  ft.  wide) ;  refreshments  at  a 
cottage.  Until  lately  pedestrians  were  allowed  to  continue  their 
walk  by  a  pleasant  roadf  leading  through  the  grounds  of  Ashley 
Combe^  the  seat  of  Lord  Lovelace,  whose  first  wife  was  Lord  Byron's 
daughter  Ada  (d.  1852).  The  house  stands  on  an  artificial  plateau, 
with  a  tunnel  below  it.  This  road,  however,  is  now  closed,  and  we 
have  to  follow  the  old  road,  which  runs  a  little  lower  down  through 
the  luxuriant  woods  here  clothing  the  steep  slopes  descending  to 
the  sea.  IV2M.  Porlock  Weir  (•Anchor),  ^2  M.  beyond  which  are 
West  Porlock  and  (1  M.  farther)  Porlock  (p.  164).  This  is  the  end 
of  the  finest  part  of  the  coast  walk,  and  the  traveller  will  not  lose 
much  by  completing  his  journey  to  (61/2  M.)  Minehead  by  coach 
(comp.  p.  166).  Those,  however,  who  prefer  to  continue  walking 
proceed  N.  E.  from  Porlock  to  (1 M.)  Bossington  Beacon,  They  then 
follow  the  top  of  the  ridge,  passing  (1  M.)  a  cairn  marking  the 
highest  part  of  North  Hill,  About  2M.  farther  on  they  may  diverge 
to  the  left  to  visit  (1/2  M.)  Oreenaley,  and  make  their  way  thence 
by  the  coast  to  (1^2  M.)  Minehead ;  or  they  may  proceed  to  (I72  ^0 
Minehead  direct  along  the  ridge.  Minehead^  see  p.  128. 

22.  From  London  to  Gloucester  and  Hereford. 

Valley  of  the  Wye. 

144  M.  Great  Wsstern  Railway  in  41/4-672  brs.  (fares  25«.  6d.,  19«. 
3(i.,  i2s.  SVa^-i  return  42«.  6d.,  32*.  3<f.)i  to  Gloucester  (114  M.)  in3-4V4  hrs. 
(fares  20i.,  15«.,  9«.  Qd. ;  return  Sit.,  264.). 

From  London  (Paddington)  to  (771/4  M.)  Swindorh,  see  R.  16.  The 
Gloucester  line  now  runs  towards  the  N.W.  and  passes  (81  M.) 
Purton  (p.  liv)  and  (85V2  M.)  Miruty.  —  91  M.  Kemble  Junction. 

Fbom  Esmble  to  G1BBNCB8TBS,  4V3  M.,  railway  in  10-15  minutes.  — 
Cirencester  (Fleece;  King^i  Head),  pronounced  Oiuetm',  tbe  Corinium  of 
the  Romans,  is  an  ancient  town  with  8500  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Churns 
amid  the  Cotswold  Hitts.  *Our  town  of  Cicester  in  Gloucestershire'  is 
mentioned    by    Shakespeare  (Eichard  II.,  v.  6).    It  possesses  one  of  the 
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.chief  wool-markets  of  England,  and  is  also  a  hanting-eentre  of  some  re- 
putation. The  Parish  Church,  which  has  been  carefully  restored,  is  a 
handsome  Perp.  building;  it  has  a  chapel  with  a  beautiful  fan-vaulted 
roof,  numerons  brasses,  and  a  tower  134  ft.  high.  The  *'Corinium  Museum 
contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. About  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town  is  the  well-known  Royal 
Agriculiural  College^  A  pleasant  drive  may  be  taken  in  Oakley  Park, 
belonging  to  Earl  Bathurst,  an  ancestor  of  whom  Cwho  plants  like  Bath- 
urst'}  was  frequently  the  host  of  Alexander  Pope;  Swift  also  writes 
of  his  visits  to  Oakley.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  W.  is  Thames  Head,  the  reputed 
source  of  the  Thames.  —  An  omnibus  runs  from  Cirencester  to  (8  M.) 
Fair/ord  (p.  187;  Is.  6d.). 

Another  branch-line  runs  f^om  Kemble  Junction  to  0  M.)  Tetburp 
(White  Hart). 

We  now  enter  Gloucestershire.  Beyond  the  long  Sapperton 
Tunnel  we  emerge  in  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Stroudwater,  — 
99  M.  Brimacombe,  —  102  M.  Stroud  (Imperial;  Qeorge ;  BailwayJ^ 
a  oloth-manufacturing  town  with  7535  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  hill.  —  105  M.  Stonehouae,  which  is  also  a  station 
on  the  Midland  line  from  Bath  to  Gloucester  (see  p.  112).  Beyond 
Stonehouse  the  line  runs  side  by  side  with  the  Midland  Railway 
for  a  short  distance,  and  affords  fine  views  to  the  left  of  the  Welsh 
hills  beyond  the  valley  of  the  iS^cuem.  To  the  right  rise  i\ieCotswolds. 

114  M.  Gloucester.  ~  Hotels.  "Bell,  Southgate  St.,  R.  &  A.  4«.; 
Spbead  Eagle,  Foregate  St. ;  New  Inn,  Northgate  (see  p.  171) ;  Ram,  South- 
gate  St.;  Wellington,  opposite  the  stations;  Fowler's  Temperance.  — 
Railway  Refreshment  Rooms, 

American  Goniular  Agent,  Mr.  Charlts  E.  Portlock. 

Cabs  for  1-2  pers.  is.  per  mile,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. ;  per  hour  2s.  Qd. 
—  Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  principal  streets. 

Hallway  Stations.  The  stations  of  the  G.  W.  Railmty  (for  London, 
Hereford,  Cheltenham,  South  Wales,  etc.)  and  the  Mid.  Railway  (for 
Cheltenham,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  etc.)  adjoin  each  other  in  Station  Boad. 

Steamers  (small  and  crowded)  ply  in  summer  to  Tewkesbury  (p.  182), 
calling  near  Deerhurst  (p.  IBS),  and  through  the  ship-canal  to  Sharpness 
(p.  170). 

Oloueester,  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  the  capital  of  Gloucester- 
shire, and  the  see  of  a  bishop  (see  p.  118),  contains  36,560  inhab. 
and  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn^  on  the 
site  of  the  British  Caer  Qlowe  ('fair  city')  and  the  Roman  Qleimm, 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  agricultural  produce  and  in  the 
minerals  of  the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  177)  and  also  imports  large 
quantities  of  corn  and  timber  for  Birmingham  and  the  Midlands. 
Its  trade  is  facilitated  by  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley  Ship  Canal, 
•Which  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Severn  iX  Sharpness^  17- M.  lower 
'down ,  where  the  river  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  3/4  M.  long.  The 
most  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  city  is  the  siege 
of  1643,  when  it  successfully  resisted  the  Royalists  for  a  month  and 
compelled  them  to  retire.  In  consequence  of  this  'malignity^  its 
fortifications  were  dismantled  at  the  Restoration.  The  ground-plan 
of  the  Roman  settlement  is  still  preserved  in  the  four  main  streets, 
which  meet  at  right  angles  in  the  centre  of  the  town  and  are  named 
after  the  points  of  the  compass  (Northgate^  Southgate^  etc.). 
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The  ^Cathedral  (Holy  TrinHy)j  a  rery  handsome  and  elaborate- 
ly adorned  building,  occupies  a  site  that  has  been  consecrated  to 
religious  purposes,  since  the  7th  century.  A  nunnery  was  founded 
here  by  Wulphere,  the  first-  Christian  king  of  Mercla,  about  670, 
and  was  followed  by  a  monastery  (821),  which  was  transferred 
from  secular  canons  to  Benedictine  monks  in  10*22.  In  its  pre- 
sent form  the  body  of  the  church  is  the  work  of  Abbot  Serlo,  at 
the  end  of  the  11th  cent. ;  but  this  Norman  core  was  most  skil- 
fully altered  and  recs^sed,  chiefly  in  the  14th  cent,  and  the  general 
external  appearance  of  the  edifice  is  thoroughly  Perpendicular. 
The  interior  of  the  Nave^  the  Crypt^  and  the  Chapter  House  are 
Norman ;  the  Cloisters  date  from  1361-1412 ;  the  W.  Facade  and 
the  beautiful  S,  Porch  were  added  in  1421-1437;  the  stately 
*Tower  (225  ft.  high),  with  its  beautiful  tracery  and  pinnacles, 
and  the  Lady  Oiapel  .belong  to  the  second  half  of  the  15th  century. 
The  Cathedral  suffered  considerably  in  the  Civil  Wars,  when  the 
Parliamentarians  are  said  to  have  stabled  their  horses  in  the  clois- 
ters (1641).  The  whole  edifice  has  undergone  .a  careful  restoration 
under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Mr.  Waller. 
The  ogee  arch  Is  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  later  work 
tl4-15th  cent).  The  Cathedral  is  420  ft  long  and  144  ft  wide; 
height  of  nave  68  ft.,  of  choir  86  ft  The  nave  is  open  free;  the  E. 
part,  including  the  crypt,  chapter-house,  and  cloisters,  on  payment 
of  6d. ;  the  daily  services  are  at  10.30  a.  m.  and  3  p.  m.  The  church 
was  raised  to  cathedral  dignity  in  1641,  having  previously  been 
Included  in  the  diocese  Of  Worcester.  It  U  now  associated  with 
Bristol,  the  two  chapters  receiving  the  cong€  d'elire  alternately 
(comp.  p.  118).  Comp.  the  handbook  by  Waller  and  the  illustrated 
account  by  Moore  (1«.). 

Interior.   With  the  exception  of  the  two  weatemmost  bays,  the  arciies 


glass  is  modern,  but  there  ar&  two  imient  windows  (easily  distinguish- 
able)  in  the  N.  aisle.  In  this  aisle  is  a  good  monument  to  tfrs,  Morley 
(d.  1784),  by  Flaxman ;  and  there  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Jenner  (1749-1823),  a 
native  of  the  county  (comp.  p.  122),  at  the  W.  end  of  the  nave.  The  Dec. 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  S.  aisle  dates  from  about  1318.  —  In  the  Tran- 
septs, we  meet,  according  to  Hr.  Willis,  the  earliest  known  approach 
to  the  Perp.  style^  engrafted  on  the  Korman  frame-work.  The  vaulting 
under  the  tower  is  apparently  supported  by  curious  flying  arches,  which 
are  perhaps  unique.  The  reliquary  in  the  K.  trutsept  is  one  of  the  few 
pieces  of  £.E.  work  in  the  church  (13th  cent.). 

The  *Choib,  which  begins  one  bay  to  the  W.  of  the  central  tower,  is 
a  magnificent  example  of  pure  Ferp.  character.  The  form  of  the  tracery, 
the  elaborate  vaulting,  the  panelled  walls,  the  vast  K.  window,  the  rich 
stalls,  taken  all  together,  produce  an  effect  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any 
other  choir  in  England.  Even  the  most  unobservant  visitor  will  see  at 
a  glance  how  the  choir  proper  forms  a  kind  of  Perp.  'cage'  inside 
the  original  Korman  frame,  the  screen  enclosing  it  being  carried  on  all 
sides  up  to  the  roof.  Or  it  may  be  compared  to  a  veil  or  film  of 
tracery  thrown  over  the  original  walls.  Mr.  Willis  believes  that  some  of 
the  Norman  columns  were  pared  down  to  harmonise  with  the  new  design. 
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The  date  of  this  (ca.  1351)  shows  that  the  Perp.  style  was  originated  and 
completed  by  the  masons  of  Gloucester.  In  the  ambulatory  of  the  choir 
the  original  ITorman  arches  and  piers  are  left  undisguised.  The  E. 
"Window  of  the  choir,  the  largest  in  England  (72  ft.  by  38  ft.),  is  filled 
with  fine  stained  glass  of  the  14th  eentury.  The  window  is  actually  wider 
than  the  side-walls  that  contain  it.  The  somewhat  unusual  feature  of  a 
window  at  the  W.  end  of  the  choir  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  latter  is 
much  higher  than  the  nave.  The  /SUtUs^  with  grotesque  miserere  carvings, 
date  from  the  14th  cent. ;  the  Reredot  is  modern.  The  beautiful  lieme 
vaulting  of  the  choir  should  also  be  noticed.  Between  the  Presbytery 
and  the  N.  ambulatory  Is  the ''Tomb  of  Edward  II.  (murdered  at  Berkeley 
Castle  in  ISSH"),  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  canopy.  The  possession  of  the 
body  of  this  unfortunate  monarch  proved  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
the  cathedral,  and  the  small  pulpit,  or  desk,  at  which  the  priest  stood 
to  receive  the  contributions  of  the  pious  pilgrims,  still  stands  at  the 
W.  end  of  the  ambulatory.  From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  ambulatory 
projects  Abbot  Boteler's  Chapel  (ca.  1445),  containing  the  *Tornb  of 
Robert  Ourthose  (d.  1135).,  Duke  of  Kormandy,  eldest  son  of  the  Con- 
queror, with  a  curious  effigy  in  Irish  bog-oak.  The  corresponding 
chapel  (both  chapels  are  polygonal)  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Philip^  and  there  are  also  chapels  at  the  ends  of  the  ambulatory  ad- 
joining the  transepts.  The  one  to  the  S.,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew^  has 
been  restored  and  adorned  with  elaborate  coloured  decorations  by  Mr. 
Gambier  Parry  (comp.  p.  440).  —  We  now  ascend  to  the  Triforium  of 
the  choir,  reached  by  winding  stairs  in  the  W.  turrets  of  the  transepts, 
which  occupies  the  whole  width  of  the  choir-aisles,  and  affords  access  to 
five  small  chapels  corresponding  to  those  below.  The  passage  at  its  E. 
end,  just  above  the  entrance  to  the  Lady  Chapel  (see  below),  is  known 
as  the  'Whispering  Gallery',  as  a  whisper  uttered  close  to  the  wall  at 
one  extremity  is  distinctly  audible  at  the  other. 

The  E.  termination  of  the  cathedral  is  formed  by  the  ^Ladt  Chapel 
(ca.  1490),  a  fine  Perp.  structure  with  old  stained  glass  (15th  cent.)  and  good 
lieme  vaulting.  It  has  been  narrowed  at  the  W.  end  so  as  not  to  obstruct 
the  light  of  the  great  E.  window  of  the  choir.  There  is  a  small  chapel  on 
each  side,  containing  the  tombs  of  two  bishops.  Above  the  chapels  are 
small  galleries,  which  may  have  been  used  by  choristers. 

The  ^Gloistbbs  (1350-1410),  which  have  no  rival  in  England,  are  en< 
tered  by  a  door  at  the  E.  end  of  the  H.  aisle  of  the  nave.  The  exquisite 
fan-vaulting  is  the  first  known  instance  of  its  kind  in  the  country.  The 
S.  walk  of  the  cloisters  contained  the  Scriptorium  of  the  monks,  and 
the  N.  walk  their  Lavatory.  —  From  the  E.  walk  of  the  cloisters  we 
enter  the  Chapter  House,  which  is  ITorman,  except  at  the  E.  end, 
where  a  large  Perp.  window  has  been  inserted.  A  staircase  ascends  from 
it  to  the  ^Cathedral  Librabt,  which  contains  a  copy  of  Coverdale''s  Bible 
(1535)  and  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  of  the  10th  century. 

The  Chtpt,  entered  from  the  S.  Transept,  is  mainly  of  Norman  work- 
manship, though  probably  including  relics  of  the  Saxon  abbey  (p.  171), 
and  preserves  the  original  plan  of  the  E.  end  of  the  church. 

The  top  of  the  To  web  (225  ft. ;  visitors  seldom  admitted)  commands  a 
very  extensive  view.  In  the  lower  part  of  it  hangs  *Great  Peter',  a  bell 
weighing  nearly  3  tons.    The  chimes  play  at  1,  5,  and  8  p.m. 

The  triennial  musical  festivals  held  alternately  in  the  cathedrals  of 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  and  Worcester,  for  the  performance  of  oratorios 
and  other  pieces  of  sacred  music,  are  very  numerously  attended. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral  lie  some  remains  of  the  Monastic  Buildings 
of  the  Benedictine  abbey  in  which  the  see  took  its  rise  (see  p.  171). 
These  include  the  so-called  ^Little  Cloisters'  (Perp.)  and  several  E.E. 
arches.  Three  or  four  ancient  Gateways  to  the  cathedral  -  precincts  still 
remain,  the  most  interesting  being  the  West  Oate  (12th  cent.),  in  St.  Mary's 
Square.  The  modern  cross  opposite  the  latter  is  a  memorial  to  Bishop 
Hooper^  who  suffered  martyrdom  on  this  spot  in  1555.  The  new  Episcopal 
'^'tiace  adjoins  the  monastic  remains.    The  picturesque  *Deanery,  to  the 

^f  the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral,  carefully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott, 
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is  the  old  Prior's  Lodge.  The  £.  end  of  the  fine  room  now  used  as  the 
Dean's  Library,  and  once  probably  the  Prior's  Chapel,  is  pure  l^orman  of 
the  nth  or  early  12th  cent. ;  and  the  cnrloas  ^slype'  beneath  it  is  of  the 
same  period.  The  back  part  of  the  Deanery  is  of  timber  and  dates  from 
the  12th  or  13th  cent. ;  it  contains  a  large  room  in  which  the  Gloucester 
Parliament  of  Richard  II.  (1877-99)  was  held. 

Gloucester  contains  about  12  other  churches,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  are  St,  Mary  le  Crypt  (Perp.),  8t,  Nicholas  (Perp.), 
St,  Mary  de  Lode^  and  St.  Michael,  from  the  tower  of  which  the 
curfew  is  still  sounded  every  OTening.  Near  the  docks  are  the 
scanty  remains  of  Llanthony  Priory,  originally  an  offshoot  from  the 
priory  of  that  name  In  Monmouthshire  (p.  191).  The  New  Inn 
is  an  interesting  hrick  and  timber  edifice ,  erected  about  1450  for 
the  accommodation  of  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  Edward  IL  (p.  172). 
—  On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town  is  a  Public  Park,  with  a  chalybeate 
spring.  The  Museum,  in  Brunswick  St,  contains  Roman  antiquities 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  horns  of  the  cow  from  which  Dr. 
Jenner  (p.  171)  procured  his  original  stock  of  lymph,  etc  (adm.  on 
Mon.  &  Wed.,  11-1  and  2-4,  2d. ;  Sat.  11  to  6  or  to  dusk,  Id.).  In 
Southgate  St.  is  a  timber-framed  house  once  occupied  by  Robert 
Raikes  (1736-1811),  a  native  of  Gloucester  and  the  founder  of  the 
first  Sunday  School  in  England ;  and  there  is  another  interesting 
old  house  in  a  passage  opposite  the  Fleece  Inn  in  Westgate  St  — 
Numerous  pleasant  walks  and  drives  may  be  taken  in  the  environs. 

From  Gloucester  to  Briitol  and  to  Both,  see  fi.  15;  to  Cheltenham 
and  Birminffhamy  see  R.  28.  Excursions  may  easily  be  made  to  the  Forett 
of  Dean  (p.  177)  and  the  Valley  of  the  Wyo  (p.  174). 

Passengers  for  Boss  and  Hereford  sometimes  change  carriages  at 
Gloucester  and  proceed  by  the  South  "Wales  Railway  (G.W.R.).  On 
quitting  the  town  ve  obtain  a  good  retrospect  of  the  cathedral,  and 
afterwards  enjoy  a  succession  of  fine  views  of  the  valley  of  the 
Severn.  About  2  M.  from  Gloucester  we  pass  (on  the  right)  Highnam 
Church,  the  Interior  of  which  was  elaborately  painted  by  the  late 
Mr.  Gambler  Parry  (p.  172),  whose  house,  Highnam  Court,  Is  seen 
on  the  same  side  farther  on.  —  At  (121 1/2  M.)  Grange  Court  our 
line  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to  South  Wales  (R.  24). 
Farther  on  we  pass  Blaisdon  Hill  on  the  right,  while  1  M.  to  the 
left  is  Flaxley  Abbey,  the  residence  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley's 
'Widow'  (Mrs.  Boevy).  To  the  right,  at  (126  M.)  Longhope,  rises 
May  Hill  (1000  ft).  127V2  M.  Micheldean  Road,  the  station  for 
(II/2M.)  Micheldean,  a  small  town  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Forest  of 
Dean,  with  a  church  containing  a  fine  oaken  roof.  The  train  now 
enters  Herefordshire,  a  pleasant  cattle  -  grazing  district,  which, 
according  to  Camden  (''Britannia  )  'would  scorne  to  be  considered 
seconde  to  any  other  county  throughout  all  England  for  fertilite  of 
soile',  adding  'that  for  three  W.W.W.  —  wheat,  wool,  water  —  it 
yieldeth  to  no  shire  In  England'.  The  traveller  should  not  omit  to 
taste  its  perry  and  cider.  To  the  left,  in  front  of  us,  rises  the  Penyard, 

132  M.  R0S8  (*Royal,  near  the  church,  with  a  fine  view,  B.  &A. 
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from  is.  6d.,  B.  2-3«.,  D.  3«.  6d.-5«. ;  Swan ;  King's  Head)^  a  pretty 
little  town  with  3725  Inhab.,  stands  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Wye, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  a  picturesque  bridge.  The*C/iurc/»,  a  hand- 
some Dec.  and  Perp.  building,  with  a  lofty  spire,  conspicuous  in  all 
Tiews  of  the  town,  contains  the  tomb  (in  the  chancel)  o{  JofinKyrle 
(d.  1724),  the  *Man  of  Ross'  immortalized  in  Pope's  well-known 
poem,  as  well  as  some  interesting  monuments  of  the  Redhall  family. 
Kyrle  also  planted  the  elms  in  the  churchyard,  and  inside  the 
church  are  two  offshoots  from  one  of  these  (now  dead),  which 
forced  their  way  below  the  wall.  The  house  of  this  eminent  philan- 
thropist on  500i.  a  year  is  in  the  market-place  and  is  marked  by  his 
bust  Opposite  is  the  TotcnflaK,  a  quaint  little  building,  supported 
by  pillars  of  red  sandstone.  A  lovely  view  of  the  Wye  is  obtained 
from  the  Prospect  Walk,  adjoining  the  churchyard. 


•Valley  of  the  Wye.  Ross  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
the  Lower  Wye^  the  ^devious  Vaga'  of  the  poet,  which  presents 
some  of  the  finest  river-scenery  in  the  country.  The  river  also  flows 
past  Tintem  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  England's  ecclesias- 
tical ruins,  while  Raglan,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  English 
castles,  is  within  easy  reach  of  its  banks.  The  Wye  flows  to  the  S. 
from  Ross,  passing  Monmouth,  and  joins  the  Severn  near  Chepstow 
(p.  177),  which  is  27  M.  distant  as -the  crow  flies,  but  about  40  M. 
by  the  windings  of  the  river. 

The  traveller  has  his  choice  of  road,  rail,  and  river;  the  last  route 
is  preferable,  and  it  may  be  combined  with  digressions  on  foot.  A  boat 
with  one  boatman  from  Ross  to  Goodrich  Castle  costs  6^^  to  Symond*s 
Tat  iO«.,  to  Monmouth  15«.,  to  Tintem  25<.,  to  Chepstow  S0«.-,  with  two 
men  about  one-half  more.  For  boats  apply  at  the  Hope  &  Anchor  Inn. 
Boats  may  also  be  hired  at  (iO^/z  M.)  Monmouth.  Perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  to  go  by  boat  to  Tintern  and  to  walk  thence  to  (61/4  M.)  Chepstow,  as 
the  lower  (tidal)  part  of  the  Wye,  except  at  high  tide,  is  disfigured  by 
ugly  mudbanks.  This  walk  also  includes  the  Wyndcliff  (p.  176),  con- 
sidered the  finest  single  point  in  the  valley.  Those  who  have  only  one 
day  at  their  disposal  should  visit  Symond's  Yat  and  Tintern  by  rail,  and 
walk  from  the  latter  to  Chepatow  by  the  Wyndcliff.  Monmouth  is  the 
best  stopping-place  for  those  who  devote  two  days  to  the  trip.  The  rail- 
way skirts  the  river  nearlv  the  whole  way,  and  most  of  the  stations  are 
close  to  its  banks.  The  times  and  fares  from  Boss  are  as  follows:  to 
(TVs  M.)  SymoncP*  Yat  in  25  min.  (fares  Is.  Qd.,  is.,  Q^id.  or  "n/ud.)-,  to 
(13  M.)  Monmouth  in  35  min.  (2s.  lOd.,  2s.  2d.,  is.  4d.  or  Is.  Id.);  to  (22  M.) 
Tiniei-n  in  1  hr.  (4s.  Qd.,  3s.  3d.,  2s.  id.  or  is.  lOd.);  to  (2T1/2M.)  Chepstow 
in  IVa-l'A  hr.  (6«.,  is.  id.,  Ss.  or  2s.  S^/id.).  Like  the  Severn,  the  Wye  is 
famed  for  its  salmon  (Hhere  is  salmons  in  both'),  and  the  fishery  brings  in 
a  yearly  rental  of  20,(XX){.  The  lower  Wye  forms  the  boundary  between 
Gloucestershire  and  Monmouthshire.  The  'coracle"*,  a  primitive  British 
boat  oAde  of  hides  or  canvas  stretched  over  a  frame  of  timber  or  wicker- 
work,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Wye?  and  Gilpin  ('The  Wye  Tour")  tells 
of  an  adventurous  boatman  who  went  from  the  Wye  to  Lundy  (p.  159) 
and  back  in  one  of  these  frail  craft. 

Leaving  Ross  by  boat  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  Wilton  Castle 
(12-16th  cent),  on  the  right  bank,  and  beyond  it  we  pass  under 
Wilton  Bridge.    Wilton  Castle  at  one  time  belonged  to  Thomas 
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Ouy,  who  'bequeathed  it  to  the  London  hospital  that  bears  his  name. 
About  41/2  M.  farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  are  Goodrich  Court, 
a  modern  imitation  of  a  mediaeval  mansion,  and  *Qoodrich  Castle^ 
a  fine  ruin  dating  partly  from  the  12th  cent.  (adm.  6d.).  It  was  at 
Goodrich  Castle  (in  1793)  that  Wordsworth  met  the  little  heroine 
of  *We  are  Seven'.  Below  Goodrich  we  pass  under  (1  M.)  Kerne 
Bridge  (rail.  stat. ;  Inn),  beyond  which  the  river  makes  an  im- 
mense loop,  and  the  scenery  hecomes  more  varied.  To  the  E. 
lies  the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  177).  At  the  end  of  the  loop ,  near 
(3*/2  M.)  Lydbrook  (stat.  i  Queen's  Head),  we  again  pass  under  the 
railway.  Farther  on,  at  (3/|  M.)  the  *Coldwell  Rocks,  the  Wye  doubles 
back  upon  itself,  flowing  towards  the  N.  for  2Y2  ^«  ^^^  ^^^^ 
returning  to  within  600  yds.  of  its  former  channel.  The  tourist  may 
leave  the  hoat  to  navigate  this  bend,  while  he  ascends  ^Symond's 
Yat  (650  ft.),  the  hill  at  the  neck  of  the  loop ,  commanding  an 
exquisite  view  of  rocks,  and  woodfe,  and  meadows,  not  unlike  the 
view  from  the  Marienhurg  at  Alf,  on  the  Moselle.  Close  by  is 
Symond'a  Yat  Staiion  (Saracen's  Head ;  Prospect  House ;  Bocklea- 
Temperance  Inn).  Boats  may  be  hired  at  the  Rocklea  Inn  for  excur- 
sions to  Lady  Park  Cave  (adm.  6d.),  etc.  Symond's  Yat  is  separated 
from  the  Great  Doward  by  a  defile  named  the  ^Slaughter',  and  both 
hills  are  crowned  with  ancient  encampments.  The  river  then  flows 
through  the  richly-wooded  park  of  the  Ley$,  and  the  valley  becomes 
more  open.  Monmouth  is  10'/2  M.  from  Ross  in  a  direct  line,  and 
about  twice  as  far  by  the  river.  The  road  misses  a  great  part  of  the 
scenery. 

Monmontli  (Beaufort Arms,  high  charges;  King^s Head; Bridge; 
Angel),  a  town  with  6115  inhab.,  which  Gray  calls  *the  delight  of 
the  eye  and  the  very  seat  of  pleasure',  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
rising  ground  at  the  confluence  of  the  Monnow  and  the  Wye.  The 
old  Castle,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist,  was  the  birthplace 
of  Henry  V.  (1388-1422),  the  *  Prince  Hal'  of  Shakespeare.  The 
room  in  which  he  was  born  is  still  pointed  out.  On  the  old  bridge 
crossing  the  Monnow  is  an  interesting  Gateway  of  the  13th  cent., 
adjoining  which  is  a  small  Norman  chapel.  The  romancing  chron- 
icler Geoflfrey  of  Monmouth  (d.  1154)  was  born  here,  and  a  build- 
ing (of  much  later  date)  is  known  as  *Geoffrey's  Study'.  The  caps 
for  which  Monmouth  was  formerly  celebrated  ('wearing  leeks  in 
their  Monmouth  caps',  Henry  V.,  rv.  7),  are  no  longer  made  here. 
—  There  are  two  railway-stations  at  Monmouth :  May  Hill,  near 
the  bridge,  and  Monmouth  Troy,  to  the  S.  of  the  town.  Passengers 
for  Tlntem  and  Chepstow  sometimes  have  to  change  carriages  at 
the  latter,  the  train  going  on  to  Raglan,  Usk,  and  Pontypool  Road 
(see  p.  176). 

The  ♦View  from  (21/2  M.)  Kymin  Hill  (700  ft.  above  the  river ;  ascent 
1  hr.)«  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Wye,  la  very  extensive  and  beautiful. 
About  1  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  this  hill  is  the  Bticksione,  a  rocking-stone,  or 
'Logan  Stone'  (*View).    The  silly  exploit  of  Lieut.  Goldsmith  wttb  the 
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famous  ^Logan''  near  the  Land's  End  (p.  147)  waa  emulated  here  in  1885 
by  a  party  of  excursionists;  but  the  stone  has  since  been  replaced  with 
great  cost  and  labour. 

Monmouth  is  a  good  centre  for  numerous  charming  excursions,  and 
the  tourist  is  advised  to  interrupt  his  descent  of  the  Wye  long  enough 
at  least  for  a  visit  to  Raglan  (Beaufort  Arms),  7  M.  to  the  S.W. ;  railway 
(G.  W.  E.)  in  V*  hr.  •,  fares  U.  6d.,  lOd.,  8(1.  *Eaglan  Castle  (adm.  6d.), 
now  a  picturesque  ruin,  was  built  in  the  IMSth  cent.,  and  in  1646  was 
gallantly  defended  against  the  Parliamentarians  for  10  weeks  by  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  then  in  his  84th  year.  It  was  the  last  fortress  to 
hold  out  for  the  king.  The  second  marquis,  the  son  of  the  heroic  royalist, 
is  distinguished  for  having  invented  and  constructed  the  first  steam- 
engine,  which  was  set  up  at  Baglan  as  a  pumping  engine.  Lord  Baglan, 
the  English  commander  in  the  Crimean  War,  took  his  title  from  this  spot. 
—  Beyond  Baglan  the  train  goes  on  to  (12  M.)  TJak  (Three  Salmons)^  an 
ancient  place  with  an  old  church  and  castle  and  a  noted  salmon-fishery, 
and  (18  M.)  Pontypool  Road  (p.  191).  —  Other  interesting  places  near  Mon- 
mouth are  (8  M.)  Skenfrith  Castle^  (ISVz  M.)  Grosmont  Castle^  and  (9V2  M.) 
White  Cattle, 

Below  Monmoutli  the  valley  of  the  Wye  soon  again  contracts,  and 
is  enclosed  by  steep  wooded  bills.  The  railway  from  Monmonth  to 
Chepstow  skirts  the  river  nearly  the  whole  way.  On  the  right  bank, 
2  M.  from  Monmonth,  lies  Pennalt,  near  which  is  Troy  House, 
a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Beanfort.  On  the  opposite  bank  are  various 
traces  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  the  Forest  of  Dean.  At  (4  M.) 
Bigsweir  we  reach  the  highest  point  where  the  flow  of  the  tide  is 
perceptible.  About  2  M.  to  the  E.  is  8t,  Briavels  (p.  177).  The 
train  next  passes  (31/2  ^0  Tintem  Parva  and  Tintem  Station,  both 
on  the  right,  and  after  rounding  another  loop  reaches. (1 1/2  M.)  the 
ivy-clad  *Tintem  Abbey,  one  of  the  most  romantic  ruins  in  Eng- 
land, lying  in  a  green  meadow  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye 
(adm.  6d.). 

The  abbey  was  founded  by  Cistercian  monks  in  1181,  but  the  church, 
the  chief  feature  of  the  ruins,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  following  cen- 
tury. The  building,  which  is  228  ft.  long,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Dec. 
Gothic.  The  roof  and  central  tower  are  gone,  but  the  rest  of  the  struc- 
ture is  still  well  preserved.  The  window- tracery  and  other  decorations 
are  very  beautiful.  The  secular  buildings  are  much  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant than  those  of  Fountains  Abbey  (p.  423).  The  village  of  Tintem 
(Beaufort  Arms,  "R.&A.  4«.,  sometimes  over-crowded  in  summer*,  George; 
Bose  &  Crown)  is  close  to  the  abbey.  The  railway-station  (see  above)  is 
1  M.  distant  by  road. 

The  river -scenery  between  Tintem  and  (7  M.)  Chepstow  is 
very  charming,  though  it  loses  much  of  its  attraction  at  low  tide 
(see  p.  174).  We  skirt  the  base  of  the  wooded  Wyndclifif  (see 
below),  and  farther  on  pass  the  fine  rocks  known  as  the  *  Twelve 
Apostles  (to  the  right).  As  we  approach  Chepstow  we  have  a  good 
view  of  the  castle. 

As,  however,  the  Wyndclifif  is  one  of  the  points  that  no 
visitor  to  the  Wye  should  miss,  many  will  prefer  to  walk  from 
Tintern  to  (5^4  M.)  Chepstow.  We  follow  the  road  leading  to 
the  S.  from  the  Abbey  to  (2^4  M.)  the  'Moss  Cottage',  and  pass 
through  the  cottage  (fee  6d.)  to  a  winding  path  which  ascends,  partly 
•-^  steps,  to  the  top  of  the  *Wyndcliff  (900  ft.).  At  the  top  we  turn 
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to  the  right  and  descend  a  little  to  reach  the  small  out-look  plat- 
form, which  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  of  riyer-scenery  in 
Europe,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  foliage.  The 
Severn  is  seen  in  the  distance.  In  descending  we  do  not  return  to 
the  Moss  Cottage,  but  keep  to  the  S.  (left)  at  the  point  on  the 
summit  where  we  turned  to  the  right,  and  regain  the  road  at  a  point 
1/3  M.  nearer  Chepstow.  After  1/2  M.  more  we  turn  to  the  left,  and 
then  follow  the  main  road  to  (2^4  M.)  Chepstow.  On  a  Tuesday, 
however,  we  may  walk  through  *Fiercefield  Parky  from  near  the 
point  where  we  regain  the  road  to  within  y^  M.  of  Chepstow. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  Tintern  Abbey  and  Chepstow 
(fares  U.  6d..  return  2s,  od.),  starting  from  the  latter  about  11  a.m. 

Chepstow  (*Beaufort  Arms,  B.  &  A.  4«. ;  George) j  a  town  with 
3600  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Wye, 
which  is  here  crossed  by  two  bridges,  2^2  M.  above  its  junction  with 
the  Severn.  It  is  a  station  on  the  S.  Wales  line  from  Gloucester  to 
Cardiff  (see  p.  192).  *  Chepstow  Castle  (adm.  6d.),  on  a  height  com- 
manding the  river,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-l4th  cent,  and  is  an 
extensive  and  interesting  ruin,  enclosing  four  courts.  The  third 
court,  known  as  the  Chapel,  seems  to  have  been  the  original  Nor- 
man keep.  Martin's  Tower  was  for  20  years  the  prison  of  the  regi- 
cide of  that  name  (d.  1680;  buried  in  the  church),  and  Jeremy 
Taylor  was  also  confl.ned  here  in  1666.  A  good  view  of  the  castle 
is  obtained  from  the  bridge.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary ,  near  the 
bridge,  has  a  Norman  nave  and  a  fine  Norman  W.  doorway.  Some 
parts  of  the  town-walls  and  an  old  gateway  are  still  in  situ. 

From  Chepstow  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Oaldicot  Castle  (adm. 
on  previous  written  application),  6^/2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  and  to  Caerwent,  a 
Roman  camp  ( Venta  Silurum),  li/s  H.  to  the  N.  of  the  castle.  Freeman 
describes  Caldicot  as  surpassing  in  masonry  and  details  every  military 
building  he  had  seen,  being  fully  equal  to  the  best  ecclesiastical  work. 

The  Forest  of  Dean,  the  triangular  district  between  the  Wye  and  the 
Severn,  as  far  K.  as  a  line  drawn  from  Boss  to  Oloucester,  was  formerly 
a  royal  domain  like  the  New  Forest  (see  p.  83) ;  and  the  crown  land  still 
amounts  to  about  26,000  acres.  It  is  now  in  great  part  a  busy  mining  dis- 
trict, producing  large  quantities  of  coal  and  iron ;  but  there  are  also  exten- 
sive tracts  of  picturesque  woodland,  which  repay  exploration.  It  is  tra- 
versed from  li.  to  8.  by  the  railway  from  BerkeUy  Road  to  Lydhrook; 
and  visitors  may  conveniently  alight  at  Speech  House  Station  and  make 
the  Speech  House  Inn  (well  spoken  of)  their  headquarters.  The  Speech 
House  contains  the  Verderers^  Court  (comp.  p.  83).  The  trees  of  the 
Forest  are  chiefly  oaks  and  beeches.  Among  the  pleasantest  points  are 
the  Holly  Woody  close  to  the  Speech  House;  the  High  BeecheSy  2  M.  to  the 
K.W.;  the  Spruce  Drive  and  Danby  Beeches  y  8V2  H.  to  the  S.E.*,  the 
€freat  Oak,  4  H.  to  the  W.;  Pleasant  StilSy  Langham  Placey  the  Ruardean 
Hill  (855  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  Forest,  and  St,  Briavels  (p.  176), 
with  a  ruined  castle  and  an  interesting  church.  Visitors  interested  will 
easily  find  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  a  colliery  Or  an  iron-mine. 


Beyond  Ross  the  Hereford  line  passes  several  country-seats.  Sta- 
tions Fawley  and  Holme  Lacy.  The  grounds  of  Holme  Lacy  House,  a 
large  red  mansion  to  the  right,  are  open  to  the  public  in  summer ;  the 
fine  gardens  on  Tues.  forenoon.    The  Wye  is  crossed  several  times. 
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144  M.  Hereford  (*Qrt€n  Dragon;  City  ArmSy  commercial; 
Mitre,  R.&A.  3a.  9(i.,  these  three  in  Broad  St. ;  Greyhound,  Merton, 
unpretending ;  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms),  an  episcopal  city  with 
19,825  inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Wye,  is 
of  very  ancient  origin.  It  was  at  one  time  strongly  fortified,  and 
remains  of  the  old  walls  are  still  traceable.  The  see  dates  from  673, 
when  it  was  detached  from  that  of  Lichfield.  The  CastU,  built  to 
hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  described  by  Leland  as  ^one  of  the 
fayrest,  largest,  and  strongest  castles  in  England',  has  almost  wholly 
disappeared ;  but  its  name  surrives  in  Castle  Oreen,  a  pleasant  pro- 
menade on  the  river  near  the  cathedral.  In  the  centre  of  the  Green, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  outer  ward  of  the  Castle,  is  a  Column 
to  the  memory  of  Lord  Nelson.  Hereford  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  The  cattle  and 
sheep  of  Herefordshire  are  highly  valued.  Hereford  was  the  birth- 
place of  David  Oarrick  (1716-1779)  and  Nell  Owynne  (d.  1687). 

The  •Cathbdbal  (8S,  Mary  ^  EthelbertJ,  the  fourth  church  on 
the  same  site,  begun  in  1079  on  the  destruction  of  its  predecessor 
by  the  Welsh  (1056)  ,  and  not  finished  till  1530,  naturally  shows 
an  interesting  mixture  of  architectural  styles.  The  nave,  S.  tran- 
sept, choir,  and  piers  of  the  tower  are  Norman ;  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  E.E.  (1226-46);  the  N.  transept  was  rebuilt  in  1250-88;  the  N. 
porch  was  erected  about  1290.  The  central  tower  dates  from  the 
14th,  and  the  cloisters  from  the  15th  century.  The  addition  of  the 
outer  N.  porch  (about  1530)  completed  the  building  as  it  now 
stands.  The  W.  facade  was  marred  at  the  end  of  last  century  during 
the  'renovation'  undertaken  by  Wyatt  (p.  99)  in  consequence  of 
the  fall  of  the  W.  tower  (1786),  but  the  whole  building  was  after- 
wards restored  with  success  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (1856-63). 

The  daily  services  of  the  cathedral  are  held  at  10  a.m.  and 
4.30  p.  m.  Visitors  are  requested  to  inscribe  their  names  in  a  book 
and  contribute  6d.  to  the  building  expenses.  The  usual  entrance 
is  by  the  *  North  Porch,  the  outer  portion  of  which  is  Perp.  and  the 
inner  E.  E.  (see  above).  The  principal  dimensions  of  the  Cathe- 
dral are:  length  342  ft.,  breadth  of  nave  and  aisles  73  ft.,  length 
of  transepts  146  ft.,  height  64  ft. 

Interior.  The  first  thing  to  strike  the  visitor  on  entering  the  I^avs 
is  the  contrast  presented  hj  its  severe  and  massive  piers  and  arches  to 
the  Dec.  features  of  the  exterior.  The  arches  are  adorned  with  chevron 
mouldings.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  are  poor,  dating  only  from  the 
restoration  of  last  cent,  (see  above),  and  the  unsuitable  ornamentation 
of  the  ceiling  is  also  modern.  The  oak  pulpit  is  Jacobean.  Among  the 
monuments  in  this  part  of  the  church  are  those  of  Bishop  Booth  (1616-86), 
in  the  K.  aisle,  and  Sir  Richard  Pembridge  (d.  1376),  in  the  S.  aisle.  Near 
the  latter  is  the  Norman  Font^  of  the  12th  century.  —  The  N.W.  Transept, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  edifice,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Early  Dec.  style,  with  tall,  narrow  windows,  arches  of  unusual  form, 
and  elaborate  diaper  ornamentation.  The  modern  stained-glass  window  in 
memory  of  Archdeacon  Freer,  by  Hardman,  is  very  rich.  The  transept 
contains  numerous  monuments,  of  which  the  most  interesting  are  those  of 
Bishops  Fehr  de  Aquahlanca  (1240^),  and  ^Thomas  dt  Cantilupe  (127&-»Qs 
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the  last  Englishman  canonized  before  the  Beformation).  The  exterior  of 
this  transept  should  also  be  examined.  —  The  8,W.  Tbansept  is  Norman, 
with  later  alterations,  and  some  authorities  believe  it  contains  part  of  the 
oldest  work  in  the  building.  On  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  old  fireplace, 
an  unusual  feature  in  a  church.  Its  E.  aisle,  now  used  as  a  Vestrp^  con- 
tains a  glass-case,  with  various  interesting  objects,  including  the  *Here- 
ford  Use'  of  about  1270.  —  Above  the  crossing  rises  the  Ctreat  Central 
Totoer  (166  ft.),  the  curious  work  in  the  lantern  of  which  resembles  a 
large  cage  with  bars  of  stone.  The  *Ghoib  is  separated  from  the  nave 
by  an  elaborate  Metal  Screen,  executed  by  Skidmore  from  a  design  by 
Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  and  there  are  also  good  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles.  The  main  arches  and  triforium  of  the  choir  are  I^orman,  the 
clerestory  £.  E.  The  £.  extremity  was  rebuilt  in  the  present  century. 
The  Episcopal  Throne  and  th^  Stalls  date  from  the  Uth  cent.;  the  Altar, 
Sedilia,  Reredos,  Stained  Glass  Windows,  and  Tiled  Pavement  are  modern. 
To  the  left  of  the  altar  is  an  interesting  old  Bishop's  Chair,  dating  from 
the  11th  century.  Opening  off  the  K.  choir-aisle  is  Bishop  Stanbury's 
Chantry,  a  small  chapel  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century.  To  the  W.  of 
it  is  a  door  leading  into  the  Cathedral  Library ,  which  was  formerly  ac- 
cessible only  by  the  gangway  across  the  large  window  in  the  N.W, 
transept  (see  above).  The  library  contains  many  volumes  of  great  interest 
and  value ,  nearly  all  of  which  are  chained  to  the  shelves.  In  the  S. 
choir-aisle  the  famous  ^Hereford  Mappa  Mundi,  a  quaint  map  of  the  world 
executed  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  is  hung  in  its  original  frame, 
protected  by  modern  doors  of  oak.  Both  aisles  contain  the  monuments 
of  several  bishops.  —  The  choir  ends  at  the  E.  Teansepts,  which  date  in 
their  present  form  mainly  from  the  14th  century.  From  the  S.E.  transept 
a  passage  called  the  Vicabs'  Cloisteb,  with  a  carved  wooden  roof,  leads 
to  the  Vicars'  College  (see  below). 

The  easternmost  arm  of  the  cathedral  is  the  Ladt  Chapel,  a  good 
example  of  E.E.,  containing,  among  others,  the  fine  tomb  of  Baron  de 
Orandison  (d.  13^.  On  the  S.  side,  behind  a  lofty  stone  screen,  is  the 
Chantry  of  Bishop  Audley  (1492-1502),  who,  however,  is  buried  in  the 
chantry  he  built  at  Salisbury  after  his  translation  to  that  see  (p.  99).  A 
door  at  the  17.  W.  angle  of  the  Lady  Chapel  leads  to  the  Cbtpt,  said  to 
be  the  only  one  in  England  of  later  date  than  the  Uth  century.  —  The 
Cloistebs  (15th  cent.)  are  entered  from  the  S.  side  of  the  nave.  In  the 
E.  walk  is  the  doorway  of  the  old  Chapteb  Hodsb  ,  of  which  little  else 
remains.  The  tower  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  cloisters  is  traditionally 
known  as  the  *Ladye  Arbour'. 

The  College  of  Vicars  Choral  ^  to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral ,  is  an 
Interesting  Perp.  edifice  (1476-1500).  The  Episcopal  Palace, 
between  the  cathedral  and  the  river,  contains  a  Norman  hall.  The 
Cathedral  Orammar  School,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Cathedral,  was 
founded  in  the  14th  century. 

After  the  cathedral  the  most  interesting  building  Is  probably 
the  so-named  *Old  House,  in  the  square  called  the  High  Town,  a 
picturesque  example  of  a  half-timbered  dwelling  (16th  or  early 
17th  cent.),  now  used  as  a  bank.  In  St.  Peter's  Sq.,  a  little  to  theE., 
is  8t.  Peter^s  Church,  containing  14  oaken  stalls  of  the  15th  century. 
The  Church  of  All  Saints,  In  High  St.,  to  the  W.,  contains  similar 
stalls  of  somewhat  later  date.   Both  churches  have  lofty  spires. 

From  High  Town  (see  above)  Wldemarsh  St.  leads  to  the  N.  to 
(73  M.)  Coningshy  Hospital,  a  neat  little  building  (1614)  for  old 
soldiers  and  servants,  on  the  site  of  a  commandery  of  the  Knights 
Templar,  of  which  a  Norman  archway  still  remains.  It  is  also 
known  as  the  Black  Cross  Hospital,  from  the  ruins  of  a  priory  of 
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Black  Friars  in  the  garden.  The  most  striking  of  these  relics  Is 
the  *Preachlng  Cross. — Another  walk  may  he  taken  westwards  from 
High  Town  through  High  St.  and  Eign  St.,  across  the  railway 
bridge,  and  along  Whitecross  St.  and  Whitecross  Road  to  (IV4  M.) 
the  White  Cross ,  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  to  commemorate  the 
cessation  of  the  Black  Death  (1349).  To  the  left,  about  200  yds. 
from  the  road,  are  the  Kennels  of  the  North  Herefordshire  Hunt, 
—  A  good  view  is  obtained  from  the  Town  Watenoorks,  1  M.  to 
the  S.W.,  reached  from  High  St.  by  Broad  St.,  King  St.,  Nicholas 
St.,  Barton  St.,  and  Broomy  Hill.  —  The  Museum j  in  Broad  St., 
contains  local  antiquities ,  fossils ,  and  birds.  —  There  are  two 
railway-stations  at  Hereford :  the  Barr's  Court  Station  of  the  G.W.  and 
L.N.W.  railways,  on  the  N.E.  side  ofthe  town,  and  the  Barton /Sf«af ton 
of  the  Midland  Railway,  adjoining  the  above-mentioned  bridge. 

Hereford  is  a  fairly  good  centre  for  excursions,  of  which  those  up 
and  down  the  Wpe  are  the  first  to  suggest  themselves.  In  both  directions 
the  pedestrian  or  cyclist  will  meet  with  much  characteristic  English  river- 
scenery,  and  numerous  small  but  comfortable  inns  make  it  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  to  extend  the  walk  in  the  one  direction  to  Ross,  Monmouth, 
or  Chepstow  (comp.  p.  174  et  seq.)y  or  in  the  oUier  to  Hay,  Builth,  or 
Rhayader  (comp.  p.  2i03).  —  Among  other  places  of  interest  within  the 
compass  of  a  day's  excursion  are  Leominster  (see  below) :  Malvern  (p.  189) ; 
the  Black  Mts.  (p.  191) 5  Dinedor  Hill,  a  Roman  camp  3  M.  to  the  S.  (view); 
Holme  Lacy,  4  M.  to  the  S.E.  (p.  177)  ^  Kilpeck  Church,  71/2  M.  to  the  S.W., 
with  grotesque  Norman  sculptures  (see  p.  190);  St.  Ethelberfs  Camp,  6  M.  to 
the  E.^  and  Tewkesbury  (p.  182). 

Fkom  Hereford  to  Shrewsbury,  61 M.,  railway  in  1^/2-21/3  hrs.  (10*.  6<l.» 
Is.  6d.,  6«.  bd,  or  is.  3d.)«  —  The  train  traverses  rich  pasture-land,  and 
penetrates  DinmoreHill,  'a  specula  to  see  all  the  country  about'  (Leland),  by 
a  tunnel  ^j\  M.  long.  —  The  first  station  of  importance  is  (18  M.)  Leominster, 
pronounced Z^ef7M<«r  (Royal  Oak;  Talbot;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  with  6000  inhab.,  deriving  its  name  from  a  priory  founded  here  in 
the  7th  century.  The  Church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  one  of  the  finest 
parish -churches  in  the  country,  contains  features  of  all  the  principal 
architectural  styles  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  It  is  adjoined  on  the 
N.  by  an  older  Norman  church.  Other  interesting  buildings  are  Dutton 
House  and  the  Clarke  Alms  Houses  (18th  cent.).  [From  Leominster  a 
branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to  Nete  Radnor.]  —  From  (18  M.)  Woo^- 
erton  (Refreshmt.  Rooms)  a  branch*line  runs  to  the  E.  to  Tenbu^^y,  Stour- 
bridge, and  Birmingham.    To  the  right  rises  Titierstone  Clee  (1780  ft.). 

23  M.  Ludlow  (Feathers;  Angel),  a  very  interesting  town  with  51(X)  in- 
hab. and  many  fine  old  wooden  houses,  is  prettily  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Teme  and  the  Corve.  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Lords 
President  of  Wales  and  retains  many  signs  of  its  former  importance.  Their 
*  Castle,  which  is  still  magnificent  in  decay  (adm.  6d.),  was  built  in  the 
12th  cent,  and  played  an  important  rdle  in  many  historical  events.  Hilton 
here  wrote  his  ''Comus\  to  celebrate  the  appointment  of  the  Earl  of  Bridge- 
water  to  the  office  of  Lord  Marcher;  and  a  great  part  of  Butler's  ^Hudi- 
hras^  was  also  written  within  its  walls.  The  hall  in  which  ^Camus'*  was 
^presented'  is  still  in  situ,  and  there  are  remains  of  a  circular  Norman 
chapel.  The  *  Collegiate  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  the  stately  Perp.  tower 
of  which  is  conspicuous  from  the  railway  (to  the  left),  contains  good 
stained  glass  and  many  interesting  monuments.  Near  the  castle  is  a  Mu- 
seum, with  an  extensive  collection  of  Silurian  fossils.  —  Pleasant  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  from  Ludlow  to  the  Vignals  (4M.;  view),  Bringe- 
wood  Chase  (3  M.  \  view),  Hay  Wood,  Downton  Castle,  Wigmore  Castle^ 
Staunton  Lacey  (with  a  pre-Norman  church  j  Q'/z  M.  to  the  N.),  etc. 

31  M.   Graven  Arms  (Craven  Arms;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms)  is  the 
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junction  for  the  Central  Wales  Railway  to  Llandrindod ,  Swansea^  Car- 
marihen,  and  Pembroke.  To  the  N,  E.  (right)  another  branch  runs  to 
(18  M.)  Much  Wenlock  (Gaskell  Arms ;  Raven),  a  small  town  with  the  fine 
ruins  of  a  Oluniac  *Priory,  which  was  founded  in  1080  and  exhibits  an 
.  interesting  mixture  of  Norman  and  Gothic  architecture.  A  third  branch 
runs  to  the  left  to  Bishop's  Castle.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Craven  Arms 
is  "atokesay  Castle  (13th  cent.),  surrounded  by  a  moat,  one  of  the  finest 
castellated  mansions  in  England. 

Farther  on,  the  line  runs  parallel  with  Wailing  Street.  To  the  right 
are  the  Stretton  Bills  (1676  ft.).  Beyond  (38  M.)  Church  Stretton  (Church 
Stretton  Hotel)  we  pass  three  unimportant  stations  and  reach  — 

61  M.   Shrewsbury,  see  p.  262. 

From  Hereford  to  Malvern  and  Worcester  and  to  Newport  and  Cardiff^ 
see  R.  24-,  to  Brecon  and  Swansea^  see  R.  26. 

23.   From  Bristol  to  Gloucester,  Clielteiiliam,  Wor- 
cester, Birmingliaiii,  and  Derby. 

Midland  Railway  (no  second  class)  to  (STi/z  H.)  Gloucester  in  'A-IV^  ^r* 
(fares  5s.  ^  Ss.  iVa^.);  to  (43 Vs  H.)  Cheltenham  in  1  hr.  6  min.-2  hrs.  (fares 
5».  lOd.,  3*.  7d.)',  to  (651/2  M.)  Worcester  in  l^/*^  hrs.  (fares  Ss.  8d.,  6s,  6d.)i 
to  (8OV2  M.)  Birmingham  in  2V4-4V2  hrs.  (fares  12».  4d.,  7s.  8d.);  to 
(130  M.)  Derby  in  3V4-48/4  hrs.  (fares  18*.,  10».  Ad.).  —  Travellers  by  this 
line  may  also  book  through  to  Manchester  (5V4-6V2  hrs. ;  24*.  Id.,  iSs.  Id.), 
Liverpool  (58/4-7  hrs.;  24«.  7(1.,  13*.  9d.),  Edinburgh  (11 V4  hrs.;  56«.,  30«. 
by-id.),  and  Glasgow  (11^4  hrs.;  56«.  6d.,  30i.  5Vad.). 

From  Bristol  to  (37V2  M,)  Gloucester^  see  p.  121.  Beyond  Glou- 
cester, tho  cathedral  tower  of  which  is  well  seen  to  the  left,  we 
pass  Churchdown  and  soon  reach  — 

43V2  M.  Cheltenham.  —  Hotels.  ^Plough,  High  St.,  an  old  and 
very  comfortable  house,  with  the  largest  stable-yard  in  England,  R.  &  A. 
4«.,  D.  is.'.  Queen's,  in  the  Promenade;  Rotal;  Flekcb,  commercial; 
Bellevdb,  Lansdowm,  private  hotels;  Walter's  Tehpebance. 

Restaurants.  George's,  High  St. ;  Lock's,  Clarence  St. ;  BayUy's,  High 
St.;  Railway  Refreshmt.  Rooms. 

Cabs.  For  1  pers.  is,  per  mile,  2  perS.  is.  6<I.,  3  or  more  pers.  2<. ; 
for  each  addit.  1/2  H.  6d.  —  Omnibuses  ply  from  the  railway  -  stations 
into  the  town,  and  the  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  principal  trains. 

Ooach  daily  in  summer  to  (16  M.)  Broadway  (p.  187). 

Railway  Stations.  Great  Western  Station,  St.  James  Sq.,  for  London 
(3V2-43/4hrs.;  fares  20«.,  15*.,  iOs.id.),  Oxford,  etc.;  Midland  Railway  Sta- 
tion, Queen's  Road,   for  Gloucester,  Bristol,  Birmingham,   and  the  North. 

Theatre  Royal,  Montpellier  St.  —  Assembly  Rooms,  High  St.,  for 
balls,  concerts,  etc.  Visitors  apply  to  the  Committee.  —  Husic.  The  Toum 
Band  performs  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  in  the  Montpellier  Gardens 
and  other  parts  of  the  town. 

Cheltenham,  a  frequented  and  well-huilt  Inland  watering-place 
with  about  60,000  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Chelt,  in  a 
fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  S.  E.  by  the  Cotswold  Hills,  Its 
•springs  were  discovered  at  the  beginning  of  last  cent.,  but  it  was 
not  till  after  the  visit  of  George  III.  in  1788  that  it  became  a 
fashionable  resort.  The  waters  are  chalybeate  and  saline,  and  are 
considered  efficacious  for  dyspepsia  and  affections  of  the  liver.  The 
Pump  Room  Is  in  the  Pittville  Gardens,  a  large  recreation-ground 
to  the  N.  of  the  High  St. ,  and  there  is  also  a  spa  in  the  Montpellier 
Gardens,  Among  the  residents  are  numerous  retired  civil  servants 
and  officers,  while  in  winter  the  town  is  crowded  with  fox-hunters. 
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Anglo-Indians  fonn  so  large  a  part  of  its  society,  that  the  town  has 
heen  called  'Asia  Minor'.  The  Cricket  Week,  held  in  August  in  the 
College  Grounds,  is  a  source  of  attraction  to  many  yisitors.  Ghelten* 
ham  is  a  renowned  educational  centre,  audits  College ,  a  large  "build- 
ing in  the  Bath  Road,  ranks  high  among  the  puhlic  schools  of  Eng- 
land (600-700  pupils).  It  possesses  a  Museum,  to  which  visitors 
are  admitted  on  application.  There  is  also  a  Ladies*  College,  at- 
tended by  upwards  of  500  pupils. 

The  principal  husiness-street  of  the  town  is  the  High  Street, 
nearly  2  M.  long,  which  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.  The  Prome- 
nade, a  shady  avenue  leading  to  the  S.  from  the  High  St,  con- 
tains a  large  Wirhter  Garden,  and  is  adjoined  hy  the  Montpellier 
Gardens,  with  the  Montpellier  Rotunda,  used  in  winter  for  balls  and 
concerts.  —  The  parish-church  of  8t.  Mary  was  erected  in  the  14th 
cent  and  has  been  restored.  It  possesses  a  fine  rose-window  and 
contains  a  brass  of  the  Greville  family.  In  the  churchyard  is  a 
mutilated  cross  of  the  13th  century.  —  Among  modern  buildings 
may  be  mentioned  the  Public  Library  and  School  of  Art,  near  the 
G.  W.  R.  station,  and  the  Orarrtmar  School,  in  the  High  Street. 

The  environs  of  Cheltenham,  inclading  the  CctstDCld  Hills,  afford  many 
pleasant  excursions.  Among  the  places  most  visited  are  Leekhampton  Hill 
(980  ft.;  view),  2  M.  to  the  8.;  Charlton  Kingt,  l»/ij  M.  to  the  E.;  Bouth- 
am  de  la  Bere,  a  manor-house  of  the  15th  cent.,  2Vs  M.  to  the  K.  E., 
on  the  road  to  Evesham;  Winehcombe  (fine  church)  and  ^BudeUy  Cattle 
(with  the  grave  of  Eatherine  Parr),  4V2  M.  beyond  Southam;  Andovert- 
ford  (Frog  Mill  Inn) ,  7  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  line  to  Chipping  Norton 
(p.  187)*,  the  Bevtn  Bpringi,  another  claimant  to  be  the  source  of  the 
Thames  (see  p.  174),  SVs  to  the  S.;  and  the  Roman  Villa  at  Chedfeorth, 
9  H.  to  the  8.  E.  —  Railway-excursions  may  be  made  to  Borkeley  Ccutle 
(p.  122),  Tewkesbury  (see  below),  Oloueestsr  (p.  ilO),  Evesham  (p.  187),  and 
Worcester  (p.  183). 

Beyond  Cheltenham  the  train  next  reaches  (47  M.)  Cleeve,  the 
station  for  Bishop^s  Cleeve,  with  a  large  church,  1  M.  to  the  N.  E. 
—  51  M.  Ashchurch  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (2  M.)  Tewkesbury 
(see  below)  and  (13  M.)  Malvern  (p.  189),  and  of  another  to  Eves- 
ham (p.  187)  and  Stratford-on-Avon  (see  p.  245). 

Tewkesbury  (Bwan;  Bell),  the  Etocessa  of  the  Bomans  and  Theocs 
byrig  of  the  Saxons,  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  60(X)  inhab.,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Severn  and  Avon,  is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  of 
its  noble  abbey-church.  It  is  no  longer  famous  for  iia  mustard  as  in  the 
days  when  Falstaff  averred  that  Poins's  wit  was  ^as  thick  as  Tewkesbury 
mustard'  (Henry  IV.,  Part  11.  ii.  4).  Tewkesbury  Abbey  was  founded  in 
716,  and  its  *  Church,  dating  mainly  from  the  early  part  of  the  12th  cent., 
ranks  among  the  most  important  Korman  edifices  in  the  country.  It  has 
been  restored  and  is  still  used.  [Visitors  are  admitted  from  9.90  a.  m. 
till  dusk  or  6.80  p.m.,  and  are  expected  to  contribute  Qd.  towards  the 
Restoration  Fund;  adm.  to  the  roof,  triforium,  or  tower  6d.  extra  for 
1  pers.,  Sd.  each  for  a  party.]  The  hexagonal  choir,  with  its  radiating 
chapels,  is  in  the  Dec.  style;  and  many  of  the  windows,  chantries, 
vaults,  and  other  details  are  either  Dec.  or  Perpendicular.  The  chief 
features  of  the  exterior  are  the  massive  Iforman  Tower  (182  ft.  high), 
an  E.  E.  chapel  on  the  E.  side  of  the  N.  transept,  the  chevet  of  chapels 
at  the  E.  end,  and  the  curious  recessed  Porch  and  Window  of  the  W. 
facade,  the  composition  of  which  is  probably  unique.  The  interior,  both 
of  nave  and  choir,  is  very  impressive.     The  vaulting  of  the  nave  has 
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been  coloured  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry  (p.  440),  who  ha§  been  much  more 
successful  than  the  de<^orators  of  the  ceiling  of  the  choir.  The  handsome 
tiled  flooring  of  the  choir  is  copied  from  ancient  patterns  found  during 
the  restoration.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  numerous  interesting 
monuments  are  the  *Despenser  Tomb  (14th  cent.),  on  the  Yf.  side  of  the 
choir*,  the  Founder's  Chapel^  at  the  E.  end  of  the  choir,  erected  over  the 
tomb  of  Robert  Fitt-IIamon  (d.  1107),  the  builder  of  the  original  Norman 
church;  the  brass  below  the  central  tower,  marking  the  supposed  grave 
of  Prince  Edward  of  Wales,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  (see  be- 
low); the  *  Warwick  Chapel^  on  the  N.  side  of  the  choir,  erected  by  Isabel 
Despenser  about  1^^;  and  the  tombs  of  numerous  AW>ois.  The  stained 
glass  in  the  choir  dates  mainly  from  the  14th  century.  The  remains  of 
the  secular  buildings  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oate  HousSy  com- 
paratively uninteresting.  The  town  contains  numerous  timber  houses  of 
the  16-lTth  centuries.  —  The  so-called  ^Bloody  Meadow\  »/«  M.  to  the 
S.  of  the  town,  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  Tewkesbury  in  1471,  at 
which  the  Yorkists  gained  a  decisive  victory  (see  above). 

Tewkesbury  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  Seerhurst,  situated  on 
the  Severn  (a  pleasant  trip  by  boat),  2V2  M.  to  the  8.,  and  possessing  a 
fine  pre-Norman  *  Church.  The  tower  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  pre-Nor- 
man  architecture.  An  interesting  pre -"Norman  *  Chapel  has  also  been 
brought  to  light  at  an  old  farm-house,  near  the  church.  A  stone  found 
here,  bearing  the  date  1056  (now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford; 
p.  231)  makes  either  the  church  or  chapel  (for  authorities  differ  as  to 
which  it  belonged  to)  the  earliest  dated  ecclesiastical  building  in  England. 

The  train  to  Worcester  n^w  enters  Worcestershire,  passes  (53  M.) 
Bredon  (with  a  fine  Dec.  church)  and  (55^/2  M.)  Eckington,  and 
crosses  the  Avon  close  to  (66  M.)  Defford.  Beyond  (60  M.)  Wad- 
borough  we  cross  the  railway  from  Worcester  to  Evesham. 

66V2  ^-  Worcester.  —  Hotels.  Star  (PI.  a;  C,8),  Foregate  St.,  near  the 
Foregate  station,  R.  &  A.  6«.;  Bell  (PI.  b).  Unicokn  (PI.  c).  Crown,  all  in 
Broad  St.  (PI.  C,  4);  Hop  Market  (PI.  d;  C,3),  Foregate  St. ;  Great  Western 
(PI.  h;  D,  8),  close  to  the  joint  railway-station. 

Cabs.  For  1-2  pers.,  per  drive  1*.,  3  pers.  is.  6d.,  4pers.  2*.;  luggage 
up  to  561bs.  free,  beyond  56lbs.  Is.  per  cwt.  —  Tramways  traverse  some 
of  the  streets.  —  In  summer  a  small  Bteamer  plies  to  Holt  and  other  places 
on  the  Severn. 

Railway  Btations.  1.  Joint  Station  (PJ.  D,  8)  of  the  Great  WesternBAil- 
way  and  the  Midland  Railway,  at  Shrub  Ilill,  V2  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  centre 
of  the  city;  2,  8.  Foregate  Street  Station  (PI.  C,  8)  and  ffenwick  (PI.  A,  4), 
for  the  G.  W.  B.  trains  to  Hereford  and  South  Wales. 

Race-Oourse  (PI.  A,  2,  8),  by  the  river;  races  in  March,  July,  and  Nov. 

Worcester,  an  episcopal  city  with  42,000  inhab.,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  height  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn ,  in  a  fertile 
and  pictnresqne  district.  Its  principal  indn atrial  products  are  gloves, 
of  which  500,000  pairs  are  made  annually,  porcelain,  boots  and  shoes, 
vinegar,  and  Worcester  sauce.   Its  hop-market  is  very  important. 

Worcester  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ready a  British  town  of  some  importance  (Caer  Oaorangonf)  when  the 
Romans  captured  it  and  made  it  one  of  their  military  stations.  The 
Saxons  called  it  Wigoma  Ceaster,  of  which  the  present  name  is  .a  soft- 
ened form.  At  first  the  town  was  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Lichfield, 
but  it  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  an  independent  see  in  680.  The 
castle  was  built  in  the  11th  cent.,  and  was  occupied  by  several  of 
the  earlier  English  sovereigns.  Worcester  was  frequently  besieged  and 
burned  during  the  wars  of  the  middle  ages,  and  indeed  no  other  J'^nglish 
town  of  equal  importance  has  had  a  more  checquered  history.  The  last 
and  most  celebrated  siege  was  that  of  1651,  when  Charles  II.  and  his 
Scottish  troops  were  defeated  by  Cromwell  before  the  town  after  a  very 
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aevere  straggle,  and  the  young  prince  narrowly  escaped  capture.  The  city 
motto,  'Ci vitas  in  Bello  in  Pace  Fi  delis',  refers  to  this  period  of  loyalty. 

A  good  general  view  of  Worcester  and  its  Cathedral  is  obtained 
from  the  Bridge  over  the  Severn  (PI.  B,  4).  The  slender  spire,  which 
is  so  prominent  on  the  E.  hank,  belongs  to  the  Church  of  St.  An^ 
drew  (PI.  C,  4),  and  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

The  *CATHEDaAL  (PI.  C,  5),  dedicated  to  Christ  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  lies  on  the  river,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  main  thorough- 
fare formed  by  Foregate  St,  the  Cross,  and  High  St.  In  plan  it  is 
a  double  cross  with  very  short  transepts,  and  with  a  chapter-house 
and  spacious  cloisters  on  the  S.  side.  Its  length  is  450  ft;  its 
width  in  the  nave  78  ft.*,  and  across  the  W.  transepts  126  ft.; 
and  its  height  60-67  ft.  In  general  characteristics  it  is  E.  E. 
and  Dec,  but  it  Includes  specimens  of  all  styles  from  the  Nor- 
man down  to  the  latest  Perpendicular.  The  present  church  oc*- 
cupies  the  site  of  one  built  by  8t.  Wulfstan  in  the  11th  cent,, 
of  which  the  crypt,  the  two  W.  bays  of  the  nave ,  the  interior  of 
the  chapter-house,  and  some  portions  of  the  walls  now  alone 
remain.  The  oldest  parts  of  the  church  as  re-erected  are  the  choir 
and  lady-chapel,  which  date  from  the  first  quarter  of  the  13th 
century.  The  N.  side  of  the  nave  belongs  to  the  Dec,  and  the  S. 
side  to  the  early  Perp.  period ;  but  they  are  very  similar  in  general 
appearance.  The  central  tower,  196  ft.  high,  was  completed  in 
1374,  and  shows  traces  of  the  transition  from  Dec.  to  Perpendicular. 
The  whole  edifice  was  restored  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir 
G.  Q.  Scott,  and  this  restoration,  though  urgently  needed  and  carried 
out  with  great  taste,  has  somewhat  impaired  the  interest  of  the  ex- 
terior by  depriving  it  of  its  air  of  venerable  antiquity.  Visitors  are 
admitted  from  9  to  6  in  summer,  and  from  9.30  to  5  in  winter ;  6d. 
is  charged  for  adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt,  and  6d.  extra  for  the  as- 
cent of  the  tower  (week-day  services  at  10.15  a.m.  and  4.15  p-m."). 
The  most  famous  bishops  of  Worcester  were  Wulfstan  II.  (1062-95), 
Hugh  Latimer  (1636-39),  and  StiUingfleet  (1689-99;  see  p.  185), 
The  usual  entrance  to  the  Cathedral  is  by  the  N.  Porch  (1386). 

The  imposing  *Interior  has,  in  its  magnificent  groined  roof,  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  line  for  JiSO  ft.,  a  feature  that  perhaps  no  other 
English  cathedral  can  match.  The  modern  decoration  has  been  carried 
out  with  great  skill  and  judgment,  the  tiled  flooring  being  particularly 
worthy  of  notice.  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  With  the  exception  of  its 
W.  end,  the  I7ave  in  its  present  form  is  later  than  the  choir,  and  there 
are  differences  of  detail  between  its  K.  and  S.  sides  (see  above),  the  ad- 
vantage lying  with  the  older  work  on  the  X.  The  unusual  arrangement 
of  the  triforium  and  clerestory  of  the  two  Transitional  Korman  bays  at 
the  W.  end  should  be  noticed.  The  arched  recesses  in  the  wall  of  the 
8.  aisle  (resembling  those  at  Winchester)  prove  that  the  lower  part  of  it 
is  a  relic  of  the  Norman  cathedral.  The  W.  end  of  the  nave  was  com- 
pletelv  altered,  and  the  W.  entrance  was  blocked  up  towards  the  close  of 
the  l4th  century.  At  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  mural  monument  to 
Bis?iop  Oauden  (d.  1662),  believed  to  be  the  real  author  of  the  ^Bikon 
Basilike\  ascribed  to  Charles  I.  The  handsome  modern  Pulpit  is  the 
gift  of  the  late  Lord  Dudley,  who  bore  a  great  part  of  the  expense  of 
the  restoration. 
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The  W.  TsANSEPxa  contain  a  good  deal  of  Norman  masonry,  partly 
concealed  by  later  work,  of  which  the  Perp.  veil  of  tracery  in  the  S. 
arm  is  noteworthy.  The  difference  between  the  Norman  and  later  masonry 
is  easily  recognised.  In  the  £.  wall  of  the  N.  arm  is  a  Norman  arch, 
below  which  has  been  placed  the  monument  of  Bishop  Bough  (d.  1743), 
a  master-piece  of  RoubWac.  Bithop  StiWng^eet  (d.  1699)  is  also  buried 
here.  The  8.  arm  is  almost  entirely  filled  by  the  Organ,  another  gift  of 
the  Earl  of  Dudley. 

The  *'Chois  is  separated  from  the  naye  by  one  of  these  elaborate 
screens  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  signs -manual  of  Sir  G.  6. 
Scott's  restorations ;  and  there  are  also  metal  gates  at  the  ends  of  the 
aisles.  The  choir  dates  from  the  purest  E.  E.  period,  and  impresses  by 
its  richness  and  uniformity.  As  at  Salisbury  (p.  09),  slender  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble  play  an  important  part  in  the  general  design.  The 
carving  of  the  bosses  and  capitals  is  very  delicate,  and  the  modem  paint- 
ing of  the  groined  roof  is  effective.  The  *aiaUt  date  from  1879,  and  have 
been  restored  and  supplemented  by  modern  work ;  the  misereres  are  very 
quaint.  The  Episcopal  Throne  and  the  Reredoi  are  modern;  the  Pulpit 
dates  from  1604.  Near  the  centre  of  the  choir  is  the  Monument  of  King 
John  (d.  1216),  who  died  at  Newark  (p.  361)  and  was  buried  here  at  his 
own  request;  the  monument  consists  of  a  sarcophagus -tomb  of  the 
16th  cent.,  surmounted  by  an  effigy  of  the  13th,  said  to  be  the  earliest 
existing  effigy  of  an  English  monarch.  To  the  right  of  the  altar  is  the 
Chantry  of  Prince  Arthur,  elder  brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  died  at  Lud- 
low Castle  (p.  180)  in  1602  and  was  interred  here ;  the  chantry  is  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style.  Adjacent  are  the  monuments  ot  Lord  Dudley 
(d.  1885)  and  Lord  Lyttelton  (d.  1876).  The  S.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  adjoined 
by  an  E.  E.  chapel. 

Beyond  the  sanctuary,  forming  the  E.  termination  of  the  Cathedral,  is 
the  Ladt  Chapel,  erected  before  the  choir,  which  was  built  to  har- 
monize with  it  in  structural  and  ornamental  treatment.  On  the  S.  wall 
is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Izaak  Walton's  wife,  a  sister  of  Bishop  Ken, 
with  a  quaint  epitaph,  doubtless  written  by  her  husband;  and  near  it  is 
a  fine  effigy  of  the  14th  century.  The  episcopal  effigies  in  front  of  the 
altar  are  those  of  Bishopt  de  Blois  (d.  1236)  and  de  Gantilupe  (d.  1266). 
The  sculptured  Arcade  running  round  the  Lady  Chapel  and  the  E.  Tban- 
8EPTS  is  of  considerable  interest.  In  the  N.E.  Transept  is  the  Monument  of 
Mrs.  Digby  (d.  1820),  by  Chantrey. 

The  *Cbtpt,  entered  from  the  S.W.  Transept,  resembles  that  of  Glou- 
cester in  preserving  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  earlier  Norman  church. 
It  differs,  however,  from  that  and  other  Norman  crypts  in  the  lightness 
and  elegance  of  its  supporting  columns.    The  groined  roof  is  also  fine. 

The  Perp.  Cloistebs,  entered  from  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave,  have 
been  carefully  restored.  In  the  N.  walk  of  the  Cloisters  is  a  tombstone 
bearing  the  single  word  'Miserrimus'.  The  somewhat  prosaic  explanation 
is  that  it  marks  the  grave  of  a  Minor  Canon,  who  was  deprived  of  his 
preferments  on  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  on  the  accession  of 
William  HI.  Wordsworth's  well-known  sonnet  takes  a  more  romantic  view. 

From  the  E.  side  of  the  Cloisters  we  enter  the  decagonal  *Chaptkr 
House,  one  of  the  earliest  examples  of  vaulting  borne  by  a  single  column 
in  the  centre.  The  masonry  of  the  walls  is  mainly  Norman,  while  the 
windows  are  of  later  insertion. 

From  the  top  of  the  Towek  (adm.  6<f.),  which  contains  a  set  of 
chimes,  a  fine  view,  extending  to  the  Malvern  Hills,  is  enjoyed. 

The  Chapter  Libbart,  now  housed  in  the  triforium  of  the  8.  aisle 
of  the  nave,  contains  about  UX)0  printed  vols,  and  some  interesting  MSS. 
—  Triennial  Musical  Festivals,  see  p.  172. 

Among  the  remains  of  the  Benedictine  Priory ,  with  which  the 
Cathedral  was  originally  connected,  the  most  important  is  the 
^Refectory,  to  the  S.  of  the  Cloisters,  a  fine  hall  of  the  14th  cent., 
120  ft.  long,  with  a  Norman  crypt  below.   It  is  used  for  the  Cathe- 
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dral  Grammar  School,  and  has  lately  been  restored.  The  present 
celling  is  an  imitation  of  the  original.  To  the  W.  of  the  Cloisters 
are  some  fragments  of  the  Dormitory  ^  and  to  the  E.,  on  the  N.  side 
of  College  Green,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Ouesten  Hall  (1320).  —  The 
principal  entrance  to  the  College  Green  is  the  so-called  Edgars 
Tower  or  St.  Mary's  Gate ,  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  Cathedral ; 
it  perhaps  dates  from  ahout  1500.  To  the  S.  of  the  College  Green 
stood  Worcester  Castle,  of  which  no  trace  has  been  left  *yiew  of 
the  Seyem,  with  its  two  bridges,  and  of  the  suburbs  on  the  left 
bank,  from  the  S.W.  side  of  the  close.  The  Malvern  Hills  form 
the  background. 

A  little  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  river,  is  the  old 
Episcopal  Palace^  now  the  Deanery  (PI.  C,  4).  The  present  residence 
of  the  Bishop  is  Hartlebury  Castle,  11  M.  to  the  N.  of  Worcester. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Diglis  St.,  are  the  Royal 
PoBCELAiN  WonKB  (PL  C,5),  established  in  1751,  which  cover  five 
acres  of  ground  and  employ  over  600  hands  (visitors  admitted  from 
10  a.m.  till  dusk;  6d.).  The  various  processes  of  manufacture  and 
the  collection  of  old  Worcester  are  very  interesting.  Worcester 
china  is  noted  for  its  hard  enamel  finish,  and  a  high  pitch  of  artistic 
excellence  has  been  attained  both  in  form  and  decoration. 

Following  the  High  Street,  which  leads  to  the  N.  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral,  we  soon  reach,  on  the  left,  the 
Guildhall  (PI.  0, 4;  open  10-6  in  summer,  10-4  in  winter),  a  sub- 
stantial building  in  the  Queen  Anne  style.  It  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  various  monarchs  and  with  allegorical  figures  of  Justice,  Plenty, 
Chastisement,  Peace,  and  Industry.  The  hall,  li Oft.  long,  contains 
two  brass  cannon,  one  of  which  was  used  at  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Opposite  the  Guildhall  is  the  Market  House. 

The  High  Street  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by  the  Cross,  a 
street  so  named  from  the  old  City  Cross,  long  since  removed,  and 
this  in  turn  is  prolonged  by  Foregate  Street,  the  principal  street  in 
the  town.  To  the  right  is  the  Hop  Market  (PI.  C,  5),  which  presents 
a  busy  scene  in  the  hop-season.  The  Public  Library  ^  Museum 
(PI.  C,  8),  also  in  Foregate  Street,  contains  a  good  collection  of  nat- 
ural history  specimens  (open  daily,  10-8). 

Among  the  other  churches  of  Worcester  the  most  noteworthy  are 
St.  Stephen's  (beyond  PI.  B,  1),  with  a  good  interior,  and  JIolp  Trinity 
(PI.  D,  8),  near  the  railway-station,  with  the  fine  timbeivroof  (14th  cent.) 
from  the  Guesten  Hall  (see  above).  —  The  Commandtry  (PI.  0,  4),  in  Sid- 
hury,  originally  a  hospital,  but  now  a  college  for  the  blind,  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  —  The 
house  from  which  Charles  II.  escaped  by  the  back-door,  as  his  enemies 
were  entering  at  the  front  (comp.  p.  182),  is  pointed  out,  opposite  the 
Corn  Market  (PI-  C,  4).  —  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Lea  d:  PeiTins' 
Manufactory  of  'Worcester  Sauce\  to  the  Vinegar  Works  of  Hill,  Evans, 
A  Co.  (with  a  caak  holding  114,600  gallons),  and  to  the  Glove  Manvfat- 
tories  of  Messrs.  Dent  and  Fotones  Brothers. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Worcester  offer  little  to  interest  the  tourist 
but  excursions  may  be   made  to  Droitwich  (p.   187),  Evesham  (p.  187), 
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Malvern  (p.  189),  Warwick  (p. 241),  and  Stratford  (p.  246).  — From  Worcester 
to  ffere/ord^  see  R.  24. 

Feom  Wokcksteb  to  Oxford,  67  M.,  G.  W,  R.  in  a^V^  h'S-  (12*.  6d., 
9».  6(f.,  6».  lOcf.  or  is.  9d.).  —  8  H.  Pershore  (Coventry  Arms^  Three  Tons), 
with  a  handsome  abbey-church,  with  a  square  tower  of  the  14th  cent. ; 
UVa  U.  Fladhury^  also  with  a  fine  church  (Perp.).    We  then  cross  the  Avon. 

14  v.  Evesham  (Crown;  Northwiek  Arms;  Railway),  a  small  town 
with  6116  inhab. ,  in  a  fertile  ralley,  celebrated  for  its  orchards  and 
market-gardens.  The  little  town  is  historically  noteworthy  as  the  scene 
of  the  battle  in  which  Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  defeated 
and  slew  Simon  de  Montfort  in  1266.  Of  Evesham  Ahbep,  founded  in  the 
8th  cent.,  nothing  now  remains  except  the  fine  •Bell  Tower  (1638)  and 
a  Norman  Gateway;  the  former  is  visible  from  the  train,  above  the 
trees  to  the  left,  as  we  enter  the  station.  Simon  de  Hontfort  was  buried 
in  the  abbey.  Within  the  churchyard  are  the  churches  of  St.  Lawrence 
Cflne  fan -vaulting)  and  All  Saints,  both  erected  by  the  monks  of  the 
abbey.  -^  About  2  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Evesham  is  the  village  of  Wickh€un- 
ford,  the  church  of  which  contains  the  flat  tomb  (near  the  altar)  of  Pene- 
lope Washington  (d.  1697),  bearing  the  Washington  coat-of-arms.  Broadway 
(Lyngon  Arms),  a  quaint  little  place  8  H.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction, 
with  Interesting  Elizabethan  houses,  is  a  favourite  resort  of  American 
artists  and  authors.  Coaches  daily  in  summer  to  (6  H.)  Evesham  (1«.)  and 
(16  H.)  Cheltenham  (p.  181:  a  beautiful  drive  over  the  Lotswolds;  bs.), 

19  H.  Honeyboums  is  tne  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  246) 
and  Warwick  (p.  241).  —  26  If .  Campden,  with  the  ruins  of  a  large  man- 
sion of  the  17th  cent.,  which  was  burned  down  to  prevent  its  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentarians.  19'ear  the  town  is  Campden 
House,  belonging  to  the  Karl  of  Gainsborough.  —  The  small  hospital  of 
(29  M.)  MoretonAn-the-  Marsh  (White  Hart)  claims  to  possess  the  chair 
used  by  Charles  I.  at  his  trial.  Near  (84  H.)  Adlestrop  we  pass,  on  the 
right,  Daylesford  House,  once  the  seat  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  died  here 
in  1818  and  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  The  mansion-house  at  Adlestrop, 
a  fine  Tudor  edifice,  belongs  to  Lord  Leigh. 

36  H.  Chipping  Norton  Junction,  the  station  for  a  branch  to  (4  H.) 
Chipping  Norton  (White  Hart;  Blue  Boar),  a  small  town  with  woollen 
cloth  and  glove  factories  and  a  fine  Perp.  church.  The  first  part  of  the 
name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  ^ceapian\  to  bargain 
(comp.  *Eoping'  in  Sweden).  About  2  H.  to  the  N.  are  the  Rollright 
Stones,  the  scanty  remains  of  a  stone  circle  like  Stonehenge.  The  branch 
goes  on  to  Banbury  (p.  240).  —  From  the  same  junction  another  line 
leads  to  the  W.  to  Cheltenham  and  Gloucester  (see  p.  182).  From  (89  H.) 
Shipton,  (40  M.)  Ascott-under-Wychwood^  or  (44  M.)  Charlbury,  with  a  finely- 
situated  church,  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Wychwood  Forest,  a  fine  woodland 
district. 

Beyond  Charlbury,  to  the  left,  lies  Blenheim  Park,  but  little  is  seen 
of  it  owing  to  the  numerous  cuttings  through  which  the  train  here  passes. 
Near  (60  M.)  Handborough  the  train  crosses  the  Evenlode,  a  tributary  of 
the  Isis,  the  course  of  which  has  been  followed  from  Voreton.  From 
(64V2  V.)  Tamton  Junction  a  branch-line  runs  to  Witney  and  Fairford 
(Bull);  the  latter  contains  a  fine  church,  with  exquisite  stained- glass 
♦Windows,  ascribed  (wrongly)  to  Albrecht  Diirer.  —  We  now  join  the 
main  G.  W.  line,  and  soon  reach  (57  M.)  Oxford  (p.  223). 

On  leaving  Worcester  the  train  threads  a  tnnnel  and  passes 
(671/2  M.)  Femhill  Heath.  To  the  right  is  Westwood  House,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Hampton.  —  71  M.  Droitwioh  (Royal  Brine  Baths 
Hotel;  Raven,  well  spoken  of;  George),  a  town  with  4000  inhab., 
famous  for  its  brine  springs,  which  have  their  source  170  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth  and  contain  35-40  per  cent  of  pure  salt.  The 
springs  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  are  now  again  frequented 
by  bathers ,  while  many  thousand  tons  of  salt  are  also  produced 
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for  commercial  nsc.  Droitwich  is  the  junction  of  the  G.  W.  R.  line 
to  Kidderminster  (p.  260)  and  WolTerhampton  (p.  260).  —  76  M. 
Stoke  Works,  with  rock-salt  deposits  and  copious  hrlnc-springs. 
Beyond  (78  M.)  Bromsgrove  (Golden  Cross),  a  nail-making  town, 
with  15,000  Inhab.  and  quaint  gabled  houses,  the  tr^n  ascends 
one  of  the  steepest  railway-inclines  in  England  (1 :  37).  —  8IV2M. 
Bamt  Oreen  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Alcester,  Redditch  (famous 
for  needles),  Broom  (for  Stratford),  and  Evesham  (p,  187). 

93  M.  BirmixLglLam  (New  8t  Station;  RaiL  Rfmt,  Rooms),  see 
p.  264. 

The  first  stations  beyond  Birmingham  are  Saltley,  Castle  Brom- 
loich,  and  (96  M.)  Water  Orton,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Walsall 
and  Wolverhampton  (see  p.  260).  From  (101  M.)  Whitacre  a  line 
runs  to  the  right  to  Nuneaton  and  Leicester  (p.  352). 

IIIV2M.  Tamworth  (Castle;  Peel  Arms),  a  town  with  5000 
inhab.,  on  the  Tame,  lies  partly  in  Staffordshire  and  partly  In  War- 
wickshire. The  old  Castle,  the  relics  of  which  are  scanty,  was  erected 
by  Robert  Marmion,  a  celebrated  Norman  baron ,  whose  name  and 
description  were  appropriated  by  Scott  for  his  well-known  hero. 
The  Church,  also  an  ancient  building,  contains  effigies  of  the 
Marmion  family  and  a  monument  to  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  curious 
double  winding  staircase  in  the  tower  also  deserves  notice.  In  the 
market-place  is  a  bronze  statue,  by  Noble,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  (jA,  1850), 
who  represented  Tamworth  in  parliament.  Drayton  Manor,  the  fam- 
ily-scat of  the  Peels,  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.  and  the  great  minister  is  in- 
terred in  the  church  of  the  village  of  Drayton  Bassett.  —  Tamworth 
is  also  a  station  on  the  Trent  Valley  Line  of  the  L.  N.  W.R.  (p.  349). 

124^2  M.  Burton-on-Trent  (Queen;  White  Hart ;  Bowling  Oreen; 
George),  famous  for  its  breweries  of  pale  ale  and  other  kinds  of  beer, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Trent ,  here  crossed  by  a  long 
bridge.  Pop.  (1881)  39,286,  It  Is  a  place  of  ancient  origin,  and 
the  churchyard  contains  some  relics  of  an  Abbey  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  11th  century.  The  lions  of  the  place  are  the  huge 
breweries  of  Bass  ^  Co.  and  Allsopp  ^  Co.  The  former  covers 
130  acres  of  ground,  employs  2000  men,  brews  annually  800,000 
barrels  of  ale  and  stout,  uses  60,000  railway  trucks,  and  pays 
300,000^  a  year  for  malt  tax  and  excise  duty.  Permission  to  visit 
either  of  these  may  be  obtained  on  application  at  the  office,  where 
the  traveller  inscribes  his  name  In  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose 
(gratuity  of  Is.,  more  for  a  party,  to  the  attendant). 

From  Burton  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  Uttoxeter  (p.  346),  the 
Potteries  (p.  345),  and  Cretoe  (n.  345),  and  on  the  right  to  Ashbp-de-la- 
Zouche  (p.  364),  Leicester  (p.  352),  etc. 

Near  (129  M.)  Repton-  Willington  we  cross  the  Dove.  Repton, 
1  M.  to  the  E.,  possesses  a  well-known  grammar-school,  established 
In  an  old  priory.  Below  the  chancel  of  St.  Wystan  is  a  pre-Norman 
•Crypt,  approached  by  two  staircases  of  similar  date. 

On  the  Dove,  4V2  M.  higher  up,  lies  Tutbuiff  (Castle  Inn),  with  a  castle 
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partly  built  by  John  of  Gaunt,  and  used  as  one  of  the  numerous  prisons 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  The  parish-church  of  Tutbury  has  a  Norman 
facade,  which  has  been  spoiled  by  restoration.  Near  Tutbury^  alabaster 
quarries  are  worked. 

1361/2  M.  Derby,  see  p.  350. 

24.  From  Worcester  to  Hereford  and  Newport. 

Gee  AT  Westken  Railway  to  (30  M.)  Hereford  in  IV4-IV2  hr.  (fares 
6«.  3d.,  4«.  id.,  2».  lldf.  or  2«.  SVadf.)?  to  (tiV*  M.)  Newport  in  34V4  hrs. 
(fares  12*.  lOd.,  9«.  lOd.,  6«.  ^/id.). 

The  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  stops  again  at  (1  M.)  Henwick 
(p.  183).  Beyond  (4  M.)  Braruford  Road  the  Malvern  Hills  come 
Into  -view  on  the  right.  —  7 Y2  M.  Malvern  Link ;  8^/4  M.  Oreat 
Malvern ;  93/4  M.  Malvern  Wells, 

Malvern.  —  Hotels.  At  Great  Malvern:  iMrsBiAL,  near  the  station, 
with  pleasant  grounds  and  brine  baths,  *pens\  from  3/.  8s.  per  week; 
*Abbbt,  ^Bbllbvue,  •Foley  Arms,  all  on  the  hill;  Tudor  Private  Hotel; 
Beauchahp,  commercial,  B.  &  A.  4s.  6d.,  *pens\  82.3s.  per  week;  Baymer's 
Hydropathic;  Leiobbtbr  Housb  Hydropathic,  patients  ^. ,  boarders 
90s.  a  week.  Also  numerous  Bomrdinff  Houses  (5-lOs.  per  day)  and  Lodgings. 
—  At  Malvern  Wells:  Essington  Hotel;  Hobnyold  Arms.  —  At  North 
Malvern:  North  Malvern  Hotel.  —  At  West  Malvern:  Westminster  Arms 
Hotel. 

Assembly  RoomB  and  Gardens  in  Great  Halvem,  with  concerts  (adm. 
6d.).  Spa  and  Pump  Room  on  the  W.  side  of  Worcester  Beacon  (adm.  Qd.). 

Oabs,  Is.  per  mile  or  fraction  of  a  mile  for  1-2  pers. ;  each  addit.  pers. 
6<f.  Carriage  &  Pair  4s.  per  hr.,  Is.  Bdf.  for  each  addit.  Va  hr.,  21s.  per 
day;  to  Worcester  and  back  8s.;  to  the  British  Camp  and  back  by  the 
Wyche  8s.;  to  Eastnor  Oastle  and  back  i2s. 

Malvernj  an  Inland  health-resort,  famous  for  its  bracing  air 
and  pleasant  situation,  includes  the  town  of  Oreat  Malvern  (pop. 
8000)  and  the  villages  of  Malvern  Link,  Malvern  WellSy  Little 
Malvern,  North  Malvern,  and  West  Malvern,  all  consisting  mainly 
of  villas,  hotels,  and  hydropathic  establishments.  The  first  four 
lie  at  the  E.  base  of  the  Malvern  Hills,  a  small  chain  10  M.  long 
and  1000-1460  ft.  high,  forming  the  watershed  between  the  Severn 
and  the  Wye ;  while  the  other  two  are  on  the  N.  and  W.  slopes 
of  the  same  range.  The  chief  centre  is  Great  Malvern,  which 
contains  the  Assembly  Rooms  and  Gardens,  the  best  hotels  and 
boarding-houses,  and  the  principal  shops ;  but  visitors  in  search  of 
quiet  or  economy  will  probably  prefer  one  of  the  villages.  The 
principal  springs  are  the  Clmlybeaie  Well  and  8t.  Ann^s  Well 
(756  ft),  at  Great  Malvern,  and  the  Ho ^y  WcZi  (680ft),  above 
Malvern  Wells.  Malvern  is  a  great  educational  centre ,  the  chief 
school  being  Malvern  College. 

The  beautiful  *Priory  Church,  belonging  to  a  priory  founded 
In  the  11th  cent.,  is  externally  a  Perp.  edifice,  with  a  tower  appa- 
rently modelled  on  that  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  The  nave,  how- 
ever, and  part  of  the  rest  of  the  interior  are  Norman. 

Among  the  points  of  interest  are  St.  Anne's  Chapel  (13th  cent.);  the 
tiles  at  the  back  of  the  choir ;  the  old  stained-glass  windows  (the  finest 
in  St.  Anne's  Chapel) ;  the  miserere  carvings ;  the  mosaic  in  the  reredos ; 
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and  some  of  the  monament«.  —  The  only  other  relic  of  the  priory  i&  the 
OaUway,  a  little  to  the  N.  To  stndenta  of  early  Bnglish  literature  Mal> 
vem  Priory  is  of  interest  aa  elaixoing  to  he  the  monastery  of  William 
Langland,  anthor  of  'Piers  Plowman's  Vision",  which  begins  on  a  'May 
momynge  on  Malueme  hulles".  Organ  recitals  are  given  in  the  church  on 
Wed.  afternoons. 

Little  Malvern  or  Malvern  Parva,  1 M.  to  the  S.  of  Malvern  Wells, 
also  contains  the  interesting  remains  of  a  Norman  church,  consist- 
ing of  the  tower  and  chancel. 

ExcDBsioNS.  The  Worcester  Beacon  (1444  ft.),  the  highest  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  rises  immediately  above  Great  Malvern  and  may  be  ascended 
by  easy  paths  in  Vs  hr.  (pony  or  mule,  about  is,).  The  route  passes  the 
Priory  Church  and  St.  Ann's  Well.  The  'View  is  very  extensive,  reach- 
ing on  the  W.  to  the  hills  of  Brecknock  and  stretching  on  the  E.  over 
an  apparently  boundless  plain.  Hereford,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Chelten- 
ham, and  Tewkesbury  are  all  within  sight. 

'Twelve  fair  counties  saw  the  blaze 
From  Malvern's  lonely  height.^ 

The  ITorth  Sill  (1326  ft. ;  1/2  lur.),  to  the  K.  of  the  Worcester  Beacon, 
may  also  be  ascended;  and  we  may  follow  the  ridge  to  the  S.,  along  an  old 
fosse  dividing  Worcestershire  and  Herefordshire,  to  the  (1  M.)  Wyche  (see 
below).  Beyond  the  Wyche  the  walk  may  be  continued  along  the  ridge 
to  Wind't  Point  (830  ft. ;  British  Camp  Inn)  and  (3  M.)  the  *  Herefordshire 
Beacon  (1370  ft.),  the  top  of  which  has  been  converted  into  a  strong  iSri<t«/^ 
Camp^  capable  of  holding  20,(XX)  men.  According  to  tradition,  this  was  the 
scene  of  the  capture  of  Caractacus  by  the  Bomans  in  A.D.75. 

The  Bound  of  tub  Hills  is  a  favourite  drive  from  Great  Malvern, 
and  may  be  made  in  an  excursion-brake  plying  from  the  Bellevue  Hotel 
(1».).  We  skirt  the  E.  slope  of  the  hills,  pass  through  the  (IV2  M.)  Wyche 
Pass  (900  ft.),  to  the  8.  of  the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  and  return  along  the 
W.  side  of  the  range  via  (IV2  M.)  West  Malvern  and  (1  M.)  North  Malvern, 

Excursion-brakes  also  ply  to  (8  M.)  Eastnor  Parky  the  collection  of 
paintings  and  armour  in  which  is  shown  to  visitors  on  Tues.  and 
Fridays.  The  road  to  it  leads  by  Malvern  Wells.  Malvern  Parva,  and 
Wind's  Point  (see  above),  the  last  part  traversing  the  beautiful  park  sur- 
rounding the  castle. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Worcester ^  Evesham^  Gloucester y  Stoke 
Edith  Park  (tickets  obtained  at  the  booksellers'),  Ledbury^  Tewkesburyy  etc. 

Beyond  Malvern  Wells  the  train  penetrates  the  Malvern  Hills 
by  a  long  tunnel.  11  M.  Colwall,  with  an  old  church.  Farther  on, 
Eastnor  Castle  (see  above)  and  an  obelisk  in  Eastnor  Park  are  seen 
to  the  right.  Another  tunnel,  nearly  1  M.  long,  is  then  threaded. 
— 16  M.  Ledbury  ('^ca</icr5^  a  busy  little  town,  manufactures  cider, 
perry,  sacking,  and  cordage.  The  large  Church  is  an  Interesting 
study  In  architectural  styles,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular. 

Feom  Ledbdky  to  Glougbstbr,  19  M.,  railway  in  */4-lV4 hr.  (3<.  5d.,  2«.9d., 
is.  lid.  or  Is.  7d.).  This  line  traverses  a  park-like  district,  with  numerous 
orchards.  The  intermediate  stations  are  Dymocky  with  a  massive  church- 
tower  (to  the  left),  Newenty  and  Barber'' s  Bridge. — 19  M.  Gloucester y  see  p.l70. 

19  M.  Ashperton;  22  M.  Stoke  Edith,  with  the  beautiful  park 
of  Lady  Foley ;  26  M.  Withington,  with  encaustic  tile  works. 

30  M.  Hereford,  see  p.  178.  —  841/2  M.  Tram  Inn,  About 
V2  M.  from  (37  M.)  8t,  Devereux  is  the  Interesting  late-Norman 
*Ohurch  of  (1/2  M.)  Kilpecky  with  Its  elaborate  sculptures,  which 
has  been  described  as  ^facile  princeps  amongs  its  fellows  of  the 
same  type'.  —  From  (4072  M.)  Pontrilas  a  branch-line  runs  through 
the  *Golden  Valley'  to  (11  M.)  Vorstone  and  (16  M.)  Hay,    The 
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scenery  now  improves.  To  the  right  rise  the  Black  Mountains.  — 
471/2  MT.  Pandy  is  the  nearest  railway-station  for  Llanthony  Abbey, 
5  M.  to  the  N.  W.  The  ruins  consist  of  the  church  and  chapter- 
house, and  afford  an  interesting  example  of  Transition  Norman 
(12th  cent),  though  part  is  as  late  as  the  14th  century.  The  Ptior^a 
Lodge  is  now  an  inn.  Walter  Savage  Lander  (d.  1864)  lived  here 
for  some  years.  Llanthony  Monastery,  the  home  of  Father  Ignatius, 
lies  about  4  M.  farther  up  the  valley.  —  48^2  ^*  LlanvUiangel  is 
6Y2  ^*  from.  Llanthony  Abbey. 

Beyond  Llanvihangel  the  Sugarloaf  (1965  ft,),  a  spur  of  the 
Black  Mts. ,  comes  into  view  on  the  right.  From  (61  M.)  Aberga- 
venny Junction  a  line  (L.  N.  W.)  diverges  on  the  right  to  Rhymney 
Bridge  (for  Cardiff),  Merthyr  Tydvil  (p.  194),  Dowlais,  etc.  Good 
view  to  the  right  up  the  valley  of  the  Vsk, 

52  M.  Abergavenny  (*  Angel;  *  Greyhound;  Swan)  is  an  ancient 
town  with  8000  inhab.,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Vak  and  the 
Qavenny,  and  enclosed  by  the  Sugarloaf  (1955  ft),  the  Blorenge 
(1908  ft),  Skyrrid'Vavor  (1600  ft),  and  other  well-wooded  hills 
(see  below).  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Qobannium  and 
possesses  the  remains  of  a  Norman  castle  (adm.  Id.)  and  a  modern- 
ized Benedictine  priory-church  of  the  14th  cent,  with  several  an- 
cient monuments.  Good  fishing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Usk  (day- 
tickets  for  trout  2«.  6(i.,  for  salmon  5«.). 

The  Sugarloaf  (1905  ft.)  may  be  easily  ascended  from  Abergavenny  in 
IVt-S  hrs.  (pony  6s.)  \  *  View  fine  and  extensive.  The  descent  may  be  made 
on  the  W.  side  to  Crickhowell  (see  below).  —  The  Blorenge  (1908  ft.; 
1V«  br.)  commands  an  even  finer  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Usk,  and  Skftr- 
rid'Vawr  (1600  ft.),  4  H.  to  the  N.  £.,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view. 

Abergavenny  is  a  good  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Llanthony  Abbey 
(see  above),  which  may  be  reached  direct  by  road  (IOV2  M.;  carr.  &  pair  there 
and  back  20s.)  or  partiy  by  rail  vi&  Llanvihangel  or  Pandy  (see  above).  — 
Another  pleasant  excursion  may  be  taken  up  the  iinest  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Usk  to  (61/2  H.;  omn.  Is.  6d.)  Oriokhowell  (Bear),  a  village  with 
-the  remains  oi  an  old  castle.    Above  Crickhowell  the  Usk  valley  is  also 


picturesque,  and  walkers  or  drivers  will  be  repaid  by  following  it  to 
(20  U.)  Brecon  (p.  204).  —  Tolerable  walkers,  who  have  one  day  at  '  ^ 
gavenny,  should  ascend  the  Sugarloaf  and  return  vi&  Crickhowell. 


(20  H.)  Brecon  (p.  204).  —  Tolerable  walkers,  who  have  one  day  at  Aber- 
renny,  should  ascend  the  Sugarloaf  and  return  vi&  Crickhowell. 
From  Abergavenny  to  Cardiff  hy  the  L.  K.W.B.  route,  see  above  and  p.  194. 


From  Abergavenny  to  Cardiff  oy  the  L.  K.W.B.  route,  see  above  and  p.  194. 

Beyond  (64^2  M.)  Penpergxem  we  cross  the  Usk.  —  61 V2  M. 
Pontypool  Boad  (Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms),  the  junction  of  lines  to  Mer- 
thyr and  Swansea  (p.  193)  and  to  Raglan  and  Monmouth  (p.  176). 
The  manufacturing  town  of  Pontypool  (Crown;  Clarence)  lies 
11/2  M.  to  the  W.  —  68  M.'  Caerleon  (Angel),  on  the  Usk,  the  Isca 
Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  the  traditional  residence  of  King 
Arthur. 

Near  the  church  is  an  interesting  Museum  of  Roman  antiquities  (adm. 
Gd.),  the  road  opposite  whicb  leads  to  the  well-defined  Amphitheatre  and 
a  mound  known  as  King  Arthur's  Round  Table.  Caerleon  was  at  a  very 
early  period  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  whose  see  was  transferred  in  the 
lith  cent,  to  St.  David's  (p.  214). 

At  (711/4  M.)  Newport  we  join  the  railway  described  in  R.  25. 
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25.  From  Gloucester  to  Cardiff,  Swansea,  andMilford. 

asEAT  Western  Railway  to  (56  M.)  Cardiff  in  1V2-3V4  hrs.  (fares  11«., 
8«.,  bt,  9<l.)^  to  (102  H.)  Swantea  in  a4  hrs.  (fares  201.,  14«.  3d.,  10«.  6<2. 
or  8«.  6<l.)i  to  (170  M.)  Jfil/ord  Haven  in  &-7S/4  hrs.  (fares  38«.,  34«.,  17«.  9d. 
or  14*.  I^ltd,).    This  line  traverses  the  S.  part  of  Wa!U»  (see  p.  zzx). 

From  Gloucester  to  (7^/2  M.)  Orange  Court,  see  p.  173.  Our 
line  here  diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  that  to  Ross  (see  R.  22), 
follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn,  and  skirts  the  E.  margin  of 
the  Forest  of  Dean  (p.  177).  11  M.  Newnham  (Victoria).  To  the 
left  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  Severn  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  122. 
Beyond  (I41/4  M.)  Atore  we  cross  the  line  from  Bristol  to  Sharpness 
and  Lydbrook,  In  the  heart  of  the  Forest  of  Dean;  and  at  (19  M.) 
Lydney  those  who  wish  to  explore  the  Forest  change  carriages.  — 
The  train  then  crosses  the  Wye  by  a  tubular  bridge,  630  ft  long, 
and  reaches  (271/.2  M.)  Chepstow  (see  p.  177).  Excursion  through 
the  valley  of  the  Wye,  see  pp.  174-177.  —  Beyond  (32  M.)  Port- 
skewett,  the  ruins  of  Claldlcott  Castle  (p.  177)  are  seen  to  the  right 
At  (.3574  M.)  Severn  Tunnel  Junction  our  line  unites  with  that 
from  Bristol  (see  p.  121). 

441/2  M.  Newport  (*  Westgate ;  King's  Head ;  Rail.  Rfmt,  Rooms)^ 
a  flourishing  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Vsk ,  with  35,385  in- 
hab.,  extensive  docks,  and  a  large  export-trade  in  iron  and  coal, 
is  also  an  Important  railway -centre  for  the  mining  district  of  S. 
Wales.  The  remains  of  the  old  Castle  date  from  the  11th  century.  The 
Church  of  St,  Woollos  has  a  good  Norman  interior  and  a  massive 
square  tower  (comp.  p.  xxxiii).  Newport  was  the  scene  of  Frost's  abor- 
tive Chartist  rising  in  1839.  Caerleon  (see  above)  lies  about  3  M. 
above  Newport.  —  Railway  to  Pontypool  and  Hereford,  see  R.  24. 

Beyond  (49^/4  M.)  Marshfield  the  train  crosses  the  Rhymney  and 
enters  Olamorgar^hire,  the  southernmost  county  in  Wales. 

66  M.  Cardiff.  —  Hotels.  Rotai.,  66  St  Hary  St.,  B.  &  A.  4«. ; 
Park,  Crockherbtown  (Queen  St),  B.  A  A.  from  is,,  D.  2s.,  6d.-7«.,  board  10s. 
Qd.\  *An6bl,  Castle  St.,  near  the  castle;  Gbbat  Westbbn,  at  the  E.  end  ot 
St.  Mary  St.,  near  the  G.  W.  B.  station.  —  Qdbbn's,  84  St.  Hary  St.,  com- 
mercial; Albxandba,  near  the  Taff  Vale  Station;  Bapbb's  Tbmpekangb, 
Westgate  St.,  behind  the  Boyal;  Dock  Hotel,  unpretending.  —  Philharmonic 
Retlaurani,  St.  Hary  St.;  Refreshment  Rooms^  at  the  G.W.B.  station. 

Tramways  traverse  some  of  the  main  streets.  —  Omnibus  from  the  E. 
end  of  St.  Hary  St.  to  the  Docks  (fare  id,)  and  Penarih  {id.),  from  High 
St.  to  Llandaff  (3d.),  etc. 

Post  Office  in  St.  Mary  St.,  not  far  from  the  Boyal  Hotel. 

U.  8.  Oonsul,  Major  Evan  Jones,  52  Mount  Stuart  Sq. 

Boyal  Theatre,  St.  Mary  St.  —  Philharmonic  Hall,  St.  Mary  St. 

Steamers  ply  from  GardiiF  daily  to  Bristol;  1-3  times  weekly  to  Cork, 
Swansea^  Belfast,  and  Glasgow;  also  in  summer,  at  irregular  intervals  to 
Ilfraeombe,  Weston,  and  Burnham.  A  small  steamer  also  plies  from  the 
Docks  to  Penarih. 

BaUway  Stations.  Great  Western  Railway  Station,  at  the  E.  end  of 
St.  Hary  St.;  Taff  Vale  Station,  in  Queen  Street  (Crockherbtown),  nearly 
1  M.  to  the  W.;  Rhymney  Station,  adjoining  the  last;  Docks  Station  of  the 
Taff  Vale  Co.  1      j  &  » 

Cardiff  (the  *Caer*,  or  castle,  on  the  Taff),  a  well-built  and 
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rapidly  growing  town  with  105,000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Taff, 
2  M.  above  its  mouth,,  and  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the  coal  and 
iron  of  the  surrounding  district  The  magnificent  docks  (see  below) 
were  built  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  to 
whose  spirit  and  energy  the  town  owes  much  of  its  importance. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  cent,  the  population  of  Cardiff  was 
little  orer  1000 ;  and  its  recent  growth  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  only  town  of  any  considerable  size  that  doubled  its 
population  between  1871  and  1881.  Cardiff,  with  an  export  of  8 
million  tons,  now  more  than  rivals  Newcastle  (p.  414)  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  coal-trade.  The  annual  number  of  vessels  clearing  the 
port  is  about  13,000,  of  upwards  of  5  million  tons  burden,  a  total 
exceeded  by  Liverpool  and  London  alone  among  English  ports. 

The  main  thoroughfare  is  8t,  Mary  Street,  which  is  prolonged 
by  High  St,  t ,  leading  to  the  castle  and  the  bridge  over  the  Taff, 
Cardiff  Castle  (adm.  by  order  obtained  at  the  Bute  Estate  Office), 
originally  erected  in  the  11th  cent.,  has  been  elaborately  restored, 
and  is  occasionally  occupied  by  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  The  castle  was 
the  prison  of  Robert  Curthose,  eldest  son  of  the  Conqueror,  who  died 
here  after  nearly  30  years'  captivity.  The  ancient  keep  (14th  cent.) 
is  still  preserved;  but  the  lofty  clock- tower  and  other  prominent 
features  of  the  exterior  are  modern,  and  most  of  the  inhabited 
rooms  are  quite  new.  The  most  interesting  of  the  frescoes  are  those 
in  the  Banquet  Hall,  illustrating  the  history  of  the  Castle.  —  A 
good  view  of  th6  Castle  is  obtained  from  the  prettily  laid-out 
Sophia  Gardens,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  which  contain 
the  scanty  ruins  of  an  old  Orey  Friars  Monastery,  The  Church  of 
St.  John,  in  Church  St,  to  the  E.  of  High  St,  was  built  in  the  13th 
cent,  but  the  fine  Perp.  tower  Is  a  later  addition.  —  The  Free 
Library,  in  Working  St,  is  well  fitted  up ;  upstairs  is  an  Art  Oallery, 
with  a  few  modem  paintings  (open  10-6,  on  "Wed.  &  Sat  10-9). 

The  *Docks,  reached  by  crossing  the  canal  at  the  E.  end  of  St 
Mary  St,  consist  of  four  main  basins,  with  ample  accommoda- 
tion for  large  vessels,  and  6  M.  of  quays.  Additional  docks  were 
opened  in  1889  at  Barry,  8  M.  to  the  S.  W.  (railway  in  36-40  mln.). 

The  South  Wales  College^  established  in  the  former  Infirmary 
in  Newport  Road,  is  attended  by  about  150  students. 

The  most  interesting  excursion  from  Cardiff  is  to  Llandaif^  Cathedral 
(see  p.  185),  reached  by  railway,  by  road,  or  by  a  pretty  field-path  (2  If .). 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Taff  estuary ,  4  U.  from  Cardiff,  lies  Penarth 
(Penctrth  Hotel,  on  Penarth  Head;  Marine  Inn,  in  the  town),  the  marine 
residence  and  bathing-resort  of  the  GardifBans,  now  containing  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  It  may  be  reached  by  railway,  omnibus,  or  steamer 
(comp.  p.  192).  The  commercial  part  of  the  town  lies  on  the  K.  side  of 
the  Head,  adjoining  the  extensive  Penarth  Dockt;  while  the  other  side 
is  occupied  by  comfortable-looking  yillas,  separated  from  the  sea  by  an 
Esplanade.  The  water  is  muddy  and  the  beach  covered  with  large  peb- 
bles; but  fine  salt-water  swimming-baths  have  been  erected.    Above  the 
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EBplanade  are  the  Windior  Oeirdens  (tdxD.  14.)  i  affording  pleaaant  walks 
and  Tiews.  A  more  extensive  view  i«  obtained  from  Penarth  Bead  (20Oft.), 
near  the  foreign-looking  church.  Geologists  will  find  much  to  interest 
them  in  the  stratification  of  the  cliffs  at  the  £.  end  of  the  Esplanade. 

Fbom  Gaxdiff  to  CAKKFnii.LT  AND  Bhthhet  Bbidqk,  24  H.,  Bhymney 
Bailway  in  1  hr.  (fares  li.  2d.,  2«.  lOd.,  2s,),  This  Une,  which  starts  from 
the  Bhymney  Station  (p.  192) ,  forms  part  of  the  L.  N.  W.  route  to  S. 
Wales  (comp.  p.  191).  The  whole  of  this  district  is  covered  with  a 
dense  network  of  railways,  constructed  chiefly  for  the  mineral  traffic 
and  of  comparatively  little  importance  to  tourists.  —  8  H.  Caerphillf  (Castle 
Inn),  on  the  Bhymney,  is  often  visited  for  the  sake  of  its  *Caatle,  a 
picturesque  and  extensive  ruin  of  the  19th  cent.  (adm.  Sd.).  Its  system 
of  fortification  is  very  elaborate,  and  seems  to  have  included  arrangements 
by  which  the  surrounding  country  could  be  laid  under  water.  S€K>n  after 
its  erection  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Despensers,  tiie  notorious 
favourites  of  Edward  II.  (1807-1827),  and  that  monarch  once  found  shelter 
here,  just  before  his  fall.  The  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  castle  is 
unknown.  The  leaning  Tower\  at  the  S.  £.  comer  (60  ft.  high),  seems 
to  owe  its  inclination  to  an  attempt  to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder.  The 
castle  now  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  —  15  M.  Titrad,  prettily 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhymney,  which  contracts  above  Caerphilly. 

—  16  M.  Hengoed  is  the  junction  for  the  Q.  W.  B.  line  from  PontyiK>ol 
to  Swansea.  —  22  H.  Rhymney,  with  large  iron-works,  employing  TOOO  men. 

—  At  (24  M.)  Rhymney  Bridge  we  join  the  line  from  Abergavenny  to 
Merthyr  Tydvil  (see  p.  191). 

Feom  Oabdiff  to  Mbbthtb  Ttdvil,  24 Va  M.,  TaflT  Vale  Bailway  in 
»/4-l  hr.  (fares  4a.,  3«.,  is.  lli/gd.)*  This  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Taff, 
the  natural  charms  of  whien  have  to  a  great  extent  disappeared  before 
the  steady  advance  of  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  —  41/3  M.  Llandaff  Siaticn, 
IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  the  town  (see  p.  195).  —  From  (7  Jf.)  Walnut  Tree 
Junction  Bridge  (junction  of  line  to  Llantrissant,  p.  197)  we  may  visit 
(»/4  M.)  Castell  Coch  (*red  castle"),  a  finely-situated  feudal  chUeau  (13th 
cent. ;  restored)  belonging  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute.  Wine  is  made  every 
year  from  the  small  vineyard  below  the  castle.  —  At  (13  M.)  Newbridge 
or  Pontypridd  Junction  a  line,  diverging  to  the  left,  ascends  the  valley 
of  the  Rhondda,  the  most  important  of  the  Glamorganshire  colliery  districts, 
to  (lOVs  M.)  Treherhert,  while  another,  to  the  right,  leads  to  (Caerphilly 
(see  above)  and  Newport  (p.  1  £2)  The  ^Bridge  from  which  Pontypridd  takes 
its  name  is  a  singularly  graceful  sione  bridge  spanning  the  Taff  in  a  single 
arch.  140  ft.  wide  and  forming  a  perfect  segment  of  a  circle.  It  was 
constructed  in  1755  by  a  stone-mason  named  Edwards,  after  two  unsuc- 
cessful attempts.  The  cylindrical  tunnels  in  the  ^haunches^  of  the  bridge 
were  made  to  lighten  the  masonry  and  so  diminish  the  inward  thrust.  — 
From  (16  M.)  Aherdare  Junction  a  line  runs  to  (IV2  M.)  Aherdare  (with 
large  iron -works)  and  (lOVa)  Sirwain  Junction  (p.  197).  — -  At  (18  M.) 
Quaker's  Yard  Junction  we  cross  the  G.  W.  B.  line  from  Pontypool  to 
Hirwain.  —  Farther  on  we  pass  under  the  Keath  Valley  Bailway  (p.  19^0. 

241/2  M.  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Castle,  B.  &  A.  4«.;  Bush,  near  the  station, 
both  commercial),  a  busy  but  mean-looking  and  uninviting  town  with 
about  50,000  inhabitants.  It  is  of  ancient  origin,  taking  its  name  from 
the  virgin  saint,  Tydvil  the  Martyr  (5th  cent.)  \  but  its  importance  is  wholly 
of  modern  growth,  and  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  it  was  an  incon- 
siderable village.  It  is  the  great  centre  of  the  iron-working  district  of 
8.  Wales,  and  the  night  aspect  of  the  valley  in  which  it  lies,  lit  up  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  innumerable  furnaces,  is  very  impressive.  At  the  Cy- 
farthfa  Iron  Works,  about  1  M.  from  the  station,  the  newest  and  best 
processes  for  smelting  iron  and  converting  it  into  steel  may  be  seen. 
Above  the  works  is  Cyfarihfa  Castle,  the  residence  of  the  senior  partner. 

—  An  omnibus  runs  from  Merthyr  to  (2  M.)  Dowlais,  with  the  Dowlais  Iron 
Jc  Steel  Works,  wich  are  on  a  still  more  extensive  scale.  Within  their 
precincts  are  some  remains  of  the  old  castle  of  Morlais,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Welsh  princes  of  Brecon.  "Visitors  are  courteously  ad- 
mitted to  either  establishment  on  application  at  the  office. 
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Travellen  who  do  not  wish  to  Tetum  to  Cardiff  may  go  on  from 
tferthyr  eastwards  to  Abtrgavenny  (jp.  191),  northwards  to  Brecon  (p.  204), 
ot  westwards  to  Svansta  (p.  197). 

About  6  mln.  after  leaving  Cardiff  the  train  stops  at  (58  M.) 
My,  the  station  for  Llandaff  (Red  Lion),  1  M.  to  the  right,  the 
smallest  city  in  England  (700  inhab.),  now  practically  a  snbnrb 
of  Cardiff  and  a  favourite  residence  of  rich  Cardlfflans.  It  is  in- 
teresting as  the  seat  of  perhaps  the  oldest  episcopal  see  in  Great 
Britain,  established  by  SS.  Dubritins  and  Telle  at  the  end  of  the 
6th  century.  On  oilr  way  from  the  station  to  the  cathedral  we  pass 
the  large  castellated  gateway  of  the  old  Bishop's  Palace  (destroyed 
by  Owen  Glendower).  Near  the  gateway  is  a  Cross,  on  an  ancient  base. 

The  ^CatlUBdral,  pleasantly  situated  amid  trees,  at  the  foot  of  a 
slope  rising  above  the  river  Taff,  occupies  the  same  spot  as  the  ear- 
liest church  of  SS.  Dubiitlus  andTeilo.  This,  however,  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  small  edifice,  was  removed  by  Bishop  Urban 
(1107-1133),  who  undertook  the  erection  of  an  entirely  new  church. 
In  the  E.  E.  period  Urban's  church  was  extended  westwards  as 
far  as  the  present  W.  front ,  and  the  only  remains  of  it  are 
the  Norman  arch  between  the  Presbytery  and  Lady  Chapel,  part 
of  the  S.  wall  of  the  former,  and  the  Norman  doorways  incorpo- 
rated in  the  aisle- walls.  The  Chapter  House  is  also  KE.,  of  a  some- 
what later  date ;  the  Lady  Chapel  is  early  Dec. ;  the  Presbytery  and 
the  walls  of  the  aisles  both  in  naVe  and  choir  were  rebuilt  in  the 
late  Dec.  period ;  and  the  N.  W.  tower  was  built  by  Jasper  Tudor, 
uncle  of  Henry  VII.,  while  the  S.  W.  tower  (E.  E.)  seems  to  have 
been  left  standing.  At  a  later  date  the  building  was  completely 
neglected  J  the  W.  end  of  the  nave  collapsed  at  the  beginning 
of  last  cent.,  and  the  cathedral  beoame  an  absolute  ruin.  About 
1786-40  a  sort  of  Italian  temple  was  made  within  the  walls,  occu- 
pying the  presbytery,  choir,  and  E.  end  of  the  nave ;  and  this  ab- 
surd erection  remained  till  1843,  when  the  restoration  which  cul- 
minated in  the  present  church  was  begun.  The  architect  was  Mr. 
Prichard,  to  whom  is  due  also  the  S.W.  tower  ri96  ft.*),  replacing 
the  original  E.  £.  tower,  pulled  down  in  1786.  —  The  cathedral 
is  176  ft  long  from  E.  to  W.,  and  72  ft.  wide  across  the  nave  and 
aisles.  The  dally  services  are  at  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  the  latter 
choral. 

'There  may  be  other  churches  which,  in  some  points,  come  nearer 
to  ideal  perfection,  bat  then  there  is  none  which  has  in  the  same  way 
risen  to  a  new  life  out  of  a  state  of  sueh  seemingly  hopeless  ruin\ 

The  Exterior  of  the  building,  owing  to  the  lack  of  transepts,  suggests 
a  large  parish-church  rather  than  a  cathedral.  The  W.  facade,  however, 
the  central  part  of  which  belongs  to  the  E.  E.  edifice,  is  fine,  and  has 
been  compared  to  those  of  Bipon  Cathedral  and  St.  Bemi  at  Rheims.  Mr. 
Freeman  comments  on  the  satisfactory  e£fect  produced  by  the  perspicuity 
of  its  construction,  which  is  in  no  wav  disguised  by  the  ornamentation. 

The  •Interior,  being  open  from  end  to  end,  is  very  impressive.  Among 
the  chief  points  of  interest  are  the  grand  late-Korman  *Arch  between  the 
presbytery  and  the  Lady  Chapel;  the  *Altar-piece  by  Rouetti;  the  Lady 
Chapel;  the  Chapter  House,  which  is  of  very  unusual  form  (square,  with 
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a  central  pillar)  t  the  monumeDta  of  Bir  David  M€Mhev<,  Btandard-bearer 
of  Edward  IV.  (S.  aisle  of  presbytery)  and  Bir  William  Matthew  (d.  IfiOS; 
N.  aisle  of  nave);  and  the  supposed  tomb  of  St.  Teilo,  on  the  8.  side  of 
the  presbytery.  The  way  in  which  the  £.  bays  of  the  ritaal  choir  are  blocked 
up  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  former  existence  of  a  pair  of  small  tran- 
septal  towers.  The  roof  throughout  is  modem ;  so  also  is  the  stained  glass, 
which  includes  some  good  specimens  of  Morris.  —  In  the  chnrebyard 
is  a  Memorial  Gross  to  Dean  Conybeare  (d.  1867),  an  eminent  geologist. 
—  The  group  of  neat  modem  buildings  on  the  slope  above  the  cathedral 
include  the  Deanery  and  the  Canonry.  Adiacent  is  the  Cathedral  School^ 
founded  by  Dr.  Vaughan,  Dean  of  Llandaff. 

Between  Cardiff  and  Llantrissant  the  train  crosses  the  Ely 
sixteen  times.  60  M.  8t.  Fagans,  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Windsor, 
takes  its  name  from  an  early  missionary,  said  to  bave  been  sent 
from  Rome  In  A.  D.  180.  —  67  M.  Llantriisant  (Windsor  Arms), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill  at  some  distance  to  the  N.  of  the 
station,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch -line  to  (6  M.)  Cowhridgt 
(Bear),  a  small  town  with  the  remains  of  some  old  fortifications. 

Cowbridge  is  the  nearest  railway-station  to  (5V3  M.)  Llantwit  MaJor^ 
with  an  interesting  double  church,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the 
13-14th  centuries.  It  represents,  however,  a  monastic  foundation  of  the 
5th  cent.,  to  which  was  attached  a  famous  College  Cthe  first  Christian 
school  of  learning  in  Britain'),  where  Gildas,  Taliesin,  and  other  emi- 
nent Welshmen  were  educated.  The  epithet  of  'llew  Church',  generally 
applied  to  the  E.  part  of  the  structure,  which  is  really  the  older,  is 
supposed  to  have  come  into  use  at  the  Reformation,  when  the  old  mon- 
astic church  became  the  'new'  parish -church.  —  Kear  Llantwit  is  a 
ruined  castle  locally  known  as  the  Old  Place, 

On  the  coast,  about  2  H.  to  the  W.  of  Llantwit,  is  Bt,  Donaft  Cattle^ 
a  picturesque  castellated  mansion  of  the  16th  cent.,  containing  some  fine 
wood-carving  by  Orinling  Gibbons.  A  room  is  shown  in  which  Arch- 
bishop Usher  found  shelter  in  164546. 

75V2M.  Bridgend  ^Wyndham  Arms;  Bear,  Castle  plain),  the 
junction  for  the  LlynfL  Valley  Railway  (to  Maesteg),  is  a  small 
town,  with  7000  inhab.  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  Norman  castle. 

Visits  may  be  paid  to  Ogmore  Castle,  a  llorman  fragment,  37*  V.  to 
the  8.  W. ;  to  the  (2  M.)  ruins  of  Ewenny  Priory,  founded  in  1146  and 
(according  to  Ur.  Freeman)  'perhaps  the  best  specimen  of  a  fortified  eccle- 
siastical building,  the  union  of  castle  and  monastery  in  the  same  struc- 
ture'^  to  Coity  Cattle  (13-14th  cent.)  and  Coity  Church  (good  window  tra- 
cery), 2  M.  to  the  1^.  E. ;  and  to  Southerndown  (Marine),  a  small  watering- 
place,  and  Dvnraven  Cattle,  a  mod  ern  mansion  finely  situated  on  a  rocky 
promontory,  5-6  H.  to  the  S.  Dunraven  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
a  royal  residence  of  Oaractacus.  Kear  it  are  the  Nash  Cliffs^  a  fine  bit  of 
coast-scenery. 

Near  (88  M.)  Port  Talbot,  the  outlet  for  the  copper,  coal,  and 
iron  of  the  Vale  of  Afon ,  are  the  fine  mansion  and  grounds  of 
Margam  Abbey ,  with  the  ruins  of  a  Cistercian  monastery  of  the 
12th  century.  The  orangery  contains  a  collection  of  orange-trees, 
raised  from  a  cargo  that  was  wrecked  here  on  its  way  to  London  for 
the  use  of  Queen  Mary,  wife  of  William  III.  —  91 1/2  M.  Briton 
Ferry,  the  port  of  Neath. 

94  M.  Keath  C^Castle;  *Mackworth;  Vale  of  Neath  Arms),  a  town 
with  10,460  inhab.,  situated  at  themouth  of  the  Neath  and  surrounded 
by  coal,  iron,  tin,  and  copper  works.    About  1  M.  to  the  N.  are  the 
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Tulns  of  Neath  Abbey^  founded  in  1111.  The  Castle,  of  which  only 
the  entrance-gate  and  towers  remain,  lies  to  the  right  of  the  station. 

Fkok  Nbath  to  Mebtbtb  Ttdvil,  24  M.,  railway  in  iVihr.  (fares  4*.9<l., 
3«.,  U,  lid.).  This  railway  ascends  the  beautiful  ^Vale  of  Neath,  with 
numerous  waterfalls,  wooded  ravines,  and  picturesque  crags.  The  finest 
falls  are  near  Pont  Neath  Yaughan  (Dinas  Hotel:  Angel),  where  the  ra- 
rines  of  the  Neath  ^  the  Heptte,  the  Mellte^  and  the  Perddfn^  each  con- 
taining a  series  of  falls,  converge.  Pont  Neath  lies  3  M.  above  (7  H.)  Olyn 
Neath  (Lamb  &  Flag,  3/4  M .  from  the  station),  the  nearest  railway>station. 
—  I6V2  H.  ffirwain  (p.  194).  —  24  H.  Merthyr  lydvil,  see  p.  194. 

From  Neath  to  Brecon^  see  B.  26. 

On  leaving  Neath  we  pass  the  juins  of  the  castle  on  the  right, 
and  those  of  the  abbey  (a  little  farther  on)  on  the  left.  —  101  M. 
Landore  (Rail.  ](lefreshmt.  Rooms) ,  the  junction  of  the  short  line 
to  (1  M.)  Swansea,  lies  in  the  middle  of  a  district  blackened  and 
desolated  by  the  smoke  of  innumerable  copper-works. 

Swansea  (Mackworth  Arms,  high  charges;  *Longland8  Tem- 
perance, R.  &  A.  from  3«.;  Cameron  Arms;  Castle;  Oreat  Western 
Temperance),  Welsh  Abertawe,  a  busy  town  of  about  100,000  inhab., 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tawe,  in  the  N.W.  angle  of  Swansea 
Bay,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  copper  trade  of  England,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important  copper-smelting  centre  in  the  world. 

About  20,000  tons  of  copper  (valued  at  3-4  millions  sterling)  are  ann- 
ually produced  by  its  foundries.  No  copper  is  found  in  this  part  of  Wales, 
bat  the  ore  is  brought  hither  from  Cornwall  and  foreign  countries  owing 
to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  fuel,  there  being  about  250  coal-pits 
within  a  radius  of  15  M.  This  abundance  has  also  led  to  the  erection  of 
numerous  iron,  zinc,  lead,  tin-plate,  and  other  manufactories,  while  the 
docks  are  entered  annually  by  6000  vessels  with  a  burden  of  upwards  of 
2,000,000  tons.  About  2,000,000  tons  of  tin-plates,  value  3,000,000^  are 
exported  annually,  while  the  total  value  of  the  trade  of  Swansea  (import 
and  export)  is  estimated  at  8-10  millions  sterling.  In  certain  states  of  the 
wind  Swansea  is  completely  enveloped  in  the  smoke  of  the  copper-works, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  be  less  unhealthy  than  one  would  suppose. 

In  Swansea  itself,  the  name  of  which  may  be  a  corruption  of 
^Sweyn's  Ey',  or  Island,  there  is  little  to  detain  the  traTeller,  and 
visitors  to  the  Gower  Peninsula  (p.  198)  are  advised  to  proceed 
at  once  to  the  Mumbles.  The  scanty  remains  of  the  Castle,  dating 
from  the  14th  cent.,  are  hidden  among  the  buildings  adjoining  the 
Post  Office,  in  Castle  St. ;  but  a  view  of  the  fine  arcaded  parapet 
(comp.  p.  212)  round  the  keep  may  be  obtained  by  descending  the 
narrow  lane  to  the  right.  —  Near  the  Victoria  Station  (L.  N.  W.) 
and  the  extensive  Docks  is  the  Royal  Institute  of  South  Wales,  con- 
taining a  small  museum  of  local  antiquities  (adm.  1(2.).  —  In  the 
Alexandra  Road ,  not  far  from  the  (?.  W,  R,  Station ,  is  the  Free 
Library  and  Institute  of  Science  and  Art.  The  nave  of  the  Parish 
Oiurch  of  St,  Mary  is  ugly  and  featureless,  but  the  Dec.  chancel,  the 
reputed  work  of  Bishop  Gower  (p.  212),  is  interesting,  and  contains 
a  few  old  brasses  and  monuments.  —  Permission  to  visit  one  of  the 
large  Copper  Works,  or  the  Siemer^  Steel  Works  (with  1300  men), 
at  Landore ,  is  generally  obtainable  on  previous  application.  The 
Happing'  of  a  blast-furnace  at  night  is  an  imposing  sight. 
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A  good  general  Tiew  of  Swansea  is  obtained  from  the  Mil 
named  the  Oraig^  which  rises  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  G.  W.  R. 
Station.  To  reach  the  top  we  may  follow  the  steep  road  named 
Monnt  Pleasant,  bearing  to  the  right  beyond  the  Grammar  School 
and  leaving  the  Work  House  to  the  left  —  Kilvey  Eillj  on  the 
opposite  (£.)  side  of  the  river,  is  also  a  good  point  of  view.  —  A 
fine  view  of  Swansea  Bay  is  obtained  from  the  end  of  the  W,  Pier, 
which  is  2000  ft  long. 

Stbauers  ply  regularly  from  Swansea  to  BrUiol,  Qlcugote^  Liverpool^ 
and  BBl/cuty  and  in  summer  to  Ilfracombt  (2  hrs.)  and  Padttow. 

From  Swansea  to  Breeon,  see  p.  206. 


From  Swansba  to  thb  Mumblbs  (Oystermouth),  5  M.,  Steam 
Tramway,  starting  near  the  Victoria  Station  (p.  197),  honrly  during 
the  day  (fare  Ad. ;  in  ^reserved  car'  8d.).  —  The  pleasant  road  skirts 
the  sands  of  Swansea  Bay,  the  natural  beauty  of  which  triumphs 
over  many  disadvantages.  For  the  first  3  M.  the  L.  N.  W.  Railway 
(see  p.  199)  runs  between  the  sea  and  the  road.  At  Swansea  Bay 
Station,  St  Helen's  Road,  the  steam-tramway  unites  with  the  horse- 
tramway  from  Gower  St.  Farther  on  we  pass  (on  the  right)  the 
Swarhsea  Cricket  Ground  and  Park  Wem,  the  latter  containing  a 
large  colony  of  wild  white  rabbits.  At  (3  M.)  Black  PUl  is  the 
Mumbles  Road  Station  of  the  L.  N.W.  Railway.  To  the  left  are  the 
remains  of  a  submerged  forest  —  The  tramway-terminus  at  the 
Mumbles  is  about  ^2  ^-  ^'^^  ^^^  hotels. 

The  Mumblei  (*Ship  ^  Castle }  George;  Mermaid;  Lodgings)  is 
a  small  watering-place  which  has  developed  out  oif  the  fishing- 
village  of  Oystermouth  and  has  assumed  the  name  that  in  strict 
parlance  belongs  to  the  detached  rocks  off  the  S.  horn  of  Swansea 
B  ay.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  resemblance  of 
these  rocks  to  projecting  breasts  (mammae).  The  oyster-beds  here 
are  nearly  exhausted.  The  bathing  is  tolerable,  and  a  good  view  of 
Swansea  is  enjoyed  across  the  bay;  but,  as  there  is  nothing  of 
special  interest  the  traveller  had  better  sleep  at  Langland  Bay  or 
Caswell  Bay  (see  below;  pony  chaise  is,  6c{.-2s.  6d),  visiting 
Oystermouth  Castle  on  the  way.  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the 
Lighthouse  on  Mumbles  Head. 

The  Mumbles  forms  the  usual  and  most  conyenient  portal  to  tiie  *Oovex 
Peninsula,  which  projects  from  the  S.W.  comer  of  Glamorganshire,  and 
is  about  15  M.  long  and  5-6  M.  broad.  Though  comparatively  little  known, 
the  whole  of  this  peninsula  is  picturesque  enough  to  repay  a  stay  of  several 
days:  but  the  finest  scenery,  that  of  the  S.  coast,  may  be  fairly  explored  in 
one  day's  walk.  It  is  emphatically  a  district  for  the  pedestrian,  as  beyond 
the  railway-termini  there  is  no  convenient  transport  for  visitors  (omnibuses, 
see  p.  109),  while  many  of  the  finest  points  are  inaccessible  except  on  foot. 
Inns  are  few  and  far  between,  and  those  who  explore  the  district 
thoroughly  must  now  and  again  be  content  with  farm-house  or  coast- 
guard accommodation.  Two-thirds  of  Gower  are  occupied  by  the  English- 
speaking  descendants  of  Flemish  or  l^orman  colonists,  who  have  cooped 
up  the  original  Welsh  inhabitants  in  the  1^.  W.  corner  (comp.  p.  206).  The 
churches,  though  rudely  built,  possess  various  features  of  interest^  their 
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towera,  resembttng  those  of  PembrokesMre  (p.  309),  combine  the  character 
of  Sk  campanile  and  a  stronghold.  The  student  of  medieeval  architecture 
phould  provide  himself  with  Freeman's  ^Notea  on  the  Architectural  Anti- 
quities of  Gower'  (186Q).  The  antiquarian  will  also  find  much  to  interest 
him  in  the  peninsula. 

The  railway-stations  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  Peninsula  are  Lkm^ 
morkut^  to  the  N.,  and  Killay,  on  the  E.,  both  on  the  ramification  of 
the  L.  K.  W.  Railway  which  extends  hence  to  Craven  Arms  and  Shrews- 
bury (eomp.  pp.  201,  206).  Omnibuses  also  ply  between  Swansea  and 
several  of  the  villages  in  Oower,  generally  leaving  Qower  early  in  the 
morning  and  returning  about  6  p.m. 

The  following  round  of  about  25  U.  from  the  Mumbles,  or  20  H.  from 
Caswell  Bay,  will  give  a  fairly  adequate  idea  of  Gower  scenery.  Ample 
time  (9-10  hrs.)  should  be  allowed  for  the  excursion,  as  some  of  the 
walking  is  rather  rough.  —  From  the  tramway-terminus  at  the  Humbles 
(see  above)  we  follow  the  road  for  150  yds.  farther  and  take  the  road 
leading  inland  (to  the  Tight),  past  Opstermouth  CmtU^  a  picturesque  and 
extensive  ruin  of  the  14th  cent,  (small  fee  to  the  keeper).  At  the  top  of 
the  hiU,  a  few  hundred  yards  farther,  just  beyond  the  Mhool,  we  diverge 
to  the  left  from  the  direct  road  to  Caswell  Bay,  in  order  to  visit  the  pretty 
Uttle  (3/4  M.)  Langland  Bay  {*Langland  Bay  HoM,  I>.  4«.),  where  there 
are  a  few  villas.  From  Langland  a  steep  lane  leads  us  back  to  the  (^/s  M.) 
main  road,  where  we  turn  to  the  lett.  1  M.  Oaawell  Bay  {* Hotels  un- 
pretending, B.,  B.,  &  A.  5f.)  is  a  charming  little  sandy  cove,  flanked  with 
rocks  and  enlivened  with  one  or  two  private  residences  in  addition  to  the 
hotel.  The  bathing  here  and  at  Langland  Bay  is,  however,  rather  dangerous 
on  account  of  the  strong  outward  currents.  From  the  hotel  we  follow 
the  road  for  5  min.  more;  then  diverse  to  the  left  throu{^  the  bracken 
and  gorse,  cross  a  stile,  and  descend  to  (5  min.)  Brandy  Cove^  a  small 
green  inlet  owing  its  name  to  smuggling  traditions.  We  cross  this  cove 
and  follow  the  path  leading  round  the  cllBfo  (easier  than  the  cart-track 
over  the  top  of  the  promontory)  to  (I/4  hr.)  Jhell-du  Bay  (^Foolth-dee'; 
B  eaufort  Arms ,  small),  with  its  curious  banks  of  pebbles.  Fine  view  of 
the  Ptoll-du  Sead ,  a  bold  mass  of  limestone  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay. 
IFrom  PwU-du  a  path  leads  inland  through  the  well-wooded  Biihopeton 
Valley  to  (2  M.)  Bithoptton  (p.  201).]  From  the  inn  we  ascend  a  rough  and 
steep  track  to  (8-10  min.)  the  hamlet  of  High  Fennard ,  where  we  take  a 
lane  to  the  right  (inland),  following  it  to  the  left  when  it  bends  and 
regaining  the  cliff-track  near  (8  min.)  a  farmhouse,  witb  a  pond  in  front 
of  it.  About  A  min.  beyond  the  farm  is  a  ruinous  stone  cattle-shed,  opposite 
which  begins  a  faintly  marked  path,  descending  deviously  to  the  left  to 
Bacon  HoUy  a  cave  on  this  side  of  the  W,  promontory  of  the  bay,  almost 
.in  a  straight  line  below  the  shed.  The  cave  is  interesting  to  scientific 
visitors  owing  to  the  fact  that  large  deposits  of  prehistoric  bones  were 
found  here  in  1850,  but  its  appearance  is  insignificant.  The  limestone 
cliff's,  however,  along  this  part  of  the  coast  are  very  fine,  though  scarcely 
so  grand  or  varied  as  those  near  Tenby  (see  p.  209).  we  now  return  to 
the  track  on  the  top  of  Ihe  cliffs  (though  experts ,  who  think  it  worth 
.while,  may  follow  a  difficult  and  even  dangerous  path  along  their  face  to 
two  other  caves)  and  in  about  10  min.  reach  another  stone  hut,  in  a  line 
with  which ,  to  the  left,  is  Minehin  Head^  easily  recognised  by  the  knob 
of  white  limestone  at  the  top.  Below  this  knob  is  Minehin  Hole ,  a  oave 
extending  into  the  rock  for  a  distance  of  170  ft.  The  descent  to  it,  over 
.slippery  turf,  requires  caution  and  a  steady  head,  but  those  who  do  not 
care  for  this  scramble  should  not  mis0  the  *View  of  the  coast  from  the 
top  of  the  promontory. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  track  over  the  head  of  the  cliffs,  we  cross 
the  elastic  turf  of  Pennard  Bnit'owe  and  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  large 
Union  WorkTiouse^  on  the  slope  of  (kifn  Bryn.  In  V«  br.  we  see  the  hamlet 
of  James  Green  to  the  right,  and  in  5  min.  more  the  ruin  of  Pennard 
Castle,  To  the  left  the  cliffs  here  recede,  leaving  room  for  the  sandy  bay 
of  Shire  Combe,  At  low  tide  we  may  descend  to  the  beach  and  pass  through 
the  natural  archway  at  the  W.  end  of  this  bay,  but  at  high  tide  we  must 
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cros0  the  neck  to  reach  ^Thne  Clifi  Baf.  The  origin  of  the  name  appears 
when  we  look  back  at  the  rocks  separating  it  from  Shire  Combe  Bay.  A 
small  stream  here  enters  the  »ca.  Three  Cliffs  Ray  is  bounded  on  the  VT. 
by  a  fine  promontory  called  the  High  Tor,  which  may  be  ronnded  at  low 
water.  On  the  other  side  extend  the  beautiful  sanda  of  Oxwieh  Bay,  along 
which  we  can  walk  all  the  way  to  (2  M.)  the  church  (a  typical  example 
of  a  Gower  church)  and  parsonage  of  Oxwieh ,  nestling  under  the  clifTs  at 
the  W.  extremity.  Here  also  is  a  coastguard's  cottage,  where  refreshments 
and  a  bed  may  be  obtained.  Amid  the  woods  to  the  right,  as  we  cross 
the  bay,  are  visible  the  village,  church,  and  old  caatle  of  Penrict,  The 
village  of  Oxwieh  lies  a  little  inland  (to  the  N.)  of  the  church,  whUe  Ox- 
vich  Cagtls  (16th  cent.),  now  incorporated  with  a  farm-house,  stands  on 
the  top  of  the  cliflb. 

(Those  who  do  not  care  to  see  the  Culver  Hole  (gee  below),  or  to  go  on 
to  the  Worms  Head,  may  turn  inland  at  Oxwieh  and  proceed  vi&  Pett-f- 
hit€h  and  Reynoldtton  to  (oVs  M.)  Arthur's  Bion*  (see  below).] 

From  Oxwieh  we  may  ascend  the  rough  road  passing  to  the  right  of 
the  castle ,  and  then  descend  through  the  village  of  Blade,  to  Port  Eynon 
Bay,  another  level  expanse  of  f and.  A  walk  of  */4  br.  from  Oxwieh  brings 
us  to  Port  Bynon  (Inn,  small)  where  primitive  summer-quarters  and  good 
bathing  may  be  had.  Here  a  boy  may  be  engaged  to  show  the  way  to 
Culver  Hole,  an  interesting  cavern  on  the  other  side  of- the  promontory 
bounding  Port  Eynon  Bay  on  the  W.  The  cave  consists  of  a  spacious 
chamber  in  the  limestone  rock,  the  lofty  and  narrow  opening  of  wMch  is 
filled  with  aoUd  maaonry,  learing  only  a  small  and  low  entrance.  This 
work  is  usually  ascribed  to  smugglers  of  byegone  days,  though  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  how  they  could  have  approached  it  by  sea  except  in  very  calm 
weather.  From  a  point  on  the  top  of  the  cliff  an  easv  sigsag  path  winds 
down  the  grassy  slope  to  the  cave,  but  the  last  part  of  the  descent  is  un- 
pleasant for  ladies. 

[The  walk  along  the  cliffs  from  Port  Eynon  to  (8>9  M.)  the  Worms 
Head,  passing  the  Paviland  Caves  and  *M«w»lad»  Bay,  is  very  fine,  but 
would  necessitate  another  day  in  Qower.  The  'Worms  Head ,  perhaps 
•the  grandest  piece  of  rock  -  scenery  in  the  peninsula,  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  promontory,  stretching  into  the  sea  for  about  1  M.  and  quite 
detached  from  the  mainland  at  high-water.  Near  the  point  is  a  curious 
^Blow  Hole",  resembling  the  Devil's  Bellows  at  Kynance  Gove  (p.  147),  and 
making  a  sharp  whistling  sound  when  the  wind  or  sea  is  high.  —  Visi- 
tors to  the  Worms  may  obtain  accommodation  at  a  farm-house  at  Rhoetily, 
a  village  about  1  M.  from  the  neck  of  the  headland.  Bhossily  is  6  M.  by 
road  from  Reynoldtton  (see  below),  at  which  is  the  nearest  decent  inn.] 

Starting  from  Port  Eynon  on  our  return- journey,  we  walk  across  the 
sand-hills  to  (^U  M.)  the  village  of  Horton,  which  we  see  in  front  of  us. 
Thence  we  follow  the  road  in  a  straight  (N.E.)  direction  to  (211.)  Penrice 
(comp.  above),  with  its  church,  and  beyond  it  make  a  rapid  descent,  at 
the  foot  of  which  is  the  iron  gate  of  the  avenue  to  Penrice  House,  To 
visit  the  ivv-clad  ruins  of  Penriee  Castle  (permission  necessary),  dating  in 
part  from  the  12th  cent.,  we  pass  through  this  gate,  leaving  the  grounds 
at  the  other  end  of  the  avenue  by  the  lodge  on  the  main  road  to  Swansea. 

[Those  who  wish  to  visit  Arthur's  Stone,  the  best-known  cromlech  in 
Gower,  here  turn  to  the  left,  and  then,  at  (1/4  H.)  the  cross-roads,  where 
there  is  a  building  curiously  supported  on  stone  props,  to  the  right.  Our 
road  crosses  the  ridge  of  Cefn  Bryn  and  leads  to  (1  H.)  the  road  from 
Reynoldston  to  Killay  (p.  199),  at  a  point  near  a  so-called  *Holy  Weir. 
Hence  we  proceed  to  the  left  for  1/3  M.,  and  then  leave  the  road  by  a 
grass-track  to  visit  Arthur's  Stone,  which  lies  on-  the  moor  about  ^/s  V. 
to  the  right.  The  cap-stone  of  this  large  cromlech  is  14  ft.  long,  and 
weighs  20  tons.  Arthur's  Stone  is  about  472  U.  from  Llanmorlais  (p.  199). 
—  In  returning  we  may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding  to  the  W.  to  (1  M.) 
Reynoldston  C* Arthur's  Stone  Hotel,  unpretending),  where  the  road  turns 
to  the  S.  and  soon  reaches  C/4  H.)  the  Swansea  road,  at  a  point  about 
1V2  H.  to  the  W.  of  that  at  which  we  quitted  it.] 

For  Caswell  Bay  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  Swansea  road 
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(«ee  p.  200).  After  aboat  1  M.  we  paflB  the  church  of  Nieholatton  on  the 
right,  and  1  M.  farther  on  reach  the  houses  of  Penmaen,  with  the  West 
Gower  Workhouse  (p.  199)  above  us  on  the  left.  At  Of*  M.)  Penmaen  Church, 
now  of  no  interest  through  unskilful  restoration,  a  road  diverging  to  the 
left  leads  to  the  summit  of  Ce/n  Bryn  (690  ft. :  ''View).  Our  road  descends 
to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Pari  Mil,  !/«  V-  beyond  which  are  the  new  BchooU, 
the  mouth  of  the  llston  Valley,  and  the  small  Ootoer  Inn,  a  convenient 
centre  for  several  excursions.  Pennard  Castle  (p.  199)  lies  about  1  M.  to 
the  8.  Beyond  the  Oower  Inn  the  road  ascends  past  Kilvrough  Houte  to 
(IVz  M.)  a  lime-kiln  (on  the  left).  Here  we  quit  the  road  by  a  gate  on 
the  right  and  follow  a  path,  which  crosses  fields,  stiles,  and  another  road, 
to  (*/4  M.)  Kittle.  At  Kittle  we  join  the  road  which  descends  to  the  bottom 
of  the  valley  and  then  ascends  steeply  to  O/4  M.)  Bithopsfon  (Inn).  (Walk 
through  the  valley  to  the  sea,  see  p.  199.)  Passing  through  Bishopston,  we 
follow  the  road  for  1  M.  farther,  and  turn  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  where  it  strikes  another  road  at  right  angles.  A  few  hundred  yards 
farther  on,  by  a  stone  wall,  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road  to 
(8/«  M.)  Caswell  Bay  (p.  199). 

From  the  point  at  which  we  quitted  it  (see  above),  the  road  to 
C  M.)  Swansea  runs  to  the  K.E.  to  (o  U.)  Killay  Station,  and  then  almost 
due  E.  to  (2  M.)  SkeUy  and  (2  M.)  Swansea  (p.  197). 


After  leaving  Landore  (p.  197)  the  train  penetrates  a  tunnel 
and  near  (105  M.)  Oowerton  intersects  the  L.N."W.  line  from  Cra- 
yen  Arms  to  Swansea  (comp.  p.  199).  —  To  the  right,  at  (107 Y2  ^0 
Loughor,  are  the  rains  of  a  Norman  castle.  We  then  cross  the 
estuary  of  the  Llwchwr  (Loughor),  or  Burry, 

1111/2  M.  Llanelly  (Stepney  Arms),  a  manufacturing  town  and 
mineral  port,  with  20,000  Inhabitants.  Large  quantities  of  coal  are 
exported  hence  to  France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean.  Llanelly 
Is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Llandilo  (p.  207)  and  Llandovery 
(comp.  p.  206).  —  Beyond  Llanelly  the  train  quits  the  mineral 
district,  and  the  scenery  Improves.  The  line  is  carried  along  the 
shore  on  an  embankment.  —  1 151/2  M.  Pembrey  and  Burry  Port, 
with  large  copper-works.  —  120  M.  Kidwelly  (Pelican),  pleasantly 
situated  on  Carmarthen  Bay,  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  (14th 
cent.)  and  an  Interesting  church  (Dec).  —  The  train  now  ascends 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Towy.  From  (I241/2  M.)  Ferryside 
(White  Lion),  a  small  seaside  resort,  we  have  a  good  view  of  the 
ruins  of  Llanstephan  Castle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estuary. 

Walkers  may  follow  the  coast  from  Llanstephan  (ferry  3d.)  to  (19  H.) 
Tenby  (p.  209),  via  (Si/s  M.)  Laughame  (pron.  ^Larne'),  with  an  old  castle, 
still  inhabited,  (41/2  M.)  Pendine,  (SVs  M.)  Amroth,  and  (3  M.)  Saunders/oot. 

From  Ferryside  the  train  ascends  along  the  Towy  (views) 
to  (130  M.)  Carmarthen  Junction  (Rail.  Refreshment  Rooms),  the 
junction  for  (1  M.)  Carmarthen,  Lampeter,  and  Aberystwlth  (see 
p.  208).  We  have  a  good  view,  to  the  right,  of  the  Vale  of  Towy  and 
the  town  of  Carmarthen.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Towy.  139  M. 
'St,  Clears  (Station  Hotel)  was  the  centre  of  the  'Rebecca  Riots'  of 
1843,  the  object  of  which  was  the  abolition  of  turnpike  -  gates. 
(The  name  is  an  allusion  to  Gen.  xxiv.  60.) 

145  M.  Whitland  (Yelverton  Arms)  is  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Tenby  and  Pembroke  (see  R.  28)  and  to  Cardigan. 
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Fbom  Whitland  to  Cakdioam,  27V2  M.,  in  li^hr.  (6<.  ICkl.,  it.  Id.,  2«. 
11(2.  or  2«.  ^^/id.).  This  line  ascends  the  preitUy-wooded  valley  of  the  j/on 
Taf,  —  I6V2  M.  Crymmych  Arm*  is  the  nearest  railway^tation  for  (11  M.) 
Newport  (Llwyngair  Arms;  Couunercial),  to  which  a  coach  plies  daily 
(fare  2a.  6d.)-  Crynunych  Arms  is  also  the  starting-point  for  a  walk 
along  the  Fteeely  Sills  to  (6Va  H.)  Precelp  Top  (1785  ft),  the  highest  point 
in  Pembrokeshire.  —  Beyond  Crymmych  Arms  the  train  crosses  the  cul- 
minating point  of  the  line  (690  ft.)  and  descends  (fine  views  of  the  coast) 
to  (301/s  H.)  JBoncath  and  (24  M.)  Kilgerran,  the  latter  with  a  ruined  castle 
(13th  cent.) ,  on  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  most  picturesque  part  of  the 
narrow  valley  of  the  THfi.  —  27Vs  ^*  Cardigan  (Black  Lion)^  a  small  and 
dull  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Teiji,  with  4000  inhab.  and  the  scanty 
remains  of  an  old  castle.  A  coach  runs  hence  through  the  pretty  vaJley 
of  the  Teifi,  passing  the  pioturesque  ravine  at  the  Bwlkm  FalU^  to  (10  M.) 
Newccutl€  Emlyn  (Salutation  Hotel),  a  good  fishing-station,  and  (19  M.) 
Llandysail  (p.  20S).  The  road  running  northwards  to  (!20  M.)  i^Tsis  Quay 
(p.  208)  and  (23  U.)  Aherayron  (p.  208)  offers  few  attractions  to  the  tourist, 
but  some  of  the  coast  scenery  is  fine. 

Beyond  Whitland  the  Preeely  Hills  (aee  aboye)  are  yisible  to 
the  right.  —  162  M.  Haverfordwest  (^Castle ;  Salutation,  com- 
mercial), a  small  town  on  the  CUddau,  with  6000  inhab.  and 
the  shell  of  an  old  castle  prominently  situated  In  its  midst.  The 
Interesting  Church  of  St,  Mary  contains  a  good  efflgy  of  a  pilgrim 
(16th  cent).  Near  the  river  are  the  ruins  of  an  Augustirhe  Priory 
(E.E.).  Haverfordwest  was  the  capital  of  the  Flemish  colony 
settled  in  Pembroke  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent  (see  p.  208). 

About  41/2  V.  to  the  S.  E.  is  ^Ficton  Oastle  (order  obtained  at  the 
estate-office  In  Haverfordwest) ,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  fastness  of 
a  Norman  baron  of  the  11th  cent.,  though  somewhat  marred  by  modern 
additions.  It  lies  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park.  —  Coaches  ply  from 
Haverfordwest  to  (16  M.)  St.  David't  (see  p.  214),  to  (15  M.)  Fiihguard  (fiaire 
2a.  6d.^  see  p.  216),  and  to  (7  M.)  Little  Haven, 

As  the  train  leaves  Haverfordwest  we  obtain  good  views  of  the 
castle  and  priory  to  the  right  At  (167  M.)  Johnston  Junction  the 
line  forks ,  one  branch  going  to  (170  M.)  Milford  and  the  other  to 
(171 M.)  New  Milford,  As  we  approach  the  former  we  see  the  scanty 
ruins  of  Pill  Priory  in  a  valley  to  the  right. 

Kilford  (Lord  Nelson),  a  town  with  4000  Inhab.,  lies  about 
6  M.  above  the  mouth  of  Milford  Haven ,  a  splendid  harbour,  In 
which  the  whole  English  navy  could  ride  securely  at  anchor. 
It  was  formerly  a  considerable  seaport,  and  It  Is  frequently  men- 
tioned In  Shakespeare's  ^Gymbeline' ;  but  the  attempts  of  modern 
enterprise  and  capital  to  revive  its  Importance  have  hitherto  re- 
sulted only  In  a  conglomeration  of  large  but  deserted  docks,  quays, 
and  lines  of  railway.  On  a  building  near  the  station  is  a  tahlet 
recording,  in  amusingly  pompous  language,  the  visit  of  George  IV. 
in  1821.  Henry  VII.  landed  here  in  1485,  as  Earl  of  Richmond, 
on  his  way  to  claim  the  crown. 

New  Milford  or  Neyland  (^South  Wales  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  from 
85.  6d.),  which  lies  a  little  farther  up  the  Haven,  directly  opposite 
Pembroke  Dock  (p.  213),  is  the  terminus  of  the  G.  W.  Railway 
and  the  starting-point  of  steamers  to  Waterford  and  Cork.  Steam 
Ferry  to  Pembroke  Dock  (Hobbes  Point,  p.  213)  2d,,  return- fare  8d. 
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Pleaaant  bo&ting-excnrsioni  may  be  made  in  *]Iilford  Haven,  and  its 
various  ramifications  explored.  In  fine  weather  a  boat  is  the  best  means 
of  passing  from  the  one  Milford  to  the  other;  but  the  road  0  H.)  is  also 
not  unattractive.    The  Haven  is  protected  by  fortifications. 

26.  From  Hereford  to  Brecon  and  Swansea. 

Midland  Railway  from  Hereford  to  (88  M.)  Brecon  in  l*/*  hr.  (fares  5*.. 
&.  lV2d.);  to  (78  M.)  auamea  in  4  hrs.  (fares  11*.  4d.,  6*.  bV^d.).  This 
xoute  tcaveraes  mach  of  the  finest  scen^y  in  South  Wales,  and  a  visit 
to  the  Upper  Valley  of  the  Wye  (see  below)  may  be  combined  with  it. 

The  train  stiiita  fiom  the  Barton  Station  (see  p.  ISO).  The  first 
few  stations  are  unimportant.  Near  ^  M.)  Moorhampton  a  well* 
preserved  portion  of  Offa's  Dyke.  (p.  2B4)  is  visible.  At  (13V2  M.) 
"EardUky  a  line  diverges  to  Kington,  Presteign,  and  New  Radnor, 
Beyond  (17  M.)  Whitney  we  cross  the  Wye  and  pass  Clifford  Castle 
(to  the  left},  the  traditional  birthplace  of  ^Fair  Rosamond'. 

21  M.  Hay  (Crown;  Blue  Boar  J,  an  old  Norman  border-town, 
with  2000  inhab.  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  castle.  The  name, 
like  the  Hague  in  Holland,  means  a  hedge  or  enclosure  (French  hole). 
The  station  here  is  in  England  (Herefordshire)  and  the  town  in 
Wales  (Breconshire).  Those  who  wish  to  explore  the  Upper  Wye 
(see  below)  on  foot  may  begin  at  Hay ;  and  a  pleasant  walk  may 
also  be  taken  to  the  S.  across  the  Black  Mts.  to  (12  M.)  Llanthony 
(p.  191).  —  241/2  M.  Qla&hury.     Good  view  of  the  Wye  Valley. 

26  M.  Three  Cocks  Junction  (Bail.  Refieahmt.  Rooms;  Three 
Oocks  Inn,  1/2  M.  to  the  E.)  is  the  junction  for  the  Mid-Wales  Rail- 
way (Cambrian)  through  the  Upper  VaUey  of  the  Wye,  To  the  left 
rise  the  Black  Mountains  (p.  191). 

From  Thbbb  Cocks  Junction  to  Moat  Lane,  48  M.,  railway  in  3-3  hrs. 
(fares  9s.  lid.,  6#.  lid.,  is.).  This  line  follows  the  npper  course  of  the  Wye, 
the  beautiful  scenery  of  which  is,  however,-  best  explored  by  the  ped- 
estrian. -—  From  (7  U.)  Boughrcod  a  visit  may  be  paid  to  Oroig  Pwll  Du, 
or  rock  of  the  black  pit,  below  which  is  a  waterfaU  25  ft.  high.  —  9Vs  M. 
Aheredw,  at  the  mouth  of  the  romantic  glen  of  the  Edw^  with  an  old 
church.  —  14  H.  Builth  or  BuUth  Wells  (Hon;  Grown),  a  small  town 
with  chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs  and  the  earthworks  of  a  castle. 
About  2i/sM.  to  the  W.  is  Omn  Llewelyn,  where  Llewelyn,  the  last  native 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  defeated  and  slain  by  the  English  in  1382.  —  At 
(16  M.)  Llechryd  Junction  (Bail.  Be&eshmt.  Booms)  our  line  intersects  the 
Central  Wales  Railway  (L.  K.  W. ;  Bitilth  Road  station ;  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Mid-Wales  Railway)  from  Craven  Arms  to  Carmarthen  and  Swansea 
(comp.  p.  206).  —  20  H.  Newbridge-onrWye  (liTew  Inn);  24  II.  Boldowlod. 

26^/a  M.  Rhayader  (JAon),  a  small  town  beautifully  situated  on  the 
Wye  and  surrounded  by  lofty  hills.  *Owm  Elan,  or  valley  of  the  El€tn, 
&  M.  to  the  8.  W.,  is  a  beautiful  little  glen;  1  tf.  farther  on  is  Nant  Owyllt, 
occupied  by  fihelley  after  his  marriage  with  Harriet  Westbrook.  •->  The 
train  now  leavea  the  Wye  and  runs  towards  the  N.,  passing  the  flannel- 
making  town  of  (801/k  M.)  Llanidloes  (Trewyihan  Amu),  to  (48  U.)  Moat 
Lane,  where  it  reaches  the  line  from  Shrewsbury  toAberystwith  (see  p.  266). 

From  Rhayader  the  walker  may  follow  up  the  Wye  to  its  (18  H.) 
souree  on  the  slopes  of  PlinUmmon  (2460  ft.))  halfway  to  Aberystwith 
(p.  267).  There  are  few  pleasanter  walking-tours  of  a  week*8  duration 
in  England  than  that  afforded  by  a  descent  of  the  Wye  from  the  source  to 
the  mouth,  a  distance  of  130  M.  The  lower  course,  from  Boss  to  Chep- 
stow, is  described  at  p.  174  et  seq. 
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29  M.  Talgarth  (Ashbamham  Anns).  The  flnely-sliaped  Brecon 
Beacons  (see  below)  now  come  into  view  on  the  left.  On  the  same 
side  is  Llyr^  Safaddcn  or  Llangorse  PooL  —  3372^.  Talyllyn  (Rail. 
Refreshmt  Rooms)  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Jbowlaia  and  Merihyr 
Tydvil  (p.  194).  The  train  now  passes  through  a  tunnel,  on  emerg- 
ing from  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  Vsk^  with  the  Brecon 
Beacons  in  the  background.  To  the  right,  as  we  enter  Brecon 
station,  is  the  Memorial  College,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
Nonconforming  clergy  of  1662. 

38  M.  Brecon  (Castle,  R.  &  A.  48.;  Wellington),  the  capital  of 
Breeonshire  or  Brecknockshire,  is  a  town  of  6623  inhab.,  charmingly 
situated  in  a  depression  at  the  confluence  of  the  Usk  and  the  Honddu. 
In  the  Ely  Tower,  a  fragment  of  the  old  castle,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Castle  Hotel,  took  place  the  famous  conference  between  the  Bishop 
of  Ely  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
of  Richard  III.  The  top  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Beacons.  — 
The  *  Priory  Church  of  8t.  John  ("keys  kept  in  a  white  cottage  to 
the  left  of  the  entrance;  fee  6d.J,  a  good  E.E.  and  Dec.  edifice, 
with  a  massive  tower,  has  been  well  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
Mr.  Freeman  considers  it  the  noblest  specimen  of  a  class  of  churches 
not  uncommon  in  Wales,  where  massiveness  of  effect  is  produced 
by  simplicity  of  construction.  It  is  reached  by  the  bridge  over  the 
Honddu,  and  on  the  way  to  it  we  pass  part  of  the  embattled  wall  of 
the  old  priory. — About  V2M.  heyond  the  Llanfaes  Bridge,  crossing 
the  Usk,  is  Christ  College,  with  a  good  E.  E.  chapel,  formerly  be- 
longing to  a  Dominican  priory.  The  house  In  the  High  St  in  which 
Mrs.  Siddons  (1755-1831)  was  bom  bears  an  appropriate  tablet 
The  Priory  Walk,  on  the  Honddu,  and  the  Captains  Walk,  on  the 
Usk,  are  two  pleasantly  shaded  promenades. 

An  admirable  view  of  Brecon  and  the  Beacons  is  obtained  from  the  top 
of  Fen-y-Onig,  a  hill  IVt  M.  to  the  If  .W.  of  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  turn 
to  the  right  beyond  the  Castle  Hotel  and  pass  the  (V^M.)  Cemetery.  About 
V2  M.  farther  on,  a  little  beyond  the  milestone,  we  take  a  path  leading 
across  a  field  to  Pm-v-Crug  Farm}  passing  through  the  farm-yard,  we 
reach  the  open  hillside  and  in  10  min.  more  gain  the  top,  where  there 
are  distinct  remains  of  an  ancient  camp.  —  Another  good  point  of  view 
is  aiwch  Tump,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  town,  reached  by  following  Free 
St.  from  the  station  and  passing  under  the  line. 

Another  pleasant  object  for  a  short  walk  is  afforded  by  the  Trwdgreeli 
Waterfalls.  We  cross  the  Llan/aes  Bridge  (see  above),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
town,  and  continue  in  a  straight  direction,  along  the  Llandovery  Boad, 
passing  a  toll-gate,  to  (Vs  M.)  a  point  where  the  road  forks.  We  take  the 
branch  to  the  left,  which  is  lined  with  numerous  holly  and  other  trees 
and  leads  to  (^/s  H.)  Frwdgreeh  Lodge  (on  the  left).  Just  beyond  this  we 
cross  a  bridge,  on  the  other  side  of  which  are  three  roads.  We  follow 
that  in  the  centre  and  reach  (>/4  M.)  the  bridge  crossing  the  stream  which 
forma  the  falls,  one  immediately  below  and  the  other  a  little  above  the 
bridge.    The  falls  are  small,  but  their  setting  is  pretty. 

The  twin  peaks  of  the  '^Brecknock  or  Brecon  Beaoons,  rising  5  H.  to 
the  S.  of  Brecon,  are  the  highest  peaks  in  S.  Wales,  and  among  the  most 
gracefully-shaped  mountains  in  the  kingdom.  The  direct  route  from  Brecon 
to  the  top  takes  walkers  34  hrs.,  but  driving  is  practicable  to  Blaengwdi 
Farm  (see  p.  205).    As  far  as  (IV4  M.)  the  bridge  beyond  Frwdgrech  Lodge, 
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see  above.  Here  we  take  the  road  to  the  left  and  ascend  to  (U/t  M.) 
Blaenfftedi  Farm.  Beyond  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  Vs  M.  far- 
ther on  foHow  a  narrow  lane  to  the  left,  which  brings  ns  to  the  W.  part 
of  a  shoulder  extending  to  the  (lVs-2  hrs.)  top  of  *Pe»-y-Fan  (2910  ft.),  the 
loftier  peak.  —  An  alternative  route  from  Brecon  is  the  following.  We 
turn  to  the  left  at  the  turnpike-gate,  Va  M-  beyond  the  Llanfaes  Bridge 
(see  p.  204),  and  follow  the  high-road,  which  is  steep  at  first,  to  (21/2  M.) 
P€nt  Farm.  Beyond  the  farm  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through  a 
gate  leading  to  the  £.  arm  of  the  shoulder  above  mentioned.  —  Many, 
however,  prefer  to  ascend  from  (14  M.)  Torpantaitj  a  station  on  the  line 
to  Herthyr  (see  p.  194),  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Beacons,  and  to  descend  by 
one  of  the  above  routes.  The  Beacons,  however,  do  not  show  to  advan- 
tage from  the  S.,  and  the  pleasantest  part  of  this  route  is  the  descent.  — 
The  *View  from  the  top  includes  the  Black  Mts.  on  the  £.,  the  Garmar^ 
then  Van  on  the  W. ,  and  the  Valley  of  the  Usk  and  Llangorse  Pool  to 
the  V.  In  clear  weather  Cader  Idris  is  sometimes  visible  to  the  N.W. 
and  the  Bristol  Channel  to  the  8. 

Among  other  points  for  easy  excursions  from  Brecon  are  (6  M.)  Llan- 
gorse Pool  (see  p.  204),  a  great  resort  of  anglers;  Y  Caer  Bannauj  the  old 
Roman  camp  ot  Bannivm^  2V2  M.  to  the  W. ;  and  (9  M.)  Bwlch,  reached  by 
a  beautiful  walk  or  drive  through  the  XTsk  valley,  or  from  (7  M.)  Talp- 
bont  station,  on  the  Merthyr  line  (p.  194). 

As  the  train  leaves  Brecon  we  have  another  beautiful  view  of 
the  Beacons  and  the  Usk.  4OV2  M.  Cradoc,  3/4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Y 
Caer  Bannau  (see  above) ;  42  M.  Aherbran.  —  46 V2  M^«  Devynock 
(Usk  and  Railway ;  Pont  Senny ;  Bull),  a  pleasantly-situated  village 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Senny  and  the  Usk. 

A  very  picturesque  drive  may  be  taken  from  Devynock  to  (12V8  M.) 
Llandovery  (see  p.  2(/6),  but  there  is  no  public  conveyance.  The  road  tra- 
verses some  of  the  prettiest  scenery  in  South  Wales,  passing  from  the 
valley  of  the  Usk  to  that  of  the  Towy.  The  chief  place  on  the  way  is 
(3  M.)  TrecasilB  (Black  Horse ;  Three  Horseshoes).  Farther  on,  the  road 
winds  through  the  romantic  pass  of  Ctcm  Dipt,  and  near  Llandovery  it 
crosses  the  little  river  Bran. 

The  train  new  turns  to  the  S.  and  begins  to  ascend  through  a 
bleak  and  wild  valley.  The  Carmarthen  Van  rises  to  the  right.  Just 
beyond  (661/2  M.)  Penwyllt ,  in  the  valley  below  us  to  the  right, 
lies  Craig-y-Nos,  the  Welsh  home  of  Adelina  Patti  (Mme.  Nico- 
lini),  with  a  large  winter-garden  and  a  theatre.  Near  Penwyllt  we 
cross  the  watershed  and  begin  the  descent  into  the  yalley  of  the 
Tawe,  the  beauty  of  which  is  marred  by  many  signs  of  metallurgical 
industry.  — •  At  (60  M.)  Colbren  Junction  the  line  to  Neath  (p.  196) 
diverges  to  the  left.  Farther  on  we  have  a  retrospect  of  the  Carmar- 
then Van  on  the  right.  —  78 M.  Swansea  (Midland  Stat.),  seep.  197. 

27.  From  Craven  Arms  to  Llandrindod,  Llandovery, 
and  Carmarthen. 

84  M.  Ckntkal  Wales  Bailwat  (L.N.W.)  in  8-4V4  hrs.  (fares  17*. 
12*.  3d.,  7s.  ^kd).  —  Through-carriages  run  by  this  route,  parts  of  which 
are  very  picturesque,  from  Manchester  and  Liverpool  to  Swansea,  and  from 
London  to  Tenby. 

Craven  ArmSy  see  p.  180.  —  I2V2  Knighton  (Norton  Arms; 
Swan),  a  small  town,  6V2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Presteign  (p.  203),  the 
county-town  of  Radnorshire.    Offa'a  Dyke  (p.  264)  passes  through 
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Knighton.  —  At  (15  M.)  KnuekUu  we  quit  the  valley  of  the  Teme, 
and  near  (19  M.)  LlangurUlo  we  ciob»  the  watershed  (975  ft)  be* 
tween  that  riyer  and  the  Wye. 

32  M.  Llandrindod  Wells  (Bock  House,  'pens'.  80.  6<f. ;  Old 
Pump  House;  LUmerch;  Bridge;  RaiL  Bfrnt.  Booms),  a  pleasant 
Inland  watering  -  place  on  the  Ithon,  with  chalybeate  and  saline 
springs.  Spa  Grounds  have  been  laid  out  adjoining  the  springs, 
and  there  is  a  small  lake  for  boating.  The  Ithon  affords  fair  angling. 

Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  Little  Hill  (800  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  the 
village.  Drivca  may  be  taken  to  (10  M.)  Cwnhir  Abhey  (Cistercian;  12th 
cent.),  to  .  12  M.)  Rhofader  (p.  208),  to  (8  M.)  BuiUh  (p.  208),  etc. 

Beyond  Llandrindod  the  train  descends  to  (371/2  M.)  Builth 
Road,  where  the  line  intersects  the  Mid-Wales  Railway  from  Three 
Cocks  to  Llanidloes  (p.  203).  For  Builth  Wells,  see  p.  203.  — 
Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Wye  and  begins  again  to  ascend. 
Just  beyond  (39^/2  M.)  Cilmery  we  pass  the  glen  of  Omm  JUewehyn 
(p.  203).  441/2  M.  Llangammarch  Wells  (%ynt  House),  with  a 
mineral  spring. 

48  M.  Llanwxtyd  Wells  {Dol-y-Coed,  at  the  Wells,  1  M.  from 
the  station,  'pens'.  7-85. ;  Neuadd  Arms,  Bellevue  in  the  village, 
2/3  M.  from  the  station ;  Askomel  Arms,  at  the  station),  another 
prettily-situated  little  spa,  with  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs. 

Bxcursions  may  be  made  to  the  top  of  the  Suftar  Loaf  (1000  ft.)  -,  to 
(QV2  U')  Ahergwettin  (Grouse  Inn),  with  a  handsome  modern  church;  to 
Twm  Shon  CattVs  Cava;  to  the  Nanthir  Ravine;  and  to  numerous  other 
points  in  the  picturesque  environs. 

The  next  bit  of  the  route,  as  the  train  ascends  to  the  water- 
shed (830  ft.)  between  the  Wye  and  Towy,  Is  somewhat  bleak  and 
uninteresting,  but  beyond  the  Sugar  Loaf  l\tnnel  (1000  yds.  long) 
we  obtain  a  fine  view  towards  the  S.  —  55  M.  Cyngkordy, 

591/2  M.  Llandovery  {Castle,  in  the  town ;  North  Western,  at 
the  station),  a  small  town  on  the  Towy,  with  2050  Inhab.  and  the 
insignificant  remains  of  an  old  castle.  The  largest  building  Is  the 
Welsh  Collegiate  Institute.  Llandovery  is  a  good  centre  for  excnr- 
slons  in  the  valleys  of  the  Towy  and  the  Bran. 

The  finest  part  of  the  *Vale  ef  Towy  is  above  Llandovery,  and  may 
be  enjoyed  by  walking  or  driving  to  (10  H.)  Ystradffln^  though  walkem  may 
with  advantage  extend  their  explorations  a  few  miles  farther.  Kear 
Tstradffln  is  Turn  Shon  CattCs  Cave.  —  The  Carmarthen  Van  (2630  ft.), 
a  mountain  second  in  height  and  interest  among  those  of  South  Wales  to 
the  Brecknock  Beacons  alone,  may  be  ascended  from  Llandovery  in  4-5  hrs. 
A  carriage  may  be  taken  to  (9  M.)  Blaenau,  a  fiirm  i  H.  ftom  the  top. 
—  From  Llandovery  to  Devynock^  see  p.  205. 

From  (63i/j  M.)  Llanwrda  a  picturesque  drive  may  be  taken  to 
(I6V2  M.)  Lampeter  (p.  208),  passing  (8  M.)  Pumpsaint  and 
Dolaucothie,  with  remarkable  caves,  said  to  be  the  remains  of 
Roman  gold-mines.  —  65  M.  Llangadock  (Red  Lion)  is  another 
starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Carmarthen  Van. 

70  M.  Llandilo  (Cawdor  Arms;  Castle;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms), 
^  picturesquely-situated  little  town  with  1600  inhab. ,  is  a  ^ood 
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centre  for  excursions.  It  is  one  of  the  three  places  where,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  the  miraculously  multiplied  body  of  St  Teilo  was 
buried.  Our  line  here  diyerges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  to 
Llanelly  and  Swansea  (see  below).  The  town  has  given  its  name 
to  a  slate  formation  well  known  as  the  ^Llandilo  Flags'. 

About  l^/s  M.  to  tlie  W.  of  the  town  is  Dyaevor  Gastle,  an  interesting 
Korman  ruin  in  a  beautiful  park  (keys  kept  by  the  head-gardener.)  The 
modern  mansion  is  the  residence  of  Lord  Dynevor.  The  park  begins 
1/4  M.  from  the  town.  Spenser  places  the  cave  of  Merlin  'amongst  the 
woody  hills  of  Dinevowr",  *a  little  space  from  the  swift  Barry'  CFoBry 
<2«««i»«\  Hi.  3). — Bxcursions  may  also  be  made  to  Qrengar  JSUl  (see  below), 
Golden  Orove  (see  below),  Talley  Abbey  (a  picturesquely  situated  ruin,  TVsM. 
to  the  K.)i  and  Castell  Carreg  Cennen  (a  finely-placed  ruined  castle  of  the 
end  of  the  i4th  cent.,  4  M.  to  Ute  E.). 

FxoM  Llamdilo  to  Llanellt  and  Swansea,  25  M.,  railway  in  1-1  Vs  hr. 
Host  of  the.  stations  are  unimportant.  —  18  M.  rtDntardulais  is  the  junction 
for  the  line  (G.W.R.)  to  (7  M.)  lAanelly  (p.  301).  The  Swansea  line  (L.N.W.) 
keeps  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Llwchwr  estuary  and  crosses  the  S.  Wales 
main  line  at  (17  U.)  Qowerion^  whence  a  branch  runs  to  Peneknodd  and 
Llanmorlais  (p.  199).  20  M.  KiUay  (p.  199).  From  (22  M.)  Mumbles  Road 
the  line  runs  along  Swansea  Bay  to  C^M.)  SwaMea  (Victoria Station;  p.  197). 

Beyond  Llandllo  the  train  continues  to  descend  the  Vale  of 
Towy.  DynoYor  Castle  is  seen  to  the  right.  To  the  left,  near 
(73  M.)  Qolden  Orove,  is  the  mansion  of  that  name,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Cawdor,  where  Jeremy  Taylor  wrote  several  of  his  works. 
The  present  house  is,  however,  quite  modem.  To  the  N.  rises 
Orongar  Hill,  the  subject  of  the  well-known  poem  by  Dyer  (d.  1758), 
who  was  bom  at  its  foot. 

Farther  on  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Drysllwyn  Castle ,  to  the  right. 
83  M.  Abergwili,  with  the  palace  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

84  M.  Carmarthen  (*Ivy  Bush ;  Boat's  Head ;  Rail.  Befreshmt. 
BoomsJ^  the  county-town  of  Carmarthenshire,  is  an  ancient  place 
with  10^500  inhab.,  on  the  Towy.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Maridunum.  The  battlemented  wall  near  the  station  forms  part  of 
the  County  Qaol,  which  incorporates  the  remains  of  the  old  castle. 
On  the  river,  near  the  station,  is  the  Parade  Walk  (reached  from 
Spllman  St.  by  Parade  Road),  an  esplanade  commanding  a  good 
view  of  'winding  Towy,  Merlin's  fabled  haunt'.  Coracles  (see 
p.  174)  may  still  frequently  be  seen  on  the  river.  —  At  the  end  of 
Spllman  St.  is  the  Church  of  8U  Peter ,  a  large  and  handsome  Dec. 
building,  recently  restored. 

The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  the  altar-tomb  of  Sir  Ehys-ap-Thonuu  (d.  1527)  and  his  wife, 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  chancel^  the  memorial  of  Ladf  Anne  Vaughan,  with 
a  curious  inscription;  the  monument  (near  the  8.  door)  of  Bishop  Farrar^ 
who  was  burned  in  the  market-place  under  Queen  Mary  (1555)-,  and  the 
modern  tablet  to  jSWr  Richard  Steele^  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel  at  the 
E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  (see  also  p.  2t'8). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  the  County  Lunatic  Asylum , 
the  South  Wales  Training  College,  and  an  obelisk  to  General  Picton 
(d.  1815). 

From  the  Parade  a  pretty  walk  known  as  Pond  Side  leads  to  the 
(2  M.)  GuiH  river.    We  may  return  by  the  Conwil  road,  or  go  on  to  Bron- 
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wytftf  Arms  Btaiion  (see  below).  —  Another  pleMAut  walk  may  be  taken 
to  (2  M.)  Llangunnor,  on  a  lofty  site  overlooking  the  Vale  of  Towy.  We 
cross  the  bridge,  follow  the  Llandilo  road,  keep  to  the  left  at  (i/a  M.)  the 
fork,  and  then  aacend  the  G/s  M.)  l&ne  to  the  right.  The  ^White  Honae^ 
of  Llangunnor  was  the  scene  of  Sir  Richard  Steele's  death  in  1729.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Carmarthen  to  Orongar  Hill  (p.  SCH), 
Dfnevor  Castle  (p.  907),  and  other  places  in  the  Towy  valley. 

From  Carmarthen  Junction  (p.  201)  to  Swansea,  Whitland  (for  IVn&y), 
etc.,  see  R.  26. 

Fbom  Cabmabtrbn  to  Abkbtstwith,  M  M.,  railway  in  4  hrs.  (fares 
lis.  Sd.,  8«.  3d.,  As.  Sd.).  This  line  traverses  an  uninteresting  district, 
but  it  forms  the  most  direct  route  from  Swansea,  Tenby,  etc^  to  Aberyst- 
with.  As  far  as  (10  M.)  Pencader  it  belongs  to  the  G.  W.  Railway,  but 
beyond  that  to  the  Hanchestbb  and  Milpobd  Railway,  whieh  derives  its 
name  f^om  its  original  conception  as  a  link  in  a  direct  through-line  firom 
Manchester  to  Milford.  The  carriages  are  poor,  and  Uie  pace  slow.  —  The 
line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  railway  to  Llandovery  and  aseends  the 
pretty  valley  of  the  Gwili.  From  (15  M.)  Pencader  the  G.W.R.  line  runs 
to  (3Vs  M.)  Llandffssil  fPorth  Hotel;  Rail.  Befreshmt.  Rooms),  whence  a 
coach  plies  to  Newcastle  Bmlyn  and  Cardigan  (see  p.  202)  and  a  car  to 
Vew  Quay  (p.  202).  —  At  (16V«  M.)  Ifew  Quay  Road  we  enter  the  valley 
of  the  Tei/l. 

27  M.  Lampeter  i*Black  Lion,  unpretending,  R.  A  A.  2s.  9d.),  a  clean 
little  agricultural  town  with  15(X)  inhab.,  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to 
8t.  David's  College,  the  oldest  and  lareest  of  the  Welsh  colleges  and  the 
only  one  with  the  right  of  granting  degrees  (B.A.  and  B.D.).  It  is  now 
attended  by  160  students,  and  there  is  a  school  in  connection  with  it  for 
lUO  boys.  The  library  of  40,000  vols,  is  rich  in  theological,  historical, 
and  classical  works,  and  contains  some  MSS.  A  large  horse-fair  is  held  at 
Lampeter  annually  on  May  8th.  —  There  is  a  British  Camp  !>/«  M.  ftrom 
Lampeter,  and  a  Roman  camp  a  little  farther  on.  —  A  good  road  leads 
to  the  W.  from  Lampeter  to  (13  M.)  Aherayron  (p.  20!^,  and  one  to  the 
£.  to  (SVs  M.)  Pumpsaint  and  C^l  M.)  Llandovery  (p.  206). 

To  the  left,  at  (29  M.)  Deny  Ormond,  is  a  lofty  view-tower  on  a  hill. 
About  12  M.  to  the  6.E.  of  (34  M.)  Prnit  Llanio  is  Llanddewi-Brejl,  with 
an  interesting  church,  where  St.  David  is  said  to  have  held  a  synod  in  the 
6th  cent,  to  take  measures  for  checking  the  Pelagian  heresy. 

42  M.  Strata  Florida,  the  station  for  Strata  Florida  Abbey  (12th 
cent.),  which  lies  3  M.  to  the  £.  The  Abbey,  the  name  of  which  is  a 
Latinised  form  of  Ystrad  FflUr,  or  plain  of  the  Ffldr,  is  an  almost  effaced 
ruin,  with  only  one  late-l^orman  arch  remaining.  Recent  excavations  have 
laid  bare  the  ground-plan  and  brought  to  light  some  fine  pavements,  tombs, 
and  other  interesting  architectural  details.  About  3  M.  beyond  the  Abbey, 
in  a  hollow  amid  bleak  and  desolate  moorland,  are  the  Tei/l  Pools,  where 
the  Teifi  takes  its  rise. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  watershed  between  the  Teifi  and  the  Ystwith, 
and  descends  into  the  prettily  wooded  valley  of  the  latter.  50  M.  Llanilar, 
with  an  interesting  church.  As  we  approach  Aberystwith  we  have  a  view 
of  the  sea  and  town  to  the  left. 

56  M.  Aberystwith,  see  p.  267. 

28.  From  Whitland  to  Tenby  and  Pembroke. 

27  M.  Tbnbt  and  Pembroke  Railway  to  (16  M.)  Tenby  in  */«  hr. 
(fares  8«.  4d.,  2s.  4d.,  is.  4d.)'-,  to  (27  M.)  Pembroke  Dock  in  IV4-IV4  ^r. 
(fares  5«.,  3«.  9d.,  2s.  3V8d.).  —  Through-carriages  from  London  to  Tenby 
and  Pembroke  are  attached  to  the  morning-express  from  Paddington. 

Whitland  Junction,  see  p.  201.  The  train  now  enters  Pern- 
hrokeshire,  a  county  which  has  acquired  the  name  of  a  *Little 
England  beyond  Wales'  owing  to  tbe  fact  that  it  is  mainly  peopled 
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by  the  descendants  of  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  here  by  Henry  I. 
(in  1107;  comp.  p.  198).  To  this  day  they  have  preserved  their 
distinctive  character,  and  little  or  no  Welsh  is  spoken  in  the  county 
to  the  S.  of  Haverfordwest.  Visitors  should  also  note  the  peculi- 
arly massive  church-towers  that  are  characteristic  of  Pembroke- 
shire ,  and  they  will  And  much  to  interest  them  in  its  numerous 
fine  castles.  So  many  ^Ogham'  inscriptions  have  been  found  in 
Pembrokeshire  (on  Caldy,  p.  208;  at  Treffgarne,  etc)  that  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  character  originated  here.  —  5  M.  Narberth 
(Rutzen  Arms),  a  small  market-town  with  a  ruined  castle. 

About  4  M.  to  the  K.W.  of  Karberth  is  Llawhaden  Gastle,,  long  a 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  St.  David's.  It  owes  its  ruinous  condition  to 
Bishop  Barlow,  who  stripped  the  lead  from  its  roof  (1636-49).  The  chief 
feature  of  the  picturesque  ruins  is  the  gateway.  —  Ltatohaden  Church  is 
also  interesting. 

12  M.  Saundersfoot  (Cambrian  Hotel;  Hean  Castle),  a  little 
seaport  1^/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  (omn.  6<2.),  is  frequented  as 
a  bathing-resort  and  has  a  good  sandy  beach.  The  environs  are 
picturesque  and  full  of  pleasant  objects  for  excursions.  On  the  way 
from  the  station  to  the  village  is  the  interesting  old  Qiweh  ofSt,  laael, 

16  M.  Tenby.  —  Hot«ls.  -^Rotal  Gate  House,  B.  &  A.  4«.,  D.  4«.; 
Whits  Lion;  CoBuaa,  a  comfortable  family  house ;  these  three  near  each 
other,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  Tudob  Temperance,  in  the  centre  of  the 
town.  —  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings.  —  Hotel  omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Btearaera  ply  in  summer  from  Tenby  to  Bristol  once  weekly,  and  to 
Ilfracornbe  and  to  Milford  (tine  view  of  the  erand-rock>bound  coast)  oc- 
casionally. —  Rowing  Boat  with  one  man,  is.  od.  per  hr.;  9d.  each  addit. 
V2  hr. ;  Sailing  Boat^  with  two  men,  2s.  and  is. 

Gab  with  one  horse,  first  hour  2s.  6d. :  each  addit.  1/4  l^r.  6<l.  \  with 
two  horses  Ss.  and  V/^. ;  per  mile  is.  or  is.  9d.i  each  addit.  Va  ^'  8<i.  or  9<l. 

Tenby,  a  small  town  with  about  5000  inhab.,  is  finely  placed 
upon  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  jutting  out  between  two  beautiful 
sandy  bays  and  towering  to  a  considerable  height  above  them.  The 
sands  are  smooth,  firm,  and  extensive,  the  climate  Is  mild  and 
equable,  and  the  coast-scenery  in  the  neighbourhood  is  of  a  high 
order.  Indeed,  in  many  respects,  Tenby  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
seaside-resorts  in  the  kingdom.  The  neighbourhood  of  Tenby  is 
'the  prince  of  places  for  a  naturalist',  and  even  those  who  have  no 
claim  to  this  title  will  find  much  to  interest  them  in  Mr.  Gosse's 
^Tenby:  a  Seaside  Holiday'.  George  Eliot  and  Mr.  Lewes  lived 
and  worked  here  for  some  time  in  1856. 

The  long  and  lofty  wall,  with  its  towers  and  gateways,  known 
as  the  ^Arches'  and  passed  on  the  way  from  the  railway-station,  is 
a  remnant  of  the  town-fortifications  as  strengthened  to  resist  the 
threatened  attack  of  the  Armada  in  1588. 

The  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  principal  street,  is  an 
E.E.  edifice  (1256),  with  Perp.  and  modem  alterations.  Its  chief 
external  feature  is  the  lofty  spire  (150  ft). 

The  interior  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  of  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  old  tombs,  with  efflgie«,  to  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  N.  door 
(14th  and  15th  cent.);  that  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  ap Rhjfs^  in  theK.  aisle 
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of  the  ehanoel ;  and  that  of  Thcmaa  WMU  (d.  1482),  mayor  of  Tenby,  who 
helped  the  Earl  of  Richmond  (Henry  VII.)  to  eacape  after  the  batUe  of 
Tewkesbury.  A  good  effect  is  produced  by  the  singular  elevation  of  the 
chancel  above  the  rest  of  the  church. 

At  the  end  of  the  headland  on  which  the  town  lies  are  the  in- 
significant  ruins  of  Tenby  Castle  and  a  Statue  of  Prince  Alhert,  A 
band  plays  here  in  summer,  and  the  promenade  aifords  a  good  view. 
Here,  too,  U  the  Tenby  Museum  (adm.  6d.),  with  a  collection  Illus- 
trating the  natural  history  (fine  shells)  and  geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  containing  some  mementoes  of  the  French  landing 
at  Fishguard  (p.  216).  —  The  real  geological  ending  of  the  pro- 
montory Is  the  detached  8t,  Catharine^s  Rock,  on  which  Is  mounted 
a  small  battery.  The  coast  on  both  sides  is  still  defended  by  mar- 
tello  towers  (p.  62). 

The  charming  little  cove  to  the  N.  of  the  point  Is  known  as 
Tenby  Bay^  while  the  larger  sweep  to  the  S.  Is  called  the  South 
Sands,  The  fine  rocky  promontory  that  bounds  the  latter  on  the 
S.  is  named  OiUar  Point,  and  commands  a  splendid  Tiew  of  the 
bold  rocky  coast  to  the  W.  and  of  the  Island  of  Caldy  (lighthouse). 
The  direct  route  to  It  across  the  sands  is  1^4  M.  long;  but  for  the 
sake  of  a  gentler  ascent  we  may  approach  from  the  landward  by 
following  the  railway  as  far  as  the  Black  Rock  (at  the  bridge)  and 
then  bearing  to  the  left  across  Penally  Burrows,  leaYlng  the  village 
of  Penally  to  the  right.  —  Tenby  is  the  best  headquarters  for  ex- 
ploring the  S.  W.  comer  of  Wales,  and  a  few  of  the  favourite  ex- 
cursions are  given  below.  Good  walkers  should  visit  a  part  at  least 
of  the  fine  coast  between  Tenby  and  St  Gowan's  Head. 

Fboh  Tenby  to  Pekallt.  Bv  the  path  along  the  railway  the  distance 
is  about  11/4  H.,  by  the  road  2  H.  The  latter,  the  'Marsh  Road%  runs 
to  the  W.  at  first  for  about  I1/4  M.,  and  then  ascends  to  the  S.  Qeft)  past 
a  white  farm-house.  At  the  next  fork  we  also  keep  to  the  left.  Penally 
(Oroicn  Inn),  a  pretty  little  village,  with  a  restored  church  containing 
an  altar-tomb  of  the  13th  cent,  and  a  !Norman  font,  is  one  of  the  three 
alleged  burial-places  of  St.  Teilo  (see  p.  207).  —  On  the  way  to  Penally 
we  may  digress  to  visit  the  cave  called  Hoyle'a  Mouth  (a  light  desirable). 
We  diverge  from  the  road  to  the  right  V*  M,  beyond  the  Marsh  Bridge, 
pass  through  the  O/3  M.)  second  gate  on  the  left,  and  ascend  by  the  in- 
distinct path  straight  up  (not  the  well-marked  track  to  the  left)  to  the 
(1  min.)  cave,  the  mouth  of  which  is  hidden  among  the  trees. 

From  Tenbt  to  Saundebsfoot,  8-4  M.  Qood  walkers  should  ^o  by 
road  and  return  by  the  cliffs ;  the  walk  may  be  shortened  by  taking  the 
railway  (p.  209).  Bt  Road.  Just  outside  the  town,  walkers  may  save  1/4  M.. 
by  following  the  old  road  to  the  right,  which  rejoins  the  new  road  about 
1  M.  from  Tenby.  After  1  M.  more  we  keep  to  the  right.  —  Bt  the 
Cliffs.  We  follow  the  path  from  the  Gas-works  to  (1  M.)  Watertnnch,  and. 
then  skirt  the  top  of  the  cliffs.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  the  high, 
ground  at  the  base  of  the  Monkstone  Promontory,  IV4  M.  beyond  Waterwinch. 

To  Carew  Castle,  6V2-8V2  M.  The  shortest  road  (BVs  M.)  leads  via 
(IV4  M.)  Qumfreston,  with  an  interesting  church,  but  the  pleasantest 
(8Vs  M.)  follows  the  Ridgeway,  a  range  of  low  hills  running  parallel  with 
the  railway  from  Penally  to  Pembroke,  *Oarew  Caatle  (pron..  Carey; 
adm.  3d.)  is  a  picturesque  and  fairly -preserved  ruin,  on  a  creek  of  Mil- 
ford  Haven.  It  is  of  different  dates ,  the  oldest  part  being  apparently 
that  adjoining  the  gate-house  (early  12th  cent.).  In  the  village  (Oarew 
^nn;  Caitie  Jnn)j  near  the    castle- entrance,  is  an  ancient   Oross,  14  ft. 
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high,  supposed  to  be  Saxon  or  Danish.  The  Churchy  1/2  H.  to  the  S.,  is 
a  Dec.  structure,  with  a  Perp.  tower.  The  nearest  railway-station  is  (4  M.) 
Laimphey  (see  below).  —  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  creek  on  which  Carew 
stands  is  Upton  Castle^  a  smaller  and  less  interesting  ruin. 

Clitf  Walk  prom  Tknby  to  Ltdstep  Cavebnb  and  Hanorbier,  8  M. 

—  Those  who  have  already  visited  Giltar  Point  (p.  210)  may  save  a  little 
by  following  the  road  to  Lydstep,  though  the  walk  over  the  cliffs, 
passing  another  bold  headland  named  Proud  Giltar y  is  fine.  By  road  we 
pass  through  (2  M.)  PetMlly  (see  p.  210)  and  continue  to  follow  the 
main  (lower)  road,  passing  Q/s  M.J  the  Hut  Barracks  of  a  body  of  sol- 
diers belonging  to  the  garrison  of  Pembroke.  Shortly  before  reaching 
(l*/i  M.)  the  village  of  Lydtttp^  some  of  the  old  cottages  In  which  have 
evidently  seen  better  days,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  coast  to  the 
left,  with  the  lofty  rocks  at  the  W.  end  of  Lydstep  Bay,  and  Lydstep 
House  nestling  among  the  trees  in  the  comer.  At  the  far  end  of  the 
village  we  turn  to  the  left  and  descend  to  (3  min.)  the  lodge  of  Lydstep 
House.  Passing  through  the  gate,  we  turn  to  the  right  over  the  grassy 
hill,  and  almost  immediately  come  In  sight  of  Lydstep  Cove,  with  a  cottage 
where  light  refreshments  may  be  obtained  in  summer.  The  *  Caverns  are 
to  the  right  and  left  of  this  eove;  with  the  exception  of  the  'Smugglers' 
Cave*,  which  has  a  landward  entrance,  they  are  inaccessible  except  at  low 
water  (see  tide-tables  in  the  *Tenby  Observer^.  —  We  now  make  our  way 
to  the  top  of  the  cliffs,  and  follow  them  to  (9  M.)  Manorbier.  There,  is  a 
more  or  less  distinct  path  nearly  all  the  way,  and  stiles  over  the  walls 
and  fences.  The  cliff  formations  are  very  line,  and  the  transition  from 
the  limestone  to  old  red  sandstone  is  well  marked,  On  (IV4  M.)  Old 
Casilt  Head  is  a  clearly- defined  cliff- castle.  Beyond  this  we  continue 
to  follow  the  shore-line,  passing  some  curious  Fissures  in  the  cliffs,  formed 
by  the  falling  in  of  caves,  and  finally  descend  past  a  Cromlech  to  (IV4  M.) 
lianorUer  Bay.  On  the  left  side  of  the  cove,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  sea,  stands  *Manorbier  Oaatle  (adm.  9d.\  when  two  flags  are  flying, 
6<f.),  a  large  and  good  example  of  a  feudal  stronghold,  dating  chiefly 
from  the  l2-14th  centuries.  The  ruined  tower  adjoining  the  gat&-house 
and  the  square  building  with  the  large  hall  are  supposed  to  be  early 
Korman.  Part  of  it  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  modem  residence.  Oiraldus 
CasnbrensiSy  the  chronicler,  bom  in  the  castle  in  1146,  wae  a  member 
of  the  De  Barri  family  to  which  it  then  belonged.  Manorbier  Churchy  on 
the  opposite  slope  of  the  bay,  is  a  curiously  irregular  building,  with  a 
Korman  nave.  It  contains  a  monument  of  the  De  Barri  family  (see  above). 
The  village  of  Manorbier  (Lion  Hotel)  lies  above  the  castle,  a  little 
more  inland.  —  From  Manorbier  good  walkers  may  continue  their  route 
along  the  coast  to  (8  M.)  Stackpole  and  0  M.)  8t.  Gowan's  Head  (see  p.  212). 
The  railway-station  of  Manorbier  (see  below)  lies  IM.  to  theN.  of  the  village. 

Excursion -brakes  ply  in  summer  from  Tenby  to  (14  M.)  Btackpole 
Courts  (Xiy^  M)  St.  Gowan's  Chapel,  and  (20Vs  M.)  the  Stack  Roche  (fare 
6«.  6d.),  but  these  places  may  be  more  easily  visited  from  Pembroke.  — 
Lamphey  Palace  (see  below)  may  be  reached  by  railway  or  by  driving 
along  the  Bidgeway  (8  M.).  —  A  boating  excursion  may  be  made  to  Caldy 
Island  (p.  210).  —  Other  places  of  interest  within  easy  reach  are  Narberth 
Castle  (p.  209),  Llawhaden  Castle  (p.  209),  Pembroke  (p.  212),  and  Mil/ord 
Haven  (p.  213),  while  St.  David:* s  (p.  214)  mav  be  visited  by  spending  one 
night  there  and  taking  the  mail-cart  (see  p.  213). 

As  the  train  leaves  Teaby  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  Giltar 
and  Caldy  Island.  Beyond  (17  M.)  Penally  (p.  210)  the  line  runs 
through  an  unattractive  district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ridge- 
way.  20  M.  Manorbier ;  the  village  (see  above)  lies  1  M.  to  the  S. 

—  At  (24  M.)  Lamphey  we  may  alight  to  visit  the  ruins  of 
Lampbiey  Palace  (see  below),  a  former  residence  of  tbe  Bishops  of 
St  David's,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  N. 

On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  100  yds.  reach 
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WD.  iron  swing-gate  admitting  to  the  grounds  of  Lamphey  Oourit  in  wMch 
the  ruins  lie.  We  follow  the  path,  which  soon  joins  the  drive,  and  pass 
through  (6  min.)  an  old  archway,  oeyond  which  we  have  a  lofty  garden- 
wall  to  our  right.  At  the  end  of  this  is  a  gate  to  the  right  (not  the 
door  in  the  wall),  through  which  we  pass  and  proceed  to  another  gate, 
admitting  to  the  ivy-clad  ruin.  The  principal  remains  are  the  Chapely 
with  a  good  Perp.  window,  and  the  Sail,  with  an  arcade  like  those  at 
Swansea  Castle  and  St.  David's  Palace,  all  three  being  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Gower  (1386).  —  About  IVa  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Lamphey  station  is  Hod- 
getton  Church,  the  Dec.  chancel  of  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Bishop  Gower. 

25^4  M.  Fembroke  {Lion;  King's  Amu^  both  near  the  castle), 
a  meanly-built  town  with  about  10,000  inhab.,  consists  mainly  of 
one  street,  upwards  of  V2  M.  long,  with  the  railway-station  at  one 
end  and  the  castle  at  the  other. 

The  •Castle  (adm.  Bd. ;  key  kept  by  the  saddler  nearly  opposite 
the  Lion)  is  externally  one  of  the  finest  ruins  in  Wales.  The  interior 
is  extensiTe,  but  it  is  surpassed  by  Beaumaris  in  pictures^ueness, 
and  by  Camaryon  in  magnificence  of  domestic  arrangements.  The 
castle  was  originally  built  by  Arnulf  de  Montgomery  at  the  end  of 
the  11th  cent,  but  the  buildings  of  the  outer  ward  were  not  added 
till  the  14th  century.  In  the  Civil  War  the  Castle  was  taken  by 
Cromwell  after  a  siege  of  six  weeks.  The  Oateway^  with  its  slen- 
der flanking  turrets,  is  very  imposing  as  seen  from  the  inside;  and 
the  Great  Hall  has  a  line  roof.  At  the  other  end  is  the  massiye 
and  lofty  Norman  Keep,  with  a  domed  roof,  which  is  still  in  good 
preservation,  except  that  the  floors  are  gone.  Climbers  may  ascend 
the  staircase  with  the  aid  of  a  rope,  and  will  be  repaid  by  the 
•View  from  the  top.  From  the  hall  a  flight  of  steps  descends  to  a 
huge  cavern  in  the  living  rock,  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  castle.  Henry  VII.  was  born  at  Pembroke  Castle  In  1456.  A 
good  view  of  the  ivy-draped  ruins  is  obtained  from  the  bridge,  on 
the  road  to  Pembroke  Dock.  A  walk  has  also  been  formed  round  the 
exterior  of  the  castle,  skirting  the  inlet  of  Milford  Haven  on  which 
it  stands  and  passing  the  mouth  of  the  above-mentioned  cavern. 

Monkton  Priory,  an  ancient  Norman  structure  on  the  hill  oppo- 
site the  Castle,  somewhat  resembles  Dorchester  Abbey  (p.  219). 
The  Dec.  choir,  now  roofless,  formed  the  monks*  church.  To  reach 
the  priory  from  the  castle  we  cross  Monkton  Bridge  (to  the  S.)  and 
ascend  to  the  right. 

Pembroke  Is  the  nearest  railway -station  to  Stack foU  Court,  St.  Oow- 
an"*  Head,  and  the  Stcuk  Rocks  (comp.  p.  211).  The  total  round,  return- 
ing by  the  direct  road  from  the  last,  is  about  17  M.  Parties  8h6uld  take 
luncheon  with  them,  as  no  inns  are  passed.  -^  From  the  station  the 
road  leads  to  the  S.,  passing  St,  Daniett  CAurcA,  on  the  top  of  the  rid^e, 
to  &  H.)  the  entrance  to  the  park  of  Stackpole  Gouxt,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Cawdor,  containing  a  few  good  pictures  and  a  *hirlas  horn'  (p.  288).  The 
house  is  not  shown,  but  the  well-timbered  park  and  fine  gardens  axe 
open  to  visitors.  [A  slight  detour  may  be  made,  before  the  park  is  entered, 
to  Cheriton  Church,  which  lies  a  little  to  the  N.J  Beyond  the  house  our  road 
turns  to  the  right,  and  then,  1  M .  farther  on,  to  the  left.  1  M.  Bosherston 
Church,  with  an  old  cross  in  the  churchyard.  —  About  i  M.  to  the  8.  of 
Bosherston,  and  V/t  tf .  from  Pembroke,  is  'St.  Oowaa'a  or  8t«  Oovan'a 
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Hemd,  a  bold  Umftstone  promontory  rising  160  ft.  above  the  sea.  In  a 
narrow  chasm  by  which  the  headland  is  intersected  is  perched  Bt.  Oawem't 
Chapel^  which  tradition  connects  with  the  Arthurian  knight  Gawain.  The 
present  chapel  can  scarcely  be  earlier  than  the  13th  century.  About  1/3  H. 
•  to  the  W.  of  St.  Oowan's  is  the  ffunt$inan^»  Ltap^  a  deep  and  narrow  fissure 
in  the  cliff,  which  gets  its  name  from  having  been  cleared  by  a  fox-hunter, 
who,  as  the  story  goes,  died  of  retrospective  alarm !  A  little  farther  on 
is  Boshenton  Mere.  —  The  *Btack  Bocks,  two  columnar  masses  of  lime- 
stone, standing  about  a  stone^s  throw  from  the  mainland,  are  21/2  M. 
farther  to  the  W.  Just  on  this  side  of  them  is  the  ^Cauldron,  a  huge  and 
magnificent  chasm,  which  the  sea  enters  by  a  natural  arch.  In  summer 
the  Stacks  are  covered  with  myriads  of  eligugs  (a  species  of  auk),  puffins, 
and  other  8ea>birds.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  is  fine,  and  good 
pedestrians  may  follow  the  line  of  the  eliffs  to  (8  M.)  Angle^  on  Milford 
Haven.  All  are  recommended  to  go  as  far  the  Wath.^  an  inlet  V«  ^'  *o 
the  W.  of  the  Stacks.  —  The  direct  road  from  the  Stack  Rocks  to  ^V^  ".) 
Pembroke  leads  by  Warren  and  ifoni^on  (see  p.  212). 

The  road  from  Pembroke  to  (2  H.)  Pembroke  Dock  (see  below)  crosses 
the  bridge  on  the  N.  side  of  the  castle  and  runs  in  a  N.W.  direction. 

From  Pembroke  excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Carev,  Lamphey, 
MU/ord  Haven^  ete. 

On  leaving  Pembroke  we  have  a  good  view  of  the  castle  to  the 
left  jnst  before  the  train  plunges  into  a  tunnel.  27  M.  Pembroke 
Dock  or  Pater  (Bwsfe,  not  far  from  the  station),  a  PhlUstine-looklng 
town  with  8-10,000  Inhab. ,  depends  solely  on  Its  dockyard  for 
Interest  as  well  as  existence.  From  the  station  we  reach  the  (V2  M^O 
entrance  by  following  the  street  leading  to  the  main  street  and  then 
turning  to  the  left.  Visitors  are  conducted  over  the  ^Dockyard, 
which  covers  90  acres  and  employs  2-3000  men,  by  a  policeman 
(fee  discretionary),  but  are  allowed  more  time  than  at  Portsmouth 
or  Plymouth;  It  is  closed  from  12  to  1.15  p.m. 

Those  who  wish  to  cross  to  Milford  Haven  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving 
the  dockyard  and  walk  along  the  wall,  passing  a  Mut  Enctmtpment,  to 
Sdhbet  Point  (ferrv  2d.). 

A  fine  view  of  the  beautiful  *Kilford  Haven,  the  *  blessed  Milford''  of 
Imogen  (^Gymbeline',  iii.  2),  is  obtained  from  the  Barraek  Bill,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  fort.    Comp.  p.  203. 

29.  From  Haverfordwest  to  St.  David's. 

16  M.  CoAOH  between  St.  David's  and  Haverfordwest  thrice  a  week 
(Tues.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.),  leaving  the  former  about  6.80  a.  m.  and  the  latter 
about  4  p.m.  (fare  2«.  6d.,  outside  2<.).  A  Maix^art  also  runs  daily  in 
connection  with  the  London  mails  (fare  6«. ;  return  7«.  6<l.). 

The  road  from  Haverfordwest  (p.  202)  to  St.  David's  traverses 
a  hilly,  bleak,  and  somewhat  uninteresting  district.  4  M.  Kecston 
Hill  (Inn).  On  a  hill  1  M.  to  the  right  is  Keeston  Castle^  an  insigni- 
ficant ruin.  —  2^2  M,  Roch  Castle,  a  conspicuous  ruined  tower, 
V2  ^*  to  the  right  of  the  road;  it  was  built  in  the  13th  cent,  by 
Adam  de  Rupe.  The  deep  valley  which  it  overlooks  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  'Little  England'  (p.  208);  beyond  this  we  are  again  in 
a  purely  Celtic  district.  We  now  enjoy  a  good  view  of  St.  Bride's 
Bay,  while  the  retrospect  is  also  fine.  —  From  (2^/2  M.)  Newgate 
Bridge  (Inn)  the  road  skirts  the  coast  nearly  all  the  way  to  St  David's. 
About  IV2M.  farther,  to  the  left,  is  a  tumulus  marking  the  site  of 
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Poyntz  Castle,  a  moated  grange  of  St  Dayld's.  —  2  M.  Solva  (Cam- 
brian Hotel),  a  pretty  little  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Solva  riyer. 

16  M.  St.  David's  (^Orove,  at  the  E.  entrance  to  the  city;  ^City, 
to  the  N.),  the  ancient  Menapia  or  Menevia,  is  situated  on  the  brook 
Alan,  IV2M.  from  the  sea,  at  the  eitreme"W.  point  of  the  S.Welsh 
peninsula,  and  In  the  midst  of  a  strikingly  desolate  and  out-of-the- 
world  district.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see  from  the 
6th  cent,  and  is  thus  nominally  a  city,  though  in  fact  It  is  merely 
an  irregularly-built  village  with  1000  inhabitants. 

A  lane  known  as  the  ^Popples'  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  vil- 
lage to  the  main  gateway  of  the  Cathedral  Close,  flanked  by  an 
octagonal  tower  and  a  round  bastion,  beyond  which  we  suddenly 
obtain  a  ^Yiew  of  the  Cathedral  and  its  associated  buildings,  situ- 
ated, like  other  Welsh  cathedrals  (see  pp.  196,  286),  in  a  hollow +. 

The  ^Cathedral  of  St.  David,  the  most  important  and  inter- 
esting church  in  Wales,  is  In  its  present  form  substantially  a  Trans- 
itional Norman  building  (comp.  Introd.),  though  subsequent  addi- 
tions and  alterations  have  stamped  a  late  Dec.  character  on  its  ex- 
terior. The  foundation  of  the  see  is  ascribed  to  St  David,  the 
patron  saint  of  Wales,  who  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  bom  among 
the  cliflfs  of  St  Bride's  Bay  (p.  213),  towards  the  close  of  the  6th 
century.  The  church  he  erected  has,  however,  completely  disap- 
peared. In  1180  Bishop  Peter  de  Leia  began  to  rebuild  the  cathedral 
after  it  had  ^beene  often  destroyed  in  former  times  by  Danes  and 
other  pyrats,  and  in  his  time  was  almost  quite  ruinated'.  The  tran- 
septs and  choir  of  Leia's  church  were  destroyed  by  the  fall  of  the 
tower  in  1220  and  rebuilt  between  that  date  and  1250.  The  E.  E. 
Lady  Chapel,  completing  the  present  ground-plan,  was  added  in 
1290-1328.  Various  alterations  were  made  In  the  Dec  period  by 
Bishop  Qower  (1328-47;  comp.  pp.  216,  212),  the  *Menevian 
Wykeham'  (comp.  p.  77),  who  raised  the  walls  of  the  aisles,  in- 
serted Dec.  windows,  and  added  a  stage  to  the  tower,  the  upper- 
most story  of  which  is  Pcrp.  (ca.  1520).  The  W.  front  was  rebuilt 
with  little  judgment  at  the  end  of  last  cent,  but  has,  with  the  rest 
of  the  edifice,  been  skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  (1862-78) 
and  his  son.  The  Lady  Chapel,  however,  is  still  roofless.  —  Arch- 
bishop Laud  was  Bishop  of  St  David's  from  1621  to  1626,  and  Con- 
nop  Thirwall,  the  historian  of  Greece,  from  1840  to  1874. 

As  a  whole  the  Exterior  id  not  very  imposing,  though  considerable 
variety  of  outline  is  given  by  the  chapels  at  the  E.  end  and  the  lofty 
erection  adjoining  the  K.E.  transept.  The  S.  side,  with  its  porch,  is 
superior  to  the  N.  side,  which  is  somewhat  disfigured  by  heavy  buttresses, 
rendered  needful  by  the  unsafe  condition  of  the  walls.  The  principal 
dimensions  are  as  follows :  total  length  290  ft. ;  length  of  transepts  120  ft. ; 
breadth  across  nave  and  aisles  70  ft. ;  height  of  nave  46  ft. ;  heicht  of 
tower  126  ft.    English  services  are  held  on  Sun.  at  11  a.m.   and  i  p.m. 


+  Fenton'^a  *Peml)rokeshire"'  and  the  large  work  on  St.  David's  Cathedral, 
by  the  Rev.  W,  B.  Jonea  (now  Bishop  of  St.  David's)  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Free- 
man, will  be  found  at  the  Grove  Hotel. 
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and  on  week-days  at  8.90  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  \  Welsh  services  on  Sun.  at 
9  a.m.  and  6  p.m.  and  on  Wed.  at  7  p.m.    We  enter  by  the  South  Porch. 

The  'Interior  is  much  more  richly  decorated  than  the  exterior,  and 
the  predominant  reddish  colour  of  the  stone  produces  a  warm  and  pleas- 
ing effect.  The  general  effect  of  the  Navb  (1176-9Q)  4s  extremely  strik- 
ing from  the  remarkable  richness  of  the  architecture,  and  especially 
from  its  great  multiplicity  of  parts  ;  characters  sufficiently  marked  to 
hare  been  conspicuous  anywhere,  but  which  are  the  more  strongly 
forced  on  the  eye  from  their  utter  contrast  with  the  rueged  and  weather- 
beaten  aspect  of  the  church  without^  (Jone*  &  Freeman),  In  this  respect 
it  differs  strongly  from  any  other  Norman  nave  in  the  country,  and  some 
of  the  massive  solemnity  characteristic  of  a  Korman  interior  has  been 
sacrificed  to  the  desire  for  variety.  The  arrangement  of  the  triforium 
and  clerestory  is  unusual,  and  their  ornamentation  very  rich  and  varied. 
The  fret-work  "Roof^  added  in  the  Perp.  period  (ca.  1600),  harmonizes 
wonderfully  well  with  the  Norman  work  below.  The  original  builders 
contemplated  a  vaulted  roof,  and  the  shafts  to  support  it  are  still  tf>  situ. 

From  the  aisles  we  enter  the  Tbansbptb  by  Norman  doorways  in- 
stead of  arches.  The  W.  walls  of  the  transepts  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
original  church,  while  the  rest  dates  firom  after  the  accident  of  1220 
(p.  214),  with  later  alterations.  They  offer  a  good  exhibition  of  *a  pe- 
culiar form  of  incipient  Gothic,  found  in  this  church  and  several  others 
in  South  Wales  and  the  West  of  England.^  In  the  N.  transepts  is  the 
BhHne  of  St.  Caradoe  (d.  1124).  —  Attached  to  the  E.  face  of  the  N.  tran- 
sept is  a  singular  building,  originally  erected  after  1220  as  a  Ohapel  of 
St.  Thomas,  and  now  used  as  the  Chapter  Mouse  and  Vestry..  It  contains 
a  beautiful  E.  E.  piscina.  It  is  in  three  stories,  the  second  and  third 
having  been  originally  the  chapter-house  and  the  treasury. 

The  Lantern  in  the  interior  of  the  Touter  is  formed  by  four  fine 
Transitional  arches,  of  which  three  are  pointed  and  one  (to  the  W.)  cir- 
cular. The  roof  is  Decorated.  The  space  below  the  tower  forms  the 
greater  part  of  the  ritual  Choib,  which  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  an 
elaborate  Rood  Screen,  erected  by  Bishop  Gower  (1928-47),  who  is  buried 
in  one  of  its  canopied  recesses.  The  Stalls  and  Bishop^s  Throne  date  from 
the  second  half  of  the  16th  century. 

To  the  E.  of  the  ritual  choir,  and  separated  from  by  it  by  a  wooden 
parclose  or  screen,  is  the  Pbbbbttebt  (12^1248),  which  is  similar  in  gen- 
eral style  to  the  nave,  except  that  the  advance  towards  the  E.E.  style 
is  indicated  by  the  substitution  of  pointed  for  circular  arches.  The  E. 
end  contains  two  tiers  of  lancet  windows,  the  lower  of  which  are  filled 
with  mosaics,  by  Salviati  of  Murano.  On  the  N.  side  of  the  presbytery 
is  the  Shrine  of  Si.  David  (d.  601),  an  E.E.  monument  which  may  mark 
his  burial-place.  Opposite  is  the  monument  of  Bishop  Anselm  (d.  1247), 
and  in  the  middle  that  of  Edmund  Tudor  (d.  1466),  father  of  Henry  VII. 

Adjoining  the  presbytery  on  the  E.  is  Bishop  Vaughan's  Chapel,  a 
good  Perp.  structure  of  the  beginning  of  the  leth  century.  In  its  W. 
wall,  at  the  back  of  the  high-altar,  is  a  curious  recess  with  a  pierced 
cross  (also  visible  from  the  presbytery).  Beneath  this  is  an  equal-armed 
cross,  in  reliel«  which  may  be  a  relic  of  the  church  that  preceded  Bp.  de 
Leia's  (see  p.  214).  The  chapel  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  a  solid  wall, 
and  is  entered  from  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery.  It  would  seem  that 
the  space  between  the  E.  end  of  the  presbytery  and  the  vestibule  of  the 
Lady  Chapel  (see  below)  was  open  to  the  sky,  until  appropriated  by  Bishop 
Vaughan  for  this  chapel.  It  is  obvious  that  the  aisles  of  the  presbytery 
have  also  been  lengthened  towards  the  E. 

The  Ladp  Chapel  (1290-1928),  which  has  not  yet  been  restored,  is  ap- 
proached by  a  vestibule  with  a  fan-vaulted  roof.  On  the  S.  side  of  It  is 
the  tomb  of  its  founder,  ^ishop  Martyn  (d.  192B). 

To  the  N.  of  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  Si. 
Mary's  ColUge,  built  by  Bishop  Houghton  (1362-89),  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  being  the  tall  slender  tower  of  its  chapel.  The  space 
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between  the  college  and  the  cathedral  was  occnpied  by  a  cloister 
attached  to  the  former.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  Alan,  are  the  picturesque  and  extenslye  remains 
of  the  ^Episcopal  Palace,  bnilt  by  Bishop  Oower  (p.  214)  about 
1347.  The  most  prominent  feature  is  the  beautiful  arcaded  parapet, 
of  which  we  hare  already  seen  foreshadowlngs  at  Swansea  (p.  197) 
and  Lamphey  (p.  212).  The  Ortai  Hall  has  a  fine  porch  and  rose- 
window,  and  the  Chapel  also  remains.  The  chief  Domestic  Apart- 
ments are  on  the  E.  side  of  the  quadrangle.  The  whole  place  stands 
on  a  series  of  vaulted  crypts.  Mr.  Freeman  considers  it  to  be  alto- 
gether unsurpassed  by  any  existing  English  edifice  of  its  own  kind. 
—  The  fortified  WaU^  enclosing  the  cathedraUprecincts,  Is  also 
attributed  to  Bishop  Gower,  and  may  be  traced  throughout  nearly 
its  whole  extent.  The  only  remaining  gateway  Is  mentioned  at  p.  214. 

The  Oliffs  near  St.  David'a,  though  not  remarkable  for  their  height, 
are  picturesque  and  varied  in  outline.  Among  the  most  interesting  points 
are  8t.  David's  Bead  (100  ft.  above  the  sea),  a  spur  of  C(xm  Llidi,  2V%  M. 
to  theK.W.,  cut  off -from  the  mainland  by  an  ancient  stone  fortification } 
the  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Non.^  the  mother  of  St.  David,  due  S.  of  the 
city;  and  Capel  atinan  (2  M.  due  W.),  built  by  Bishop  Vaughan  (1509-22), 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  pilgrimage-«hapel  dedicated  to  St.  Justinian,  the 
confessor  of  St.  David.  —  Off  the  coast  lies  the  island  of  Ramsey^  a  great 
resort  of  woodcocks  in  October.  To  the  W.  lie  the  Bishop  and  his  Clerks, 
a  group  of  rocks  of  v^hich  Fenton  CHistory  of  Pembrokeshire',  p.  12^, 
quoting  George  Owen  (16th  cent.),  says  that  they  *preache  deadly  doctrine 
to  their  winter  audience,  such  poor  seafaring  men  as  are  forcyd  thether 
by  tempest;  onlie  in  one  thing  they  are  to  be  commended,  they  keepe 
residence  better  than  the  rest  of  the  canons  of  that  see  are  wont  to  do\ 

On  the  coast,  16  M.  to  the  li.E.  of  St.  David's,  is  Fishguard  (Com- 
mercial; Great  Western),  a  smalltown  in  a  land-locked  bav,  ntsx  StrumhU 
Head,  on  which  a  French  force  of  1400  men  landed  in  1797.  only  to  be 
captured  by  the  local  militia.  Ooodme,  1  H.  from  Fishguard,  is  a  small 
watering-place.  The  neighbourhood  abounds  in  meinihirion,  cromlechs, 
crosses,  and  other  antiquities.  Coach  from  Fishguard  to  Haverfordtoest, 
see  p.  2CQ.  From  Fishguard  we  may  continue  our  northward  progress 
along  the  coast  to  (7  H.)  Newport  (p.  202),  Cardigan  (p.  202),  etc. 

30.  From  London  to  Oxford. 

a.  Oreat  Weitem  Bailway  vU  Didcot. 

631/2  M.  Railway  from  Paddington  Station  in  IV*-^  hrs.  (fares  11«.,  8*. 
4d.,  bs.  Sytd.-,  return  18«.  6d.,  Us.).   This  is  the  quickest  route  to  Oxford. 

From  London  to  (53  M.)  Didcot,  see  R.  15.  The  Oxford  branch 
here  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  main  line  of  the  G.W.R.,  tra- 
verses a  fertile  and  pleasing  district,  and  crosses  the  Thames  (or 
Isia) ,  of  which  many  beautiful  views  are  obtained.  From  (56  M.) 
Culham ,  with  a  training-college  for  schoolmasters ,  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  Dorchester  (see  p.  219).  We  now  recross  the  Isls,  pass 
Nuneham  Park  (p.  2l8),  and  once  more  cross  the  river.  —  58V2  M. 
Radley,  with  an  interesting  church. 

Radley  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (2V2  M.)  Abingdon  (Crown  A  Thistle , 
Queen's),  a  town  of  6600  inhab.,  with  a  busy  trade  in  corn.  Few  remains 
are  left  of  the  Ahhey,  once  of  considerable  importance.  St.  Helen's 
Church  is  a  large  edifice,  with  a  fine  spire*,  and  ChrisVs  Ho^ital,  an  old 
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almsltoase,  haa  interestiag  features.     Oumnor  MaU  (p.  239),  6  H.  to  the 
N.,  was  originally  a  seat  of  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon. 

Beyond  Radley  the  train  again  crosses  the  Isis.  Bagley  Woods 
are  seen  to  the  left,  and  farther  on  Jffley  Is  passed  on  the  right.  As 
we  approach  Oiiord  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  dty,  with  its  towers 
and  spires,  to  the  right  —  63V2  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  223. 

I).  Great  Weitem  Bailway  vi&  Maidenhead  and  High  Wycombe* 

63  M.  Railway  from  Paddingion  Statitm  in  3  hrs.  (same  fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (24  M.)  Maidenhead,  see  p.  106.  The  Oxford 
line  now  turns  to  the  N.  The  next  stations  are  Cookham  (with  a 
pictnresque  church;  p.  221)  and  (29  M.)  Bourne  End^  where  a  short 
branch  diverges  on  the  left  to  Oreat  Marlow  (p.  221).  —  30  M. 
Woohum  Oreen,  with  an  interesting  church;  31 V2  M.  Loudwater, 

341/2  M.  High  Wycombe  (Red  Lion;  Falcon),  a  town  with 
6000  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  lace  and  beechwood-chairs.  The 
ParUh  Church  is  a  large  and  handsome  building. 

About  2  H.  to  the  N.  lies  Hughenden  Memor,  seat  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield  (d.  1881),  who  is  buried  in  the  village-ehureh. 

421/2  M.  Prince's  Risborough  (George),  a  small  town  amid  the 
Chiltem  Hills,  named  from  an  old  castle  of  the  Black  Prince,  of 
which  no  trace  remains.  On  one  of  the  hills  is  a  curious  old  Cross^ 
cut  In  the  turf,  and  said  to  a  commemorate  a  victory  of  the  Christian 
Saxons  over  the  Danes. 

Branch-lines  diverge  from  Risborough  to  (9  M.  •,  left)  WatUngton  and 
to  (7  M. ;  right)  Aylesbury  (George;  Crown),  the  latter  the  county-town 
of  Buckinghamshire  and  a  great  agricultural  centre,  famous  for  its  ducks 
and  milk.  Waddesdon^  a  magnificent  modern  mansion,  6  M.  to  the  IN'.W., 
is  the  seat  of  Baron  Ferd.  de  Bothschild. 

48  M.  Thame  (Spread  Eagle),  with  an  old  church,  where  John 
Hampden  died  in  1643.  Near  (56  M.)  Wheatley  is  Cuddesden  Palace^ 
the  residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  —  63  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  223. 

c.  London  and  Korth  Weetem  Bailway. 

78  M.  Bailwax  from  JEutton  BiaUon  in  2Vt-2V4  hrs.  (fares  as  above). 

From  London  to  (47  M.)  Bletchley,  see  R.  36.  The  Oxford  line 
here  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line.  —  66 V2  ^*  Vemey 
Junction, 

Fbok  Vkbnkt  Junction  to  Banbdrt,  22  M.,  railway  in  60  min.  (fares 
3«.  9d.,  2s.  Qd.,  U.  iOd.}.  The  chief  intermediate  station  is  (17  M .)  Bucking- 
ham (TFTit^e  J7a?*<;  5iran^,  a  lace-making  town  with  4000  inhabitants.  Near 
the  town  begins  a  magnificent  avenue  of  elms,  2  H.  long,  leading  to  Stowe, 
the  princely  seat  of  Earl  Temple.  Stowe  formerly  contained  one  of  the 
finest  art>collection0  in  the  country,  but  was  dismantled  In  1848.  The 
pleasure-gardens,  in  the  taste  of  last  century,  have  been  deservedly  com- 
memorated by  Pope  (no  admittance).  —  22  M.  Banbury,  see  p.  240. 

Another  line  runs  from  Vemey  Junction  to  Aylesbury  (see  above). 

651/2  M.  Bicester  (King's  Arms),  a  small  town  with  an  old  pri- 
ory-church ;  72  M.  Islip,  —  78  M.  Oxford,  see  p.  223. 
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31.  From  Oxford  to  London  by  the  Thames. 

A  trip  by  rowing-boat  on  the  Thames  between  Oxford  and  London 
has  now  Deeome  quite  a  popular  institution,  and  in  fine  weather  is  cor- 
dially recommended  to  oarsmen.  The  scenery  all  the  way  is  full  of  charm 
and  Interest.  From  London  Bridge  to  Oxford  the  distance  is  112  M.,  bat 
this  may  be  advantageously  shortened  to  96  H.  or  to  69  M.  by  beginning 
or  ending  the  river- excursion  at  Richmond  or  Windsor.  With  proper 
precautions  the  trip  is  quite  safe  for  practised  oarsmen,  and  even  for  ladies ; 
out  a  wide  berth  should  be  given  to  all  mill-streams,  weirs,  and  dashers'. 

Boats  may  be  hired  from  Salter,  Timms,  or  Grissal,  of  Oxford,  who 
let  boats  specially  for  these  excursions,  at  rates  varying  from  30«.  for  a 
canoe  or  skiff  up  to  bl.  for  an  eight-oared  boat  and  Gh  for  a  large  four- 
oared  shallop.  These  charges  are  for  one  week  (after  which  an  extra  sum 
is  paid  for  each  day),  and  include  the  sending  of  the  boat  to  London  or 
bringing  it  back  from  London.  —  Steam  and  Electric  Launches  may  also 
be  hired;  and  eight  charging-stations  for  the  latter  have  been  established 
between  Caversham  and  8lrand-on-the-Green. 

Locks.  There  are  32  locks  between  Oxford  and  Richmond,  at  each 
of  which  a  charge  of  3d.  is  made  for  pair-oared  boats,  Qd.  for  four-oared 
boats,  and  is.  6a.  for  launches,  the  payment  entitling  the  boat  to  repass 
the  same  day  without  farther  toll.  When  the  pates  are  closed  the  atten- 
tion of  the  lock-keeper  is  attracted  by  shouts  of  ^lock !  look  !*  Care  should 
be  taken  in  the  locks  to  keep  the  gunwale  from  catching  on  the  aide- 
walls.  At  several  of  the  locks  there  are  inclined  planes  with  rollers  for 
small  boats. 

Steamers.  In  summer  a  small  steamer  plies  between  Oxford  and 
Kingston ,  when  the  state  of  the  water  allows ,  taking  two  days  in  each 
direction. 

Inns.  There  are  good  hotels  on  the  banks  at  frequent  intervals,  but 
equally  comfortable  accommodation  at  much  more  moderate  charges  may 
often  be  obtained  at  the  inns  a  little  way  back  from  the  river.  When 
ladies  are  of  the  party,  and  at  popular  holiday-seasons,  accommodation 
should  be  secured  beforehand  by  letter  or  telegram.  Those  who  prefer 
to  ^camp  out*  may  hire  tents,  mattresses,  and  ground-sheets  from  the 
above-mentioned  boat-owners,  and  also  at  various  places  in  London.  Heavy 
luggage  should  be  sent  by  rail,  as  there  are  many  railway  -  stations 
close  to  the  river. 

The  following  description  is  necessarily  little  more  than  a  note  of  a 
few  of  the  chief  places  of  interest  passed  on  the  way.  Those  who  wish 
more  details  are  advised  to  purchase  Taunfs  Map  and  Ouide  to  the  Thames 
(2«.  6d.  ;  cheap  edition  1«. ,  iUus.  edit.  16«.),  Reynold's  Oarsman^s  and 
Angler's  Map  of  the  Thames  {is.  6d.,  coloured  2«.,  mounted  on  cloth  in 
case  4«.  6d.),  or  Dickens^s  Dictionary  of  the  Thames  (!«.).  The  first  is  most 
readily  obtained  by  direct  application  to  Taunt  &  Co.,  9  Broad  St.,  Ox- 
ford. The  words  ^right'  and  ^left'  (r. ,  1.)  are  here  used  with  reference 
to  boats  descending  the  river. 

Among  common  sights  on  the  Thames  below  Henley  are  Bouse  Boats, 
in  which  whole  families  sometimes  find  summer-quarters,  while  on  the 
banks  and  islands  are  often  seen  the  tents  of  camping- out  parties. 

The  start  is  usually  made  from  one  of  the  boat-builders'  yards 
close  to  Folly  Bridge.  On  the  left  are  the  College  Barges,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  CherwelL  The  straight  reach  from  here  to  (2  M.)  the 
lock  at  Jffley^  with  its  interesting  church  and  mill  (p.  239),  is  the 
scene  of  the  university  boat-races. 

3  M.  (1.)  Sand  ford  (King's  Arms),  with  a  Norman  church.  A 
little  farther  on,  to  the  left,  are  the  beautiful  woods  of  *Knnehaiii 
Courtenay  (Col.  Harcourt) ,  a  favourite  spot  for  picnics  from  Ox- 
''»rd,  and  (teste  Hawthorne)  *as  perfect  as  anything  earthly  can  be\ 
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Oh  a  small  emfaieiice  in  the  park  Is  a  picturesque  Conduit^  which  for- 
merly stood  at  Carfax  in  Oxford.  The  avenues  on  the  river-bank,  a£ford> 
Ing  views  of  Oxford,  Badley,  and  Abingdon,  were  laid  out  by  'Capa- 
bility Brown\  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  park  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.  after- 
noons, by  tickets  obtained  on  written  application  to  the  steward;  but  may 
land  at  any  time  on  a  portion  of  the  bank  reserved  for  the  purpose. 

The  Thames  now  ruiiB  through  flat  meadows.  73/4  M.  (r.) 
Abingdon,  see  p.  216.  —  10  M.  Culham  Lock,  whence  a  bridge 
with  arches  of  four  different  shapes,  leads  to  Sutton  Courtney,  on 
the  right.  To  the  right  of  the  following  straight  reach,  between  low 
meadows,  Is  a  tree-crowned  hill,  known  as  Wittenham  Clump;  a 
little  farther  on  the  church-spire  of  AppUford  rises  among  the  trees 
on  the  right.  Ahout  1/3  M.  below  (13  M.)  Clifton  Lock  is  (1.)  Clifton 
Hampden  (Barley  Mow) ,  with  a  picturesque  church  and  yicarage, 
embosomed  in  trees. 

16  M.  Day^s  Lock ,  whence  there  is  a  pretty  -view,  embracing 
Sinodun  Hill  Tr.),  on  which  there  is  a  Roman  camp. 

To  the  left  is  the  small  river  Thame^  about  1  M.  from  the  mouth  of 
which  lies  Dorchester  {Fleur  de  Lyz;  George,  well  spoken  oQ?  a  villai^ie 
with  about  1900  inhab.,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Dorchester  in  Dorset- 
shire (p.  07).  This  now  unimportant  village  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop 
(of  Hercia)  from  the  7th  cent,  till  after  the  Korman  Conquest,  when  the 
see  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  An  Augustine  abbey  was  founded  here  in 
1140.  The  *Ahhey  Chweh,  which  Mr.  Freeman  describes  as  *a  church  of 
the  very  rudest  and  meanest  order,  as  far  as  outline  and  ground-plan  are 
oonoerned,  developed  to  abbatial  magnitude,  and  adorned  with  all  the 
magnificence  that  architecture  can  lavish  upon  individual  features',  dates 
in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  close  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  also 
comprises  much  earlier  (Gorman)  and  later  work.  It  has  lately  been 
restored.  The  fine  ^Jesse'  window  of  the  chancel,  with  stone  effigies  of 
the  descendants  of  David,  is  interesting.  Visitors  to  Dorchester  are  recom- 
mended to  leave  their  boat  at  Day's  Lock,  as  the  Thame  is  not  very 
suitable  for  rowing. 

Beyond  Day's  Lock  the  low  banks  are  picturesquely  wooded  at 
a  little  distance  from  the  river.  A  pretty  retrospect  of  Dorchester 
church  Is  obtained  just  after  the  houses  of  Shillingford  (1.)  come 
in  sight  In  front.  The  Swan  Inn,  at  the  Berkshire  (r.)  end  of 
.  (I8V2  M.)  Shillingford  Bridge,  is  a  favourite  resort,  often  full. 

20  M.  Benson  or  Benaington  Lock.  The  village  (White  Hart, 
moderate)  lies  out  of  sight,  on  the  left.     . 

21  M.  (r.)  Wallingford  (^Lamb;  George;  Town  Arms,  unpre- 
tending), an  ancient  town  of  3000  inhab. ,  with  the  remains  of  an 
old  castle.  Sir  William  Blackstone  (d.  1780),  the  eminent  jurist, 
is  interred  in  St.  Peter's  Church.  —  26  M.  Moulsford  (Beetle  and 
Wedge)  is  an  angling  resort.  The  trial  eights  of  Oxford  University 
axe  rowed  in  the  reach  between  this  point  and  (261/2  M.)  Cleeve  Lock. 

At  27  M. }  1.)  Goring  (Miller  of  Mansfeld)  and  (r.)  Streatley 
(Bull ;  Swan),  two  pretty  villages  united  by  a  long  bridge,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Thames  is  reached, 
extending  beyond  Mapledurdam  (p.  220).  Below  Goring  the  Thames 
Valley  is  crossed  by  a  range  of  chalk^hills,  and  the  banks  are 
thickly  wooded. 
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31 V2  M.  (t.)  Pangbowne  (Elephant  &  Castle;  Geoige),  a  plctnr- 
esqiie  little  village ,  opposite  which  lies  Whitchurch ,  with  an  old 
church  containing  several  good  brasses.  A  litUe  farther  down,  on 
the  left  hank,  is  Hardwick  House.  Opposite  is  PUrUy  (not  Home 
Tooke's;  comp.  p.  46). 

331/2  M.  (1.)  Mapledurham  (Roehnok,  on  the  right  bank,  1  M. 
below  the  lock),  with  Mapledurham  House,  a  fine  Elizabethan 
mansion,  the  home  of  Pope's  friend,  Martha  Blount. 

38  M.  (r.)  Beading,  see  p.  106.  Oarsmen  making  a  stoppage 
here  should  leave  their  boats  at  Caversham  Bridge  (Hotel),  just 
above  the  town,  or  at  Caversham  Lock,  just  below  it.  The  Queen's 
Hotel,  Friar  St. ,  is  the  most  easily  accessible  from  the  river. 

41  M.  (r.)  8onning  (White  Hart;  French  Horn),  a  delightful 
little  village,  with  an  ancient  stone  bridge.  The  church  contains 
some  interesting  brasses.  At  the  Islands  a  mile  below  Sonning,  we 
keep  to  the  left.  —  At  Shiplake  (1.),  1/2  M.  above  (431/2  M.)  Shiplake 
Lock,  is  the  church  in  which  Tennyson  was  married. 

44  M.  (r.)  Wargrave  (George  &  Dragon;  White  Hart;  Bull), 
a  resort  of  artists,  with  a  church  containing  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Day,  author  of  *Sandford  and  Merton'.  The  humorous  sign-board 
of  the  first-named  inn ,  painted  by  0.  D.  Leslie,  B.  A.,  and  J.  £. 
Hodgson,  A.  R.  A.,  is  now  kept  indoors. 

47 M.  (1.)  Henley  (Red  Lion;  Angel;  Royal;  Catherine  Wheel; 
White  Hart) J  the  *Mecca'  of  boating  men,  and  also  much  frequent- 
ed by  anglers ,  is  a  well-built  town  of  4600  inhab. ,  surrounded 
with  wooded  heights.  The  famous  regatta,  which  attracts  many 
thousands  of  visitors  from  London,  usually  takes  place  about  the 
beginning  of  July. 

It  was  on  a  window  at  the  *Bed  Lion^  that  Shemtone  wrote  his 
famous  lines: 

*Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round, 
Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been, 
Hay  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 
The  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn\ 

About  2  M.  below  Henley,  on  the  left  bank,  is  Oreenlands,  the 
residence  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  W.  H.  Smith,  M.  P.  —  49  M.  Hambledon 
Lock  (Flower  Pot). 

51  M.  (1.)  Medmehham  (♦Ferry  Boat,  near  the  abbey),  another 
convenient  halting-place  for  the  night.  The  Abbey  was  founded  at 
the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent.,  but  little  of  the  old  building  now 
remains.  About  a  century  ago  it  acquired  some  notoriety  from  its 
connection  with  the  so-called  *Medmenham  Monks'  of  John  Wilkes 
and  Francis  Dashwood,  a  club  or  society  which  was  popularly  be- 
lieved to  extend  its  motto,  *Fay  ce  que  voudras',  to  the  wildest  ex- 
tremes of  licence. 

To  the  right,  at  (58  M.)  Hurley  Loek^  is  Lady  Place,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Lord  Lovelace  who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the 
Revolution  of  1688.    Farther  on,  on  the  same  bank,  is  Bisham 
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Abbey,  in  the  Tudor  style,  originally  a  priory,  but  now  a  private 
residence.  Queen  Elizabeth  llyed  here  for  three  years  in  the  reign 
of  her  sister  Mary.  Bisham  Church  is  an  interesting  Norman  structure. 

55  M.  (1.)  Oreat  lUarlow  (^Anglers;  Crown;  Oeorge  ^  Dragon; 
Chreyhound;  Railufoyy  at  the  station),  with  4730  inhab.,  a  well^ 
known  fishing- station,  with  a  graceful  suspension-bridge  and  a 
lofty  church-spire.  One  of  the  houses  bears  an  inscription  recording 
that  Shelley  lived  in  it  in  1817 ;  his  'Revolt  of  Islam'  was  composed 
partly  in  his  boat  on  the  Thames  and  partly  during  walks  in  the 
neighbouring  woods.  A  regatta  is  held  here  every  two  years,  alter- 
nating with  Maidenhead.  The  Quofrry  Woods  (r.),  Just  below  Mar- 
low,  are  a  favourite  spot  for  camping -out  parties  (permission 
necessary).  —  Passing  Bourne  End  (p.  217),  on  the  left,  we  now 
soon  reach  (59  M.;  r.)  Cookham  (Ferry;  King's  Arms;  Bel  &  Dra- 
gon), one  of  the  most  picturesque  villages  on  the  Thames ,  with 
good  fishing  (perch,  pike,  roach)  and  a  favourite  pool  for  bathing. 

1.  ^Clieveden,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  charmingly 
situated  amid  rocks  and  hanging  woods  (visitors  admitted  to  the 
grounds,  during  the  absence  of  the  family,  on  application  to  the 
head-gaidener).  A  little  to  the  £.  is  Dropmore,  the  beautiful 
grounds  of  which  (open  daily,  except  Sun.)  contain  some  magni- 
ficent pines,  the  largest  araucaria  in  England,  and  other  fine  trees. 
The  next  part  of  the  river  is  unsurpassed  for  quiet  loveliness. 

62  M.  (r.)  Kftideuhead  (*Ray  Mead,  near  the  river;  Lewis's, 
well  spoken  of;  Bear;  New  Thames,  R.  &  A.  from  3*.  6i,  B.  25.- 
2«.  6d.,  D.  from  4».),  a  small  town  with  8200  inhab. ,  is  a  con- 
venient place  for  passing  the  night  The  Thames  is  here  crossed 
by  two  bridges.  Nearly  opposite  is  the  pretty  village  of  Taplow 
(Orkney  Arms). 

64  M.  (r.)  Bray  (George),  with  a  large  church,  containing  some 
excellent  brasses. 

The  famous  *Vicar  of  Bray**  is  aaid  to  have  been  Simon  Aleyn  (d. 
1688).  wko  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  Hary ,  and 
Elizaoeth,  and  thrice  changed  hit  creed.  Other  authorities  maintain  that 
the  *Bray^  of  the  song  is  in  Ireland.  —  Ill^ear  Bray  is  ^Ockwella,  a  fine 
specimen  of  a  timbered  manor  •house  (15th  cent.),  with  an  interesting 
interior. 

On  Monkey  Idand^  where  the  stream  is  very  swift,  is  an  inn, 
frequented  by  anglers.  Numerous  country-houses  on  both  banks.  — 
67  M.  Boveney  Lock,  U/2  M.  beyond  which  lie  Eton  (left)  and-— 

69  M.  (i,}VHndMOt{*WhiUHart,  CastU,  High  St.;  BridgeHouse 
Hotel,  near  the  bridge  on  the  N.  bank;  Qwristopher,  at  Eton),  a 
town  with  19,000  inhab.,  well-known  as  the  ancestral  residenee  of 
the  English  sovereigns.  A  detailed  description  of  Windsor,  Windsor 
Castle,  and  Eton  is  given  in  Baedekers  London*  The  best  scenery 
on  the  Thames  lies  between  Oxford  and  Windsor,  and  many  tourists 
begin  or  end  the  excursion  here  (boat-charges  Vs'Vb  1o<^0' 

Rounding  the  next  bend,  we  pass  under  the  Victoria  Bridge, 
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7OV2  M.  (1.)  Daichet  (Manor  House;  Royal  Stag),  the  scene  of 
Sir  John  FalstafTs  unpleasant  experienoes  at  the  hands  of  the  ^Merry 
Wiyes  of  Windsor\  It  is  a  favoutite  haunt  of  anglers.  Beyond  the 
(71 M.)  Albert  Bridge^  the  next  bend  is  aToided  by  means  of  a  *cat\ 
rejoining  the  river  at  (72  M.)  Old  Windsor  Loek^  with  waterworks 
for  supplying  Windsor  Castle.  A  little  farther  down  is  the  (r.) 
Bells  of  Ouseley  Inn,  noted  for  its- ale;  and  about  ^/^  M.  farther  on 
is  Magna  Charta  Island,  where  King  John  signed  the  charter ;  the 
little  house  is  said  to  cover  the  very  stone  that  served  him  for  a 
table.  Opposite  (1.)  rises  Coopers  Hill,  with  a  well-known  military 
engineering  college  and  the  Holloway  College  (for  ladies);  below 
it  is  the  famous  field  of  Runnimede,  where  the  Barons  encamped 
in  1215. 

76  M.  (1,)  Staines  (Angel;  Pack  Horse),  with  a  substantial 
granite  bridge.  —  78  M.  Penton  Hook  Lock,  with  a  somewhat 
dangerous  weir.  —  A  little  farther  down,  on  the  left,  is  Laleham, 
where  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold  lived  before  he  became  headmaster  of 
Rugby.  Matthew  Arnold  (d.  1888)  is  buried  In  Laleham  church 
yard.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  station  is  8t  Anne's  Hill 
(view) ,  with  the  summer  residence  of  Charles  James  Fox. 

791/2  M.  (r.)  Chertsey  (Bridge;  Crown;  Swan),  a  small  town 
with  7800  inhab.,  1/2  M.  from  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
bridge.  Scanty  remains  of  the  old  abbey  still  exist,  and  the  house 
in  which  Cowley  the  poet  died  in  1667  is  marked  by  an  inscription. 

82  M.  Shepperton  Lock ,  opposite  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Wey,  is  (r.)  Weyhridge  (see  p.  65),  with  a  Roman  Catholic,  chapel 
in  which  Louis  Philippe  (d.  Io50)  was  interred.  Shepperton 
(Anchor)  and  Halliford  (♦SMp ;  Red  Lion),  lie  on  the  left  bank. 

To  the  right  is  the  Oatlands  Park  Hotel,  between  which  and 
London  a  coach  plies  in  summer. 

841/2  M.  (r.)  Walton-on- Thames  (Angler;  Swan). 

85 72  M.  (1.)  Sunbury  (♦Magpie;  Flower  Pot),  with  a  look. 

87  Yj  M,  (1.)  Hampton  (Lion),  1  M.  from  Hampton  Court  Palace. 
On  the  opposite  bank  is  OarrickU  Villa,  where  the  famous  actor  lived 
from  1754  till  his  death  in  1779.  Then  (88V2  M.)  Moulsey  Lock 
and  Hampton  Court  Bridge,  beyond  which  the  river  makes  a  wide 
bend,  skirting  Hampton  Court  Park  (see  Baedekers  London'),  on 
the  left,  and  Thames  Ditton  (Swan)  and  Surbiton  on  the  right. 

91^2  M'  ('•)  Kingston  (Sun ;  Griffin ;  Southampton),  a  town  with 
20,000  inhab.  (see  Baedeker's  Lorhdon).  The  river  is  crossed  here 
by  a  bridge  with  five  arches. 

93  M.  (1.)  Teddington,  Here  we  pass  the  last  lock.  An  almost 
unbroken  line  of  villas  extends  hence  to  (1.)  Twickenham  (see  Bae- 
deker's London"),  opposite  Eel  Pie  Island,  Then  on  the  right  ap- 
pears Richmond  Hill,  with  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel. 

96  M.  Richmond  Bridge.  For  a  description  of  the  Thames  hence 
to  (112  M.)  London  Bridge,  see  Baedekers  London. 
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Kailway  Stations.  The  stations  of  the  London  d-  North  Western  and 
Great  Western  Railways  lie  near  each  other,  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town. 

—  The  principal  hotels  send  omnibuses  to  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  '^Randolph  Hotel,  Beaumont  St.,  near  the  Jtartyrs"  Memo- 
rial \  Clabkndox,  Cornmarket  St.;  Mitbe,  High  St.,  an  old-fashioned  house. 
Charges  at  these:  R.  2s.  6d.-3i.,  B.  is.  Qd.-h.  6(f.,  D.  3^*.,  A.  1*.  Qd.  — 
Second  class :  Eimq's  Abus  ,  at  the  comer  of  Park  St.  and  Holywell  St.  •, 
*BoBBucK,  *6oLDEM  Cboss,  Geobox,  Commarket  St. ;  Railwat;  Wilbek- 
FOBGx  Tempebangb,  Quoen  St.  —  Lodgings  easily  procnrahle,  especially 
*out  of  tenn\  The  charges  of  hotels  and  lodgings  are  raised  in  *Com- 
memoration'  and  ^Eights  Week'  (p.  237). 

HeaUnranta.  The  Queen^  Queen  St. ;  Bo/fin^  Horn.  High  St.  (Xos.  107, 
142)-,  The  Grills  Boffin^  at  the  K.  end  of  St.  Aldate's  St.  —  Oonfeotioners. 
Boffin^  Horn,  see  above. 

Photographa.  Hills  d;  Saunders^  Commarket  St.,  opposite  the  Claren- 
don Hotel;  Taunt  A  Co.^  9  Broad  St.;  Gilhnan.  107  St.  ildate's  St. 

Foat  Ofliee  (PI.  84;  B,  C,  3),  St.  Aldate'a  S^,  near  Carfax. 

Tramvaya.  1.  From  the  Railwsy  Station  to  Car/ax  (Id.),  and  thence 
over  Magdalen  Bridge  (Id.  from  Carfax)  to  the  cricket-gronnds  at  Cowley 
(3d.).  —  2.  From  Carfax  to  the  Com  Market,  whence  one  branch  leads  to 
a  point  near  Medley  Lock  (where  the  *Upper  River'  begins;  fare  2d.),  an- 
other to  Smnmertown.  —  3.  From  Carfax,  past  Christ  Church  and  over 
Folly  Bridge,  to  New  Binksey  (fare  Id.). 

Oab  for  not  exceeding  IV4  M.,  for  1  pers.  1«,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. ; 
for  each  addit.  V*  H.  6d.  for  each  pers. ;  from  the  stations  to  the  town, 
2  pers..  Is.  6d. ;  per  hour  for  1-2  pers.  2«.  6d.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d.  Fare 
and  a  half  between  midnight  and  6  a.m.    Luggage  up  to  112 lbs.  free. 

Onidea,  Is.  per  hour,  are  of  little  use. 

Boats  may  be  hired  on  the  Isis,  for  the  ^Lower  River'  at  Christ  Church 
Meadow  (p.  1^)  and  for  the  ^Upper  River'  at  Medley  Lock  (see  above).  The 
latter  is  firequented  mainly  by  the  less  serious  oarsman  and  the  votary 
of  *ccntre-boarding''  (sailing),  while  the  lower  river  is  left  to  those  in 
training  for  the  races.  The  Cherwell  is  also  available  for  boating.  The 
coarse  where  all  the  college-races  are  decided  extends  from  IJfley  (p.  239)  to 
the  College  Barges^  which  are  moored  to  the  bank  at  Christchurch  Meadow. 
The  principal  races  (the  ^Eights')  are  rowed  in  the  middle  of  the  summer 
term  J  the  'Torpids'  in  the  Lent  term. 

Baths.  Turkish  Baths.Uerton  St.  (2«.  6d.;  swimming-bath  1<.);  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths  (fid.)  at  the  Racquet  Courts,  Holywell,  and  Museum  Terrace. 

—  BiTer  Baths :   University  Bathing  Place,  on  the  Isis,  near  Clasper's  Boat 
House  (towels  Sd.);  on  the  Cherwell,  near  the  Parks  (towels  6d.). 

Principal  Attractions.  Christ  Church  (p.  227) ;  Merton  College  (p.  229) ; 
Christ  Church  Meadow  (p.  229):  Broad  Walk  (p.  229);  St.  Mary's  Church 
(p.  230);  Radcliffe  Library  (p.  230)  and  view  from  the  top;  Bodleicm  Li- 
brary (p.  230);  Divinity  School  (p.  231);  Theatre  (p.  231);  University  Museum 
(p.  232);  Taylorian  Institute  (p.  236):  New  College  (p.  232);  Magdalen  College 
(p.  233),  with  its  beautiful  grounds;  Balliol  College  (p.  236);  All  Souls 
College  (p.  2S5) ;  Exeter  College  (p.  236),  with  its  garden ;  St.  John's  College 
(p.  29^,  with  its  gardens;  gardens  of  Worcester,  Wadham,  and  Trinity 
Colleges  (pp.  237,  ^,  236).  A  college>chapel  service  should  be  attended  at 
Kew  College,  Magdalen,  or  Christ  Church;  and  the  visitor  should  also  see  a 
boat-race  and  a  cricket  or  football  match  in  the  Parks.  The  ^Procession  of 
Boats'  on  the  Mon.  of  Commemoration  Week  (p.  227)  is  a  highly  charac- 
teristic sight.  Visitors  may  wander  at  will  about  the  colleges  and  college- 
gardens.  The  chapels  are  generally  open  for  2  hrs.  in  the  forenoon  and  2  hrs. 
in  the  afternoon,  and  admission  to  them  when  closed,  as  well  as  to  the 
halls  and  libraries,  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  porter  (small  fee). 

Oxford^  wltb  40,862  Inhab.,  the  county- town  of  Oxfordshire, 
an  episcopal  see,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  cele- 
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brated  universities  in  Europe,  is  situated  amid  picturesque  environs 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Chcrwell  and  the  Thames  (often  called  In 
its  upper  course  the  Isis^,  It  is  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
gentle  hills,  the  tops  of  which  command  a  flue  view  of  the  city, 
with  its  domes  and  towers.  Oxford  is  on  the  whole  more  attractive 
than  Cambridge  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  who  should  therefore  visit 
Cambridge  first,  or  omit  it  altogether  if  he  cannot  visit  both. 

Oxford  (called  Oxens/ord  in  Domeaday  Book,  but  poasibly  a  corrup- 
tion of  OiuMford^  or  ford  over  the  Case  or  water)  is  a  town  of  some 
antiquity,  the  nucleua  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  nunnery  of  St. 
Frideswide,  established  on  the  site  of  the  present  cathedral,  probably  in 
the  8th  century.  The  earliest  documentary  occurrence  of  the  name  Oxford 
is  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  under .  the  year  913.  In  the  11th  cent. 
the  town  was  a  place  of  military  importance  and  the  scene  of  several 
meetings  of  the  Witenagemot.  The  foundation  of  the  University  is  popu- 
larly ascribed  to  King  Alfred  in  972,  but  this  story  may  be  dismissed  as 
entirely  apocryphal.  The  first  gathezing  of  masters  and  scholars,  not 
attached  to  monastic  establishments,  took  place  in  the  12th  cent.,  while 
it  was  not  till  the  following  cent,  that  anything  like  colleges  in  the 
modem  meaning  of  the  word  ->  t.«.  endowed  and  incorporated  bodies  of 
masters  and  students  within  the  University  —  came  into  existence  (comp. 
below).  We  first  hear  of  theological  lectures  about  1130,  and  of  legal 
studies  a  little  later  (but  both  of  these  are  doubtful);  while  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  13th  cent.  Oxford  ranked  with  the  most  important  univer- 
sities of  Europe.  About  this  period  the  University  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  attended  by  as  many  as  3000  student*,  but  during  the  religious 
troubles  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  number  fell  to  10(X).  During  the 
Civil  War  Oxford  was  the  headquarters  of  the  fioyalists,  and  the  colleges 
loyally  devoted  their  plate  to  the  King's  service.  Since  then  the  history 
of  the  town  has  been  blended  with  that  of  the  University,  which  in  turn 
connects  itself  by  a  thousand  links  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  England.  It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  detail,  but  a  re- 
minder may  be  given  of  the  'Methodist  Movement'  of  1729-35  and  the  *Trac- 
tarian  Movement'  of  183^45.  —  The  old^Town  and  Gown  Biota',  of  which 
the  most  serious  (in  1354)  resulted  in  the  death  of  fifty  students,  are  now 
practically  things  of  the  past. 

'The  world,  surely,  has  not  another  place  like  Oxford)  it  is  a  despair 
to  see  such  a  place  and  ever  to  leave  it,  for  it  would  take  a  lifetime 
and  more  than  one,  to  comprehend  and  enjoy  it  satisfactorily'  (Nat, 
Hawthorne).  —  Comp.  Maxu>€ll  LyWs  excellent  ^History  of  Uie  University  of 
Oxford'  (1887),  Bo€U€'$  ^Oxford'  ('Historie  Towns  Series';  1887),  Brodriek't 
short  'History  of  Oxford'  (1886),  or  Andrw  Lang'*  'Oxford'  (1890). 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  (see  p.  431)  have  preserved 
so  many  of  their  medieeval  institutions  unaltered,  aod  difi'er  so  materially 
from  the  other  universities  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  from  those  in 
Continental  Europe  and  America,  that  a  short  account  of  their  constitu- 
tions and  position  will,  perhaps,  not  be  out  of  place. 

Each  of  the  sister-universities  is  composed  of  a  number  of  independent 
CoUeff€i  and  Sails,  of  which  Oxford  now  possesses  twenty-four  and  Gam- 
bridge  nineteen.  The  germ  of  these  colleges,  which  are  an  institution  now 
peculiar  to  England,  is  found  in  the  ^hostels',  ^inns',  or  'halls',  in  which 
at  an  early  period  the  students  combined  to  obtain  the  services  of  a 
common  teacher  (comp.  above).  Many  of  the  colleges  have  been  richly 
endowed  by  kings  and  private  persons;  the  halls  differ  mainly  in  being 
smaller,  poorer,  and  unincorporated.  The  government  of  each  university 
consists  in  the  last  resort  of  the  entire  body  of  graduates  who  have  kept 
their  names  on  the  university  registers,  which  is  called  the  Smote  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Convocation  at  Oxford.  Proposals  or  statutes  are,  however,  in 
the  first  instance  brought  before  a  small  representative  Council  (called  at 
Oxford  the  Hebdomadal  Cotmcil,  at  (Cambridge  the  Council  of  the  Senate)^ 
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consisting  of  the  chief  university  ofAcials,  a  few  heads  of  colleges,  and 
some  senior  members  of  Senate  or  Convocation.  At  Oxford  the  measures, 
before  being  submitted  to  Convocation,  must  receive  the  approval  of 
CongrtgaHcn^  which  consists  of  the  officials  and  resident  members  of 
Convocation.  Corresponding  to  this  at  Cambridge  is  the  Electoral  Roll, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  elect  the  Council  of  the  Senate.  The  prin- 
cipal executive  officials  are  the  Chancellor,  elected  by  the  Senate  and 
Convocation,  and  the  Vice-  Chancellor,  who  at  Oxford  is  nominated  from  the 
number  of  the  heads  of  colleges  by  the  Chancellor,  while  at  Cambridge 
he  is  elected  by  the  Senate.  The  former  is  a  person  of  royal  blood  or  a 
nobleman  of  high  rank  and  reputation,  while  the  duties  of  the  office  are 
performed  by  the  Vice-Chancellor.  The  Proetore  are  two  officers  selected 
from  the  dififerent  colleges  in  rotation  to  preserve  order  among  the  students ; 
they  are  aided  by  four  pro-proctors  and  a  number  of  subordinate  officials, 
popularly  known  as  Bull-dogs.  The  internal  afiairs  of  each  college  are 
managed  by  a  Head,  who  bears  the  title  of  Mcuter,  Principal,  Provost, 
Warden,  Rector,  or  President  (at  Christ  Church,  Dean),  He  is  assisted  by 
Fellows,  who  are  selected  from  the  most  distinguished  Qraduates  and 
have  the  right  to  elect  the  Head.  It  is  not  generally  necessary  that  the 
Fellows  should  have  been  students  of  the  college  in  which  they  obtain 
their  fellowships,  though  at  Cambridge  this  is  usual.  The  Fellows  and  Tu- 
tors are  colloquially  known  as  Dons. 

The  Undergraduates,  or  students,  now  live  either  in  one  of  the  colleges, 
where  two  or  more  rooms  are  assigned  to  each,  or  in  private  lodgings  in 
the  town,  approved  by  the  university  authorities.  They  dine  together  in 
the  college-halls,  attend  service  in  the  college-chapels  on  Sundays  and 
several  times  during  the  week  (except  those  who  have  conscientious 
scruples),  and  are  not  allowed  to  remain  out  beyond  midnight  without 
special  reason.  The  ^Non-Collegiate  Students',  i.e,  students  of  the  Univer- 
sity, not  members  of  a  college,  who  live  in  lodgings  in  the  town,  now 
form  about  Vixl^^  of  the  whole  number  of  undergraduates.  At  lectures, 
dinner,  and  chapel,  throughout  the  day  on  Sundays  (at  Cambridge),  and 
after  dark  on  other  days,  the  undergraduates  are  supposed  to  wear  an 
academical  costume,  consisting  of  a  black  (or  dark-blue)  gown  and  a 
curious  square  cap  known  as  a  'trencher'  or  'mortar-board\  The  Bachelors 
and  Masters  of  Arts  also  wear  an  academical  dress,  differing  in  some  details 
from  that  of  the  students,  while  Doctors,  on  state  occasions,  are  resplen- 
dent in  robes  of  scarlet  and  other  brilliant  hues.  At  the  services  on  Sun- 
days, festivals,  and  the  eves  of  festivals,  Cambridge  graduates  and  under- 
graduates wear  white  surplices  instead  of  their  black  gowns.  At  Oxford, 
while  Christ  Church  and  Keble  follow  the  Cambridge  practice,  the  use 
of  the  surplice  is  generally  restricted  to  the  Heads,  Fellows,  and  Scholars. 

The  chief  subjects  taught  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  include  ancient 
languages,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  theology,  law,  medicine,  and 
natural  science.  The  university  year  is  divided  into  four  ^terms*  at  Ox- 
ford and  three  at  Cambridge,  and  does  not  include  mtich  more  than  half 
of  the  calendar  year.  At  Oxford  all  students,  who  have  not  previously 
passed  an  equivalent  examination,  have  to  present  themselves  at  latest 
after  one  year  of  residence  for  ^Besponsions'  (in  student  parlance,  ^Smalls'), 
an  examination  in  classics  and  elementary  mathematics,  entitling  them  to 
continue  their  studies  for  a  degree.  The  corresponding  examination  at 
Cambridge  is  called  the  Previous  Examination  (vulgo  'Little-go').  These 
are  followed  by  the  first  Public  Examination  or  'Moderations'  at  Oxford 
and  by  the  General  Examination  at  Cambridge.  The  subjects  are  classics, 
mathematics  of  a  somewhat  more  advanced  character,  and  the  Greek  Kew 
Testament,  to  which  Cambridge  has  recently  added  English  history  and 
an  English  essay.  The  pass  examination  for  the  ordinary  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.)  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of  resi- 
dence. At  Cambridge  it  consists  of  a  special  examination  in  one  of  sev- 
eral specified  branches  of  study  at  the  option  of  the  candidate.  At  Ox- 
ford the  candidate  for  the  ordinary  degree  is  examined  in  three  selected 
subjects  from  the  following  groups:  (1)  Greek  and  Roman  history  and 
philosophy  (in  the  original  languages);  (2)  English,  Modern  Languages, 
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Political  Economy,  and  Law;  (8)  Geometry,  Mechanics,  Chemistry,  and 
Physics;  (4)  Scriptural  and  Theological  Suhjects.  One  of  the  selected 
subjects  must  be  either  ancient  philosophy  and  history,  or  a  modem 
language  (French  or  German).  Those  students,  however,  who  desire  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  their  academical  career  are  not  content  to  take 
merely  the  ordinary  ^pass'  degree  Cpoll'  at  Gambridee*,  Greek,  oi  icoXXol), 
but  proceed  to  the  'Honours'*  examination.  At  Oxford  honours  may  be  taken 
in  any  one  of  eight 'schools':  Literae  Humaniores  (including  classics,  ancient 
history,  and  philosophy),  Modem  History,  Jurisprudence.  Natural  Science, 
Mathematics,  Oriental  (Indian  or  Semitic)  Subjects,  Theology,  and  Modem 
Languages  and  Literature.  Successful  candidates  are  placed  in  four  classes 
according  to  the  position  they  attain,  and  it  requires  a  very  high  standard 
of  scholarship  to  obtain  a  'first\  The  highest  prestige  attaches  to  those  who 
have  obtained  a  first-class  in  Literse  Humaniores.  At  Cambridge  the  hon« 
our-degrees  are  obtained  in  a  similar  manner,  ten  'Triposes^  taking  the 
place  of  the  Oxford  'Schools'.  The  greatest  interest  centres  in  the  exam- 
ination for  mathematical  honours,  where  the  successful  candidates  in 
the  earlier  parts  of  the  examinations  are  arranged  in  a  'Tripos%  of  three 
classes,  called  respectively  Wranglers,  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Opti- 
mes.  The  first  man  in  the  examination  is  named  the  Senior  Wrangler. 
There  is  a  farther  examination  for  which  only  high  wranglers  ever  enter. 
Bachelors  of  Arts  who  have  paid  all  the  requisite  dues  and  fees  become 
Masters  of  Arts  (M.A.)  after  three  years,  and  are  thenceforth  entitled  to 
a  vote  in  the  University  Convocation  or  Senate.  Both  universities  also  confer 
the  degrees  of  Bachelor  and  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Law,  Theology,  and  Music. 

The  system  of  teaching  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  differs  from  that  of 
most  other  universities  in  the  practically  subordinate  position  occupied  by 
professorial  lectures,  which  in  most  cases  stand  practically  out  of  all 
relation  to  the  general  studies  of  the  undergraduates.  Professorial  teach- 
ing is,  however,  beginning  to  be  more  highly  valued.  The  teaching  func- 
tions of  the  colleges  were  formerly  confined  to  the  preparation  of  their 
own  6tudent4i  by  tuition  for  the  examinations-,  but  now  most  of  the  Honours 
Lectures  given  by  colleges  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University. 
Most  of  the  Fettotffshipi,  generally  ranging  from  200/.  to  300/.  a  year,  were 
formerly  granted  for  life,  provided  the  holder  remained  unmarried  and 
took  holy  orders.  Kow,  however,  they  are  of  two  kinds,  some  OPrise^ 
Fellowships)  being  held  for  6-7  years  and  without  restriction  as  to  mar- 
riage, residence,  or  profession;  while  the  tenure  of  others  is  conditional 
on  the  performance  of  tutorial  or  other  college  work.  There  are  also 
numerous  Scholarthips  for  undergraduates,  varying  in  value  from  80/.  to 
130/.,  with  free  rooms.  Some  of  the  colleges  are  extremely  wealthy,  such 
as  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge  (p.  436),  and  Christ  Church  and  Magdalen 
at  Oxford  (pp.  227,  233).  The  total  revenue  of  Oxford  University  and 
Colleges  is  upwards  of  400,000/. ,  and  that  of  Cambridge  about  250,000/. 
Oxford  has  in  its  gift  450  ecclesiastical  livings  (value  190,000/.),  and  Cam- 
bridge 870  livings  (value  upwards  of  100,000/.).  The  number  of  students  at 
each  college  or  hall  varies  ftova.  12-20  to  600  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge). 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  the  most  aristocratic  universities  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  at  any  of  the  others.  From 
150/.  to  200/.  may  be  taken  as  the  rate  per  annum  at  which  a  resident 
undergraduate  may  live  at  either  university  with  comfort,  though  some 
have  been  known  to  confine  their  expenses  to  1(X)/.  Xon-collegiate  students 
in  private  lodgings  can,  of  course,  live  more  cheaply,  and  a  few  colleges 
(such  as  Keble  at  Oxford  and  Selwyn  at  Cambridge)  make  a  special  point 
of  economy.  The  number  of  student-clubs  is  legion,  including  associations 
for  all  kinds  of  athletic  sports,  gymnastics,  music,  theatricals,  whist, 
chess,  and  various  scientific  pursuits.  The  most  important  institution 
of  the  kind  at  each  university  is  the  Union  Debating  Society  (pp.  237, 
437).  The  well-known  annual  boat-race  between  the  sister-universities 
is  described  in  Baedeker''^  London,  and  the  inter-university  cricket-match 
excites  scarcely  less  interest.  Both  universities  possess  volunteer  rifle- 
corps.  The  best  time  for  a  visit  to  either  university  is  the  week  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  term,  when  thousands  of  visitors  flock  to  see  the  degrees 
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conferred  and  ei^oy  the  hospitality  of  the  colleges.  This  period  of  mingled 
work  and  play  (the  latter  predominating)  is  named  Oommemoraiiou  or 
the  Encaema  at  Oxford,  and  Commeneement  or  the  May  Week  (so  called, 
though  held  in  June)  at  Cambridge.  Another  pleasant  time  for  a  visit  is 
the  ^Eights  Week\  in  the  middle  of  the  same  term,  when  the  principal 
college  cricket-matches  and  boat-races  are  held.  The  visitor  should  avoid 
the  vacations  at  Christmas,  at  Easter,  and  in  summer;  the  last,  known  as 
the  ^Long\  extends  from  June  to  the  banning  of  October.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  add  that  an  introduction  to  a  ^Don'  will  add  greatly  to  the 
visitor's  pleasure  and  profit. 

Details  about  the  inner  arrangements  of  the  colleges  and  daily  life 
of  the  undergraduates  will  be  most  easily  found  in  the  Studmft  Hand^ 
hook*  to  the  UniversUiet,  Diekent't  Dictionariet  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
(U.  each),  or  the  Univenity  Calendcwi. 

Oxford  contains  21  colleges  and  3  halls,  with  about  50  pro- 
fessors, 30  readers  or  lectarers,  numerous  tutors  and  fellows,  and 
3000  students.  As  the  railway-stations  lie  in  tbe  least  attractive 
part  of  the  town,  the  Tisitor  should  drive  at  once,  by  omnibus  or 
eab,  passing  the  Castle  (p.  238),  to  Christ  Church,  with  which  a 
round  of  sight-seeing  is  conveniently  begun. 

*ChriBt  Chnreh  (PI.  14;  C,  4),  known  among  its  own  members 
as  the  *Honse'  f^dca  Chriiti),  was  founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  in  1526, 
on  the  site  of  a  nunnery  of  the  8th  cent.  (comp.  p.  224),  and  was 
renewed  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable  colleges  In  Oxford,  and  is  attended  by  250-300  under- 
graduates. The  'Fellows*  are  here  called  *  Students'.  The  handsome 
gateway,  called  Tom  Oate,  was  begun  by  Wolsey,  but  the  upper 
part  of  the  tower  was  added  by  Wren  in  1682.  The  bell  ('Great 
Tom')  in  the  latter  weighs  TYatons,  and  every  night  at  five  minutes 
past  nine  it  peals  a  curfew  of  101  strokes,  indicating  the  number 
of  students  on  the  foundation.  The .  Oreat  Quadrangle^  or  Tom 
Quady  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing  in  Oxford. 

Tn  the  S.E.  corner  is  the  fine  fan- vaulted  entrance  to  the  *ffall  (adm. 
2d.),  a  beautiful  room  with  a  ceiling  of  carved  oak,  115  ft.  long,  40  ft. 
wide,  and  50  ft.  high.  It  contains  numerous  good  portraits,  including 
those  of  Wolsey  and  Henry  VIII.  by  ffolbei»y  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zucehoro, 
John  Locke  by  Lelf^  Gladstone  by  MillaU,  two  by  Oaituborough,  and  three 
by  Reynolds.  Good  old  glass  in  the  8.  oriel  window.  —  The  Kitchen  (small 
fee  to  the  cook),  the  oldest  part  of  Wolsey^s  building,  is  an  interesting 
specimen  of  an  old  English  kitchen  ^  it  is  reached  by  a  staircase  descend- 
ing from  the  door  of  the  hall. 

The  ♦Cathedral  (PI.  4)  of  the  diocese  of  Oxford,  originally  the 
church  of  the  priory  of  St.  Frideswide  (p.  224),  serves  at  the  same 
time  as  the  chapel  of  Christ  Church.  In  its  present  form  it  is 
mainly  a  late-Norman  or  Transitional  building  of  the  second  half 
of  the  12th  century.  The  Lady  Chapel  was  added  in  the  13th, 
and  the  Latin  Chapel  in  the  14th  century.  The  lower  part  of  the 
tower  (144  ft.  high)  is  Norman,  but  the  belfry-stage  and  the  octa- 
gofial  spire  (perhaps  the  oldest  in  England)  are  E.  E.  Wolsey 
removed  half  of  the  nave  to  make  room  for  his  college  quadrangle ; 
and  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands  is  the  smallest  in  England.  Daily 
services  are  held  at  10  a,m.  and  5p.m. ;  adm.,  free,  10-1  and  2.30-4.30. 
The  building  has  been  skilfully  restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

16* 
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Interior.  The  most  striUn<;  feature  In  the  Xxve  is  the  cnrioug 
arrangement  of  the  arches,  which  are  douhle,  the  lower  ones  springing 
from  corhels  attached  to  the  massive  piers.  These  last  are  alternately  cir- 
cular and  octagonal.  The  pointed  arches  of  the  clerestory  are  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  E.E.  style  in  the  main  part  of  the  church.  The 
timber  roof  is  generally  ascribed  to  Wolsey.  The  pulpit  and  organ-screen 
are  Jacobean.  The  most  interesting  tombs  in  the  nave  those  of  Bishop  Berke- 
lev  (d.  1768)  and  Dr.  Pusey  (d.  1882).  The  beautiful  W.  window  of  the  8. 
aisle  was  executed  by  Morris,  from  the  design  of  Bume  Jones.  —  A  good 
general  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  platform  in  the  S. 
Tkanskpt.  In  the  E.  wall  of  the  aisle  of  this  transept  is  an  old  stained-glass 
window,  from  which  the  head  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  now  replaced 
by  plain  white  glass ,  is  said  to  have  been  struck  by  a  Puritan  trooper. 
—  The  Choik  resembles  the  nave  in  general  character,  though  probably  of 
somewhat  earlier  date.  The  beautiful  groined  roof,  with  its  graceful 
pendants,  is  also  attributed  to  Wolsey,  but  Sir  G.  0.  Scott  considers  it 
still  earlier.  The  E.  end  is  intended  to  reproduce  as  far  as  possible  the 
original  Norman  arrangement.  The  'Windows  at  the  E.  ends  of  the 
choir-aisles  are  also  by  Burtu  Jones.  The  Stalls  and  the  elaborate  Epis- 
copal Throne  (a  memorial  of  Bishop  Wilberforce)  are  modem.  The  8., 
choir-aidle  contains  a  bust  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany  (d.  1884). 

Adjoining  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  the  Ladt  Chapel,  an  E.E.  ad- 
dition of  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent.,  occupying  a  very  unusual  position. 
The  E,  window  is  by  Bume  Jones.  On  the  N.  side  are  a  series  of  inter- 
esting monuments:  Sir  Oeorge  Nowers  (d.  1425)  and  Lady  Montacute 
(d.  1353),  with  fine  effigies;  the  Prior's  Tomb  (ca.  1300);  and  the  so-called 
Shrine  of  St.  Fridesmde  (15th  or  16th  cent.),  more  probably  a  watching- 
chamber.  On  the  pier  at  the  foot  of  the  monument  of  Sir  George  Nowers 
is  the  tablet  ot  Robert  Burton  (d.  1639),  author  of  the  *Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly', with  an  inscription  by  himself.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel 
is  the  Dec.  Latin  Chapel  (14th  cent.),  so  called  f^om  the  daily  reading 
of  the  college-prayers  in  Latin.  The  flowing  tracery  of  the  windows  and 
the  vault-bosses  deserve  attention.  The  new  E,  window  has  poor  tracery, 
but  good  stained  glass  (by  Bume  Jones;  St.  Frideswide).  —  The  E.E. 
Chapter  House  is  entered  by  a  fine  late-Norman  door  in  the  E.  side  of 
the  Cloisters  (Perp.),  to  the  S,  of  the  Nave  (canon's  order  necessary). 

We  now  return  througli  the  Great  Quadrangle,  passing  the 
JDean's  bouse  on  the  right,  and  enter  Peckwaier  Quadrangle  (1705). 

On  the  S.  side  is  the  Library  (1761),  containing  a  valuable  collection 
of  books  and  a  few  paintings  and  drawings  by  Italian  masters  (Raphael, 
etc.;  11-1  and  2-4,  in  vacation  9-6;  adm.  Sd.).  The  pictures  include  a 
Nativity  by  Titian  and  a  curious  Butcher's  Shop  by  A.  Carracci.  In  the 
entrance-hall  is  a  statue  by  Chanlrey^  and  on  the  staircase  are  a  bust  of 
Persephone  by  Hiram  Powers  and  a  statue  of  John  Locke  by  Rysbraolt. 
The  curiosities  of  the  library  (upstairs)  include  a  letter  of  Charles  II. 
and  a  Latin  exercise  book  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Queeji  Anne, 
with  corrections  by  his  tutor  Bishop  Burnet  (1700). 

To  the  S.  of  Tom  Quad  are  the  modem  Christ  Church  Meadow 
Buildings,  the  great  gate  of  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  ap- 
proaches to  the  Broad  Walk  and  the  rirer  (comp.  p.  229). 

To  t>e  N.  Is  Canterbury  Quad.  Here  we  leave  the  college  by 
Canterbury  Oate,  on  the  site  of  Canterbury  College,  an  extinct  cor- 
poration of  which  Wycliffe  (d.  1384)  was  once  Warden,  and  which 
numbered  Sir  Thomas  More  (beheaded  1535)  among  its  students. 

Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Christ  Church  are  Sir  Philip 
lidney,  Loclse,  Camden,  Ben  Jonson,  the  Wesleys,  Wellington,  Peel,  Pusey, 
^  skin,  and  Gladstone.    This  was  also  the  Prince  of  Wales's  college. 

From  Canterbury  Gate,  King  Street  leads  to  the  E.,  with  the 
side  of  Oriel  College  to  the  left  To  the  right  is  the  entrance  to  — 
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Corpns  ChriBti  CoUege  (J^h  15;  0,  4),  founded  in  1516  by 
Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  vaulted  roof  of  the  gateway  leading  to  the  quadrangle  is  fine, 
and  the  latter  contains  a  eurions  old  aun-dlal  with  a  perpetual  calendar. 
In  the  S.E.  corner  is  the  Chapel  (with  an  altar-piece  hy  Buhena),  and  be- 
side it  is  the  passage  to  the  cloisters  and  to  the  newer  part  of  the  coUegCi 
added  in  1706.  The  Library  is  rich  in  illuminated  MSS.  and  incunabula. 
Bishop  Hooker  was  a  student  of  Corpus,  and  his  rooms  are  still  pointed 
out^  other  eminent  members  are  Cardinal  Pole,  Bishop  Jewell,  Eeble,  and 
Thomas  Day,  author  of  ^Sandford  and  Herton\ 

On  leaving  Corpus  we  turn  to  the  right  (^E.),  and,  passing  the 
chapel,  reach  the  entrance  (to  the  right)  of  — 

♦Kerton  CoUege  (PI.  21;  0,  4),  the  oldest  in  the  University, 
founded  by  Walter  de  Merton  in  1264  and  intended  by  him  ex- 
clusively for  the  education  of  parish-priests. 

The  *Chapel  (10-5)  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Oxford^  the  choir  was  built 
by  the  founder  and  consecrated  in  1276,  while  the  ante-chapel  and  tower 
date  from  i  417-24  (college  services  on  Sun.  at  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m.,  6.45  in 
summer  term ;  parish-service  at  3  p.m.).  The  massive  tower  is  one  of  the 
'  landmarks  of  Oxford.  The  windows  of  the  ante-chapel  are  excellent 
examples  of  early  -  Perpendicular.  The  chapel  contains  two  very  fine 
brasses  of  the  14th  and  15th  cent.,  and  Anthony  H  Wood  (d.  1695).  the 
chronicler  of  Oxford,  is  buried  in  the  ante-chapel.  TheXtf^ra^-y)  built  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  is  the  most  ancient  in  England  and  contains 
many  rare  books  and  H3S.  The  Innar  Quadrangle  is  a  good  example  of 
the  Jacobean  style.  Duns  Scotus,  Steele,  and  Bodley  (founded  of  the  Bod- 
leian Library)  are  among  the  most  distinguished  alumni  of  Merton,  which 
has  also  contributed  six  archbishops  to  the  see  of  Canterbury.  Harvey  (dis- 
coverer of  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  comp.  p.  436)  was  Master.  The 
garden  commands  a  fine  view:  to  the  E.  is  Magdalen  Tower,  to  the  W. 
the  Cathedral,  in  front  Christ  Church  Meadow  (PI.  C,  4,  5).  The  latter, 
which  is  intersected  by  the  *Broad  Walk^  an  avenue  of  noble  elms,  may 
be  reached  by  the  lane  between  Merton  and  Corpus.  The  Broad  Walk  ia 
the  scene  of  ''Show  3unday\  formerly  a  fashionablepromenade  on  the 
evening  of  the  Sunday  in  Commemoration  Week  (p.  227),  but  now  almost 
wholly  resigned,  by  *Gown'  to  *Town\  A  delightful  walk  may  be  taken 
from  Christ  Church  Meadow  along  the  Isis,  passing  the  College  Bargee 
(p.  223),  to  the  Cherwell  and  Magdalen  College  (comp.  p.  233). 

Incorporated  with  Merton  is  St.  Alban  Hall  (PI.  37),  founded 
in  1230,  with  a  facade  of  1600.  Among  the  eminent  names  connected 
with  this  small  institution  are  Massinger,  Whateley,  and  Speaker 
Lenthall.  —  We  now  return  to  the  W.  end  of  Merton  St.,  where 
Oriel  St.  diverges  to  the  right.    In  it,  to  the  right,  stands  — 

Oriel  College  (PI.  23;  0,  4),  founded  by  Edward  II.  in  1326. 
The  present  buildings  date  mainly  from  1630-37,  and  though  des- 
titute of  marked  architectural  merit  form  a  picturesque  and 
pleasing  whole.  The  library  was  erected  in  1788.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  Bishop  Butler,  John  Henry  Newman,  Abp.  Whateley, 
Keble,  Dr.  Thomas  Arnold,  Bishop  Wilberforce,  Thomas  Hughes, 
and  Pusey  were  members  of  Oriel.  —  In  the  same  street,  a  little 
farther  on,  is  St.  Mary  Hall  (PL  38;  0,  3),  established  in  1333  ; 
it  is  known  in  the  undergraduate  world  as  *Skimmery'.  Opposite, 
on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  is  St.  Mary's  (PI.  0,  3),  the  Univer- 
sity Church  (sacristan,  Swan  Court,  High  St.).  The  handsome  spire 
dates  from  1300,  the  choir  from  1460,  the  nave  from  1488,   and 
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the  S.  porch  with  Its  cnrlons  twisted  pillars  fp.  Mi),  added  by 
Dr.  Owen,  chaplain  of  Abp.  Laud,  from  16a7.  A  slab  in  the 
chancel  pavement  records  that  Amy  Robsart  was  buried  in  the  choir 
in  1560,  The  University  Sermons,  preached  here  on  Sun.  forenoon 
and  afternoon,  are  preceded  by  the  special  ^Bidding  Prayer'  for  the 
University.  —  At  the  back  (to  the  N.)  of  this  church  rises  the  — 

♦Eadcliffe  Library  (PI.  36 ;  0,  3),  founded  In  1737  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe,  court-physician  to  William  III.  and  Mary  II.  The  building 
is  a  handsome  rotunda,  embellished  with  columns,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dome  resting  on  an  octagonal  base ;  Mr.  Freeman  considers  it 
Hhe  grandest  of  all  English-Italian  design8\  The  books  have  been 
removed  to  the  University  Museum ,  and  the  building  is  now  used 
as  part  of  the  Bodleian  (10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  adm.  Sd.'),  In  clear 
weather  an  admirable  •View  of  Oxford  and  the  country  round  is 
obtained  from  the  foot  of  the  dome.  —  Opposite  the  W.  gate  of  the 
Radcliflfe  Library  rises  the  old  gate-tower  of  — 

BrasenoBe  College  (PI.  13 ;  0,  3),  or  the  Jfiw/«  flaM,  founded 
in  1509.  The  site  of  this  college  was  originally  occupied  by  a  much 
older  institution,  called  Brasenose  Hall,  possibly  because  it  was 
built  on  the  site  of  a  brewery  (*Brasenhus') ,  though  there  is  no 
evidence  to  support  this  conjecture.  The  form  'br&zenose'  appears 
in  a  document  of  1278,  and  is  perpetuated  by  a  large  brazen  nose 
affixed  to  the  college-gate  and  by  the  Latin  phrase  (* Collegium 
Aenei  Nasi')  in  the  official  documents  of  the  college. 

The  gate  and  the  ffall  have  preserred  their  original  character  unaltered. 
A  new  quadrangle  waa  added  in  1888,  entered  by  a  gateway  in  the  ^High^ 
adjoining  St.  Mary's  (p.  229).  The  Library  and  the  Chapel,  completed  in 
16o3  and  1666,  show  an  unpleaaing  medley  of  Gothic  and  clasate  forma. 
The  books  of  Brasenose  contain  the  names  of  Foxe  (*Book  of  Martyrs'), 
Barton  OAnatomy  of  Melancholy'),  Bishop  Heber,  Rev,  F.  W.  Robertson, 
Dean  MUman,  aad  the  Bev.  H.  Barham  (Ingoldsby  Legends'). 

The  large  quadrangular  block  of  buildings  to  the  N.  of  the 
Radcliffe  Library  contains  the  Old  Examination  SchoolB  (comp. 
p.  234),  begun  in  1439  and  completed  in  1613-18.  The  principal 
entrance  is  by  a  Gothic  gateway  on  the  E.  side.  The  side  of  the 
tower  facing  the  court  is  adorned  with  columns  of  all  the  five  Roman 
architectural  orders,  and  with  a  statue  of  James  I.,  supported  by 
figures  of  Religion  and  Fame.  The  tower  is  crowned  with  an  open 
parapet  and  pinnacles.  —  Since  the  erection  of  the  New  Schools 
(p.  234),  however,  the  whole  of  this  quadrangle  has  been  absorbed 
by  the  *Bodleian  Library  (PI.  2,  0  3 ;  open  9  to  3,  4,  or  5,  accord- 
ing to  the  season ;  adm.  for  a  visitor  3(2. ,  unless  accompanied  by  a 
member  of  the  university  in  academic  dress),  which  was  originally 
established  in  1445,  opened  as  a  libray  in  1488,  and  practically 
refounded  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  in  1597-1602.  The 
entrance  is  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  quadrangle. 

The  library  contains  about  460,000  printed  volumes,  27,000  vols,  of 
MSS.,  drawings,  and  50,000  coins.  It  also  possesses  a  collection  of  models 
of  ancient  temples  and   other  buildings   and   a  Oallery  of  Portraits.    In 

part  of  the  reading-room  open  to  visitors  are  glass-cases  containing 
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autographs  of  celebrated  persons*  antiquities,  curiosities'  of  writing,  re- 
markable early  printed  books,  HSS.  distinguished  for  their  age  or  their 
illumination,  and  beautiful  or  singular  bin^ngs.  In  the  portrait  gallery 
are  Sir  Thomas  Bodley's  chest  and  various  historical  relics. 

We  quit  the  Schools  by  the  Prosckolium  or  Pig  Market,  *a  rarg 
example  of  an  original  ambulatory^  the  latter  name  oommemoratine 
the  unworthy  use  to  which  the  adjoining  building  was  put  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  And  ourselves  opposite  the  — 

♦Divinity  Bchool  (PI.  31 ;  0,  3),  built  in  1445-80  on  a  scale  of 
great  magnificence  (see  p.  lyi).  The  groined  ceiling  is  remarkable  for 
its  beautiful  tracery  and  pendants.  In  this  hall  the  trial  of  Oranmer, 
Latimer,  and  Ridley  was  held  in  1555.  During  the  CIyII  Wars  and 
the  Commonwealth  it  was,  like  the  other  Schools,  used  as  a  store- 
house for  corn,  but  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent  it  was  restored 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  —  To  the  W.  is  the  Convooation  Honse, 
used  for  the  conferring  of  degrees,  the  election  of  professors,  meetings 
of  Convocation,  and  other  university  purposes. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Schools  rises  the  Sheldonian  Theatre  (PI.  40, 
0,  3;  porter  generally  at  hand,  3d.),  built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
In  lo64-69  at  the  expense  of  Archbishop  Sheldon.  This  handsome 
edifice,  which  can  accommodate  upwards  of  3000  persons,  is  used 
for  the  Encaenia,  or  annual  commemoration  of  founders,  when  prize- 
poems  and  essays  are  recited  and  honorary  degrees  conferred.  On 
this  occasion  the  undergraduates  occupy  the  upper  gallery  and  ex- 
press their  opinions  frankly  as  to  the  different  recipients  of  degrees. 

The  ceiling  is  adorned  with  paintinKS  by  Streater,  court-painter  to 
Charles  II.,  representing  the  triumph  of  Religion,  the  Arts,  and  the 
Sciences  over  Envy,  Rapine,  and  Ignorance.  Among  the  portraits  are 
those  of  George  I  v..  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Alexander  I.  of  Russia,  and 
Frederick  William  IV.  of  Prussia,  the  last  two  by  Gerard.  The  view 
from  the  cupola,  which  was  added  in  188S,  reaemblea  that  from  the  dome 
of  the  Radcliffe  Library  (p.  230). 

The  Theatre  abuts  on  Broad  St.  and  is  adjoined  on  the  W.  by  the 
Ashmolean  Hiueam  (PI.  1 ;  adm.  11-4,  3d.  unless  accompanied  by 
a  member  of  the  University),  established  by  Elias  Ashmole  in  1682. 

The  original  collection,  formed  by  a  Dutchman  named  Tradescant,  is 
partly  in  the  University  Museum,  while  the  books  have  been  placed  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  The  collection  of  antiquities  formed  by  Ashmole 
himself  is,  however,  still  kept  in  this  building^  among  theae  are  'King 
Alfred's  Jeweir,  watches  which  belonged  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Oliver 
Cromwell,  and  other  interesting  historical  relics.  In  the  sunk  floor  arc 
some  of  the  Arundel  Marblei,  a  collection  of  ancient  sculptural  fragments 
and  inscriptions,  formed  by  an  Earl  of  Arundel  in  the  17th  century. 
[Most  of  tlie  inscriptions  are  in  a  room  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Old 
Schools,  and  the  rest  of  the  sculptures  are  in  the  University  Galleries.] 

Also  in  Broad  St. ,  to  the  E.  of  the  Theatre ,  Is  the  Clarendon 
Building  (PI.  10;  0,  3),  built  in  1713,  in  part  with  the  profits  of 
the  sale  of  Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion,  the  copyright 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  University  by  his  son.  The  Clarendon 
was  long  occupied  by  the  University  printing-press,  but  now 
contains  offices  of  the  governing  body  of  the  University. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Clarendon  buildings,  at  the  end  of  Broad  St.  and 
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Holywell  St.,  Is  the  Indian  Institttte,  a  building  in  an  Oriental  style,  in- 
tended for  students  qualifying  for  the  Indian  Civil  Service.  Its  museum 
is  open  104  in  winter  and  lOMg  in  summer.  —  In  Holywell  St.<,  a  little  to 
the  E.  of  the  Indian  Institute,  is  a  Mtuic  Boom. 

From  the  end  of  Broad  St,  Park  St  leads  N.  to  Wadham  Col- 
lege (PI.  29,  0  3;  on  the  right),  founded  in  1613,  and  built  in  a 
uniform  and  pleasing  style. 

The  Gate-Tower  and  the  timber-ceiling  of  the  Sail  deserve  inspection, 
and  the  Chapel  (see  p.  Ivii),  with  some  stained  glass  of  1622,  is  also  fine. 
The  *Oardens  are  among  the  prettiest  in  Oxford.  Among  the  alumni  of 
Wadham  are  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  and  Ad* 
miral  Blake.  The  Boyal  Society  (see  Baedeker's  London)  grew  out  of  meet- 
ings for  scientific  discussion  held  here  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
(ca.  1648).  Most  of  the  leaders  of  the  English  Positivists  (Congreve,  Fred- 
eric Harrison,  Beesly)  came  from  Wadham. 

A  Uttle  to  the  £.  of  Wadham  is  KansiLeld  Oollege  (PI.  D,  2;  build- 
ings finished  in  1889),  a  theological  college  in  connection  with  the 
Congregationalist  body,  and  intended  to  serve  as  a  centre  for  the  more 
orthodox  Nonconformists  in  Oxford.  —  Adjacent  is  the  site  of  MancKetter 
New  College^  a  similar  institution  connected  with  the  Unitarians,  recently 
transferred  from  London  to  Oxford. 

Farther  to  the  N,,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Parks,  is  the  ♦Uni- 
▼eiBity  Museum  (PL  43 ;  0,  D,  2) ,  a  modern  Gothic  building (1857- 
60),  containing  valuable  geological,  chemical,  anatomical,  zoolo- 
gical, and  other  collections  (open  daily,  2-4).  The  chemical 
laboratory  Is  well  equipped. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Museum  is  Keble  College  (PI.  18;  0,  1,  2), 
built  in  1868-70  as  a  memorial  of  the  Rev.  John  Keble,  author  of 
the  *  Christian  Year',  and  intended  to  afford  the  opportunity  of  a  uni- 
versity career  to  those  whose  means  do  not  permit  them  to  study  at 
the  older  and  more  expensive  colleges.  The  buildings  are  of  varie- 
gated bricX,  and  the  Chapel^  entered  from  the  archway  at  its  W.  end 
(open  10-12  and  2-4,  in  summer  till  5.30),  is  gorgeously  adorned 
with  mosaics.  Keble  resembles  the  Halls  in  having  no  Fellows. 
The  library  (2-4)  contains  Holman  Hunt's  *Light  of  the  Woild'. 

In  front  of  Keble  is  the  Univergity  Park  (PI.  D,  1,  2),  one  of 
the  most  charming  recreation-grounds  in  England.  The  scene  during 
an  important  cricket-match  is  very  bright  and  varied.  The  Dhivcr- 
siiy  Observatory  stands  in  the  Park. 

From  Keble  we  now  return,  passing  Wadham  College,  to  the 
end  of  Broad  St.,  and  follow  Catherine  St.,  which  leads  hence  in  a 
straight  direction  towards  the  S.  To  the  left  stands  Hertford  Col- 
lege (PI.  32;  C,  3),  on  the  site  of  Hart  or  Hertford  Hall^  which 
was  founded  about  1282.  In  1822  the  buildings  were  occupied  by 
Magdalen  Hall,  which  was  dissolved  in  1874,  but  immediately  re- 
founded  as  Hertford  College.  Among  the  members  of  Magdalen  Hall 
and  Hertford  College  were  Thomas  Hobbes,  Lord  Chancellor  Claren- 
don, and  Dean  Swift.  —  New  College  St  leads  hence  to  — 

*New  College  (PI.  22;  D,  3),  which  in  spite  of  its  name  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  most  interesting  buildings  in  Oxford.  It  was  founded 
^y  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (p.  77),  in  1386,  and 
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a  great  part  of  the  building  still  retains  its  original  appearance.  The 
upper  story  of  the  principal  quadrangle  dates,  however,  from  1678, 
the  garden-wing  was  added  in  1684,  and  new  buildings  were  added 
in  1880  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

The  *Chapel^  which  is,  perhaps,  the  earliest  building  in  England 
erected  from  the  foundations  entirely  in  the  Perp.  style,  contains  the 
silver-gilt  erozier  of  the  foander.    The  stained-glaas  windows  in  the  ante- 


chapel  and  the  upper  lights  of  the  other  windows  are  old  (i4ih  cent.),  the 
lower  lights  in  the  chapel  itself  arc  partly  by  Flemish  (S.  side)  and  partly 
by  English  (N.  side)  masters.    The  large  W.  window  waa  executed  in  1777 


from  designs  by  Reynolds.  The  fine  altar-screen  was  restored  in  1789. 
The  organ  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  England.  [Divine  service  is 
held  daily  at  8  a.m.  (7.90  a.m.  in  summer)  and  6  p.m. ;  adm.  11-1  and 
2-4  free,  at  other  times  Is.]  The  smaller  quadrangle,  adjoining  the  chapel, 
with  its  *CM8teri  and  Toteer^  was  not  built  till  the  reat  of  the  college  waa 
completed.  A  manifold  echo  may  be  awakened  here.  The  tower,  the 
last  work  of  William  of  Wykeham,  seems  to  have  been  meant  partly  as 
a  fortification.  The  beautiful  *Oardetu,  ^a  sweet,  quiet,  sacred,  stately 
aeelusion'  (ffawtfiomejy  afford  a  good  view  of  the  oastions  of  the  old  city- 
wall.  A  gate  in  the  city-wall  leads  to  the  'Slype'  (good  view  of  the  out- 
side of  the  wall  and  of  the  tower)  and  to  the  range  of  new  buildings 
facing  Holywell.  Sydney  Smith,  Augustus  Hare,  and  numerous  bishops  and 
archbishops  were  students  of  New  College. 

On  quitting  New  College  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  beneath  an 
archway,  and  reach  the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter  in  the  East 
(PL  9  J  D,  3),  with  a  Norman  *Crypt  and  Choir  of  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  The  S.  wall  of  the  nave  and  its  fine  doorway  date 
from  the  same  period;  the  pillars  and  arches  are  of  the  13th  cent., 
the  N.  windows  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  W.  and  S.  windows  and  the 
porch  of  the  15th  century.  —  A  few  paces  to  the  S.  is  — 

St.  Edmund  Hall  (PI.  D ,  3,  4) ,  a  small  institution  founded 
in  1226  and  rebuilt  in  1559.  Its  quadrangle  contains  a  remarkably 
fine  wisteria.  Bishop  Wilson,  the  Metropolitan  of  India,  was  a 
student  here.  —  We  now  regain  the  High  Street,  where  we  turn 
to  the  left  (E.)  and  soon  reach,  at  the  end  of  the  street  — 

*8t.  Mary  Magdalen  College  (PI.  20,  D  4;  pronounced  Maud^ 
lin),  founded  by  Bishop  Waynflete  in  1457,  but  not  built  till 
1 474-81 .  This  college  has  perhaps  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  beautiful  in  Oxford. 

We  enter  the  quadrangle  by  a  new  gateway  erected  in  1886.  In  the 
comer  to  the  right,  on  a  level  with  the  first-floor  windows,  is  an  old  stone 
pulpit,  from  which  a  University  sermon  used  to  be  preached  on  the  festi- 
val of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  To  the  left  are  part  of  old  Magdalen  Hall 
and  the  newly-built  *St.  Swithin's  Quad^  (Bodley  &  Garner);  immediately 
opposite  is  the  President's  House.  In  a  small  court  to  the  right  is  the  so- 
called  ^Founder"'*  Tower\  a  graceful  ivy-clad  structure.  The  chambers  oc- 
cupied by  the  founder  were  carefully  restored  in  1857  and  contain  some 
valuable  old  tapestry,  representing  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  elder 
brother  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  Catherine  of  Aragon.  The  Chapel  (service 
daily  at  10  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m.,  adm.  to  choir  by  ticket  from  a  Fellow}  adm. 
to  the  ante-chapel,  11-12.30,  free)  waa  succesafully  restored  in  18H3  and 
contains  an  elaborate  reredos  with  numerous  statues.  The  First  Quadrangle 
is  surrounded  with  cloisters,  one  side  of  which  is  modem.  In  the  S.  E, 
corner  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  ffalt^  a  flue  room  with  carved 
oak  panelling  of  1541.  A  small  passage  connects  the  cloister  with  the 
Chaplain's  Quadrangle,  a  small  court  affording  a  good  view  of  ^Magdalen 
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Tower.  The  latter,  erected  in  the  Perp.  Ityle  in  1499-1506,  ie  one  of  the 
chief  architectural  glories  of  the  city^  it  ia  «aid  to  have  been  built  under 
the  superintendence  of  Wolsey,  when  Bursar  of  the  College.  The  choir 
sings  a  Latin  hymn  on  the  top  of  tliis  tower  at  5  a.m.  on  Kay  Day,  a 
custom  supposed  (but  without  sufficient  reason)  to  have  originated  as  an 
annual  requiem  for  Henry  VII.  (d.  1509).  The  lAbrary  contains  some 
valuable  MSS.  (including  Wolsey's  copy  of  the  Gospels)  and  early  printed 
books.  The  tasteless  FeUotot'  Buildings  harmonize  very  badly  with  the 
older  parts  of  the  college.  —  The  college  *Oround»  should  also  be  visited; 
Additon"*  Walk  is  sud  to  have  been  a  favourite  resort  of  the  essayist  when 
an  undergraduate,  and  the  WcUer  Walks  along  the  CherweU,  of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  are  very  beautiful  (reached  by  turning  to  the  right  in  the 
inner  quadrangle).  Behind  the  inner  quadrangle  is  a  paddock  containing 
deer.  —  The  names'  of  Wolsey,  Hampden,  Addison,  Professor  John  Wilson, 
Charles  Keade,  Collins,  and  Qibbon  are  among  the  most  eminent  on  the 
books  of  Magdalen.  The  Fellows  of  Magdalen  in  1688  earned  a  memor- 
able place  in  history  by  their  courageous  resistance  to  James  II/s  un- 
constitutional interference  in  the  election  of  the  president  of  the  college. 

On  leaTing  Magdalen  we  see  almost  opposite  .us  the  gate 
(built  in  1632)  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  To  the  left  is  Magdalen 
Bridge  J  the  regular  approach  to  Oxford  from  the  E.  A  little 
to  the  right  we  enjoy  a  capital  view  of  the  whole .  length  of  the 
High  Street  or  'TheHigh',  the  principal  street  of  the  city,  flanked 
on  both  sides  with  a  long  array  of  picturesque  and  interesting 
buildings.  Wordsworth  has  devoted  a  sonnet  to  the  ^stream-like 
windings  of  that  glorious  street',  Hawthorne  calls  it  'the  noblest 
old  street  In  England',  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  admits  that  it  civals 
the  High  St.  of  Edinburgh.  We  now  follow  it  towards  the  W., 
passing  the  back  of  St.  Edmund's  Hall ,  nearly  opposite  which,  to 
the  left,  are  the  Kew  Examination  Schools  (PI.  D,  4),  a  hand- 
some building  by  Jackson,  with  a  fine  entrance-hall.  Visitors  (3d. 
each,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  member  of  the  University)  may  enter 
any  of  the  Vivd  Voce  rooms  and  witness  the  examination.  Next 
door  are  the  Buildings  of  the  Non- Collegiate  Students. 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  right,  is  Queen's  College  (PI.  26  j 
D,  3),  founded  in  1340  by  Robert  de  Eglesfleld,  confessor  of  Phi- 
lippa,  consort  of  Ed-ward  III.,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  his 
royal  mistress.  No  part  of  the  original  building  now  remains ;  the 
present  college  dates  from  1692,  and  its  chapel  from  1714. 

The  Sall^  a  well-proportioned  room  designed  by  Wren,  is  adorned 
with  portraits  of  the  founder  and  various  benefactors  of  the  college.  The 
buttery  contains  an  old  drinking-horn,  presented  by  Queen  Philippa.  The 
Library,  which  inherited  a  bequest  of  dO,OOOi.  in  1841,  is  the  largest  col- 
legiate library  in  Oxford.  Queen's  was  the  college  of  the  Black  Prince, 
Henry  V.,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Addison,  Wycherley,  and  Jeremy  Bentham, 

Opposite,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  High  St.,  is  University  College 
(PI.  28 }  0,  3),  which  pretends  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Alfred, 
but  has  no  substantial  proof  of  an  earlier  origin  than  1249,  when 
William,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  loft  a  sum  of  money  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  masters,  who,  however,  were  not  incorporated 
till  1280.  University  College  is  thus  younger  than  Merton  (p.  229) 
as  an  incorporated  college ,  though  it  represents  the  earliest  en- 
dowment for  scholastic  purposes  in  Oxford. 
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The  present  baildings  date  from  1634-74  and  1850.  The  imposing  Go 
thic-  front,  with  two  tower-gatewaya,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicaous  or- 
naments of  the  High  Street.  On  the  W.  gateway  are  stataes  of  Queen 
Anne  (outside)  and  James  II.  (inside),  on  the  E.  gateway  are  Queen  Mary 
and  Dr.  Badclifl'e.  Shelley  was  an  undergraduate  at  University  College 
and  the  names  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the 
hymn-writer  Faber,  Robert  Lowe  (Lord  Sherbrooke),  and  Dr.  RadclifTe 
are  also  on  the  books. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  on  the  N.  side  of  High  St.,  is  — 

♦AU  Souls  CoUege  (PI.  11;  0,  3),  founded  In  1437  by  Arch- 
bishop Chichele,  to  provide  masses  for  the  souls  of  those  who  died 
in  the  Hundred  Years'  War  with  France.  The  second  quadrangle, 
with  its  two  towers,  was  added  in  1720. 

The  Oateteapj  with  its  fine  vaulted  roof,  and  the  First  Ctuadrangle  are 
in  the  state  in  which  thev  were  left  by  the  founder.  The  entrance  to  the 
Chapel  (open  12-1  and  24),  under  the  £.  turret,  has  some  exquisite  fan- 
tracery  in  the  roof;  inside  is  a  very  handsome  reredos.  The  New  Qimd- 
rangle,  on  the  N.  side  of  which  is  the  Librarpy  makes  a  somewhat  im- 
posing impression  in  spite  of  its  questionable  taste  \  it  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  Radcliffe  (p.  290).  The  library  contains  Wren's  original  designs 
for  St.  Paul's.  All  Souls  is  singular  in  having  practically  no  under- 
graduates, though  it  has  50  fellowships,  mostly  held  by  lawyers.  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Herrick,  and  Blackstone  were  members  of  All  Souls. 

All  Souls  is  adjoined  by  the  chuich  of  St.  Mary ,  already  men- 
tioned at  p.  230.  On  the  same  side,  a  little  farther  on,  is  All  Saints' 
Church,  built  in  1705-8.  At  this  point  Turl  Street,  so  named 
from  an  old  entrance  to  the  town  at  the  N.  end  (A.  S.  thyrl,  a  hole), 
diverges  to  the  right.    In  it,  on  the  right,  is  — 

Lincoln  College  (PI.  19;  C,  3),  founded  by  a  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
in  1427.  The  chapel,  dating  from  1631,  contains  some  good  stained 
glass  brought  from  Italy  at  that  period.  In  the  quadrangle  to  the 
right  are  two  luxuriant  yines.  John  Wesley  was  a  fellow  of  Lincoln, 
and  Mark  Pattison  was  Rector. 

In  the  same  street,  separated  from  Lincoln  College  by  a  lane,  is 
Exeter  CoUege  (PL  16;  G,  3),  founded  by  Walter  of  Stapleton, 
Bishop  of  £xeter,  in  1314.  All  the  buildings  have  been  repeatedly 
restored,  and  several  of  them  were  erected  in  the  present  century. 

The  '*  Chapel  is  a  very  succeasful  modern  revival  of  13th  cent.  Gothic 
(adm.  10-12  and  2-4,  free).  The  JJall,  built  in  1618  and  restored  in  1818, 
is  also  noteworthy.  The  new  buildings  next  the  'High\  including  the 
PrincipaVs  House,  are  by  Jackson  (1889).  The  Fellows^  Garden^  to  which 
visitors  are  admitted  after  1  p.m.  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  Divinity  School.  The  large  chestnut  at  the  foot  of  the 
garden  is  known  as  4Ieber''s  Tree\  because  it  overhung  Heber's  rooms  in 
Brasenose  (see  p.  280).  Among  the  famous  alumni  of  Exeter  are  Lyell, 
Dyce  (the  Shakespearian  commentator),  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  J.  A.  Froude. 

Opposite  Exeter  College  stands  JesuB  College  (PL  17;  G,  3), 
founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  Dr.  Hugh  Price  in  1571,  rebuilt 
in  1621-67,  and  restored  in  1856. 

The  Chapel  dates  from  1621,  and  contains  some  oaken. wainscoting  of 
that  period.  The  Ball  contains  a  fine  Jacobean  screen  and  some  portraits, 
including  one  of  Charles  I.,  ascribed  to  Van  Dyck,  and  there  is  a  fine 

?ortrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Zucchero  in  one  of  the  common-rooms, 
'he  valuable  Welsh  HSS.  belonging  to  Jesus  College  have  been  deposited 
in  the  Bodleian  (p.  230).     In  the  Bursary  is  a   huge  silver  punch- bowl, 
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holding  eight  gmllons.  Thi0  college  was  origin&lly  intended  for  Welsh 
BtudenU  only,  and  divine  service  is  still  held  in  the  chapel  in  Welsh  twice 
a  week.    It  has  been  prolific  of  Welsh  bishops. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  N.  end  of  Turl  Street  and  cross  Broad 
Street  Here,  facing  ns,  is  the  gateway  leading  to  Trinity  College 
{VL  27;  0,  2),  established  in  1554  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
college  suppressed  by  Henry  VIII.  The  Chaptl,  built  in  1694  in 
the  classical  style,  contains  a  beautiful  carved  screen  and  altar- 
piece  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  The  new  buildings  are  by  Jackson.  In 
the  Garden  is  a  celebrated  avenue  of  limes.  Chillingworth,  Selden, 
Landor,  the  elder  Pitt,  Lord  Selbome,  Cardinal  Newman,  and  £. 

A,  Freeman  are  among  the  members  of  Trinity.  —  In  Broad  St., 
to  the  W.  of  Trinity  College,  lies  — 

Balliol  College  (PI.  12;  C,  3),  commonly  said  to  have  been 
founded  in  1263  by  John  Balliol,  whose  son  was  for  a  short  time 
King  of  Scotland.  None  of  the  present  buildings  are  older  than  the 
15th  cent.,  and  the  S.  front,  with  its  massive  tower,  has  lately 
been  rebuilt. 

The  Qothic  Chapel,  built  by  Batterfleld  in  1858,  supplants  one  of  the 
most  perfect  architectural  groups  in  Oxford,  consisting  of  the  old  chapel 
and  library.  The  new  Hall  is  by  Waterhouse  (1876).  Balliol  is  one  of 
the  largest  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  its  standard  of  scholarship  is  very  high. 
It  is  much  frequented  by  Scottish  students.  The  librairy  contains  some 
ancient  Bibles  and  valuable  MBS.  WycHffe  was  for  a  time  Master  of  Balliol, 
an  office  now  held  by  Mr.  Jowett.  Besides  several  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury,  the  books  of  the  college  contain  the  names  of  Adam  Smith,  Sir 
William  Hamilton  (the  metaphysician),  Southey.  Lockhart,  Cardinal  Man- 
ning, Dean  Stanley,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  SwinDurne. 

To  the  W.  of  Balliol  rises  the  chnrch  of  St.  Kary  Magdalen 
(PI.  7;  C,  2,  3),  founded  in  1320.  The  tower  dates  from  1511-31, 
but  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  so  frequently  altered  and 
restored  that  almost  nothing  remains  of  the  original  structure.  To 
the  N.  of  the  church  stands  the  Martyr§'  Memorial  (PL  33;  C,  2), 
designed  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  erected  in  1841  to  the  memory 
of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  who  were  burned  in  front  of 
Balliol  College  in  1556  and  1556.  The  monument  is  in  the  richest 
Gothic  style,  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  the  three  martyrs,  by 
Weekes.  —  To  the  N.  W.  of  the  Memorial,  at  the  corner  of  St.  Giles 
Street  and  Beaumont  Street,  is  the  Taylor  Institution  (PL  39; 

B,  2),  erected  as  a  building  for  the  teaching  of  modem  languages, 
and  also  accommodating  the  University  Galleries  (PL  42 ;  B,  2). 

The  galleries  contain  a  collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures,  casts 
from  the  antique,  the  original,  models  of  Chantrey's  busts  and  statues, 
some  fine  water-colours  by  Turner,  and  a  very  valuable  series  of  drawings, 
including  157  by  Raphael  and  53  by  Michael  Angelo  (open  daily,  12-4,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  weeks  in  the  Long  Vacation ;  adm.  to  visitors,  unaccom- 
panied by  a  member  of  the  University  in  academic  gown,  2d.),  On  the 
ground-floor  of  the  8.W.  wing  is  the  Ruskin  Drawing  School  (open,  Mon. 
&  Thurs.  2-4,  Wed.  and  Sat.  12-4). 

Nearly  opposite,  in  St.  Giles  St.,  is  St.  John's  College  (PL  26; 

C,  2),  founded  in  1555. 

The  old  quadrangle  belonged  to  the  College  of  St.  Bernard,  founded 
v  Archbishop  Chichele  about  1440^  the  Hall  is  of  the  same  period,  but 
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bM  been  reslored.  Tbe  Chapel,  conseerated  in  1530,  was  restored  in  1&13. 
From  the  first  quadrangle  a  vaulted  passage  with  delicate  fan-tracery  leads 
to  the  second  quadrangle,  built  mainly  by  Archbishop  Laud  (1^1),  Pre- 
sident of  St.  John's,  who  is  buried  in  the  chapel.  The  S.  and  E.  sides 
are  oeeupied  by  tbe  library.  The  oriel  windows  on  the  garden-side  are 
very  picturesque.  The  *  Oardent  of  St.  John''s,  with  their  beautiful  lawns, 
are  among  the  finest  in  Oxford.  The  Library  contains  several  relics  ot 
Abp.  Laud,  including  the  skull-cap  in  which  he  was  executed;  also  some 
fine  HSS.  and  early  printed  works.  Among  eminent  members  of  St.  John's 
are  Abp.  Juxon,  Dean  Mansel,  and  tbe  poet  Shirley. 

Beyond  St.  John's  the  road  forks,  the  right  branch,  Banhury 
Road,  leading  past  St.  OiUi's  Church  (PI.  6 ;  C,  1),  built  about  the 
year  1200 ,  to  Norham  Gardens  (right) ,  with  Lady  Margaret's 
Hall  (p.  238).  The  left  branch,  Woodstock  Road,  leads  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Aloysius,  Somerville  Hall  (p.  238),  and  the 
Radcliffe  Infirmary  (PI.  35 ;  0,  1)  and  Radcliffe  Observatory,  both 
built  at  the  end  of  last  century  with  funds  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Rad- 
cliffe (comp.  p.  230). 

Beyond  the  observatory  we  turn  to  the  W.  into  Observatory 
Street,  from  which  Walton  Street  diverges  to  the  left.  In  the  latter 
stands  the  University  Press  (PI.  44;  B,  1),  built  in  1830.  Farther 
on  in  the  same  street,  opposite  the  end  of  Beaumont  St.,  is  Wor- 
cester College  (PI.  30 ;  B,  2),  erected  in  1714  on  the  site  of  the 
Benedictine  foundation  of  Gloucester  College  (1283;  afterwards 
Gloucester  Hall). 

The  chapel  presents  one  of  the  richest  Renaissance  interiors  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  hall  contains  a  few  paintings.  The  Library  has  some  valu- 
able MSS.  The  shady  ^Oardms,  which  contain  a  small  lake,  though  less 
trim  than  some  of  the  others,  are  very  beautiful.  Lovelace,  De  Quincey, 
and  F.  W.  Newman  studied  at  Worcester, 

We  now  descend  Beaumont  Street,  and  at  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen  turn  to  the  right  into  Commarket  Street.  Here,  to  the 
left,  stands  St.  MichaePs  Churcli  (PI.  8;  G,  3),  with  a  tower 
probably  built  by  Robert  d'Oily  (11th  cent.),  as  part  of  the  town- 
wall  ;  the  rest  of  the  cliuroh  dates  from  various  later  periods.  —  To 
the  right,  a  little  way  back  from  the  street,  are  the  rooms  of  the 
Vnioxi  Society  (PL  B,  3),  famous  as  a  debating-society  and  under- 
graduates' club,  founded  in  1823. 

Hany  of  the  most  eminent  of  England's  parliamentary  speakers  owe 

J»art  of  their  success  to  their  training  in  the  debates  of  the  *Union\  Heelings 
or  debate  are  held  every  Thars.  evening  during  term.  The  premises 
include  reading,  writing,  smoking,  and  cofi'ee  rooms,  a  library,  and  a  large 
hall  in  which  the  debates  are  held.  The  library  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Bossetti ,  Morris ,  and  others.  Visitors  may  be  introduced  for  a  few 
days  by  a  member. 

A  little  farther  on,  Cornmarket  Street  joins  High  Street  at 
Carfax  (PI.  B,  3),  the  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption 
of  Quatre  Faces  or  Quatre  Voits.  The  picturesque  old  conduit  that 
formerly  stood  here  was  removed  to  Nunehamin  1787  (comp.  p.  218). 
To  the  right  is  St.  Martins  Churchy  with  a  tower  of  the  13th  century. 

Crossing  Carfax,  we  follow  St.  Aldate's  Street  (pron.  St.  Old's), 
which  forms  a  S.  prolongation  of  Cornmarket  Street,    On  the  left 
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stands  the  Town  Hall  (PI.  41 ;  B,  0,  3),  aiwi  on  the  right  are  the 
Post  Office  and  the  Church  of  St.  Aldate  (PI.  5 ;  B,  4),  a  Dec.  edi- 
fice of  the  14th  centuxy.  The  Alms-Houses  to  the  S.  of  this  church 
were  founded  by  Card.  Wolsey  and  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.,  but 
were  not  completed  till  1834.  —  To  the  W.,  behind  the  church,  lies 
Pembroke  College  (PI.  li ;  B,  4),  founded  in  1624,  with  a  fine  mod- 
em hall  and  a  newly  decorated  chapel.  This  was  the  college  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  (rooms  above  the  gateway),  George  Whitfleld, 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Francis  Beaumont,  and  the  patriotic  Pym, 

From  Carfax  Queen  Street  leads  W.  to  the  remains  of  the 
old  Castle  (PI.  B,  3;  in  New  Road),  now  consisting  of  little  more 
than  a  Norman  tower  within  the  walls  of  the  County  Gaol.  The 
Empress  Matilda  was  besieged  in  this  castle  by  Stephen  in  1141,  but 
escaped  during  the  night  and  found  refuge  at  Wallingford  (p.  219). 

At  the  end  of  Queen  St.  Is  New  Inn  Hall  St.,  leading  to  the 
N.  past  New  Inn  Hall  (PI.  B,  3),  which  has  been  a  place  of 
education,  with  short  interruptions,  since  about  1350. 

Oxford  possesses  three  halls  for  ladies,  the  discipline  and  tuition 
of  which  are  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible  to  those  of  the  men's 
colleges.  Lady  Margaret  Hall  and  St.  Hugh's  Hall  are  situated  in 
Norham  Gardens  (PI.  0,  D,  1);  Somerville  Hall^  named  In  honour 
of  Mrs.  Somerville,  the  mathematician,  is  in  Woodstock  Road  (PI. 
0,  1).  The  scholarship  of  the  lady-students  is  tested  by  the  ex- 
amination-papers of  the  University,  but  they  have  a  separate  class- 
list  and  are  not  allowed  to  take  a  degree. 

Excursions  from  Oxford. 

Ferhaps  the  most  popular  is  that  to  Woodstock  and  Blenheim^  which 
may  be  reached  either  by  railway  (comp.  B.  38)  or  by  road  (carr.  and 
pair  there  and  back  204.).  Choosing  the  second  and  pleasanter  of  these 
alternatives,  we  leave  Oxford  by  St.  Giles  Road  and  drive  to  the  N.W., 
via  Wolvercote  and  Begbrooke,  beyond  which  we  skirt  Blenheim  Park,  to 
(8  M.)  Woodstock  (Bear)^  a  small  and  ancient  town  with  7600  inhab.  and 
manufactories  of  leather  gloves.  Woodstock  Manor  was  an  early  residence 
of  the  English  kings,  but  no  trace  now  remains  of  the  palace  built  by 
Henry  I.  Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  was  born  at  Woodstock  in  1330, 
and  here  Henry  II.  constructed  the  bower  in  which  he  concealed  ^Fair 
Rosamond\  The  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confined  in  the  gate-house  for 
some  time  by  her  sister  Queen  Hary.  Chaucer  was  at  one  time  a 
resident  in  Woodstock,  and  its  name  is  also  connected  with  literature 
by  means  of  the  romance  of  Walter  Scott.  A  little  way  beyond  the 
church  is  the  entrance  to  ^Blenheim  Park,  with  the  magnificent  palace 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  Woodstock  Manor  was  presented  to  the 
first  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  recognition  of  his  numerous  victories,  and 
parliament  voted  him  a  sum  of  500,000/.  to  build  a  residence.  The  park 
is  about  12  M.  in  circumference  and  is  stocked  with  deer.  The  Palace 
was  built  by  Vanbrugh,  and  is  a  good  example  of  his  heavy  though 
imposing  style  (*Lie  heavy  on  him.  Earth,  for  he  Laid  many  a  heavy 
load  on  thee'),  with  a  Corinthian  portico  in  the  centre  and  two  projecting 
wings.  The  length  of  the  facade  is  nearly  400  ft.  The  interior  is  richly 
adorned  with  tapestry  and  painted  ceilings  by  Thornhill.  The  best  works 
of  the  valuable  collection  of  paintings  have  recently  been  sold,  but  there 
still  remain  interesting  examples  of  Reynolds^  Oaituborovgh^  Hudson^  and 
others.   The  Gardens  are  very  extensive  and  attractive,  and  contain  texn« 
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ple0,  cascades,  and  fountains  in  the  taste  of  the  period.  The  park  ia 
always  open  to  pedestrians,  and  the  house  and  gardens  are  shown  on 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.  from  11  to  1  or  2  (fee  for  each  U.).  Carriages 
must  be  accompanied  by  one  of  the  lodge-keepers  (fee  2s.  6d.). 

About  31/2-4  M.  to  the  S.  of  Oxford,  beyond  Senth  Hmkaefff  rises  Boards 
Hilly  a  favourite  point  for  short  walks.  The  walk  may  be  continued  to 
Abingdon  (p.  216);  or  we  may  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Bagley  Woody 
cross  the  Thames  at  Bamd/ftrd  Milt,  and  return  to  Oxford  hj  LiWemore 
(of  which  Newman  was  chaplain)  and  Ijff^ev  (P*  218).  The  last-named  village, 
which  affords  a  good  view  of  Oxford,  possesses  an  interesting  Norman 
church.    This  is  a  round  of  7-8  M. 

About  6  M.  to  the  W.  of  Oxford  lies  Stanton  ffarcourt,  the  ancient 
seat  of  the  Harcourt  family,  reached  by  a  pleasant  walk  passing  Gumnor 
and  (4  M.)  Bablockhythe,  where  we  cross  the  ^stripling  Thames'  by  a  ferry. 
The  old  manor>hou8e  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  con- 
tains a  room  in  which  Pope  spent  two  Summers.  The  curious  old  kitchen, 
which  still  remains,  has  been  described  as  ^either  a  kitchen  within  a 
chimney  or  a  kitchen  without  one".  Pope,  who  wrote  most  of  his  'Iliad 
here,  has  given  a  playful  and  picturesque  account  of  Stanton  Harcourt  in 
one  of  his  letters.  Near  the  village  are  three  large  stones  known  as  the 
DeviVt  Q.uoit$.  —  Cumnor  Hall  (destroyed)  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Kenil- 
worth  and  friends  of  the  unfortunate  Amy  Bobsart.  The  church  contains 
the  tomb  of  Anthonv  Forster,  with  a  highly  laudatory  inscription ! 

Shotover  Hill  (600  ft.),  4  M.  to  the  E.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  Oxford 
and  its  environs.  It  was  a  favourite  resort  of  the  undergraduate  Shelley. 
About  l>/2  M.  farther  is  Cuddesden  (p.  217),  with  the  palace  of  the  Bishop 
of  Oxford  and  a  large  theological  college. 

A  pleasant  walk  of  9-10  M.  may  be  taken  along  the  E.  bank  of  the 
Cfhertoell  to  Islip  (p.  217),  Oddington,  and  Charlton^on-Otmoor.  The  church 
of  the  last-named  contains  a  fine  rood-screen  of  carved  oak  (ca.  1000).  A 
detour  may  be  made  to  include  Water  Eaton,  on  the  W.  bank,  with  a  good 
Elizabethan  manor-house. 

Archeeologists  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  'British  Village*,  near  Stand' 
lake,  about  7  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Oxford.  A  little  to  the  £.  of  Standlake, 
is  Oaunt  House,  a  moated  dwelling-house  of  the  15th  century. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Oxford  to  Dorchester  (p.  219), 
Wantage  and  the  Vale  of  the  White  Horse  (p.  107),  Wychwood  Forest 
(10-12  M.  to  the  N.W.),  etc. 

Boating  on  the  Thames  is  a  very  favourite  recreation  at  Oxford,  two 
of  the  favourite  points  for  excursions  being  Iffiey  and  Nuneham  (see  p.  218). 
Another  river-resort  is  Qodstow  Nunnery,  2  M.  above  Oxford.  The  building 
dates  from  the  12th  cent.,  but  the  ruins  are  very  scanty,  and  their  chief 
interest  arises  from  the  fact  that  Fair  Rosamond  was  educated  here.  About 
1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Godstow  is  Wytham  Abbey,  an  Elizabethan  mansion  on  the 
site  of  an  early  religious  house.  Visitors  to  the  country  round  Oxford 
should  be  familiar  with  Matthew  Arnold's  'Thyrsis'  and  'The  Scholar  Gypsy\ 

The  direct  route  from  Oxford  to  Cambridge  (77  M.,  in  3-4  hrs.,  fares 
13«.,  8s.  2d.,  6«.  6d.)  runs  via  Bletchley  (see  p.  260)  and  Bedford  (p.  355). 
The  trains,  however,  are  often  slow  and  their  connection  imperfect;  so 
that  it  is  almost  as  quick  to  go  via  London. 

33.   From  Oxford  to  Leaming^oiiy  Warwick,  and 

Birmingham. 

Xenilworth. 

66  M.  Great  Western  Railway  in  iVa-S'A  hrS.  (fares  11*.  6<i.,  8*.  8d., 
bs.  6d.).  Through- trains  from  London  to  Birmingham  by  this  route  (129  U.) 
take  23/4-4  hrs.  (fares  17«.  4d.,  1S«.  6if.,  9s.  bd,). 

After  leaving  Oxford  the  train  makes  its  first  halt  at  (6V2  M.) 
V^oodstock  Road^  the  station  for  Woodstock  and  Blenteim  (p.  238}, 
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The  park  lies  to  the  left.  —  19M.  King's  Sutton,  with  a  line  church 
containing  an  ancient  wooden  pulpit  (hranch-line  to  Cheltenham^ 
p.  i81). 

23  M.  Banbvry  (Red  Lion;  White  Lion),  an  old  town  with 
3600  inhab.,  on  the  Cherwell,  famous  for  its  cakes  and  ale.  Ban- 
bury Cross  y  immortalised  in  nursery-rhyme,  has  recently  been  re- 
stored. Of  the  old  castle  nothing  now  remains  but  the  moat  and  a 
fragment  of  the  wall. 

From  Banbury  branch-lines  diyerge  to  Bliswortb  (p.  251)  and  Bucking- 
ham (p.  217).  —  Among  places  of  interest  near  Banbury  are  JBrouffhton 
Castle,  Wroxlon  Ahbey^  and  Compton  Winyatet. 

From  (31 V2  M . )  Fenny  Compton  lines  diverge  to  Stratford  (p .  245) 
on  the  left  and  to  Towcester  and  Bllsworth  fp.  261)  on  the  right. 

The  former  passes  near  Edgebill,  6  M.  from  Fenny  Compton  and  2  M. 
from  Kineton  station,  where  the  first  battle  between  the  RoTalists  and 
Parliamentarians  took  place  in  1642.  —  About  8  M.  to  the  8.^.  of  Mor- 
ton  Pinkney,  on  the  line  to  Blisworth,  is  Sulgrave,  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Washington  family.  The  manor-house  was  built  by  Lawrence  Wash- 
ington about  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  and  bears  the  Washington  coat- 
of-arms  (comp.  p.  18T)  on  the  porch.  The  distinguished  American  anti- 
quary, Mr.  Henry  Waters,  has  almost  conclusively  proved  George  Washing- 
ton's descent  from  the  Sulgrave  family. 

To  the  left  rise  the  Burton  Basset  HiUs. 

42  M.  Leamington.  ^  Hotels.  ^Regent,  in  the  Parade;  Clarendon, 
Lansdowne  Place;  'Manou  House,  Avenue  Boad,  near  the  stations,  with 
a  garden.  —  Cbown;  Bath;  Gbeat  Wbstebn,  High  St.;  Avbnub,  Opens'. 
li.\  Oukbnsbt  Tbutbrangb.  —  Numerous  Boarding  Houses  and  Lodgings. 

Baths.  *Royal  Leamington  Bath  &  Pump  Rooms^  Lower  Parade,  with 
swimming  basin  and  Turkish  baths;  Hudeon^s  Sulphur  &  Saline  Springs, 
High  St.;  Old  Spring  Pump  Room  (Earl  of  Aylesford's),  Bath  St. ;  Oldham's 
Open-air  Swimming  BcUht;  Free  Fountain  (saline),  Bath  St. 

Oabs.  Per  mile  1-2  pers.  Is.,  3-4  pers.  is.  6d.,  each  addit.  Vs  tt-  6^-  > 
per  hour  2».  6c{.,  for  each  addit.  i/z  hr.  Is.  Each  article  of  luggage  car^ 
ried  outside  2d.  —  Tramway  to  Milverton  (2d.)  and  (2  M.)  Warwick  (3d.). 

Leamington,  or  Leamington  Priors,  a  well-built  watering-place 
with  23,000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Learn,  a  tributary  of  the 
Avon,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three  bridges.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  pleasantly  interspersed  with  trees  and  gardens.  At  the  end  of 
last  century  Leamington  was  still  a  small  village ,  and  it  owes 
its  subsequent  prosperity  to  the  mineral  springs  discovered  here  in 
1797.  These  are  of  three  kinds,  chalybeate,  saline,  and  sul- 
phureous, and  are  found  efficacious  for  dyspepsia  and  aflfections  of 
the  liver.  The  Royal  Pump  Room  (see  above)  is  adjoined  by  the 
Pump  Room  Garden  (free) ,  opposite  which  are  the  tastefully  laid 
out  Vep/ison  Gardens  (adm.  3d. ;  band).  Leamington  is  also  noted 
for  its  schools,  the  chief  of  which  is  Leamington  College. 

The  new  Municipal  Offices,  a  handsome  Renaissance  struct- 
ure, with  a  campanile,  are  situated  on  the  Parade,  near  the 
middle  of  the  town.  The  *  Church  of  All  Saints  is  a  modern  Perp. 
building,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  and  of  a  somewhat  foreign 
appearance.  The  well-proportioned  interior  contains  a  handsome 
reredos.  The  church  stands  near  the  Victoria  Bridge  (view),  over 
the  *high-complexloned  Learn'. 
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Among  the  best  points  for  short  walks  are  Warufick  Castle  (p.  242), 
21/2  M.  to  the  W.}  Ouy^s  Cliff  (p.  243),  3  M.  to  the  N.W.;  and  Offchurch 
Bury,  with  a  fine  park,  3  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  The  excursion  to  Kenilworth 
(p.  243),  6  M.  to  the  N.W.,  may  be  made  by  railway  (see  p.  242),  but  is 
pleasanter  by  road.  Guy's  Cliff  and  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (p.  244)  may  be  in- 
cluded in  the  round.  —  Chesterton^  6  M.  to  the  S.,  has  a  Perp.  church. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Leamington  to  Stratford-on-Avon 
(p.  245),  either  by  railway  via  Warwick  and  Hatton  (p.  244),  or  by  road 
(10  M.)',  to  Coventry  (p.  253),  io  Hampton  Lucy ^  Compton  Winyates^  Compton 
Vemey,  etc.  The  student  of  English  history  will  find  the  battle-fields  of 
Evesham,  Tewkesbury,  Bosworth,  Naseby,  and  Edgehill  all  within  reach. 

From  Leamingtoit  to  Coventry,  9  M.,  L.K.  W.  Railway  in  25-30  min. 
(fares  is.  Gd.,  1«.,  Sy2d.).  The  intermediate  stations  are  (1  M.)  Milverton 
and  (5  M.)  Kenilioorth  (see  above).    9  M.  Coventry,  see  p.  ^. 

From  Leamington  to  Rugby,  see  p.  263. 

Beyond  Leamington  the  train  crosses  the  Avon, 

441/2  M.  Warwick  (Warwick  Arms,  R.  &  A.  Ss.  9d.;  Wool- 
pack),  a  quaint  old  town  with  11,800  inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill 
rising  from  the  Avon.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
originally  a  British  settlement,  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Romans. 
Legend  goes  back  for  its  foundation  to  King  Oymbeline  and  the 
year  one  I  Its  present  name  is  Saxon.  Many  of  the  houses  have  re- 
tained their  medi»val  appearance,  and  two  of  tbe  old  gates,  the 
East  and  West  Gate,  are  still  standing.  The  picturesque  ivy-clad 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  main  street,  near  the  station,  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.  From  the  station  a  footpath 
leads  to  the  old  Priory  of  8t.  Sepulchre ,  now  a  private  residence. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Topen  iO-1 
and  2-4) J  a  large  Perp.  edifice,  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1694.  The 
E.  end  escaped  destruction.  The  exterior  suffers  from  the  poor 
tracery  of  the  windows  in  the  rebuilt  portion ,  and  from  the  in- 
congruous parapet  added  to  the  roof.    The  tower  has  been  restored. 

The  Interior  makes  a  much  more  satisfactory  impression,  especially 
the  Chancel  (1394),  which  contains  two  fine  recnmbent  effigies  of  the 
Beauchamp  family  (14th  cent.)  and  some  curious  epitaphs  on  brasses  in 
front  of  the  altar.  A  mural  monument  was  erected  in  1888  to  Walter 
Savage  Landor  (1775-1864) ,  a  native  of  Warwick.  In  the  Chapter  House, 
to  the  14.  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb  of  Falke,  Lord  Greville  (d.  1628))  the 
friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  —  Below  the  choir  is  an  interesting  Norman 
Crypt.  —  On  the  S.  side  of  the  choir  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  church 
the  *Beauehamp  Chapel  (adm.  Sd.),  a  florid  Perp.  structure  of  1464,  re- 
calling the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westmin&ter  Abbey.  Among  the 
numerous  interesting  monuments  are  those  of  Bichard  Beauehamp,  Earl 
of  Warwick  (d.  1499),  the  huilder  of  the  chapel  5  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester  (d.  1&88),  the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  his  wife  Lettice  \ 
Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick  (d.  1539),  the  brother  of  the  last)  and 
an  infant  son  (the  ^Noble  Impe\  says  the  inscription)  of  Lord  Dudley. 
The  beauty  of  the  first  of  these  monuments  shows  that  there  was  at 
least  one  English  sculptor  of  the  time  not  unworthy  of  comparison  with 
his  contemporaries,  Donatello  and  Ghiberti. 

Above  the  Market  Hall,  not  far  from  the  church,  is  the  Museum, 
containing  collections  of  birds,  fossils,  and  local  antiquities  (open 
11  to  4  or  5;  adm.  6d.,  free  on  Mon.  and  Tues.). 

At  the  W.  end  of  the  High  St. ,  beyond  the  Warwick  Armse 
is  the  Leyeester  Hospital ,  established  by  Lord  Dudley  for  twelv, 
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poor  brothers  in  1571,  In  a  quaint  half-timbered  building  of  earlier 
date  (open  till  7  p.  m. ;  small  fee  to  the  Brother  who  acts  as  guide). 
The  quadrangle  is  very  picturesque,  and  the  building  c  ontains  severa 
interesting  relics,  such  as  a  Saxon  chair,  said  to  he  1000  years  old,  and 
a  piece  of  needle-work  by  Amy  Bobsart.  The  Spanish  cedar  beams  of 
the  hall  look  as  white  and  fresh  as  if  set  up  last  week.  The  Bear  and 
the  Bagged  Staff,  the  cognizance  of  the  Warwick  earldom,  is  frequently 
repeated,  as  in  the  Beauchamp  Chapel  (p.  241),  and  indeed  throughout 
the  town.  The  chapel,  built  over  the  West  Gate  of  the  town  (comp. 
p.  241),  is  also  older  than  Lord  Dudley's  foundation. 

On  a  commanding  position  overlooking  the  Avon,  at  the  S.E. 
end  of  the  town,  rises  *Warwick  Castle ,  the  ancient  and  stately 
home  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  The  castle,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  picturesque  feudal  residences  in  England,  prob- 
ably dates  from  Saxon  times;  but  the  oldest  portion  now  stand- 
ing is  the  huge  CaBsar's  Tower,  nearly  150  ft.  high,  which 
seems  to  have  been  built  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  residential  part  belongs  to  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries.  The  roofs  of  the  Great  Hall  and  several  other  rooms 
were  restored  in  the  old  style  after  a  destructive  Are  in  1871. 
The  outstanding  event  in  the  history  of  the  castle  is  its  success- 
ful defence  by  the  Parliamentarians  during  the  Civil  War.  Visi- 
tors are  admitted  to  the  castle  after  10  a.m.  by  tickets  (Is.  each) 
obtainable  at  a  shop  opposite  the  gate. 

From  ihd  Porter^s  Lodff€  a  short  avenue  cut  in  the  solid  rock  leads  to 
the  Outer  Court,  with  Caesar's  Tower  (see  above)  to  the  left  and  Oup's 
Tower  (123  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  top  of  the  latter  affords  an  admirable 
•Viewj  the  dungeons  below  Cesar's  Tower  are  interesting.  The  double 
gateway  between  them  leads  to  the  beautiful  */»»«r  Courty  with  its  velvety 
turf.    Opposite  us  is  the  mound  on  which  stood  the  original  keep. 

The  Interior  contains  an  interesting  collection  of  paintings,  old  ar- 
mour, and  curiosities.  In  the  Oreat  Ball  are  the  sword  and  other  relics 
of  the  legendary  Count  Quy  of  Warwick  (comp.  p.  243),  the  mace  of 
Warwick  the  ^King-Haker',  the  helmet  of  Cromwell,  and  the  armour  in 
which  Lord  Brooke  was  killed  at  Lichfield.  The  windows  of  this  and 
many  of  the  other  rooms  afford  fine  views  of  the  Avon.  Among  the  paint- 
ings are  a  portrait  of  Ignatius  Loyola  by  Rubent  (in  the  OiU  Drawing  lioom)  \ 
Charles  I.  by  Van  Dyck  (in  the  Paisage)\  and  several  other  portraits  by 
the  same  masters.  In  the  Cedar  Drawing  Room  is  a  fine  Venetian  mirror, 
and  in  the  OiU  Drawing  Boom  an  inlaid  table  of  great  value. 

On  issuing  from  the  interior  we  are  conducted  by  another  commis- 
sionnaire  to  the  Conservatory,  which  contains  the  famous  ^'Warwick  Vase, 
found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli.  The  beautiful  *Por*  contains  magni< 
fioent  cedars  and  other  trees. 

An  admirable  *View  of  the  castle  is  obtained  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Avon,  a  little  way  from  the  lodge.  *We  can  scarcely  think  the  scene 
real',  says  Hawthorne,  ^so  completely  do  those  machicolated  towers,  the 
long  line  of  battlements,  the  massive  buttresses,  the  high-windowed  walls, 
shape  out  our  indistinct  ideas  of  the  antique  time\  —  The  view  is  per- 
haps even  better  from  an  old  mill,  reached  by  the  road  descending 
from  the  lodge  to  the  river. 

Warwick  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions,  the  most  popular  of 
which  are  those  to  Kenilworth  and  Stratford,  both  reached  either 
by  road  or  railway.  Rout^  to  Stratford,  see  p.  244.  —  To  reach  Kenil^ 
worth  by  railway  we  join  the  L.N.W.  line  at  Milverton  or  Learning- 
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ton  (see  p.  240) ;  the  railway-station  at  Kenilworth  is  3/^  M.  from 
the  castle.    The  pleasant  road-route  is  described  below. 

From  Wabwick  to  Kekilwobth,  by  road,  6  M.  ^  carr.  witli  one  horse 
there  and  back  9«.  Gd.y  with  two  horses  20^.,  including  the  driver's  fee. 
A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  returning  via  Stoneleigh  Abbey  and 
Leamington  (carr.  for  the  round  15».,  with  two  horses  25*.).  —  The  road 
leads  to  the  N,,  and  soon  reaches  (1^/4  M.)  "'Guy's  Cliff,  the  seat  of  Miss 
Bertie  Percy,  to  which  visitors  are  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  feats  in  slaying 
the  Dun  Cow  (comp.  p.  242)  and  other  monsters  form  part  of  English 
legendary  lore.  On  the  river,  a  little  below  the  house,  is  a  cave  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  lived  as  an  anchorite  after  his  return  from  the  Holy 
Land,  daily  receiving  alms  from  the  Countess  Felice,  who  did  not  recognize 
her  husband  in  his  disguise.  At  his  death,  however,  he  revealed  himself 
to  her,  and  the  two  were  buried  together  in  the  cave  in  Guy's  Cliff.  Near 
the  cave  is  a  small  chapel.  The  house  contains  some  interesting  paint- 
ings, including  several  by  Bertie  Qreatheed^  son  of  a  former  owner  of  Guy's 
Cliff,  a  highly-gifted  young  artist  who  died  in  1804  at  the  age  of  22.  Mrs. 
Siddons  lived  at  Guy's  Cliff  for  some  time  before  her  marriage,  as  com- 
panion to  the  Mrs.  Greatheed  of  the  time.  —  A  few  yards  down  the  road 
which  diverges  to  the  right  a  little  beyond  the  above-mentioned  glade, 
by  a  picturesque  old  mill  said  to  be  ot  Saxon  date,  a  beautiful  view  of 
Guy's  Cliff  House  is  obtained.  —  About  Vi  M.  farther  on ,  to  the  left,  is 
Slacklotc  Billy  on  which  is  a  monument  to  Piers  Oaveston^  the  unfor- 
tunate favourite  of  Edward  II.,  who  was  slain  here  in  1312.  —  In  V'i  ^• 
more  we  have  a  pretty  view,  to  the  left,  of  WooUon  Court.  We  soon 
reach  0/s  M.)  the  village  of  Leek  Wootton. 

About  1^/2  M.  farther  on  are  the  first  houses  of  Kenilioorth  (King's  Arms 
Inn,  see  below;  Abbey;  Castle,  opposite  the  castle,  indifferent),  a  small 
straggling  town  with  4160  inhabitants.  The  castle  is  about  1  M.  farther 
on.  The  King's  Arms  Inn  contains  the  room  in  which  Walter  Scott  made 
his  first  sketch  of  'Kenilworth'.  ""Kenilworth  Oastle,  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  extensive  baronial  ruins  in  England,  was  originally  founded  by 
Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  chamberlain  of  Henry  I.,  about  1120.  In  the  13th 
cent,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  was  main- 
tained for  six  months  by  his  son  against  the  royal  forces  (1286).  In  1362 
Kenilworth  came  by  marriage  to  John  of  Gaunt,  who  added  largely  to 
it.  The  castle  afterwards  became  royal  property,  and  in  1663  was  pre- 
sented by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  her  favourite,  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  Lei- 
cester spent  enormous  sums  of  money  in  enlarging  and  improving  the 
building,  and  in  1575  entertained  his  royal  patroness  here  in  the  magnificent 
style  immortalised  by  Scott.  Cromwell  gave  the  caftle  to  some  Of  his  of- 
ficers, who  demolished  the  stately  pile  for  the  sake  of  its  materials  and 
scattered  its  costly  collections.  After  the  Restoration  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Earls  of  Clarendon,  who  atill  retain  it.  Perhaps  no  other 
English  castle  has  had  more  varied  points  of  contact  with  English  history, 
from  the  stormy  and  semi-barbarous  times  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  down 
through  the  pompous  and  courtly  luxury  of  the  Elizabethan  period,  to  the 
iconoclastic  days  of  the  Protectorate;  while  under  the  touch  of  the  ^Magi- 
cian of  the  North'  it  has  renewed  its  youth  in  our  own  era,  and,  ruin 
though  it  be,  is  more  familiar  and  present  to  contemporary  thought  than 
almost  any  occupied  mansion  in  the  country. 

We  enter  (adm.  Stf.)  by  a  small  gate  to  the  K.W.  of  Leicester's  Oate- 
Timue  (now  occupied  as  a  private  dwelling),  and  passing  along  the  wall 
turn  to  the  right  and  obtain  a  view  of  the  main  part  of  the  building. 
The  part  nearest  us  (to  the  right)  is  the  Norman  Keep  or  Caesar's  Totoer^ 
which  seems  to  have  had  three  or  four  stories;  the  walls  are  15-16  ft. 
thick.  Beyond  this,  to  the  W.,  is  a  vacant  space  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Kilchen,  crossing  which  we  reach  (at  the  N.W.  angle)  the  Strong  or 
Mervyn's  Tower ^  built  by  John  of  Gaunt  (ca.  1392) ;  the  ^small  octangular 
chamber'  on  the  second  floor  is  that  assigned  by  Walter  Scott  to  Amy 
Bo])sart.    The  Pleasance^  of  which  it  ^commanded  a  delightful  view',  ifl 
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now  an  orchftrd  and  vegetable  garden.  The  grotto  in  which  Amy  was 
discovered  by  the  Queen  adjoined  the  Sv/an  Tower ^  at  the  apex  of  the 
Pleaaance.  At  right  angles  to  Hervyn^s  Tower  is  the  ^Banqueting  Ball, 
also  built  by  ^time-honoured  Lancaster',  with  two  fine  oriels  at  its  S.  end. 
The  three  apartments  next  in  order,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  quadrangle,  are 
known  as  the  White  Hall,  the  Presence  Chamber^  and  the  Privjf  Chamber^ 
and  also  date  from  the  Lancastrian  period.  The  large  pile  at  the  end, 
with  Tudor  windows,  was  erected  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  in  spite 
of  its  comparative  youth  needs  support  which  the  Norman  keep  disdains. 
The  buildings  just  described  form  the  Inner  Court;  and  the  outer  line 
of  defence,  with  the  Stoan,  Lunnt,  Water^  and  Mortimer  Totoers,  may  also 
be  traced.  The  Cfreat  Lake  lay  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  the  outer  wall;  and 
the  Tilt- Yard  lay  outside  Mortimer's  Tower,  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
enclosure.  The  Chapels,  those  of  the  original  Norman  building  and  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  have  disappeared.    Comp.  the  Plan. 

If  time  permit,  we  may,  before  leaving  Kenilworth,  visit  the  ParishChwc\ 
with  some  Norman  details,  and  the  adjacent  fragmentary  ruins  of  Kenil- 
worth Priory,  founded  by  Geoflfrey  de  Clinton  (p.  243). 

About  8  M.  to  the  E.  of  Kenilworth  is  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Leigh,  a  large  mansion  erected  last  century.  It  occupies  the  site 
of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  of  which  a  gateway  (i6th  cent.)  remains,  and  con- 
tains a  good  collection  of  paintings  and  some  iine  wainscoting  (state 
rooms  shown  to  visitors).  Fine  oaks  in  the  park.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  Warwick,  4  M.  from  Kenilworth  and  2^j%  M.  from  Kingswood  (see 
below),  is  Wroxhall,  a  modern  mansion,  incorporating  some  remains  of 
a  priory  of  the  12th  century.    The  church  is  also  interesting. 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Warwick  to  Leamington  (p.  240), 
Edgehill  (p.  240),  Coventry  (p.  253),  etc. 

Beyond  Warwick  the  train  quits  the  valley  of  the  Avon.  — 
49  M.  Hatton,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Stratford-on -A von  (see 
below).  —  53  M.  Kingswood ;  551/2  M-  KnowU,  with  an  Idiot  Asy- 
lum and  a  handsome  church ;  6872  ^>  Solihull  (George),  a  prettily 
situated  village  with  an  Interesting  restored  church,  in  the  Dec.  and 
Perp.  styles.  The  train  then  passes  two  or  three  other  small  sta- 
tions and  traverses  the  manufacturing  suburbs  of  Birmingham. 

66  M.  Birmingham  (Snow  Hill  Station),  see  p.  254. 


34.   From  Warwick  to  Stratford-on- Avon. 

141/9  M.  Railway  in  1/2  hr.  (fares  Qs.  6<l.,  is.  9<l.,  li.  11/2  d.).  Carriages  are 
changed  at  Batton.  —  Warwick  is  8  M.  from  Stratford  by  the  direct  road 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon,  and  10  H.  by  the  pleasanter  road  on  the 
left  bank.    Garkiaoe  with  one  horse  &-10«.,  with  two  horses  i5-20«. 

Stratford  mav  also  be  reached  by  railway  from  Fenny  Compton  (p.  340), 
Boneyboume  (p.  187),  and  Broom  Junction  (p.  188) 

a.  By  Railway. 

From  Warwick  to  (4V2  M.)  Haiton^  see  above.  —  Our  train 
here  diverges  to  the  left  (S.)  from  the  main  G.  W.  R.  line  to  Bir- 
mingham. —  61/2 M.  Claverdon;  10 M.  Bearley,  the  junction  of  aline 
to  (7  M.)  Alceater  (p.  188);  liV2  M.  Wilmcoiey  the  birthplace  of 
Mary  Arden,  Shakespeare's  mother. 

141/2  M.  Stratford'on-Avon,  see  below.  Beyond  Stratford  the 
railway  is  continued  to  Honeyboume  (p.  187). 
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S.  By  Road, 

We  leave  Warwick  by  the  road  leading  past  the  Leycester 
Hospital  (p.  241),  and  at  flrst  follow  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon, 
At  the  fork  we  keep  to  the  left,  soon  seeing  to  the  right  the  spire  of 
the  fine  new  church  of  Sherborne,  At  (2  M.)  Barford  we  cross  the 
river,  and  about  1 V2  M.  farther  on  we  pass  the  village  of  Wasperton 
(to  the'  right) ,  with  a  restored  church.  —  About  1/2  M.  beyond 
Wasperton  our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  high-road ,  and 
reaches  (1  M.)  ChaHecote  and  the  N.  extremity  of  Charlecote  Park 
(see  p.  247 ;  view  of  the  house  to  the  right).  The  road  now  skirts 
the  E.  side  of  the  park  and  then  (8/4  M.)  turns  to  the  right  and 
skirts  its  S.  side.  After  3/4  M.  we  pass  the  lodge-gate  at  the  S.W. 
angle  of  Charlecote  Park.  The  pretty  village  of  Alveston  lies  among 
trees  to  the  right,  IY2  M.  farther  on,  in  a  loop  of  the  river,  of 
which  the  road  forms  the  chord.  ^4  M.  Tiddington,  with  some 
quaint  old  houses.  After  1 1/4  M.  more  we  reach  the  bridge  leading 
across  the  Avon  to  Stratford.  —  The  direct  route  from  Warwick  to 
Stratford  (8  M.)  follows  the  right  bank  of  the  Avon ,  but  at  some 
distance  from  the  river. 

Stratford-on-Avon  (Red  Horsey  see  p.  247 ;  Shakespeare  Hotel, 
with  rooms  named  after  Shakespeare's  plays,  B.  &  A.  As,  6(2.,  table 
d'h6te  5».;  Temperance ,  next  door  to  the  Red  Horse ;  Falcon ,  un- 
pretending ;  Rail.  Refreshmt,  Rooms)  is  a  clean  and  well-built  little 
country-town  of  about  8200inhab.,  with  wide  and  pleasant  streets 
containing  numerous  quaint  half-timbered  houses.  It  is  a  place 
of  some  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  of  the 
8th  century.  Though  not  without  importance  as  an  agricultural 
centre ,  it  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  the  memory  of  the  great 
dramatist  bom  here  in  1564,  whose  name  and  form  have  been  im- 
ported, in  one  shape  or  another,  into  the  trade-mark  of  almost 
every  saleable  article  in  the  town  +.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the 
annual  number  of  pilgrims  to  Stratford-on-Avon  does  not  exceed 
13,000  or  14,000  (mainly  Americans),  while  over  30,000  annually 
visit  the  birthplace  of  Bums  (comp.  p.  481).  Visitors  are  recom- 
mended to  purchase  the  map  of  the  town  (price  2(2.),  published  at 
»Ye  Five  Gables',  Chapel  St, 

^Shakespeare's  House,  in  which  the  poet  was  bom  on  April 
23rd,  1664,  is  in  Henley  St.;  it  is  now  national  property,  and  is 
kept  in  scrupulously  good  order.  It  is  open  to  visitors  from 
9  a.  m.  to  8  p.  m.  in  summer ,  and  till  dusk  in  winter  (adm.  6rf. ; 

i-  4  am  sare,  sir",  Said  a  worthy  Straifordian  to  Mr.  J.  W.  Hales,  *we 
ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Shakespeare  for  being  born  here, 
for  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  done  without  him\  —  To  write 
about  Stratford  is  to  write  about  Shakespeare,  and  the  day  has  long 
gone  by  when  it  was  possible  to  confine  the  poet,  as  Dugdale  the  antiquary 
did,  to  three  lines  at  the  end  of  a  long  article:  ^One  thing  more  in  refer- 
ence to  this  ancient  town  is  observable,  that  it  gave  Birth  and  sepul- 
ture to  our  late  famous  poet.  Will  Shakeapeare\ 
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muscxim  6(2.  extra).  The  house  has  undergone  various  vicissitudes 
since  Shakespeare's  day,  but  the  timher  framework  remains  sub- 
stantially unaltered ,  and  the  recent  restoration  has  been  directed 
towards  a  reproduction  of  the  building  at  it  stood  in  1664. 

Interior.  The  small  chamber  facing  the  street,  on  the  first  floor, 
has  been  consecrated  by  tradition  as  that  in  which  the  poet  was  bom.  For- 
merly the  walls  of  all  the  rooms  were  covered  with  the  inscribed  names 
of  visitors;  but  these  were  concealed  with  whitewash  daring  the  reno- 
vation of  the  bnilding  in  1864.  An  exception,  however,  was  made  in 
favour  of  the  birth-room,  where  the  signatures  of  Walter  Scott  (scratched 
on  the  window),  Byron,  Thackeray,  Tennyson,  Kean,  and  Dickens  are 
pointed  oat.  Ko  new  names  are  now  allowed  to  be  added.  The  back-room 
on  the  upper  floor  contains  a  very  interesting  old  portrait  of  Shakespeare 
(the  'Stratford  Portrait'),  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  Clopton  family 
(see  below),  and  showing  the  poet  in  the  same  dress  as  in  the  bust  at  the 
church  (p.  247).  Below  the  Kitchen^  on  the  ground-floor,  is  a  dark  Cellar^ 
probably  the  only  room  in  the  building  that  has  not  bean  changed  since 
the  poet's  boyhood.  —  The  rooms  to  the  right  on  the  ground- floor  are 
fitted  up  as  a  Shakespeare  Museum^  and  contain  a  most  interesting  collection 
of  portraits ,  early  editions ,  and  other  relics  of  the  great  dramatist,  in- 
cluding .his  school-desk  and  signet-ring.  —  The  Garden  at  the  back  of  the 
house  contains  a  selection  of  the  trees  and  flowers  mentioned  in  Shake- 
speare's plays. 

From  Henley  St.  we  may  now  pass  through  High  Street  ^  where,  on 
the  right ,  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  house,  bearing  the  date 
1596 ,  and  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  the  Harvard  family,  of 
which  the  founder  of  the  famous  American  university  was  a  scion. 
At  the  comer  of  Chapel  Street^  to  the  left,  is  the  Town  Hall^  on  the 
outside  of  which  is  a  statue  of  Shakespeare ;  inside  are  portraits  of 
Shakespeare  by  Wilson  and  Garrick  by  QainBhorough  (small  fee). 

At  the  other  end  of  Chapel  St.,  also  to  the  left,  is  Kew  Place, 
the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Shakespeare  resided  on  his  return 
to  Stratford  in  later  life,  and  where  he  died  on  April  23rd,  1616. 

In  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  house,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton  about  1530,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bev.  Francis 
Gastrell,  who  razed  it  to  the  ground  owing  to  a  quarrel  about  the  rates, 
having  previously  cut  down  the  poet's  mulberry-tree  to  save  himself  from 
the  importunities  of  visitors!  The  adjoining  house  (adm.  6d.)  contains 
another  but  less  interesting  Shakespeare  Museum^  through  which  we  ob- 
tain access  to  a  small  garden  with  the  foundations  of  Shakespeare's  house, 
an  old  well,  and  a  thriving  scion  of  the  mulberry.  —  Behind  (entr.  from 
Chapel  Lane)  are  the  New  Place  Public  Gardens  (open  all  day,  free;  Sun.  2-6). 

Opposite  New  Place,  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  Lane  and  Church 
St.,  stands  the  Ouild  Chapel,  rebuilt  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  (sec 
above)  and  still,  like  the  parish-church  and  the  grammar-school, 
externally  much  the  same  as  in  the  poet's  days.  It  is  adjoined  by 
the  old  Guild  Hall^  where  Shakespeare  may  often  have  seen  tho 
performances  of  strolling  players ;  while  the  upper  story,  substan-> 
tially  unchanged,  Is  tho  Orammar  School  in  which  he  was  educated, 
founded  in  the  second  half  of  tho  15th  century. 

At  the  end  of  Church  St.  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road 
named  Old  Town  to  the  •CJhurcli  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  a  15th  cent, 
edifice,  with  a  lofty  spire,  charmingly  situated  amid  trees  on  the 
bank  of  the  Avon.  The  church  (adm.  6d.)  has  lately  been  restored. 
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The  imposing  "'Interior  contains  many  monuments  of  interest;  but 
*the  mind  refuses  to  dwell',  as  Washington  Irving  says  in  his  well- 
known  sketch,  *on  anything  that  is  not  connected  with  Shakespeare. 
His  idea  pervades  the  place;  the  whole  pile  seems  but  as  his  mau- 
soleum. The  feelings,  no  longer  checked  and  thwarted  by  doubt, 
here  indulge  in  perfect  confidence;  other  traces  of  him  may  be  false  or 
dubious,  but  here  is  palpable  evidence  and  absolute  certainty".  The 
Grave  of  the  poet  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the  chancel,  and  is  covered  by  a 
slab  bearing  an  oft-quoted  inscription,  attributed  to  himself  (of  which 
*rubbing8''  may  be  obtained  in  the  town,  price  is.).  On  the  wall  above 
is  the  familiar  Btut,  executed  soon  after  Shake3peare'*s  death  by  Gerard 
Johnson.  The  original  colouring  has  been  reproduced.  The  stained- 
glass  window  above,  representing  the  Seven  Ages,  was  erected  with  the 
contributions  of  American  visitors.  —  Close  to  Shakespeare's  tomb  are  those 
of  his  wife,  Anne  ffathaieap  (d.  161I23);  his  daughter,  JStuan  Hall  (d. 
1649);  his  son-in-law,  Dr.  Hall\  and  Thomas  Nash,  the  first  husband  of 
his  granddaughter  Elizabeth.  —  Among  the  other  monuments  are  several 
of  the  Clopton  Family,  and  the  altar-tombs  of  Dean  Balsall,  the  builder 
of  the  chancel,  and  John  Combe,  the  money-lender.  —  Within  the  altar- 
rails  is  the  font  in  which  Shakespeare  was  christened. 

The  visitor  should  request  the  verger  to  show  the  registers  containing 
the  entries  of  Shakespeare's  baptism  and  funeral,  and  also  the  autograph- 
book  in  which  he  has  collected  the  signatures  of  the  most  eminent  of 
recent  visitors  to  the  church. 

The  one  jarring  note  in  Stratford  is  the  Shakespeare  Memorial 
Theatre  (6d.),  a  building,  erected  in  1879,  in  the  spick-and-span 
red  brick  and  terracotta  style  which  is  associated  with  industrial 
mnseums.  It  lies  on  the  Avon  a  little  above  the  chnrch,  at  the  end 
of  Chapel  Lane.  Annual  memorial  performances  are  held  here  in 
April.  The  institute  includes  a  gallery  of  Shakespearian  paintings 
and  a  library  of  Shakespearian  books.  Visitors  should  ascend  the 
tower  for  the  *View  of  Stratford.  —  Higher  up  is  the  *great  and 
sumptuous  Bridge  upon  the  Avon',  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton 
(p.  246).   It  commands  a  charming  *View  up  and  down  the  Avon. 

In  Bridge  Street,  which  leads  from  the  bridge  into  the  town, 
is  the  Red  Horse  Hotel,  containing  the  room  in  which  Washington 
Irving  wrote  his  delightful  paper  on  Stratford-on-Avon.  The  chair 
he  sat  in  and  the  poker  with  which  he  meditatively  poked  the  fire 
are  still  shown  as  *  Geoffrey  Crayon's  Throne  and  Sceptre'. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Stratford  is  ShoUery,  which  is  best  reached 
by  a  footpath,  starting  either  from  Evesham  Place,  or  from  a  point  near 
the  G.  W.  R.  Station.  *Anne  Hathaway's  Collage  is  still  standing  here  in 
substantially  the  same  condition  as  when  Shakespeare  courted  his  future 
wife.  It  has  now  been  divided  into  three  dwellings,  and  the  one  nearest 
the  road  is  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  of  the  Hathaway  family  (Mrs. 
Baker).  It  contains  an  old  settle,  a  carved  bedstead,  some  *ever-lasting 
linen  sheets',  and  other  relics  of  900  years  since.  In  front  of  the  cottage 
is  a  small  garden,  gay  with  old-fashioned  flowers.  —  From  Shottery  the 
walk  may  be  continued  to  Luddington,  where  Shakespeare  was  married, 
2  M.  to  the  8.W.    The  church  has,  however,  been  rebuilt. 

An  excursion  should  also  be  made  to  Oharlecote,  the  mansion  where, 
according  to  the  story,  Shakespeare  was  brought  up  before  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy  for  deer-stealing,  still  occupied  by  a  descendant  and  namesake 
(H.  S.  Lucy,  Esq.)  of  that  worthy  'Justice  Shallow'.  Visitors  are  freely 
admitted  to  the  park,  but  a  special  permission  (apply  beforehand  in 
writing)  is  required  for  the  house.  We  cxoss  the  bridge  over  the  Avon, 
turn  to  the  left,  pass  through  Tiddingion  and  Alveston  (comp.  p.  246), 
and  reach  (^Vs  ^0  the  lodge-gate  of  Charlecote.    Passing  through  the  gate 
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and  croMing  the  park,  which  is  still  well-sioeked  with  deer,  we  soon 
come  in  sight  of  the  house,  an  extensive  red  brick  building  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style,  containing  some  good  paintings.  Visitors  not  provided  with  a 
special  permit  should  not  cross  the  small  stream  flowing  past  the  house. 
To  the  left  is  visible  the  spire  of  Hampton  Lucy  Churchy  a  handsome 
structure  by  Bickman  and  Scott,  which  may  be  reached  by  turning  to  the 
left  on  leaving  the  park  at  the  other  end.  —  CharUeott  Church  (comp.  p.  245) 
contains  several  monuments  of  the  Lucy  family,  including  one  to  the  wife 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  (see  p.  247),  with  a  fine  epitaph,  ascribed  to  the 
knight  himself,  which  should  go  far  to  prove  that  Shallow,  if  indeed 
meant  for  Sir  Thomas,  is  a  caricature  of  the  original. 

All  lovers  of  Shakespeare  will  find  much  that  is  most  suggestive  and 
interesting  in  the  quaint  little  villages  around  Stratford;  and  longer  ex- 
cursions may  be  made  to  Warwick  (p.  241),  LeamingUm  Op*  240),  Kenil- 
worth  (p.  243),  Evesham  (p.  187),  Edgehill  (p.  240),  etc. 

35.   From  London  to  Harrow,  Eickmannsworth,  and 
Chesham. 

26  M.  Bailwai  from  Baker  Street  Station  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  3*.  iOd., 
2#.  lOd.,  1*.  lid.).  This  line  is  a  recent  extension  of  the  St.  John's  Wood 
branch  of  the  Metropolitan  Bailway. 

Passing  the  suburban  stations  of  St.  John's  Wood^  Marlborough 
Rond^  Swiss  Cottage^  Finchley  Road,  West  Hampsteady  Kilburn- 
Brondeabury,  and  Willeaden  Greeny  tlie  train  quits  London  and 
enters  a  pleasant  open  country.  To  the  N.  of  (6  M.)  Kingsbury- 
Neasderiy  with  the  works  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway  Co. ,  Ues  the 
Brent  or  Welsh  Harp  Reservoir. 

10  M.  Harrow-on-the-HiU  (King's  Head;  Railway  Hotel).  The 
large  Public  School  here,  founded  by  John  Lyon,  yeoman,  in  1572, 
is  scarcely  second  to  Eton,  and  has  numbered  Lord  Byron,  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel,  Sheridan,  Spencer  Perceval,  Viscount  Palmerston,  and 
numerous  other  eminent  men  among  its  pupils.  The  older  portion 
of  the  school  is  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  chapel,  library,  and  speech- 
room  are  all  quite  modem.  The  panels  of  the  great  school-room  are 
covered  with  the  names  of  the  boys,  including  those  of  Byron, 
Peel,  and  Palmerston.  The  number  of  scholars  is  now  about  500. 
Harrow  Church  has  a  lofty  spire,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  in 
the  landscape  for  many  miles  round.  The  churchyard  commands  a 
most  extensive  •View.  A  flat  tombstone,  on  which  Byron  used  to 
lie  when  a  boy,  is  still  pointed  out.  —  12Ya  M.  Pinner  (Queen's 
Head,  a  quaint  ^ Queen  Anne'  building),  a  prettily  situated  little 
town  with  2500  Inhabitants.  A  little  to  the  W.  lie  Ruislip  Park 
and  Reservoir.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  (W/2  M.)  Northwood 
lies  Harefieldy  the  scene  of  Milton's  ^Arcades'. 

18  M.  Rickmansworth  ^/^loan ;  Victoriajy  a  small  paper-making 
town  (5600inhab.3  on  the  Chess y  near  its  confluence  with  the  ColnCy 
is  a  good  centre  for  excursions.  Large  quantities  of  water-cress  are 
grown  here  for  the  London  market.  To  the  S.E.,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Colne,  lies  Moor  Park  (Lord  Ebury),  with  its  fine  timber. 

Walkers  are  advised  to  quit  the  railway  here  and  proceed  to  (9V«  M.) 
Chesham  on  foot  through  the  '^Yi^ey  of  the  Cheaa.  We  turn  to  the  right 
on  leaving  the  station,  pass  under  the  railway  arch,  follow  a  path  to  the 
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left,  cross  the  railway  by  a  foot-bridge,  and  enter  Riehnansworth  Pturk^ 
with  its  fine  old  trees.  The  walk  across  the  park  brings  as  in  25  min. 
to  a  road,  which  we  cross  obliquely  to  a  meadow-path  leading  to  0/4  hr.) 
the  high-road  to  Chenies,  at  a  point  near  the  village  of  Charley  Wood  O/2  H. 
from  the  station,  gee  below).  About  l»/4  M.  farther  on  we  turn  to  the  right 
(sign-post)  for  (I/2  M.)  the  picturesque  and  neatly  built  village  of  Chenies 
(*  Bedford  Inn),  The  *  Mortuary  Chapel  attached  to  the  church  here  contains 
the  tombs  of  the  Bussells  from  1556  to  the  present  day,  forming  an  almost 
unique  instance  in  England  of  a  family  burial-place  of  this  kind  (admission 
only  by  order  obtained  at  the  Bedford  Estate  Office,  Montague  Street, 
Russell  Square,  London;  key  kept  by  Mr.  White,  whose  house  adjoins 
the  above-mentioned  sign-post).  The  finest  monument  is  that  of  *Anne, 
Countess  of  Bedford  (d.  1558),  the  builder  of  the  chapel.  Lord  William 
Russell  (beheaded  in  1683)  and  Lord  John  Russell  (d.  1878)  are  both  buried 
here.  Adjoining  the  church  is  a  fragment  of  the  old  manor-house.  —  To 
reach  Ghesham  we  follow  the  lane  between  the  church  and  the  manor- 
house,  and  then  turn  to  the  left  along  a  path  through  wood  on  the  slope 
of  the  valley  of  the  Chess.  View  of  the  Elizabethan  mansion  of  LatimerSj 
on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  After  about  '/4  hr.  we  pass  through  two 
gates.  20  min.  Lane,  leading  to  the  left  to  Chalfont  Road  station  (see  be- 
low). In  10  min.  more  we  descend  to  the  right  to  the  road  and  follow  it 
to  the  left  to  (2  M.)  Chesham  (see  below). 

A  pleasant  walk  may  also  be  taken  from  Rickmansworth  to  (5  M.) 
Chalfont  St.  Giles  (see  below). 

20  M.  Ckorhy  Wood  and  (22  M.)  Chalfont  Road  are  each  about 
li/2  M.  from  Chenies  (see  above).  They  are  also  nearly  equidistant 
(3-3 V2  M.)  from  the  charming  little  village  of  Chalfont  St,  Giles, 
containing  the  cottage  In  which  Milton  lived  in  1665-68,  finishing 
Taradlse  Lost'  and  beginning  'Paradise  Regained'.  It  has  been 
left  unchanged  since  the  poet's  time  and  contains  a  few  relics  (adm. 
6d. ,  a  party  3d.  each).  About  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles, 
on  the  way  to  Beaconsfield  (see  Baedeker's  London") ,  Is  Jordans^ 
the  burial-place  of  William  Pcnn(d.  1718).  —  The  present  terminus 
of  the  railway  is  at  (26  M.)  Chesham  (Crown;  George),  a  quaint 
old  town  with  9000  Inhah. ,  mainly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  furniture  and  other  articles  in  beeeh^wood,  cricket-bats,  etc. 
Ducks  and  water-cress  are  also  extensively  produced.  Fine  view 
from  the  Fark, 

Amersham  (OHfJin;  Crown),  3  M.  to  the  8.  of  Chesham,  with  2500 
inhab.)  is  another  seat  of  the  beechwood-chair  industry. 

36.  From  London  to  Birmingham 
rik  Bugby  and  Corentry. 

113  M.  L.N.  W.  Railway  (Euaton  Station)  in  2»/4-3V2  hrs.  (fares  17*.  4d., 
iSs.  6d.,  9«.  5(1.).  Luncheon-baskets  may  be  obtained  at  Euston  and  the 
other  chief  stations.    The  country  traversed  is  somewhat  monotonous. 

Beyond  Camden  Town ,  with  the  principal  depot  of  the  North 
Western  Railway,  and  Chalk  Farm ,  the  train  threads  the  Primrose 
Hill  Tunnel,  1160  yds.  long.  Near  (3  M.)  Kilbum  Is  another  tun- 
nel, after  which  we  see  Kensal  Green  Cemetery  (see  Baedeker's  Lon- 
don') on  the  left.  —  51/2  M.  Willesden  (Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  an 
Important  railway-junction ,  passed  dally  by  700  trains.  Beyond 
(8  M.)  Sudbury  a  view  is  obtained  to  the  left  of  Harrow- on-the-Hill. 

111/2  M.  Harrow;  the  station  Is  1  M.  from  the  town  oi Harrow- 
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on'the-mil  (p.  248).  —  Near  (I3V2M.)  Pinner  (jp.  248),  to  the  right, 
arc  the  red  brick  buildings  of  the  Commercial  Travellers'  Schools, 
Beyond  Pinner  -wc  notice  the  ingenious  arrangement  by  which  the 
locomotives  supply  themselves  with  water,  without  slackening 
speed,  from  troughs  laid  down  between  the  rails.  —  16  M.  Bushey. 

—  171/2  M.  Watford  (Clarendon;  Maldon)  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Colne ,  among  the  woods  of  Cassiohury  (Earl  of  Essex)  and 
the  Qrove  (Earl  of  Clarendon).  A  pretty  public  walk  crosses  the 
park  of  the  former,  but  neither  house  is  shown.  Watford  is  the  junc- 
tion of  a  line  to  (7  M.)  St,  Albans  (see  p.  357),  and  of  another  to 
(4  M.)  Rickmansworth  (p.  248).  —  We  now  pass  through  another 
tunnel,  upwards  of  1  M.  long,  and  cross  the  Grand  Junction  Canal. 

—  24V2  M.  Boxmoor,  the  station  for  Hemel  Hempstead.  —  28  M. 
Berkhampstead ;  in  the  pretty  valley  to  the  left  lies  the  town  of 
Great  Berkhampstead  (King's  Arms),  birthplace  of  the  poet  Cowper 
(1731-1800),  with  the  remains  of  a  castle  and  a  Dec.  church.  As 
the  train  approaches  (32  M.)  Tring  (Kose  &  Crown),  a  small  and 
ancient  town  with  a  handsome  church,  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
Chiltem  Hills,  whioh  give  name  to  the  'Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern 
Hundreds',  a  nominal  office  conferred  upon  members  of  parliament 
wishing  to  resign  their  seats. 

About  2Vs  M.  to  the  W,  of  Tring  la  Drayton  Beauchampy  where  the 
'Judicious  Hooker'  was  rector  (1685),  when  visited  by  Cranmer  and  Sandys, 
as  narrated  by  Izaak  Walton. 

Beyond  Tring  the  train  traverses  the  Chiltern  Hills  by  a  deep 
cutting  and  enters  Buckinghamshire.  36  M.  Cheddington  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  Aylesbury  (p.  217).  —  4OV2  M.  Leighton  is 
the  station  toT  Leighton  Buzzard^^BedLXi  DeseTf ;  Swan),  a  small 
town  V2  M-  *o  t^6  W.,  with  an  E.  E.  church  and  a  market-cross. 

About  3^/2  M.  to  the  S.  (1  H.  from  Cheddington)  is  Mentmore^  a  seat 
of  Lady  BoBebery  (nee  Rothschild),  containing  a  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings, tapestries,  etc.  (access  sometimes  obtainable  on  written  application). 

Fkom  Leighton  to  Dunstable  and  Luton,  lii/a  M.,  railway  in  i/z-i  hr. 
(fares  U.  iOd.,  U.  6d.,  ii^lid.y  —  6  M.  Dunstable  (Sugarloaf;  Red  Lion; 
Saracen^t  Head).,  a  town  with  4600  inhab.  and  manufactories  of  straw 
bonnets  and  baskets.  Dunstable  larks  are  sent  in  large  quantities  to 
London.  The  Priory  Church  (restored)  is  a  fine  Norman  building,  dating 
in  part  from  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (1100^5).  Charles  I.  slept  at  the  Red 
Lion  Inn  here  when  on  his  way  to  Naseby.  —  liVz  M.  Luton,  see  p.  357. 

From  Leighton  an  excursion  may  be  made  to  Wobum  (^Bedford  Arms), 
7  M.  to  the  1?.,  with  an  ivy-clad  church.  Woburn  Abbey,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  built  in  i747  on  the  site  of  a  Cistercian  abbey,  contains 
a  good  collection  of  art  (shown  on  Frid. ,  10-4,  by  order  obtained  at  the  Park 
Farm  office).    The  large  deer-park  and  pleasure-grounds  are  also  very  fine. 

47  M.  Bletchley  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Oxford  (p.  223)  on  the  left,  and  to  Bedford  (p.  366)  and  Cam- 
bridge (p.  431)  on  the  right.  Woburn  (see  above)  is  about  5  M.  to 
the  E.  of  Bletchley.  —  52  M.  Wolverton  (Victoria ;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Rooms),  on  the  Ow5c,  with  the  carriage -building  works  of  the 
L.N.W.R.,  is  the  junction  for  (4  M.)  Newport  Pagnell  (Anchor; 
Swan),  a  small  lace  and  paper-making  town ,  with  a  large  church. 
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A  steam-tramway  ruus  from  Wolverton  to  (2  M.)  Stoney  Stratford 
and  Deanakanger,  The  train  then  crosses  Wolverton  Viaduct  and 
enters  the  well-wooded  county  of  Northampton.  At  (60  M.")  Boade 
the  line  forks,  the  old  trunk-line  running  straight  to  Rugby,  while 
a  new  loop-line  runs  to  the  right  via  Northampton ,  rejoining  the 
main  line  just  before  Rugby. 

The  first  station  on  the  main  line  beyond  Roade  is  (63  M.) 
Blisworth  (Hotel),  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Towcester  and  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  (comp.  p.  240) ,  of  another  to  Banbury  (p.  240), 
and  of  a  short  one  to  Northampton  (see  below).  Beyond  Blisworth 
the  train  crosses  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  soon  after  threads  a 
tunnel  500  yds.  long.  70  M.  Weedon^  with  extensive  barracks,  a 
powder-magazine,  and  a  large  military  depot,  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  Daventry.  The  line  here  follows  the  direction  of  the  old 
Roman  road  known  as  Watling  Street.  Beyond  (76  M.')  Welton  is  a 
tunnel  1 1/3  M.  long,  on  emerging  from  which  the  line  enters  War- 
wickshire and  is  rejoined  by  the  loop-line  above  mentioned.  Rugby 
(see  p.  252)  is  reached  almost  immediately  afterwards. 


Leaving  Roade  (see  above)  by  the  loop-line,  we  pass  through 
a  cutting  and  a  short  tunnel  and  soon  reach  — 

66  M.  Korthampton.  —  Hotels.  GEORaE,  Peacock,  in  the  Market 
Place;  Angel,  Plodgh,  Bridge  St.  —  Rail.  Re/reahmt.  Rooms. 

Oabs.  From  the  railway -stations  into  the  town,  with  luggage, 
i-2  pers.  !«.,  3  pars.  is.  Gd.^  4  pers.  2«.-,  beyond  the  borough,  is.  per  mile. 

Bailway  Stations.  Castle  Station,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  town,  for 
the  L.  N.  W.  trains ;  Bridge  St.  Station  (L.  K.  W.) ,  for  trains  to  Peter- 
borough-, Midland,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  trains  to  Bedford. 

Northampton,  the  capital  of  the  shire  of  that  name ,  is  a  well- 
built  town  with  57,555  inhab.,  situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Nene, 
and  widely  known  for  Its  manufactures  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  is 
a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  was  the  seat  of  numerous  par- 
liaments in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  In  1460  the  Lan- 
castrians were  defeated  near  Northampton ,  and  Henry  VI.  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  busiest  parts  of  Northampton  are  the  Drapery  and  the  large 
Market  Square.  Among  the  buildings  adjoining  the  latter  are  the 
Gothic  Town  Hall,  built  in  1864;  the  Corn  Exchange ;  and  the 
church  of  All  Saints j  with  a  tower  of  the  14th  cent,  and  containing 
a  statue,  by  Chantrey,  of  Spencer  Perceval,  who  was  assassinated 
in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1812.  St.  Peter's  Church, 
restored  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  is  an  interesting  Norman  structure 
(p.  xxxix).  The  remains  of  the  old  Castle,  built  in  the  11th  cent., 
are  scanty.  The  Castle  Hill  Chapel  contains  a  tablet  to  Dr.  Dod- 
dridge, the  Nonconformist  theologian,  who  ministered  here  for  22 
years.    The  old  Hospital  of  St.  John  also  deserves  attention. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Northampton  is,  however,  the 
'^Church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Simon  de 
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Liz  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  cue  of  the  few  round 
churches  of  England,  (comp.  pp.  437,  442).  This  church,  which 
lies  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  contains  numerous  E.E.  additions,  in- 
cluding a  fine  spire,  and  has  been  restored  by  Soott. 

About  1  M.  to  the  8.  of  Northampton  is  *  Queen  Bleanor't  CroUt  the 
best  survivor  of  those  which  Kdward  I.  erected  at  every  poiot  where  the 
body  of  his  wife  rested  on  its  way  to  interment  in  Westminster.  Not 
far  ofF  is  Delapri  Abbey,  on  the  site  of  an  old  Cluniae  religions  house.  — 
Althorp,  the  seat  of  Earl  Spencer,  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Northampton, 
contains  some  good  pictures  (including  a  fine  series  of  family-portraits  by 
RepnoldMy  Van  Dyck^  Kneller,  Lely,  etc.)  and  a  magniflcient  and  celebrated 
collection  of  rare  and  curious  books,  including  many  incunabula.  Near 
Althorp  is  Barletton,  an  interesting  experiment  in  co-operative  farming.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  EarVs  Barton  and  Cattle  Athhy  (see  below). 

Fkom  Nokthampton  to  Market  Hakborough,  18M.,  railway  in  Vs-'Ahr. 
(fares  2«.  94..  Is.  iid.,  Is.  tf^jtA.).  The  kennels  of  the  celebrated  Pytchley 
Hunt  are  at  (8  M.)  Brixfoi>rih,  which  possesses  a  large  chureh,  perhaps  formed 
out  of  a  Roman  building  (p.  xxxv).  —  18  M.  Market  ffarboroughy  see  p.  854. 

From  Northampton  to  Peterborough,  42  M.,  railwav  in  IV4-IV2  br. 
(fares  6«.  lOtf.,  i$.  bd.,  3».  ei^/id  ).  —  About 2  H.  to  the  8.  of  (6  M .)  Athby  is  Castle 
Aahby^  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  the  gardens  of  which  are 
open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.  (house  on  Tues.).  rardley  Cha$e,  the  park  be- 
longing to  it,  has  a  circumference  of  7  M.  Ashby  is  also  the  station  for 
(IV4  M.)  EarV$  Barton^  famous  for  its  church  with  a  pre-Norman  tower 
(p.  xxxvi).  Whiston,  near  Ashby,  has  an  interesting  church  (see  p.  lii). 
—  iO  M.  Wellingborough,  sea  p.  850.  —  14  M.  Higham  Ferren  (Green  Dragon), 
1  M.  from  the  station,  was  the  birthplace  of  Abp.  Chiehele  (1862-1443)  and 
contains  a  handsome  church,  a  school,  a  college,  and  other  buildings  erected 
by  him.  —  21  M.  ThrapstotOy  the  junction  of  lines  to  Huntingdon  and  Ketter- 
ing (p.  854).  —26  Bf .  Oundle  (Talbot),  a  small  town  on  the  ITene,  with  an  E.E., 
Dec,  and  Perp.  church.  At  Fotheringay^  8^/2  M.  to  the  N..  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  tried  and  executed.  The  castle  was  destroyed  oy  James  I.,  but 
the  interesting  Perp.  church  remains.  Warmington,  2  M.  to  the  S.  £.  of 
Fotheringay,  has  a  good  EE.  church  (p.  xlv).  —  42 M.  Peterborough,  see  p. 862. 
.  From  Northampton  to  Bedford,  see  p.  855. 

Beyond  Northampton  the  Rugby  train  passes  stat.  AUhorp 
Park  (see  above).  To  the  left  is  Great  Brington  Church,  containing 
some  brasses  of  the  Washington  family  (comp.  p.  240).  Beyond 
Kilsby  we  rejoin  the  main  line  (comp.  p.  251). 


83  M.  Bughy  (^Royal  George;  Horseshoes ;  Laurence  Sheriffe's; 
Rail,  RefreshmU  Rooms;  cab  to  the  town,  l-2pers.  is.,  each  addit, 
pers.  6rf.),  a  town  with  9890  inbab.,  1  M.  from  the  station,  is  au 
important  railway-junction  (the  *Mugby  Junction'  of  Dickens).  It 
appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  ^Rocheberrie'  and  in  Elizabeth's 
time  as  'Rokebie'.  The  famous  School,  founded  by  Laurence  Sheriffo 
in  1667,  and  provided  with  endowments  which  now  bring  in  7000i.  a 
year,  is  attended  by  60  foundationers  and  350-400  other  boys.  Its 
most  interesting  associations  cluster  round  the  name  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold,  who  was  bead-master  here  from  1828  to  1842  and  is  buried 
in  the  chapel.  The  scene  of  'Tom  Brown's  School  Days'  is  laid  at 
Rugby.  St.Andrew^s  is  a  14tb  cent,  building,  restored  by  Mr.  Butter- 
field.  Rugby  is  a  good  bunting-centre.  —  About  l'/2M.  to  the  E.  of 
Rugby  is  Bilton  Hall,  where  Addison  long  resided;  an  avenue  in 
the  garden  is  known  as  Addison's  Walk, 
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Fbom  Bugbt  to  Leamington,  16  H.,  railway  in  Vz  br.  (fares  3i.  6d., 
it.  94.,  is.  8tf.)'  The  intermediate  stations  are  Dunchurw,  Birdingburyy  and 
Marion.  —  16  M.  Leamington,  and  thence  to  Warwick,  see  pp.  240,  5841. 

From  Bagby  to  Nuneaton  and  Stafford,  see  B.  44a.  This  line  forms 
part  of  the  through-route  of  the  L.N.W.B.  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

Fbom  Bugby  to  Mabkbt  Harbobodgh,  1772  M.,  railway  in  V2-V4  hr. 
(fares 3«. 2d.,  is.iid.,  is.  by^d.).  —  About  4  M.  to  the  E.  of  stat.  YOvertoft 
is  the  field  of  Naseby,  where  Charles  I.  was  defeated  by  Cromwell  in  1645. 
—  171/3  M.  Market  Harhorough,  see  p.  364. 

Fbom  Bdgby  to  Lkickstkb,  20  M.,  railway  in  V«  ^^»  (fares  2«.  8</., 
U.  8d.).    8  U.  UOesthorpe,  see  p.  364.  —  Leicester,  see  p.  362. 

At  Bugby  our  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  through- 
loute  of  the  North  Western  Railway  from  London  to  Liverpool  (see 
R.  44a).  After  passing  (89  M.)  Brandon  &  Wolston,  we  soon  see 
the  three  graceful  spires  of  Coventry. 

94  M,  Coventry  ('Queen's ;  King's  Head;  Craven  Arms),  an  an- 
cient city  with  47,370 inhab.,  possesses  extensive  manufactories  of 
ribbons  and  watches,  and  Is  famous  for  its  artistic  work  in  metal. 
It  is  also  the  headquarters  of  the  manufacture  of  bicycles  and 
tricycles,  an  inda«try  that  has  now  attained  important  dimensions. 

The  early  history  of  Coventry  is  rather  obscure,  but  a  religious  house 
of  some  kind  seems  to  have  existed  here  in  the  time  of  Canute.  Accord- 
ing to  the  well-known  legend  (versiGed  by  Tennyson)  Coventry  received 
its  municipal  independence  in  the  11th  cent,  from  Leofrlc,  Earl  of  Mercia, 
through  the  self-sacrifice  of  his  wife,  Lady  Qodiva  (*!,  Lurichi,  for  the 
love  of  thee,  doe  make  Coventre  tol-free').  Her  memory  is  kept  green 
by  a  periodical  procession  and  by  a  statue  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  (see  below), 
while  *Peeping  Tom'  is  pilloried  in  a  bust  at  the  corner  of  Hertford  Street. 
At  a  later  date  Coventry  was  the  meeting-place  of  several  parliaments, 
and  it  became  for  a  time  (1103-86)  a  bishop's  see,  the  beautiful  cathedral- 
church  of  which  was  destroyed  by  Henry  VIll.  The  'Coventry  Plays' 
are  a  valuable  collection  of  miracle-plays  and  mysteries  performed  here 
in  olden  times.  The  phrase  ^to  send  to  Coventry'  has  never  been  quite 
satisfactorily  explained.  No  reminder  is  needed  of  the  march  through 
Coventry  of  Falstaff  and  his  ragged  regiment. 

Coventry  contains  many  quaint  old  buildings  and  much  to  Inter- 
est the  student  of  architecture  and  archeology.  Chief  among  these 
are  the  churches  of  St.  Michael  and  Holy  Trinity,  adjoining  each 
other  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Cross  Cheaping.  *3t,  MiehaeVa  Church, 
an  edifice  of  red  sandstone,  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  Perp.  style, 
with  a  spire,  300  ft.  high,  considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe 
it  was  re-opened  in  1890  after  an  extensive  restoration.  The  in- 
terior is  of  great  breadth,  "being  provided  with  double  aisles,  and  is 
adorned  with  numerous  stained-glass  windows,  most  of  which  are 
modern.  —  Trinity  or  the  Priory  Church,  another  fine  Perp.  struc- 
ture, also  has  a  lofty  spire  (237  ft.).  It  contains  an  interesting 
stone  pulpit  of  the  15th  cent,  and  a  curious  old  fresco.  —  The  third 
of  tixe  'three  tall  spires'  of  Coventry  is  that  of  the  old  Grey  Friars 
Monastery,  to  which  the  modem  Christehureh  has  been  attached.  — 
The  Church  of  St,  John,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  Is  an  Interesting 
14th  cent,  building,  restored. 

Among  secular  buildings  the  place  of  honour  belongs  to  *St, 
Mary's  Guildhall,  to  the  S.  of  St.  MichaeVs,  a  singularly  interesting 
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specimen  of  English  municipal  architecture  in  the  middle  a^c 
(14-15th  cent.).  The  great  Hall  (with  its  oaken  roof  and  tapestry]) 
the  Mayoress's  Parlour,  and  the  Kitchen  are  among  the  mos 
noteworthy  rooms.  —  Near  St.  John's  is  Bablake  Hospital,  and  ii 
Grey  Friars  Lane  is  Ford's  Hospital,  two  interesting  examples  o 
the  domestic  style  of  the  16th  century.  —  Many  of  the  narrow  olt 
streets,  which  reminded  Hawthorne  of  Boston,  contain  picturesque 
houses  with  the  upper  stories  jutting  over  the  street.  —  Near  tli€ 
station  is  a  statue  of  Sir  Thomas  White. 

In  tlie  Foleshill  road,  to  the  N.  of  Coventry,  is  the  honse  in  whicli 
George  Eliot  {Mary  Anne  Evans;  1820-80)  lived  with  her  father  before 
his  deaths  and  Rotehill,  where  she  frequently  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bray, 
is  also  close  to  the  town.  Arhury  Farm,  where  she  was  born,  and  Grijff*^ 
where  she  spent  the  first  twenty  years  of  her  life,  are  between  Coventry 
and  Knneaton.  —  The  Coventry  Canal  connects  Coventry  with  Oxford  on 
the  one  tide,  and  with  the  Mersey  and  Trent  on  the  other. 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coventry  arc 
Whitley  Abbey,  IVa  M.  to  the  E.;  Stoneleigh  Abbey  (p.  244),  5  M.  to  the  S; 
Keniltfforth  (see  p.  243),  5  M.  to  the  S.W.  (a  beautiful  road);  the  Norman 
church  of  Wyken,  3Vs  M.  to  the  N.E. ;  and  Combe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Craven,  4  M.  to  the  E.,  where  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  I.,  spent 
part  of  her  girlhood,  and  to  which  she  retired  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, the  Elector  Frederick  (King  of  Bohemia). 

From  Coventry  to  Leamington  and  Warwick,  see  p.  241. 

From  Coventry  to  Ndneaton,  9V2  M.,  railway  in  20-30  min.  (fares 
is.  Sd.,  is.  3d.,  d^'id.).  The  only  intermediate  station  of  any  note  is  (6V2  M.) 
Bedworthj  a  small  town  with  5180  inhab.  At  (91/2  H.)  Nuneaton  (see  p.  340) 
the  line  joins  the  main  route  from  London  to  Liverpool. 

Beyond  Coventry  the  view  is  much  interrupted  by  numerous 
deep  cuttings.  Beyond  (99V2  M.)  Berkswell,  the  church  of  which 
has  a  Norman  crypt,  the  train  crosses  the  Blythe  hy  a  fine  viaduct. 
Picturesque  old  bridge  to  the  left.  103  M.  Hampton  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Tamworth  (p.  188).  At  (109  M.)  Stechford  the  direct 
line  to  Walsall  (p.  259)  and  Wolverhampton  (p.  260)  diverges  to 
the  right.  Soon  afterwards  the  train  enters  the  spacious  New  St. 
Station  at  (113  M.)  Birmingham. 

Sirmingham.  —  Railway  Stations.  The  Central  or  New  Street 
Station  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  New  Street,  is  one  of  the  largest  railway-stations  in 
the  world  (11  acres),  with  a  fine  iron  and  glass  roof,  1100  ft.  long,  and 
good  refreshment-rooms.  It  is  used  by  the  L.  N.  W.  trains  for  London 
(via  Coventry  and  Rugby),  to  Stafford,  Crewe,  Liverpool,  and  the  North, 
to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  Derby,  etc.,  and  also  for  the  Midland  trains 
to  London  (via  Leicester),  Sheffield,  Derby,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Bath, 
Bristol,  etc.  —  The  Snow  Hill  Station  (PI.  F,  1)  of  the  G.  W.  Railway,  also 
with  good  refreshment-rooms,  lies  about  Va  M.  to  the  N.,  and  serves  for 
trains  to  London  (via  Warwick  and  Oxford),  Worcester,  Malvern,  and 
South  Wales.  —  There  are  also  several  suburban  stations. 

Hotels  *Qdken's  (PI.  a;  D  ,  4),  at  the  New  St.  Station ^  Great 
Western  (PI.  b;  F,  2),  at  Snow  Hill  Station,  R.  &A.  5«.,  D.  bs.;  Grand 
(PI.  c,  E,  2),  Colmore  Row;  •Plough  &  Harrow,  135  Hagley  Road,  old- 
fashioned,  moderate  charges;  Coloknadb  (PI.  f^  D,  3),  New  St.;  Cobden 
(PI.  d;  E,  3),  at  the  corner  of  Corporation  St.  and  Cherry  St.,  a  large  tem- 
perance house,  R.  &  A.  2«.6d.  'ordinary'  at  1.15  p.m.  2*.:  Midland  (PI.  e; 
D,  3),  New  St.,  commercial,  R.  &  A.  from  is.;  Stork  (PI.  g;  F,  8),  Cor- 
poration St.;  White  Horse  (PI.  i;  C,  1),  at  the  comer  of  Congreve  St. 
and  Great  Charles  St.,  unpretending;  Swan  (PL  h;  E,4),  at  the  corner  of 
New  St.  and  High  St.,  commercial;  Acorn,  Temple  St.  (PL  D,  3),  small. 
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Bestaurants.  BirnUnffham  Restaurant,  101  Xew  St.  (PI.  D,  8,  £,  4); 
Ltsstier  d:  Miller,  20  Bennett's  Hill  (Ph  D,  2,  3);  Bryan,  62  New  St.-,  Pat- 
tison,  7  New  St.  and  64  High  St.  \  Nock,  Union  Passage;  Garden  Restaurant, 
vriih  vegetarian  dinners,  25  Paradise  St.  (PI.  C,  2);  Arcadian,  18  Nprth 
West  Arcade  (PI.  F,  8),  Corporation  St.  (fisli-dinners);  Refreshment  Rooms, 
at  the  Central  and  Snow  Hill  Stations;  also  at  most  of  the  hotels. 

Gabs.  For  1-2  pers.,  IV2  M.,  is.\  per  hour  2«.  6<f.,  each  addit.  1/4  hr. 
6<2.    Double  fare  12-6  a.m.    For  each  package  carried  outside,  2d. 

Tramways.  Bteam  Tramwaffs ,  fforse  Tramways,  and  Omnibuses  tra- 
verse most  of  the  principal  streets  and  ply  to  points  in  the  environs.  The 
chief  starting-points  are  Old  Square  (PI.  F,  8),  John  Bright  Street  (PI.  C,  8), 
Albert  Street  (PI.  F,  4),  and  Suffolk  Street  (PI.  B,  4).  ->  A  Cable  Tramway 
runs  from  Colmore  Bow  to  New  Inn,  —  Electric  Tramway  from  Wellington 
Boad  to  Bournbrook.  —  Fares  l-6d. 

Coaches  generally  ply  in  summer  to  Berkswell  (p.  269)  and  other 
places  of  local  interest,  starting  from  the  Ghrand  Hotel  (p.  264). 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  D,  3),  New  St.-,  Ptince  of  Wales  (PI.  A, 
1),  Broad  St.-,  Grand  (PI.  G,  8),  Corporation  St.*,  Queen's  (PI.  F,  1),  Snow 
Hill.  -^  Gaiety  Concert  Hall,  Coleshill  St. ;  Day^s  Music  Hall,  Smallbrook 
St.  (PI.  C,  6)5  Canterbury  Music  Hall,  Digbeth  (PI.  E,  6). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  C,  2),  Paradise  St.,  opposite  the  Town 
Hall;  numerous  branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

united  States  Consul,  John  Jarrett,  Esq.,  63  Union  Passage;  vice- 
consul,  F.  M.  Burton,  Esq. 

Public  Baths,  all  with  first  and  second  class  swimming-baths  and 
hot  and  cold  private  baths:  Kent  Street  Baths,  with  Turkish  and  vapour 
baths;  Woodcock  Street  Baths;  Monument  Road  Baths,  with  Turkish  and 
vapour  baths-,  Northwood  Street  Baths.  Turkish  bath  is.,  first-class  swim- 
ming or  warm  bath  6d.,  second-class  3il.  —  There  are  also  Turkish  and 
Warm  Baths  in  Broad  St.,  High  St.  and  the  Crescent. 

Birmingham  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  the  fourth  town  of  England 
in  size  and  population,  and  the  see  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop, 
stands  on  a  series  of  gentle  hills  in  theN.W.  corner  of  Warwickshire. 
At  the  census  of  1881  It  contained  400,000  inhab.,  now  about 
450,000.  In  plan  it  Is  irregular,  and  many  of  its  older  streets  are 
narrow  and  crooked ;  but  much  has  been  done  to  improve  it  within 
the  last  20-30  yeais  by  the  erection  of  handsome  buildings  and  the 
formation  of  new  and  spacious  thoroughfares.  It  is  the  chief  centre 
in  England,  if  not  in  the  world,  of  the  manufacture  of  brass,  iron, 
and  other  metallic  wares  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is  the  most  important 
industrial  town  in  England  after  Manchester.  In  spite  of  its  numerous 
tall  chimneys  and  often  smoky  atmosphere,  Birmingham  has  the 
reputation  of  being  healthier  than  most  large  manufacturing  towns. 

In  the  social  and  political  sphere  Birmingham  has  always,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unhappy  lapse  of  1791  (p.  258),  been  distinguished  as  a 
centre  of  liberality  and  freedom  of  thought.  It  claims  to  be  *the  most 
open  and  hospitable  to  ideas,  to  be  regarded  as  the  most  fully  developed 
example  of  the  English  city  of  the  future  —  in  a  word  as  the  city 
wherein  the  spirit  of  the  new  time  is  most  widely,  variously,  energeti- 
cally assuming  visible  form  and  shape*  (Hacdonald).  Kowhere  has  the 
system  of  municipal  government  been  more  fully  developed,  and  nowhere 
has  a  municipality  been  more  distinguished  fur  enlightened  promotion  of 
popular  culture.  Trades  Unions  were  very  powerful  in  Birmingham  and 
managed  to  a  great  extent  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  machinery.  Hence 
*the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  to  this  day  in  a  great  degree  con- 
fined to  those  branches  of  industry  which  require  comparatively  a  much 
greater  amount  of  manual  labour  than  machinery'  (Faweett).  About  2(X) 
separate  trades  are  carried  on  by  its  'small  masters'. 
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The  early  history  of  Birmingham  is  very  shadowy ,  but  it  is  not  im- 
probable  that  it  occupies  the  rite  of  a  small  Roman  station  on  the  Ick- 
nield  Way  (p.  349).  The  name,  which  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as 
^Bermingeha\  is  supposed  to  he  derived  from  ^Berm'  or  *Beorm\  the  name 
of  some  Saxon  tribe.  During  the  middle  ages  it  appears  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  De  Berminghams,  whose  connection  with  it  ceases  in  lo45. 
In  1538  it  is  described  by  Leland  as  a  good  market  town  with  many 
smiths  ^that  use  to  make  knives  and  all  mannoux  of  cuttinge  tooles  and 
many  loriners  that  make  bittes  and  a  great  many  naylors".  In  1643  Bir- 
mingham was  taken  and  partly  burned  by  Prince  Rupert.  Under  Charles  II. 
it  advanced  rapidly,  and  its  manufactures  of  firearms  became  considerable. 
Birmingham  owes  its  modern  importance  chiefly  to  the  improvements  in 
steam-machinery  carried  out  here  by  Watt  and  Boulton  at  the  end  of 
last  century,  and  to  the  use  it  was  thus  enabled  to  make  of  the  adjacent 
fields  of  coal  and  iron.  In  1700  it  contained  only  15,000  inhab.}  in  1801, 
73,670;  in  1841,  182,892;  and  in  1861,  296,076.  Its  main  interest  to 
tourists  is  centred  in  a  visit  to  some  of  its  large  industrial  establish- 
ments, most  of  which  are  willingly  shown  on  previous  application, 
especially  to  anyone  provided  with  an  introduction.  The  industries 
of  Birmingham  employ  in  all  about  100,000  work-people  and  produce 
goods  to  the  annual  value  of  4  or  5  millions  sterling.  About  10,000  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  rifles,  producing  upwards  of 
600,000  gun-barrels  yearly.  No  fewer  than  4  mUlion  military  rifles  were 
proved  herein  1855^  (including  the  period  of  the  Crimean  War),  and  770,000 
guns  were  sent  from  Birmingham  to  the  United  States  during  the  Civil 
War.  Among  the  most  interesting  manufactories  are  the  steel -pen 
works  of  Gillott  &  Son,  Graham  St.,  and  those  of  Messrs.  Perry,  86  Lan- 
caster St.;  the  ^Regent  Works'  of  Hanton,  Shakespeare,  &  Co.,  Clissold 
St.,  for  making  buttons;  the  electro-plate  manufactory  of  Elkington  &  Co., 
Newhall  St.  (PI.  B,  1);  the  glass  and. crystal  works  of  Osier,  Broad  St. 
(PI.  A,  1);  the  lighthouse  lens  and  plate-glass  works  of  Chance  Brothers 
&  Co.,  Smethwick;  Hardman's  stained-glass  works  in  ITewhall  Hillj  the 
Gun-Barrel  Proof-House,  Banbury  St.;  the  bronze-foundry  and  art  metal- 
works  of  Winfield  &  Co.,  Cambridge  St.  (PI.  B,  1);  the  papier-mache 
works  of  McCallum  &  Uodson,  Summer  Bow  (PI.  C,  1);  and  the  Bir- 
mingham Small  Arms  Factory  at  Smallheath.  Other  important  branches 
of  industry  represented  in  Birmingham  are  the  rolling  and  stamping  of 
iron  and  other  metals,  the  manufacture  of  iron  roofs  and  girders,  the 
making  of  steam-engines,  machinery,  tools,  bolts,  screws,  rivets,  wire^ 
pins,  and  small  steel  goods  of  all  descriptions,  jewellery,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  chemicals.  At  Heaton's  Hint  and  Metal  Works,  in  Icknield  St.,  a- 
great  part  of  the  bronze  and  copper  money  of  England  and  many  other 
countries  is  coined.    The  same  firm  manufactures  seamless  copper  tubes. 

A  lively  account  of  Birmingham  and  its  industries  is  given  in  Elihu 
Bwrit's  *  Walks  in  the  Black  Country'.  —  *The  Arab  sheikh  eats  his  pillau 
with  a  Birmingham  spoon,  the  Egyptian  pasha  takes  from  a  Birmingham 
tray  his  bowl  of  sherbet,  or  illuminates  his  harem  with  glittering  can- 
delabra made  of  Birmingham  glass,  or  decorates  his  yacht  with  cunningly 
devised  pictures  painted  by  Birmingham  workmen  on  Birmingham  popt'sr- 
mdchi.  The  American  Indian  provides  himself  with  food,  or  defends  him- 
self in  war,  by  the  unerring  use  of  a  Birmingham  rifle;  the  luxurious 
Hindoo  loads  his  table  with  Birmingham  plate,  and  hangs  in  his  saloon 
a  handsome  Birmingham  lamp ;  the  swift  horsemen  who  scour  the  plains 
of- South  America  urge  on  their  steeds  with  Birmingham  spurs,  and  deck 
their  gaudy  Jackets  with  Birmingham  buttons ;  the  negro  labourer  hacks 
down  the  sugar-cane  with  Birmingham  hatchets,  and  presses  the  luscious 
juice  into  Birmingham  vats  and  coolers ;  the  dreamy  German  strikes  a 
light  for  his  everlasting  pipe  with  a  Birmingham  steel  and  tinder,  carried 
in  a  Birmingham  box;  the  emigrant  cooks  his  frugal  dinner  in  a 
Birmingham  saucepan,  over  a  Birmingham  stove,  and  carries  his  little 
luxuries  in  tins  stamped  with  the  name  of  a  Birmingham  maker'. 

The  only  public  building  in  Birmingham  that  has  any  daim  to 
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antiquity  is  the  *Ghareli  of  St.  Kartin  (P1.E,5),  an  imposing  Dec. 
edifice,  in  the  Bull  Ring,  oiiginally  dating  from  the  iSth,  hut  re- 
built in  the  present  century.  It  contains  the  tombs  of  some  of  the 
De  Bermlnghams,  the  original  lords  of  the  manor  (see  p.  256).  The 
interior  contains  a  fine  stained-glass  window  by  J?ume  Jones,  a 
native  of  Birmingham.  In  the  Bull  Ring,  to  the  N.  of  the  church, 
Is  a  monument  to  Nelson. 

From  St.  Martin's  the  High  St  leads  to  the  N.,  passing  the  large 
Market  Hall  on  the  left.  Farther  on,  to  the  left,  diyerges  NbwStbbbt 
(PI.  E,  4,  D,  3),  the  principal  business  -  street  of  the  town,  with 
most  of  the  best  shops.  In  it,  immediately  to  the  left,  is  the 
handsome  modem  Tudor  building,  by  Barry,  in  which  the  Orammar 
School  (PI.  E,  4),  founded  by  Edward  VI.  in  1652,  is  now  installed. 
Its  endowments  yield  upwards  of  26,0002.  yearly,  and  several 
branch-schools  have  been  opened.  Adjacent,  also  to  the  left,  is  the 
Exchange,  at  the  corner  of  Stephenson  Place,  a  short  street  leading 
to  the  Central  Station  (p.  254).  Opposite  diverges  Corporation  St. 
(p.  268).  New  Street,  farther  on,  passes  the  Theatre  Royal  (p.  255), 
the  Colonnade  Hotel  (p.  254),  the  Masonic  Hall,  and  the  Society  of 
Artists  (right),  and  ends  in  an  open  space  (PI.  G,  2),  round  which 
are  grouped  the  most  handsome  modem  buildings  in  Birmingham. 
Immediately  opposite  the  end  of  New  St.  is  the  — 

*Town  Hall  (PI.  G,  2) ,  a  large  and  imposing  building  in  the 
Corinthian  style ,  erected  in  1832-50  in  imitation  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator  at  Rome,  and  somewhat  recalling  the  Madeleine  at 
Paris  and  Girard  College  at  Philadelphia,  which  were  built  after 
the  same  model.  It  stands  on  a  rusticated  basement,  22  ft.  high, 
pierced  with  round-headed  arches.  The  large  hall  in  the  Interior, 
145  ft.  long,  contains  a  fine  organ  with  4000  pipes  and  four  man- 
uals. A  recital  is  usually  given  on  Sat.,  at  3  p.m.  (adm.  3d.).  The 
Triennial  Musical  Festival  is  celebrated  here.  —  To  the  W.  of  the 
Town  Hall  is  the  Birmingliam  and  Midland  Institate,  in  the  Italian 
style,  containing  lecture  and  reading  rooms,  and  natural  history  and 
industrial  collections.  The  metallurgical  school  is  especially  im- 
portant ,  and  the  penny  lectures  are  a  characteristic  feature.  It  Is 
adjoined  by  the  Central  Free  Library,  which  contains  104,000  vols., 
including  a  splendid  collection  of  Shakespearian  books  (8600  vols.). 
In  Paradise  Street ,  opposite  the  Town  Hall ,  Is  the  General  Post 
Office,  containing  a  statue  of  Sir  Rowland  Hill ,  who  spent  part  of 
his  boyhood  at  Birmingham.  To  the  W.  of  the  post-office,  opposite 
the  Midland  Institute,  is  Queen's  College,  a  school  of  medicine 
and  theology. 

The  imposing  edflce  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Town  Hall,  at  the  end 
of  Golmore  Row,  is  the  new  Council  House,  in  the  Grecian  style, 
completed  in  1878  at  a  cost  of  250, 000^  There  is  a  fine  mosaic 
by  Salviati  above  the  entrance.  The  back  part  of  this  pile  (entr. 
from  the  side)  contains  the  Corporation  Art  Chtllery  and  Museum 
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(open  free;  on  Mon.,  Tubs.,  Thnrs.,  &  Sat  10-9,  San.  2-5,  Wed. 
and  Frid.  10-4  In  winter  and  10-6  in  aammer),  among  the  ehlef 
contents  of  wMch  are  a  series  of  paintings  by  Dcmid  Cox  (1783- 
1869 ;  a  natlTo  of  Blrmlngliam),  a  large  collection  of  weapons, 
and  a  collection  of  Wedgwood  ware. 

The  small  square  et  the  back  of  the  Town  Hell  ia  embellished  with 
e  MoMimental  Fotmtoin,  erected  in  honour  of  the  Righi  Hon.  Jo$eph  Cham- 
berhrin,  and  statues  of  George  Daweon  (d.  1876),  the  essayist  and  lecturer, 
and  Sir  JoeitA  Maeon  (see  below).  In  Bateliff  Place  is  a  statue  of  Jamet 
Watt  (PI.  C,  2;  d.  1819),  and  at  the  end  of  New  St.  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
(d.  1860).  In  front  of  the  Council  House  is  a  statue  of  Joseph  PriesUey 
(1*733-1804),  the  theologian  and  chemist,  who  was  pastor  of  a  Unitarian 
Church  in  Birmingham  for  some  years.  In  the  *Church  and  King  Blot" 
of  1791  his  house,  containing  his  yaluable  apparatus  and  M 88.,  was  burned 
down  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

In  Edmund  St.,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  small  square  just  men- 
tioned, is  the  Kason  College  (PI.  C,  1,  2),  a  tasteful  red  brick 
edifice,  built  by  Sir  Josiah  Mason  in  1875-80  at  a  cost  of  60,0002. 
and  endowed  by  bim  with  140,0002.  more.  It  is  now  attended  by 
600-600  students,  and  is  completely  equipped  with  Faculties  of 
Arts  and  Science,  a  series  of  excellent  laboratories,  and  a  library 
of  18,000  ¥ols.  In  the  same  street,  farther  to  the  E.,  at  the  corner 
of  Margaret  St.,  Is  the  new  School  of  Art  (Pl.D,  1),  built  in  1884-85, 
and  the  first  municipal  school  of  art  in  England. 

CoLHOBB  Row  (PI.  D,  E,  2),  which  leads  to  the  £.  from  the 
Town  Hall  to  Snow  Hill,  with  the  Great  Western  Hotel  and  Stetion, 
is  perhaps  the  best-built  street  in  the  town.  It  contains  numerous 
substantial  insurance-offices  and  banks,  the  Union  Club,  and  the 
Orand  Hotel  (p.  254).  —  To  the  S.  of  it,  in  a  small  open  space,  Is 
8t,  Philip^ 8  (PI.  E,  2j,  a  church  of  the  Queen  Anne  period,  occu- 
pying the  highest  ground  in  Birmingham.  One  of  the  stained 
glass  windows  is  by  Bume  Jones  (p.  267).  In  the  churchyard  is  an 
obelisk  in  memory  of  Col.  Bumaby,  erected  in  1885. 

Another  handsome  modem  thoroughfare  is  Cosfobation 
Stbbbt  (Pi.  E,  F,  G,  3),  which  contains  the  New  Orand  Theatre 
(PI.  G,  3),  and  the  new  Victoria  Law  Courts  (Pi.  G,  2).  On  the  Stork 
Hotel  (PL  g;  F,  3)  is  a  tablet  commemorating  a  visit  of  Dr.  Johnson 
to  his  friend  Hector.  The  Rom.  Oath.  *Caihedral  of  St,  Chad  (PI.  F,  1), 
in  Bath  St.,  is  a  good  specimen  of  Pugin's  work  and  is  in  the  Dec. 
style.  It  contains  an  oaken  pulpit  of  the  16th  cent.,  from  Lou  vain, 
and  stalls,  throne,  and  lectern  of  the  15th  cent.,  from  St.  Maria  In 
Capltolio  at  Cologne.  — The  Oratory  of  St,  Philip  Neriy  Hagley  Road, 
is  interesting  as  the  home  of  Card.  Newman ;  the  church  is  Italian 
in  style. 

Among  the  n  merous  valuable  private  collections  in  Birmingham,  per> 
haps  the  most  generally  interesting  is  the  ♦Dickens  Oollection  of  Mr.  W. 
R.  ffuffhet ,  City  Treasurer ,  numbering  more  than  8000  items ,  including 
all  the  original  editions,  extra  illustrations,  portraits,  biographies,  criti- 
cisms, books  from  Dickens's  library,  letters,  autographs,  prints,  proof- 
sheets,  etc.  Mr.  Hughes  also  possesses  George  Sliot  and  Herbert  Spencer 
Uections. 
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Birmingliam  poflsessea  several  pubUc  parks,  the  largest  of  wUcli  are 
Cannon  Hill  Park  to  the  S.,  Bmallheafh  Park  to  the  S.W..  and  Aston  Park 
to  the  y.E.  A  chief  attraction  of  the  last  is  *ABton  Hall  (open  from  10, 
on  Sun  from  2,  to  dusk),  a  fine  old  Jacohean  mansion,  now  containing 
collections  of  various  kinds.  Th^  Aston  Lower  Orounds  contain  an  aquarium, 
a  large  assemhly-hall,  running- tracks,  gardens,  etc.  —  The  Botanic  Gardens 
(adm.  6df.,  Mon.  2df.)  are  at  Edgbaston^  the  fashionable  west-end  suburb  of 
Birmingham,  which  also  contains  a  public  park  with  a  small  lake.  Siffh- 
gate  Park^  to  the  S.,  commands  an  excellent  view  of  the  town. 

On  the  N.  Birmingham  is  adjoined  by  the  manufacturing  suburb  of 
ffandsieorih,  in  which  stood  the  Soho  Works  of  Watt  and  Boulton  (p.  266), 
dismantled  in  18B0.  Large  engine-works,  however,  jwre  still  carried  on  by 
a  grandson  of  the  former  at  JSmethtoick  (farther  to  the  W.),  under  the  style 
of  James  Watt  &  Co.  Watt's  house  is  still  standing  at  Heathfield  (tram- 
way), and  contains  some  interesting  relics.  Both  Watt  and  Boulton  are 
buried  in  the  parish-church  of  Handsworth,  where  they  are  commemorated 
by  monuments  by  Ghantrey  and  Flaxman.  —  The  old  Crown  House,  at 
Deritend  (beyond  PI.  G,  6),  is  an  interesting  half-timbered  edifice. 

Environs.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  within  easy  reach  of 
Birmingham  are  0  M.)  Sutton  Park  (see  below) ,  reached  by  railway  in 
V2hr.;  PacktDood  House,  with  its  interesting  garden,  near  Knotoleip.  244); 
Berkstoell  (p.  264) ;  Halesowen  Church,  with  the  grave  of  the  poet  Shenstone 
(d.  1763)  in  the  churchyard^  and  the  ruins  of  an  abbey;  the  Clent  Hills; 
Dudley  Castle,  8V2  M.  to  theN.W.;  Bourneville,  to  the  W.,  with  the  ex- 
tensive cocoa  and  chocolate  manufactory  of  Cadbury  Brothers^  Tamworth 
Castle,  etc.  —  Longer  excursions  (1-2  hrs.  by  rail)  may  be  made  to  Ltcli- 
field  (see  below),  Warunck,  Btratford-on-Avon,  Kenilworth,  etc. 

Fbom  Bibmingham  to  Lichfield,  16  M.,  L.N.  W.  Railway  in  Va-l  hr.  — 
Leaving  the  Central  Station  (p.  2d4),  the  train  passes  the  suburban 
stations  of  Vauxhall  and  (21/2  M.)  Aston  (see  above).  A  little  to  the  W. 
of  (5  M.)  £rdington  is  the  Oscott  Roman  Catholic  College,  which  contains 
some  fine  old  paintings.  —  8  M.  Sutton  Coldfleld  (Royal  Hotel;  Swan),  a 
small  town  with  an  old  church.  Sutton  Park,  famous  for  its  hollies,  is 
a  favourite  resort  of  picnic  parties  from  Birmingham.  —  16  M.  Lichfield, 
see  p.  847. 

From  Birmingham  to  Walsall,  17  H.,  Midland  Railway  in  */«  hr. 
—  6Vs  V.  Castle  Bromwieh;  llVs  M.  Sutton  Coldfield  (see  above);  12i/s  H. 
Sutton  Park.  —  17  M.  WaUall  (George;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  a  town 
of  60,000  inhab.,  containing  large  manufactories  of  saddlersMronmongery, 
and  the  centre  of  an  important  coal-district.  This  was  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  ^Sister  Bora',  who  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  (1^)  and  by 
a  stained-glass  window  in  the  large  Church  of  St.  Matthew.  —  Walsall  is 
the  junction  of  lines  to  Wolverhampton,  Lichfield,  etc. 

From  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton,  see  R.  87 ;  to  Warwick  and  Oxford, 
see  R.  33;  to  Worcester,  see  R.  23;  to  Derby,  see  R.  23. 

37.  From  Birmingham  to  Shrewsbury  vi& 
Wolverhampton  and  Wellington. 

43  M.  Gbbat  Western  Railway  in  iV2-2  hrs.  (fares  8».  3rf. ,  6*., 
8«.  6d.). 

Leaving  the  Snow  Hill  Station,  the  train  passes  Hockley,  Soho 
(see  above),  and  Handsworth,  where  a  line  to  Stourbridge  (p.  260) 
diverges  to  the  left.  —  6  M.  West  Bromwioh  (Dartmouth;  Oreat 
Western) ,  a  busy  iron-manufaoturing  town  of  recent  origin ,  with 
about  50,000  inhab.,  possesses  a  large  park,  commanding  a  beau- 
tiful view.  —  7  M.  8wan  Village,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Dudley 
(p.  260).  The  large  Gas  Works  here,  built  at  a  cost  of  120,000^., 
supply  all  the  towns  within  a  radius  of  10  miles.  —  81/2  M.  Wed- 
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nesbnry  (Anchor;  Dartmouth  Arms)  Is  an  ancient  town  with 25,000 
inhab.  and  large  manufactories  of  railway  axles  and  tires,  and  other 
iron  goods.  The  Perp.  Church  contains  some  good  carving.  —  The 
next  stations  are  (10  M.)  Bradley,  (11  M.)  BiUton  (24,000  Inhab.), 
and  (12  M.)  Priestfieldj  all  busy  places  with  manufactures  of  iron 
and  steel,  beyond  which  we  soon  reach  Wolverhampton. 

Wolverhampton  may  also  l)e  reached  from  Birmingham  hy  the  L. 
N.  W.  Railway  and  by  the  Midland  Railway  from  New  Street.  For  the 
Midland  route,  aee  p.  259.  The  chief  stations  on  the  L.  N.  W.  route 
(13  M.,  in  Vs-i  hr.)  are:  A  M.  Span  Lane;  SVz  M.  Oldbuty,  a  growing 
manufacturing  town  with  12,000  inhabitants.  —  7  M.  Dudley  Part  is  the 
junction  of  a  line  to  (3Vs  M.)  Dudley  (Castle-,  Dudley  Amu),  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  important  towns  in  the  ^Black  Country^  with  an  exten- 
sive iron-trade,  manufactures  of  anvils  and  vices,  and  46,235  inhabitants. 
The  picturesque  ruins  of  *Dudley  Cattle,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dudley, 
crown  a  wooded  hill  rising  above  the  station  and  date  mainly  from  the 
16th  cent.;  the  keep  is  of  the  13th  century.  They  afford  an  excellent 
survey  of  the  great  coal  and  iron  district  of  England,  including  numerous 
large  manufacturing  towns ;  the  view  is  perhaps  most  impressive  by  night, 
when  the  flames  issuing  from  the  chimneys  and  furnaces  envelope  the 
scene  in  a  curious  lurid  glare.  The  caves  below  the  castle,  formed  by 
quarrying  for  limestone,  are  interesting  (guide  necessary).  In  the  market- 
place is  a  Renaissance  Fountain,  presented  to  the  town  by  the  late  Earl 
of  Dudley,  of  whom  a  marble  statue  was  erected  in  1888.  The  Geological 
Museum  contains  specimens  of  the  minerals  of  the  district.  [From  Dudley 
a  line  runs  8.  to  (51/2  M.)  Stourbridge  (Talbot),  a  glass-making  town  with 
10,000  inhab.,  and  (12  M.)  Kidderminster  (Lion;  Black  Eorse),  a  town  of 
27,600  inhab.,  lamed  for  its  manufactures  of  Brussels  and  otlier  caraets. 
Kidderminster  was  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Richard  Baxter  (161&-91), 
to  whom  a  statue  has  been  erected  in  the  Bull  Ring.  His  pulpit  is  in  the 
vestry  of  the  New  Meeting  House.] 

13  M.  Wolverliampton.  —  Hotels.  Stab  &  Garter,  Victoria  St.*, 
Peacock,  Snow  Hill;  Talbot;  Coach  &  Hobsbs.  —   Bail.  Bfmt,  Rooms, 

Gabs.  Per  mile  Is.,  eaeh  addit.  Vs^*  ^^'\  P®'  Vshr.  Is.,  each  addit. 
1/4  hr.  6d. 

Tramways  run  from  Queen  Square,  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  to 
Tettenfiall  (p.  261),  Bilston,  Willenhall  (every  20  min.),  and  JSedgUy.  -^ 
Omnibus  to  Penn,  five  times  daily. 

Theatre,  at  tlie  corner  of  Qarriok  St.  and  Cleveland  Road.  Theatrical 
performances  are  also  given  in  the  Exchange. 

Railway  Stations.  North  Western  Jc  Midland,  at  the  foot  of  Lichfield 
St.;  Oreat  Western,  in  Sun  St.,  near  the  other.  The  former  station  is 
known  as  the  high-level,  the  latter  as  the  low-level  station. 

Wolverhampton y  the  largest  town  in  Staffordshire,  with  85,000 
inhab.,  derives  its  name  from  Wnlfruna,  sister  of  Ethelred  II.,  who 
founded  a  college  here  in  996.  It  is  the  oapital  of  the  ^ Black  Coun- 
try\  an  extensive  coal  and  iron  mining  district,  in  which  vegeta- 
tion is  almost  entirely  replaced  hy  heaps  of  slag  and  cinders.  It 
lies,  however,  on  the  verge  of  this  district,  and  the  country  to  the 
N.  and  W.  are  of  the  normal  and  pleasanter  green  hue.  The  special 
manufactures  of  "Wolverhampton  are  locks  (370,000  a  week),  tin- 
plate,  and  japanned  goods.  The  well-known  lock-manufactory  of 
the  Messrs.  Chubb  is  open  to  visitors  daily,  except  Sat.,  10-1  and 
2-6.    Wolverhampton  is  also  an  Important  agricultural  market. 

The  most  interesting  building  in  Wolverhampton  is  the  vener- 
Me  *Chnrch  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  market-place,  a  handsome  Gothic 
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structure  of  the  13-1 6th  cent.,  occupying  the  site  of  a  ehuieh  of  the 
10th  cent,  and  recently  restored.  It  was  formerly  a  collegiate 
establishment.  Bishop  Hall  (d.  1656)  -was  one  of  its  prebendaries. 
Tlie  Intbkiok  contains  a  stone  pulpit  of  the  i5th  cent.,  an  ancient 
font,  and  several  old  monuments,  including  that  .of  Col.' Lane,  who  help- 
ed Charles  II.  to  escape  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  (1661)  and  shared 
his  hiding>place  in  the  royal  oak  at  Boscobel  (see  below),  and  a  bronze 
statue  of  Admiral  Leveson  (temp.  Charles  l.)i  by  Le  Sueur.  The  stained- 
glass  windows  are  modern  —  In  the  Churchyard  is  a  rudely-carved  cross 
or  pillar,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure.  The  Tower  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  Black  Country,  the  blazing  furnaces  of  which  present 
a  most  weird  spectacle  after  dark. 

The  Town  Hall,  in  North  Street,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
modern  building  in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  Mansard  roof;  the  Free 
Library  and  Exchange  also  deserve  notice.  In  Lichfield  Street 
is  the  Art  Qallery,  containing  the  fine  Cartwright  Collection  of 
Pictures  and  other  objects  of  art.  The  Blue  Coat  School  dates  from 
the  18th  century.  The  Orphan  Asylum  is  a  handsome  Elizabethan 
structure  (250  children).  Near  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  a  Statue  of 
the  Right  Hon.  C,  P.  Villiersy  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  anti-com- 
law  agitation,  who  has  represented  Wolverhampton  in  parliament 
since  1838.  Queen  Square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  equestrian 
Statue  of  Prince  Albert y  by  Thomycroft.  There  is  also  a  Public  Park. 
The  elder  Edwin  Booth,  the  tragedian,  was  originally  an  artisan 
in  Wolverhampton,  working  in  the  *01d  Hall  Tin  Factory'. 

Environs.  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  W.,  on  the  road  to  Shifnal  (see  below), 
is  the  pretty  village  of  Tttteihall,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  curious 
stained-glass  window.  In  the  churchyard  are  some  fine  yews.  —  Boscc^el, 
.where  Charles  II.  lay  in  hiding  after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  under  the 
care  of  'Unparalleled  PendrelV,  is  8  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Wolverhampton 
and  2  H.  to  the  K.  of  Albrighton  (see  below).  The  royal  oak  has  now 
disappeared,  but  a  hiding-place  in  the  floor  is  shown  in  which  the  king 
was  concealed.  —  Longer  excursions  may  be  made  to  (10  M.)  Enville, 
with  its  beautiful  gardens,  Bridge/iorth,  and  Hagley, 

From  Wolvekhampton  to  Staffosd,  16  M.,  L.  N.W.  Railway  in  •/«  hr. 
(fares  2».  9d.,  2«.,  i$.  dyzd.).  Beyond  (3  M.)  FourAshea  the  railway  intersects 
the  old  Eoman  Wailing  Street  —  7  M.  Penkridye,  with  a  handsome  red 
church  (right).  At  (16  M.)  Stafford  we  reach  the  main  L.K.W.  line  (see 
p.  346). 

Beyond  Wolverhampton  the  train  passes  Codsall ,  Albrighton, 
and  (25  M.)  Shifnal  (Jerningham  Arms),  a  picturesque  little  town 
with  half-timbered  houses  and  a  fine  church.  To  the  E.  Is  *.Tong 
Church,  a  singularly  pure  example  of  early  Perp.  (1401-11). 

32  M.  Wellington  (Wrekin  Hotel),  a  nail-making  town  of 
6200  inhab.,  lies  21/2  M.  from  the  N.  base  of  the  Wrekin  (1320  ft.), 
a  solitary  hill  of  trap  rock ,  which  has  for  some  time  been  conspic- 
uous to  the  left.  The  top,  on  which  are  some  fortified  remains, 
commands  an  extensive  ♦View. 

Fkom  Wbllinoton  to  Mahkbt  Dratton,  29  M.,  railway  in  Va'A  br. 
(fares  3s.  6d.,  2s.  6d.,  is.  i^J-id.).  Unimportant  stations.  From  Market  Drayton 
(Corbet  Arms)  lines  go  on  to  Crewe  (p.  345)  and  Stoke  (p.  346). 

Wellington  is  also  connected  by  railway  with  Coalbrookdale ,  Much 
Wenlock  (p.  181),  and  Craven  Arms  (p.  180). 
Farther  on  the  train  crosses  the  Severn. 
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42  M.  Shrewsbury  (Raven^  Castle  St,  R.  &  A.  4s.,  table  d'h6te 
4«.;  Lion,  Wyle  Cop;  George j  Crown;  Clarendon),  the  county-town 
ot  Shropehire  or  Salop ,  an  ancient  place  of  26,480  Inhab.,  witb 
narrow  steep  streets  and  quaint  old  houses,  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  hill  surrounded  on  tbree  sides  by  tbe  Seyern.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  Scrohhtibyrig ,  an  appellation  meaning  wooded  hill  (comp. 
'shrub',  *scrub'),  assigned  to  the  British  town  found  by  the  Saxons 
on  this  spot.  As  an  important  position  on  the  Welsh  march,  it  was 
formerly  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  few  traces  remain.  The 
Severn  is  crossed  here  by  two  bridges,  the  Welsh  and  the  English. 
Shrewsbury  is  celebrated  for  its  cakes,  and  visitors  may  still  enjoy 
'a  Shrewsbury  cake  of  Pallin*s  own  make'  (^Ingoldshy  Legends^), 
Not  more  than  half-a-day  need  be  devoted  to  Shrewsbury. 

Above  us,  to  the  left  as  we  quit  the  station,  rises  the  Castle, 
originally  founded  by  a  vassal  of  William  the  Conqueror  (entrance 
by  a  gate  on  the  left,  just  beyond  the  Prtibyttrian  Church), 

On  reaching  the  fine  inner  gate  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  mansion  form- 
ed out  of  the  ancient  keep.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the  interior, 
hut  may  follow  the  path  to  the  right,  leading  to  a  modem  Waich  Tower, 
which  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Severn  and  the  country  round 
Shrewsbury.  —  The  walk  outside  the  N.  wall  of  the  castle  -  enclosure 
leads  to  a  covered  bridge  communicating  with  the  station. 

To  the  right,  opposite  the  church,  is  the  Free  Library,  with  anti- 
quities f rom  Wroxeter,  etc.  —  A  little  farther  on,  a  street  diverging 
from  Castle  St.  leads  to  the  *Cliurch  of  St.  Mary,  with  its  lofty 
spire,  which  we  enter  by  the  porch  on  the  N.  side.  The  architecture 
is  of  various  periods,  ranging  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendicular. 

The  '^Interior,  with  its  fine  stained  glass,  is  more  pleasing  than  the 
exterior.  The  Ifave  is  late-Norman,  the  Trcmtept  E.  E.,  and  the  Trtnity 
Chapel  (to  the  S.  of  the  choir)  Perp.  (15th  cent.).  The  last  contains  a 
monument  of  the  14th  cent,  and  a  memorial  to  Biehop  Samuel  Butler  (d. 
1840;  see  p.  263);  and  in  the  Chantry  Chapel,  on  the  17.  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  the  tomb  of  Admiral  Benbow  (d.  1702).  The  ceiling  is  of  oak. 
The  Jesse  Window,  at  the  E.  end,  dates  from  the  i4th  century. 

On  leaving  St.  Mary's  we  pass  the  Salopian  Infirmary  and  the 
churches  of  St,  Alkmund  and  St.  Julian,  and  then  descend  to  the 
S.  (left),  through  the  steep  Wyle  Cop,  to  the  English  Bridge  over 
the  Severn.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  follow  the  road  in  a  straight  direc- 
tion, passing  under  the  railway,  to  the  ^Abbey  Charch,  which  is  in 
part  a  Norman  structure  and  belonged  to  a  monastery  built  by  the 
founder  of  the  castle.  Among  its  chief  features  are  the  fine  W. 
window  (Perp.)  and  the  recessed  Norman  doorway.  The  interior 
contains  some  interesting  monuments.  In  front  of  the  church  is  the 
Holy  Cross^  and  to  the  S.  of  it,  in  a  coal-yard,  is  the  fine  Stone  Pul- 
pit of  the  Refectory,  almost  the  only  relic  of  the  monastic  buildings. 
On  recrossing  the  bridge  we  turn  to  the  left  (Beeches  Lane) 
and  follow  the  line  of  the  Town  Walls ,  passing  the  only  remaining 
tower  and  the  handsome  Eye  ^  Ear  Hospital ,  to  St,  Chad's  Church, 
a  large  circular  building  of  the  end  of  last  century.  Opposite  Is 
the  *Quarry,  a  park  on  the  Severn,  with  fine  lime-trees. 
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We  may  follow  the  walk  along  the  rirer  to  the  WeUh  Bridge^ 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  and  return  through  the  Mardol  to  the 
centre  of  the  town.  —  The  Market  Hall,  in  a  square  off  the  High 
St.,  is  an  EUzahethan  edifice  of  1596;  opposite  to  it  is  a  statue  of 
Lord  Clive  (d.  1774),  by  Marochettl.  At  the  beginning  of  the  High 
St.  are  two  interesting  half-timbered  houses,  one  bearing  the  date 
1691.  At  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the  left,  diverges  ^Butcher's 
Rovfj  an  admirable  example  of  the  street-architecture  of  the  15th 
century.  Many  of  the  other  private  houses  of  Shrewsbury  preserve 
their  medisBval  aspect  substantially  unchanged. 

The  Orammar  School  of  Shrewsbury,  founded  by  Edward  VI., 
ranks  among  the  best  public  schools  of  England.  Bishop  Samuel 
Butler  was  at  one  time  head-master  here,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
Wycherley,  and  Judge  Jeffreys  were  pupils.  The  handsome  new 
buildings  of  the  school  are  in  the  suburb  of  Kifhgslandy  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Severn,  opposite  the  Quarry  (p.  263).  Farquhar  wrote 
his  comedy  of  *The  Recruiting  Officer*  at  the  Raven  Hotel  (p.  262). 

Environs.  Battl^eld  Churchy  372  H.  to  the  17.  of  Shrewsbury,  marks 
the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Henry  IV.  overthrew  Hotspur  and  his 
allies  in  1403.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Sir  John  Falstaff  fought  *a 
long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock'.  About  l*/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town  is 
Shelton  Oaky  a  fine  but  now  decayed  tree,  45  ft.  in  girth,  from  which 
Owen  Glendower  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  tiie  contest.  — 
The  ruins  of  Haughmond  Abbey  ^  4  H.  to  the  K.  E.,  founded  about  1100, 
deserve  a  visit.  They  are  in  a  mixed  Norman  and  Pointed  style  \  the  nave 
of  the  church  has  an  oaken  roof.  Haughmond  Sill  affords  a  fine  view  of 
Shrewsbury.  —  About  6  M.  to  the  8.  E.  lies  Wroxeter,  with  the  interest- 
ing remains  of  the  Roman  city  of  Uriconiumy  a  'British  Pompeii\  forming 
an  enclosure  with  a  circumference  of  about  3  H.  It  is  bellevea  to  have 
been  burned  by  the  West  Saxons  in  the  6th  cent.,  and  the  skeletons  of 
three  persons  overtaken  by  the  flames  have  been  discovered  among  the 
ruins.  Many  of  the  antiquities  found  here  are  now  in  the  Shrewsbury 
Museum  (p.  26^.  —  At  Aeion  Bvmell,  8  M.  to  the  8.  E.,  is  an  old  castle 
in  which  Edward  I.  held  a  parliament  in  12^.  The  church,  restored  in 
1860,  is  a  good  specimen  of  E.E.  work,  inclining  to  Decorated.  The  road 
to  Acton  Bumell  passes  (6  M.)  Pitchford  Bally  a  quaint  half-timbered  man- 
sion of  the  10th  century.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Ocndwtr  Hall^ 
Buildtoat  Abb^g  (13  M.),  the  Wrekin  (p.  261).  Stokuav  CatUe  (p.  181),  ete. 

From  Shrewsbury  to  ffere/ord,  see  p.  IttO;  to  Chester,  see  E.  89.  — 
Shrewsbury  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Central  Wales, 
see  B.  38. 

38.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Aberystwith.  Central  Wales. 

81  H.  GAHBBiAir  Railway  in  di/i4  hrs.  (fares  ibt.  6d.,  10<.  6dr.,  6s.  Q^td.). 
This  line  crosses  the  centre  of  Wales,  and  has  direct  connection  from  various 
points  with  the  Southern  Welsh  places  described  in  BB.  24-29  and  the 
Northern  Welsh  places  of  R.  40. 

On  leaving  Shrewsbury  the  train  crosses  the  Severn  and  rans 
almost  due  west.  From  (5  M.)  Hanwood  a  branch-line  diverges  on 
the  left  to  Mif%Mterley.  Near  (15  M.)  MidcUetown  yre  skirt  the  base 
of  the  Breidden  HiUs  (to  the  right;  p.  264).  At  (17  M.)  Butting- 
ton  Junction  we  join  the  main  Cambrian  line. 

20  M.  Welshpool  (Royal  Oak;  Bail.  Refre$hmt.  Rooms),  a  small 
town  with  6000  inhab.,  situated  near  the  Severn,  which  here  be- 
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comes  navigable  for  barges.  It  contains  the  Powytland  Museum 
(10-4,  3d.;  Sat,  1-4,  free),  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
flannel.  Fine  view  f^om  the  churchyard. 

About  1  M.  to  tbe  8.  of  Welshpool  stands  *Pow7B  Oastle  (shown  in 
the  absence  of  the  family),  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Fowls,  called 
by  the  Welsh  Castell  Ooeh  (t. «.  Bed  Castle)  from  the  colour  of  the  sand- 
stone of  which  it  is  built.  It  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent.,  but  has  been 
much  added  to  and  modernised.  The  fine  gateway  is  flanked  by  two 
massive  round  towers.  The  castle  contains  some  good  portraits  and 
tapestry  and  a  valuable  collection  of  Indian  curiosities  brought  home 
by  Lord  Cllve,  an  ancestor  of  the  Earl.  The  state-bedroom  is  still  kept 
exactly  as  it  was  when  once  occupied  by  Oharles  II.  The  beautiful  Park 
is  open  to  the  public  (entrance  in  the  main  street  of  Welshpool)  (  fine 
view  from  the  terraces  in  front  of  the  castle. 

Among  the  other  excursions  that  may  be  made  from  Welshpool  are 
those  to  OuiitJUld,  S  M.  to  the  K.,  with  a  fine  old  church ;  to  the  water- 
fall of  the  Bhiw,  near  Berrisw,  AVa  H.  to  the  S.,  and  on  to  0  H.)  Moni- 
gomerjf  (see  below)*,  and  to  the  i^.E.  to  (A  U.)  the  Breidden  HilU,  the 
highest  summit  of  which,  Moel-if-Ofilfa ,  attains  a  height  of  1900  ft.  On 
Breidden  Bill  (1200  ft.)  is  a  pillar  commemorating  Bodney^s  victory  over 
the  French  in  1782  (view).  Nearly  all  the  hills  near  Welshpool  are  sur- 
mounted with  remains  of  ancient  fortifications. 

Faou  WsLSHPooL  TO  OswESTBT  AND  GoBowEN,  lO'/s  M.,  railway  in 
"MV*  ^'-  (fares  3s.  Od.,  2*.  d.,  is.  V/td.).  This  line  passes  through  a  pretty 
district,  which  would  repay  the  pedestrian,  who,  however,  should  make  a 
detour  through  the  glen  of  the  Tanat.  From  (10  M.)  Llanymyneeh  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (9  M.)  Llanfyllin  (Wynnstay  Arms),  celebrated  for 
its  ales  and  sweet  bells.  It  is  the  nearest  station  to  (10  H.)  *P%styll  Rhaiadr^ 
the  highest  waterfall  in  Wales ,  the  route  to  which  passes  through  (6  M.) 
Llanrhaiadf^yf^Mcchnant  (Wynnstay  Arms).  —  18  M.  Oswestry  (Wynnstay 
Arms;  Queen's;  Rait.  Refreshmt.  Rooms)  ^  an  interesting  old  town  with 
8U00  inhab.  and  a  picturesque  church-tower.  At  Old  Oswestry  is  a  British 
Gamp.  Oswestry  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  Pistyll 
Rhaiadr  (see  above);  a  brake  runs  twice  weekly  (Wed.  &  Sat.)  in  summer 
to  (14  M.)  LlanrJuiiadr  (see  above;  fare  2«.,  return  3».).  —  At  (19»ifeM.) 
Oobowen  we  reach  the  railway  from  Shrewsbury  to  Chester  (see  B.  o9). 

26  M.  Montgomery.  The  small  town  of  Montgomery  (Oreen 
Dragonjj  which  lies  2  M.  to  the  S.  E.  of  the  station,  is  interesting 
for  the  finely-situated  ruins  of  the  old  *Ciistlej  dating  from  the  11th 
century.  An  extensive  British  Camp  on  an  adjoining  hill  commands 
a  fine  view.    The  Church  contains  some  old  monuments. 

Offa'B  Dyke,  a  boundary  -  wall  erected  by  King  Oflfa  of  Mercia  (8th 
cent.),  and  extending  from  Flintshire  to  the  mouth  of  the  Wye  (p.  174), 
passes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Montgomery  (to  the  E.)  and  may  be  con- 
veniently visited  thence. 

From  (30  M.)  Ahermule  a  short  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left 
to  Kerry ^  with  an  interesting,  partly  Norman  church.  —  34  M. 
Newtown  (Boar's  Head),  a  flannel-manufacturing  town  with  7170 
inhabitants.  The  new  church  contains  a  fine  screen  removed  from 
the  old  church.  Bobert  Owen  (1771-1868),  the  Socialist,  was 
born,  died,  and  is  buried  here.  —  About  1  M.  to  the  S. ,  on  the 
road  to  Builth,  is  a  fine  waterfall,  75  ft.  high. 

38 V2  M.  Moat  Lane  (Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms) ,  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Llanidloes,  Builth,  Brecon,  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  (see 
p.  203).  —  From  (40  M.)  Caersws  a  mineral  line  runs  to  the  once 
celebrated  Van  Lead  Mines,    The  line  now  quits  the  Severn  and 
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enters  the  pretty  wooded  -valley  of  the  Camo.  About  IY2  M.  to 
the  N.B.  of  (45  M.)  Camo  lie  three  picturesque  little  lakes.  We 
now  cross  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (690  ft.).  —  62  M.  Lktn- 
hrynmair;  5  M.  to  the  S.  is  the  beautiful  ♦Waterfall  of  the 
Tipymyn,  140  ft.  high.  —  From  (66V2M.)  Cemmea  Road  (Dovey 
Hotel)  a  short  branch- line  runs  through  the  pretty  valley  of  the 
-Dovey  to  (7  M.)  Dincu  Mawddvoy  (Buckley  Arms). 

About  IV2  H.  to  the  S.  E.  of  Dinas  Kawddwy  is  Mallwyd  (Peniarth 
Arms),  a  charmingly-situated  village,  with  some  fine  yews  in  the  church- 
yard. Walkers  may  go  on  from  Dinas  Kawddwyto  (7M.)the  Crot$  Foxe$ 
Inn  (p.  298)  and  (1  V2  ^')  Dolgelley  (p.  297)  ^  or  they  may  cross  the  Bwlch-y- 
Oroes  Fobs  to  (1  M.)  Llanuwehllyn  (p.  902). 

6IV2  ^>  Kaohynlleth  (Lion,  R.  &  A.  4«.;  Queen's,  near  the 
station;  RcUl.  Refreshment  Rooms),  pronounced  MachinthUth,  a 
small  town  with  2000  inhab.,  believed  to  be  the  Roman  Maglona, 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Dovey,  at  the  foot  of  the  Arran-y-Oessel 
(2226  ft.).  It  affords  convenient  headquarters  for  excursions,  owing 
to  its  central  situation  and  extensive  rail  way-communications;  but 
the  want  of  a  good  hotel  is  a  drawback.  The  Ashing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  good.  The  Welsh  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry, 
Plas  Machynlleth,  adjoins  the  town  on  the  S. 

Among  the  favourite  points  within  easy  reach  are  Barmouth  (p.  294), 
Dolgelley  (p.  298),  Cader  Idris  (p.  901),  Hallwyd  (see  ahove),  LlyfnantGJen 
(p.  266),  Llanidloes  (p.  203),  Plinlimmon  (see  below),  and  Aberyatwith  (p.  267). 
The  finest  short  excursion  is  to  take  the  train  to  Glandovey  (p.  26o),  and 
walk  back  to  (9  M.)  Machynlleth  (see  below). 

From  Hachynlleth  a  short  railway  threads  a  pretty  valley  to  Gorria 
or  Abereorris  (Braieh  Ooch  /»»,  rustic),  whence  a  pleasant  walk  may  be 
taken  to  (11  H.)  Dolgelley.  The  first  part  of  the  road,  as  we  ascend 
to  the  col  (660  ft.),  whence  Cader  Idris  is  well  seen,  is  flanked  with 
slate-quarries.  When  the  Tal-y-Llyn  valley  is  reached  we  turn  to  the 
right.  The  road  skirts  the  E.  cliffs  of  Cader  Idris,  and  beyond  another 
col  reaches  the  Oro$i  Foxes  Inn,  Thence  to  (8V2  H.)  DolgtlUif,  see  p.  298. 
[A  public  conveyance  plies  from  Corris  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (p.  266).] 

The  road  from  Hachynlleth  to  (20  H.)  Llanidloes  (p.  208)  is  pretty  at 
each  end,  but  dull  in  the  middle.  The  only  house  of  entertainment  is 
the  (12  M.)  atay-orLiUle  Inn. 

The  ascent  of  Plinlimmon  (2460  ft.) ,  which  lies  about  10  H.  to  the 
S.  of  Machynlleth,  may  be  made  from  the  head  of  the  Llyfnant  vaUey. 
The  view  is  disappointing,  and  the  mountain  has  been  described  as  'sodden 
dreariness".  Dujfrpn  Oastell  Inn  is  SVz  H.  to  the  8.  of  the  summit,  on 
the  high-road  between  Llanidloes  and  DeviVs  Bridge. 

The  road  from  Machynlleth  to  (18  M.)  Aberystwith  (p.  267)  is  not  of  great 
interest,  but  walkers  will  be  repaid  by  going  as  far  as  Llanflihangel  (p.  266), 
with  digressions  to  the  Lly/nant  Valley  (see  p.  266)  and  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  263), 
the  grave  of  the  Welsh  Homer  (in  all  about  8  M.).  The  route  recom- 
mended is  as  follows.  We  follow  the  hill-road  to  ^M.)  Qlas-Pwll  (see  p.  266), 
but  just  before  reaching  it  diverge  to  the  left  to  (1  M.)  OaUt^-Bladur 
Farm  (p.  266)  for  a  view  of  JHstyll-p-Llyn  (p.  266).  From  the  farm  we 
descend  into  the  valley  at  the  "Rhaiadr  Qorge,  and  follow  the  track 
leading  down  the  stream  to  the  (4  M.)  main  road,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
valley.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  passing  Olandovey  Station, 
Glandovey  Oastle,  and  (2  M.)  Eglwys  Fach,  At  Furnace,  1/3  ^*  farther 
on,  we  leave  the  high-road  and  proceed  through  the  main  valley  (left), 
in  a  due  S.  direction ,  to  (8  M.)  Bedd  Taliesin  (p.  266).  Thence  we  may 
either  proceed  to  the  right  to  (1  M.)  Tre  Taliesin  (Inn),  on  the  main  road, 
or  continue  in  a  straight  direction  to  (2  M.)  Tal-y-Bont  (Hotel),  which  also 
lies  on  the  main  road,  3  M.  to  the  K.  of  Llanjiha»9^i  (P-  ^3)* 
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The  train  now  descendB  the  green  valley  of  the  Vyfi.  or  Dovey. 
At  (66V2  ^0  Oiandovey  Junction  (Rail.  BetreBhment  Rooms)  the 
line  forks ,  the  left  branch  going  to  AheryBtivith,  and  the  right 
branch  running  N.  to  Barmouth  (p.  294). 

FsoM  Glandovkt  Jukction  to  Bakmouth,  22  M.,  railway  in  1  hx. 
(fares  is,  2d.,  2«.  iCkf.,  is.  91/2 d.).  TMs  beautiful  Une  skirts  the  coast  nearly 
the  whole  way.  The  yiew,  to  the  left,  of  the  estuary  of  the  Dovey  is  fine 
at  high-tide.  —  6  M.  Aberdovey  (Dovep;  Raven  f  ^riianma)^  a  small  water- 
ing-place at  the  mouth  of  the  Dovey,  with  good  sands  and  a  mild  cli- 
mate. The  line  here  turns  to  the  N.  —  10  M.  Towyn  (Corbet  Amu; 
Cambrian)^  a  popular  sea-bathing  resort,  with  an  ancient  church,  which 
has  been  partly  rebuilt.  It  contains  *St.  Cadfan's  8tone%  a  time-worn 
relic,  with  an  inscription  that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  deciphered. 
[A  short  railway,  starting  from  the  Pendre  Station^  1  If.  to  the  E.  of  the 
Cambrian  station,  runs  from  Towyn  to  (7  U.)  Ahergynoltoyn^  about  8Vs  H. 
beyond  which  is  Tal-y-Llyn  Sotel^  a  faTourite  resort  of  anglers,  on  a 
lake  at  the  8.  base  of  Cader  Idris,  which  may  be  ascended  hence  by 
active  climbers  in  2Vs  hrs.  The  route  follows  a  small  valley  to  Llpn-y-Cat 
(p.  301),  whence  a  steep  climb  brings  us  direct  to  the  top.]  —  Beyond 
Towyn  Coder  Idris  soon  comes  into  view  to  the  right.  IS'/s  M.  Xfopyw^wrtl. 
—  20  M.  Barmouth  Jvnetionj  and  thence  (to  22  M.)  Barmouth,  see  p.  294. 

From  GlandoYey  Junction  the  Aberystwith  train  descends  the 
left  bank  of  the  Dovey  to  (66V2  M.)  Olandovey.  Above  the  station 
is  the  pretty  little  Olandovey  Castle, 

•FbOM  G1.AXDOVBY  TO  MaCHTNLLSTH  by  THB  LlYFNANT  QlBN  and  PI8TYLL- 

y-Llyn,  9  H.  This  walk  (comp.  p.  266)  is  especially  beautiful  in  autumn. 
From  the  station  we  follow  the  high-road  to  Hachvnlleth  for  y%  M.,  and 
then  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  (sign-post,  ^Llyfnant  Valley").  At  the 
(i/s  M.)  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  track  ascends  through  a  beauti- 
fully wooded  valley,  and  then  descends  to  (2i/s^  H.)  Oku-Pwll,  a  small 
house  embosomed  among  trees.  At  Olui-Pwll  we  cross  a  foot-bridge  over 
a  tributary  brook  and  Immediately  reach  another  bridge  over  the  main 
stream.  The  fall  of  Cwm  Rhaiadr  lies  to  our  right,  about  s/4  U.  up  this 
stream,  the  best  route  ascending  on  the  right  bank  (•'.  e.  to  our  left  as 
we  ascend).  The  gorge  with  the  fall  is  very  picturesque.  Instead  of 
returning  to  the  road  at  Qlas-Pwll  we  may  scramble  up  the  high  ride  of 
the  gorge  and  so  reach  the  road  on  the  K.  side  of  the  valley,  by  which 
we  proceed  to  the  right  to  0/«  M.)  Qallt-y-Bladw  Farm,  [If  we  return  to 
the  road  at  Glas-PwU,  we  follow  it  for  150  yds.,  and  then  turn  to  the 
right  to  reach  the  farm.]  Near  this  farm  we  obtain  the  best  view  of  the 
fall  of  PistylUy-Llyn,  which  lies  about  iVs  M.  to  the  S.  •,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  go  nearer.  We  now  return  to  the  (1  M.)  Machynlleth  road,  which  leads 
to  the  N.  of  Glas-PwU.  After  about  IV4  M.,  at  the  foot  of  a  descent, 
we  cross  a  stream  and  ascend  the  middle  track,  avoiding  those  which  lead 
to  the  right  and  left  through  gates.  After  6  min.  we  pass  some  cottages 
on  the  right  and  soon  obtain  a  view  of  the  Dovey  valley  to  the  left.  The 
road  then  dips  once  more,  but  re-ascends  to  the  OV<i  M.)  point  from  which 
we  make  our  final  descent  to  the  high-road  through  the  Dovey  valley. 
Machynlleth  soon  comes  into  sight;  and  a  well-marked  footpath  to  the 
right,  at  a  cottage,  cuts  off  a  comer.  —  1  M.  Machynlleth,  see  p.  2^. 

The  train  now  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  Dovey  Estuary,  the  at- 
tractions of  which  vary  with  the  state  of  the  tide.  —  73  Jtf.  Borth 
(Borth  Hotel),  a  small  watering-place,  with  a  good  sandy  beach* 
A  walk  may  be  taken  from  Borth  to  (6  M.)  Bedd  TaUesin  (p.  366), 
with  the  burial  cairn  of  TaUesin,  the  greatest  of  the  Welsh  bards 
(6th  cent.).  —  751/2  M.  LlanfQiangel  (p.  265),  a  pretty  little  spot; 
77  M.  Bow  Street,  The  train  now  makes  a  wide  sweep  to  the  left 
and  enters  (81  M.)  Ahefystwith  from  the  S.E. 
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Aberystwitli  (^Queen's;  BeUevue^  both  facing  the  sea,  R.  &  A. 
4«.,  table  d'hote  4«.  6d ;  *Lion  or  OogerddanArms,  an  old-fashioned 
houBe;  Talbot,  theie  iwo  in  the  town;  Lodging  Houses) ,  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Ystwiih  and  Rheidol,  which  here  unite  just 
before  entering  the  sea,  is  a  watering-place  with  6660  inhabitants. 
The  beach,  which  is  well  adapted  for  bathing  and  yields  cornelians, 
agates,  and  other  pebbles,  is  flanked  by  a  Marine  Promenade^  end- 
ing at  a  pier.  To  the  S.W.,  on  a  rocky  promontory  descending 
abruptly  to  the  sea,  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  Ccutle,  erected  by  Gil- 
bert de  Strongbow  at  the  beginning  of  the  12th  cent.,  and  Anally 
destroyed  by  Cromwell.  The  grounds  afford  an  admirable  view  of 
the  Welsh  mountains,  including  (in  clear  weather)  Snowdon.  Ad- 
joining the  castle  grounds  stands  the  University  College  of  Wales 
(150  students),  opened  in  1872,  burned  down  in  1885,  and  since 
rebuilt.  It  is  an  imposing  though  somewhat  irregular  building 
with  large  laboratories,  etc.  The  churchyard  contains  some  old 
tombs  with  quaint  epitaphs.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  bay  rises  the 
Pen  Qlais  or  Constitution  Hill  (450  ft),  and  1  M.  to  the  S.  of 
the  town  is  Pen  Dinas  (400  ft.J,  two  good  points  of  view.  The 
column  on  the  top  of  the  latter  is  to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  Most  of  the  lead  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  are  closed 
owing  to  the  low  price  of  lead. 

The  country  round  Aberyatwith  ia  unattractive,  but  walks  may  be 
taken  to  (274  M.)  AUt-Wen  and  (5  M.)  TtoU  Twno^  or  the  Monfa  Cave^  both 
on  the  coast  to  the  S.j  to  Llanbadr-Fawr^  with  its  fine  church,  1  M.  in- 
land ;  and  to  Nant  Eos,  4  H.  to  the  S.E.  A  railway-excursion  may  also 
be  made  to  Strata  Florida  (p.  206). 

Ko  one  should  miss  the  excursion  to  (12  H.)  the  Devit$  Bridge,  to 
which  brakes  ply  daily  in  summer  (return-fare  4«.),  returning  (16  M.)  vid 
Pont  Erwyd.  The  direct  road  follows  the  ridge  on  the  8.  side  of  the 
valley  of  the  Eheidol,  affording  pleasant  views.  The  brakes  stop  at  the 
Bafod  ArtM  Motel  (B.,  A.,  &.  B.  bi.\  cold  luncheon  2<.))  close  to  the 
bridge.  The  ^Pont-y-Mynach ,  or  Devir»  Bridge,  is  a  small  bridge  con- 
stucted  by  the  monks  of  Strata  Florida  in  the  11th  or  i2th  cent,  over  the 
deep  gorge  of  the  Mynach,  at  its  junction  with  the  wooded  yalley  of  the  ' 
Rheidol.  Both  rivers  form  beautiful  waterfalls  near  the  mnction.  The 
old  bridge  is  now  surmounted  by  another  added  in  1753,  but  is  well 
seen  from  below.  Most  of  the  best  view-points  are  within  the  grounds 
of  the  hotel,  for  admission  to  which  a  fee  of  1».  is  charged.  Walkers 
should  visit  the  *i*ar»Of»'«  Bridge^  which  spans  the  Bheidol  gorge  IV2  H. 
farther  up  (to  the  N.)-  On  the  road  just  above  (on  the  left  bank)  is  the 
church  of  Yspytty  Cynfyn,  which  the  excursion  -  brakes  pass  on  their 
return  to  Aberystwith;  and  IV2M.  farther  on  is  Ponl  ^rt^d  (Inn),  in  front 
of  which  the  river  flows  through  a  rocky  'gut',  forming  falls  of  some  size 
after  rain.  The  rest  of  the  road  to  Aberystwith  is  through  a  somewhat 
bleak  district,  disfigured  by  numerous  lead-mines.  —  About  4  U.  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  Devil's  Bridge  is  Hafod,  a  large  mansion  in  a  well-wooded 
park.  Near  it  is  the  church  of  Eglwyt-Netoydd,  containing  a  fine  monu- 
ment by  Chantrey.  From  Hafod  we  may  descend  the  valley  of  the  Y$tu>ith, 
passing  Pont  Rhyd-y-Oroea  (Inn),  to  (7V«  M.)  Trawscoed,  whence  we  may 
cetum  to  Aberystwith  by  train.  —  Straia  Florida  (p.  20$)  is  6  M.  to  the  9. 
of  Hafod. 

A  mail-cart  runs  daily  from  Aberystwith  to  (18  M.) -4&«rayro»  (p.  208). 

Prom  Aberystwith  to  Carnarvon,  comp.  BR.  40b  and  40c. 
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39.  From  Shrewsbury  to  Chester. 

a.  Vid  Whitchurch. 

43  U.  L.  N.  W.  Railway  in  1V«-2V4  brfl.  (fares  6«.  lOd.,  ht.  2d.,  3s.  2ytd.). 

The  first  stations  are  Hadnall,  YoHoriy  and  (12  M.)  Wem,  The 
notorious  Judge  Jeffreys  (1643-89)  was  created  Baron  Wem  by 
James  II.  —  21^2 ^-  Whitcliaroli  (Victoria;  Swan),  a  town  with 
4000  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  the  Cambrian  Railway  to  Whitting- 
ton  and  Oswestry  (p.  264)  and  of  the  L.  N.  W.  line  to  Crewe 
(p.  346).  The  church  contains  a  monument  of  Talbot,  first  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  killed  at  Bordeaux  in  1453.  About  4  M.  to  the  N.  £. 
is  Combermere  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Viscount  Combermerei  with  a 
fine  park  (open  to  visitors)  and  a  large  lake  or  mere,  the  pike- 
fishing  in  which  is  famous.  —  The  following  stations  are  unimpor- 
tant. —  43  M.  Chester,  see  p.  269. 

b.  Vid  Buabon. 

42  M.  Railway  (Or^at  Western)  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  6*.  10<f.,  5*.  2d,, 
Bs.  2y2d.).  This  line,  skirting  the  eastern  margin  of  North  Wales,  is  more 
attractive  than  the  one  above  described,  especially  in  the  Dee  valley. 

The  train  leaves  the  Severn  to  the  left  and  crosses  the  battle- 
field of  Shrewsbury  (p.  263).  Beyond  (71/4  M.)  Baschurch,  a  village 
with  remains  of  a  British  hill-fort,  we  traverse  a  flat  and  marshy 
district.  The  Breidden  Hills  are  visible  in  the  distance,  with  Rod- 
ney's monument  (p.  264).  —  From  (16  M.)  WhitUngton,  a  prettily- 
situated  village,  with  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  a  pleasant  excur- 
sion may  be  made  to  Ellesmere,  8  M.  to  the  N.,  with  a  small  lake. 

Near  (18  M.)  Oobowen,  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Oswestry  and 
Welshpool  (see  p.  264),  we  cross  Wait'^s  Dyke,  an  embankment  re- 
sembling Offa's  Dyke,  and  supposed  like  it  to  have  been  erected  by 
the  Mercian  Saxons  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Britons.  Near 
(20  M.)  Preeagweene  the  train  crosses  the  charming  valley  of  the 
Ceiriog,  here  the  boundary  between  Shropshire  and  Wales,  by  a 
viaduct  100  ft.  high.  —  21 1/4  M.  Chirk  (♦Hand  Hotel),  a  prettily- 
situated  village  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Ceiriog. 

To  reach  Chirk  Cattle  (p.  306)  from  the  hotel  we  follow  the  main 
street  and  turn  to  the  right  at  the  post-of  Ace,  avoiding  the  descent  to  the 
left.  We  then  pass  a  new  road  to  the  right,  and,  after  again  avoiding  a 
descent  to  the  left,  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  park-gate.  To  the  left  of 
the  road  we  have  a  view  of  the  fine  aqueduct  and  viaduct  crossing  the 
valley  of  the  Ceiriog  (see  p.  307).  There  is  also  a  footpath  from  Chirk 
to  the  Castle,  which  is  nearly  i/s  M.  shorter  than  the  road.  —  About 
1  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Chirl^,  overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Ceiriog,  is  Brynki- 
nalt,  the  seat  of  Lord  Trevor,  partly  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  The  Duke  oi 
Wellington  spent  many  of  his  holidays  here  when  a  boy  (adm.  to  grounds 
by  order  obtained  at  the  Hand  Hotel).  —  Tramway  from  Chirk  to  Olpn 
Ceiriog,  see  p.  307. 

Beyond  (231/2  M.)  Cefn  the  train  crosses  the  valley  of  the  Dee  by 
a  viaduct  145  ft  high  and  1450  ft  long,  commanding  an  exquisite 
•View  in  both  directions.  To  the  left  is  Pont  Oysylltau  (p.  307), 
in  the  distance  are  the  Berwyn  Mts,  On  the  right  we  skirt  Wynn- 
8tay  Park  (see  p.  306),  with  its  fine  old  oaks. 
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26  M.  "BoAbon  (Wynnstay  Arms;  RaiU  Refreshmt.  Rooms)^  near 
which  are  some  important  iron  and  coal  mines,  is  the  junction  of 
the  railway  to  Llangollen,  Corwen,  and  Dolgelley  (see  R.  40c).  The 
chnrch  contains  several  monuments  of  the  Wynn  family.  The  valley 
of  the  Dee  and  other  environs  afford  numerous  charming  walks. 

The  line  now  runs  parallel  with  Offa's  Dyke  and  Watt's  Dyke, 
through  a  district  ahoundlng  in  coal  and  Iron.  To  the  right,  near 
Wrexham,  is  Erddig  Bally  picturesquely  situated  on  a  hill. 

30  M.  Wrezham  (Wynnsiay  Arms)^  a  well-built  market- town 
with  11,000  inhah. ,  sometimes  called  the  metropolis  of  North 
Wales.  The  handsome  *Church^  built  in  1472  on  the  site  of  an 
earlier  building,  contains  a  monument  by  Roubiliac;  the  tower, 
added  in  1506,  is  adorned  with  numerous  figures  of  saints. 

From  Wrexham  an  alternative  line  to  Chester,  opened  in  1890,  runs 
via  Uope^  Buckley,  and  Havowden  (p.  276),  crossing  the  Dee  by  a  swing- 
bridge  627  ft.  l9ng. 

33  M.  Greafordf  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  Warren  (1807-77), 
author  of  *Ten  Thousand  a  Year*,  with  a  fine  church.  The  line 
runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Dee,  a  short  way  from  its  left  bank. 
To  the  left,  in  the  distance,  rise  the  CLwyd  Hills  (p.  280).  40  M. 
SaUney^  with  extensive  works.  The  train  now  crosses  the  Dee  by  a 
huge  cast-iron  bridge,  and  passes  through  a  short  tunnel. 

42  M.  Cliester.  —  Eallway  Btatlona.  General  Station  (PL  F,  G,  1) 
an  extensive  and  handsome  building,  used  in  common  by  the  L.  N.  W. 
B.  and  the  G.  W.  R.,  Vs  ^'  ^^^  the  centre  of  the  town  (to  the  N.  E.)*, 
Northgate  Station  (PI.  D,  1),  Victoria  Eoad,  for  the  ^Cheshire  Lines\  — 
The  hotel-omnibuses  meet  the  trains. 

Hotels.  *Gbo8veiioh  (PI.  a;  D,  8).  Eastgate,  a  modern  building  in  the 
old  timbered  style,  B.  from  2<.  6d.,  A.  ia.  6dr. ;  *Quben  (PI.  b :  F,  i),  connect- 
ed by  a  covered  way  with  the  General  Station,  R.  A  A.  4«. ;  Blossoms, 
just  outside  the  East  Gate  (PI.  E,  3),  commercial,  R.  &  A.  3«.  ^  Hop  Pole, 
Gbbek  Dragon,  Wbstxinsteb  Tbmpbbancb,  unpretending.  —  Railway  Re- 
/rethment  Rooms;  Bolland,  confectioner,  Eastgate  Row. 

Cabs.  For  1-2  pers.  is.  per  mile  \  6d.  for  each  i/s  ^'  additional  {  8-6 
pers.  is.  6d.  and  6tf. ;  per  hour  3«.  6d.;  each  addit.  74  hr.  6d.  Fare  and 
a  half  between  midnight  and  6a.m.    No  charge  for  ordinary  luggage. 

Tramway  from  the  General  Station  through  the  town  to  Qrosvenor 
Bridge,  Eaton  Park  (fares  3d.  inside,  2d,  outside),  and  Saltney, 

Steameni  (small),  starting  near  the  Suspension  Bridge,  ply  up  the 
Dee  in  summer  to  (3  H.)  Eccleston  Ferry  (4d.),  £at<m  Bridge  (6<i.,  return 
9d.)^  and  Famdon, 

Boats  on  the  Dee  6dr.  to  Ss.  per  hour,  i-70t.  per  day,  according  to 
the  size ;  charges  doubled  on  Bank  Holidays.  —  Bwimming  Baths,  in  the 
Dee,  near  the  Suspension  Bridge.  ^  Hone  Baeea  on  the  Roodee  (p.  jHI) 
in  May.  —  Post  Ofilce  (PI.  E,  3),  St.  John  Street.  —  Booksellers,  Phillipson 
A  Oolder,  Eastgate  Row  (also  photographs,  etc.). 

Chester,  the  capital  of  Cheshire  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
with  36,788  inhab.,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Dee,  a  few  miles  above  its  estuary,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
quaint  and  medisval-looking  town  in  England.  Strangers  arriving 
in  Liverpool  should  unquestionably  devote  a  day  to  this  most 
interesting  little  city,  even  though  unable  to  extend  their  tour 
into  North  Wales,  of  which  Chester  forms  the  usual  portal.   Every 
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effort  has  been  made  to  cany  out  modem  improYementa  in  suoh  a 
way  aa  to  interfere  aa  little  aa  possible  with  tbe  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  place.  Chester  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable 
shipping  trade,  most  of  which  has  been  lost  throngh  the  silting 
np  of  the  Dee.  Monthly  markets  are  held  for  the  sale  of  Cheshire 
cheese  in  the  Cheese  Market  (PI.  D,  3),  behind  the  Town  Hall. 

Hiatoiy.  Whether  or  not  a  flettlement  of  the  early  Britons  occupied 
the  place  of  modem  Chester  is  uncertain,  but  the  Romans  at  once  recog- 
nised the  importance  of  the  position,  and  for  four  centariea,  beginning 
about  A.  D.  OO,  l>«va,  or  the  camp  upon  the  Dee,  was  the  headquarters 
of  the  famous  20i^^  Legion.  Its  claim  to  rank  as  a  eolonia  has  not  been 
established,  bat  its  very  name,  a  softened  form  of  the  Saxon  eeattery 
meaninc;  the  camp  (Latin  casira)y  proves  its  importance  as  a  military 
post.  The  original  Saxon  name  in  its  full  form  was,  however,  La$ge- 
ceaster,  which  like  Leintter  and  the  Welsh  Caerteony  was  a  translation  of 
the  later  Roman  name,  Ccutra  or  CiviUu  Legionum.  Innumerable  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  are  now  preserved 
in  the  Orosvenor  Museum  (p.  275).  After  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
Chester  was  possessed  in  turn  by  the  Welsh,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes. 
In  607  it  was  destroyed  by  jSthelfrith  of  Korthumbria,  who  on  the  same 
occasion  massacred  the  1200  monks  of  Bangor  Isycoed,  *the  last  great 
victory  of  English  heathendom  over  British  Christianity."  It  may  then, 
according  to  one  view,  have  lain  desolate  for  nearly  three  centuries,  fill 
the  Danes  found  refuge  in  it  in  89A  and  maintained  it  for  a  year  against 
King  Alfred.  Sixteen  years  later  it  was  rebuilt  by  JEthehrtd  of  Ifercia  and 
his  wife  ^Ihtlflaed^  who  extended  the  walls  so  as  to  embrace  the  site  of 
the  castle.  Chester  was  the  last  English  city  to  yield  (in  1070)  to  William 
the  Conqueror,  who  created  his  nephew,  Hugh  Lupus,  Palatine  Earl  of 
Chester,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  task  of  curbing  his  Welsh  neigh- 
bours. The  earldom  reverted  to  the  crown  under  Henry  IH.  (1237),  and 
still  furnishes  a  title  to  the  heir-apparent  of  the  throne.  In  the  Great  Civil 
War  the  citizens  held  out  stoutly  for  Charles  I.  for  two  years  (1644-46), 
but  were  finally  starved  into  surrender.  The  modern  history  of  the  town 
has  been  uneventful,  and  it  has  not  shared  in  the  growth  of  most  English 
towns  of  similar  size.  The  present  bishopric  of  Chester  dates  from  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  (1641),  though  the  see  of  Lichfield  was  transferred 
to  Chester  for  a  few  years  in  the  11th  cent  (1075-1066),  and  all  through 
the  middle  ages  the  bishops  of  Lichfield  were  as  often  as  not  called  bis- 
hops of  Chester. 

Chester  still  bears  distinct  traces  of  Its  origin  in  a  Roman 
castrum ,  and  the  older  part  of  it  forms  an  oblong,  intersected  by 
two  main  streets  at  right  angles  to  each  other  and  snrrounded  by 
walls,  a  walk  ronnd  which  forms  the  best  introduction  to  the  city. 
The  present  *Walls,  constructed  of  red  sandstone ,  are  not  older 
than  the  14th  cent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  the  foundations 
contain  any  work  of  an  earlier  period.  On  three  sides,  howeyer,  the 
line  of  the  Roman  walls  is  followed,  while  the  S.  wall  has  been 
pushed  considerably  forward.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  nearly  2M., 
and  the  paved  footway  on  the  top,  4-6  ft.  in  width,  affords  a  de- 
lightful walk,  commanding  admirable  views  of  the  city  and  its 
surroundings.   The  gates  are  modern. 

Walk  round  the  Walls.  Leaving  the  General  Railway  Station  (Pi.  F,  G,  1), 
we  pass  through  City  Road  and  Foregate  Street,  and  reach  the  walls  at  0/aH.) 
the  East  Gatb  (PI.  E,3).  Here  we  ascend  the  steps  to  the  right  and  follow  the 
walls  towards  the  N.  (right),  obtaining  almost  at  once  a  splendid  view  of 
the  Cathedral  (p.  272).  At  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  walls  is  the  Phoenix  Tower 
(PI.  D,  2),  the  most  interesting  of  those  still  remaining,  with  an  inscription  re- 
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cording  that  Oh&rles  I.  hence  wltneMed  the  defeat  of  hia  troops  on  Bow- 
ton  Moor  in  1645.  The  view  from  the  top  includes  the  rained  castle  of 
Beeston  Cp-  276),  on  a  hill  10  M.  to  the  S.  E.  Along  the  N.  wall,  part 
of  which  seems  of  earlier  workmanship  than  the  rest  (possibly  Norman), 
runs  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal,  taking  the  place  of  the  ancient  moat. 
After  crossingthe  North  Oate  (PI.  0, 2)  we  reach  a  watch-tower  called  J/or- 
garis  Mount  ^.  C,  2 ;  *View  from  the  platform,  including  Moel  Fammau  and 
Flint  Castle),  and  then,  a  little  further  on,  Pen^erton't  Parlour y  a  semicircu- 
lar tower,  with  an  Inscription  recording  repairs  made  on  the  walls  in  1701. 
Beyond  Pemherton's  Parlour  an  opening  has  been  made  in  the  wall  for 
the  railway,  close  to  Bonvfalde»thome'»  Tower  (PI.  B,  2),  at  the  N.  W.  angle 
Of  the  old  city.  This  is  connected  with  an  out-lying  tower  named  the 
Water  Totcer,  to  which  ships  used  to  be  moored  in  the  days  when  the 
tidal  waters  of  the  Dee  washed  the  walls  of  Chester.  It  is  now  used  as 
a  museum  (adm.  6df.) ;  and  there  are  also  some  interesting  Roman  remains 
(hypocaust,  columns,  etc.)  in  the  little  garden  at  its  foot.  From  the  top 
of  the  Water  Tower  an  admirable  view  is  obtained  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Dee  and  the  Welsh  Hts.  Proceeding  towards  to  the  8.,  we  again  cross  the 
railway,  and,  after  passing  over  the  Water  Oate  (PI.  B,4),  observe  below  us 
(right)  the  Eoodee  or  Roodeye  (PI.  A,  B,  4,  6),  a  picturesque  race-course 
(see  p.  269).  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a  cross  erected  to  mark 
the  spot  where  an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  found,  which  had  been  thrown 
into  the  Dee  by  the  sacrilegious  natives  of  Hawarden.  In  front  is  Grot- 
venor  Bridge^  crossing  the  Dee  in  a  single  bold  span  of  200  ft.,  one  of  the 
largest  stone  arches  in  Europe.  Within  the  walls,  at  their  S.W.  angle, 
is  the  Castle  (see  p.  276).  The  wall  now  skirts  the  Dee,  and  at  Bridge  Oate 
(PI.  D,  5)  we  pass  the  picturesque  Old  Bridge^  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  the 
huge  MilU  ofBee^  which  have  existed  here  in  one  form  or  another  for  8(X) 
years.  On  the  left  we  get  a  good  view,  from  the  Bridge  Gate,  of  the  Bear 
and  Billet  Inn  (p.  272).  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  King  Edgar^e 
Fieldf  containing  the  so-called  Edgar'^s  Cave,  with  a  rude  Roman  sculpture. 
The  story  goes  that  in  971  King  Edgar  of  Mercia  was  rowed  from  this  point 
to  St.  John's  Church  by  six  subject  kings  or  chieftains.  Farther  up,  the 
Dee  is  crossed  by  a  Suspension  Bridge  (PI.  F,  4).  At  the  point  where  the 
wall  again  turns  to  the  X.  we  ascend  the  Wishing  StepSy  as  to  which  tra- 
dition declares  that  he  who  can  rush  up  and  down  these  steps  seven  times 
without  taking  breath  may  very  deservedly  count  upon  the  fulfilment  of 
any  wish  he  may  form.  From  the  next  part  of  the  wall,  the  only  part 
where  the  houses  of  the  city  are  built  against  it,  we  have  a  view  to  the  right 
of  St.  John*s  Church  (p.  275)  and  the  Bishop's  Palace.  Crossing  the  New 
Oate  (PI.  E,  4),  we  now  regain  the  East  Gate,  where  we  started. 

The  most  chaiacteristlc  and  indeed  the  unique  feature  of  Ghestei 
conslftts  In  the  *Sowg,  found  In  the  foui  main  stieetg  converging  at 
the  maiket-crosfl.  In  the  Eastgate,  Bridge,  and  Watergate  Streets 
{PI.  C,  D,  3)  the  Rows  appear  as  continuous  galleries  or  arcades  occu- 
pying the  place  of  the  front  rooms  of  the  first  floors  of  the  houses 
lining  the  streets,  the  celling  of  the  ground-floor  forming  the  foot- 
path, while  the  upper  stories  form  the  roof.  These  covered  passages 
are  approached  from  the  street  by  flights  of  steps  and  contain  a 
second  row  of  shops,  those  in  Eastgate  Row  being  the  most  attractive 
in  the  city.  In  Northgate  (PI.  0, 2,  D,  2, 3)  the  rows  occupy  the  ground- 
floor  and  recall  the  arcades  of  Bern  and  Thun.  The  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  Rows  are  in  Eastgate  and  Bridge  Street,  the  most  quaint 
of  all  being  the  Scotch  Row  on  the  W.  side  of  the  latter.  The 
Watergate  Rows  are  somewhat  less  interesting ,  but  the  street  con- 
tains the  three  finest  specimens  of  the  old  timber- built  houses,  in 
the  number  of  which  Chester  excels  all  other  English  cities.    God's 
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Providence  House  (PI.  D,  3),  to  the  left  (S.),  is  bo  called  from  the 
inscription  it  hears,  which  is  said  to  he  a  gratefnl  commemoration  of 
immunity  from  the  plague  in  the  17th  centary.  The  house  was  ori- 
ginally built  in  1652,  and  in  1862  it  was  carefully  reconstructed  in 
the  old  style  and  as  far  as  possible  with  the  old  materials.  Farther 
on,  on  the  same  side,  is  Bishop  Lloyd's  House  (PI.  C,  3 ;  1615),  with 
a  richly  carved  and  pargeted  front.  Passing  the  end  of  Nicholas  St. 
and  turning  down  a  small  entry  on  the  left,  we  reach  the  "^Stanley 
House  or  Palace  (PL  0,  4;  1591),  the  oldest  timber  house  of  im- 
portance in  Chester,  originally  the  town-residence  of  the  Stanleys 
(now  divided  into  small  tenements).  The  Tacht  Inn  (PI.  0,  4), 
where  Swift  once  lodged,  is  also  in  Watergate  St.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  stands  Trinity  Church  (Pi.  C,  3),  containing  the 
tombs  of  Matthew  Henry  (d.  1714),  the  commentator,  and  Thomas 
Pamell  (d.  1718),  the  poet. 

The  Bsar  A  Billet  Inn ,  at  the  foot  of  Bridge  St.  {PL  D,  5),  was  for- 
merly the  town-manaion  of  the  Shrewsbury  family.  The  Falcon  /nn,  in 
Bridge  St.,  has  recently  been  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt.  The  antiquarian 
should  visit  the  vaulted  crypts  in  the  basements  of  houses  in  Eastgate 
St.  (No.  34),  Watergate  St.  (Nos.  11  &  13),  and  Bridge  St.  (No.  12).  They 
belonged  to  old  religious  houses  formerly  on  the  same  sites,  and  appar- 
ently  date  from  the  13th  century.  At  No.  89,  Bridge  St.,  the  remains  of 
a  Soman  hypocaust  are  still  in  $Hu, 

The  ^Cathedral  (Pl.D,  3),  which  lies  near  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  approached  by  Northgate  St  and  Werburgh  St. ,  is  built  of 
new  red  sandstone,  with  a  massive  central  tower,  and  embraces  de- 
tails of  various  styles  of  architecture,  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendi- 
cular. A  careful  restoration  of  the  entire  edifice  was  recently  car- 
ried out  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  and  Mr. 
Blomfleld.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  as  follows :  length 
355  ft.,  width  75  ft.,  across  the  transepts  200  ft,  height  78  ft, 
tower  127  ft  The  nave  and  transepts  are  open  to  visitors  daily 
till  5  or  6  p.  m.  according  to  the  season;  adm.  to  the  choir,  lady 
chapel,  and  chapter-house  6c?.  each ,  or  28.  6d.  for  a  party  of  5-15; 
to  the  Norman  crypt  6(i.  each;  to  the  tower  Is.  each,  or  2s.  Qd, 
for  5.  The  daily  services  are  at  10.  15  a.  m.  and  4.15  p.  m. ;  on 
Sun.  at  3.30  (no  sermon)  and  6.30 p.m.  also.  Organ  recital  on  Sun. 
after  the  evening  service. 

The  site  of  Chester  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  already  occupied 
by  A  Christian  church  in  the  Roman  period,  and  afterwards  by  a  Saxon 
church  and  a  convent  dedicated  to  SS.  OswiQd  and  Werburgh.  The  relics 
of  the  latter  saint,  who  was  an  abbess  of  Ely  in  the  8th  cent.,  were  brought 
hither  by  Elfreda,  daughter  of  King  Alfred,  in  the  year  876.  The  convent 
was  transformed  into  a  Benedictine  abbey  by  Hugh  Lupus  (p.  276),  with 
the  aid  of  monks  from  Bee  in  Normandy,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Anselm, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  extensive  abbey  was  not  com- 
pleted till  nearly  200  years  after  the  death  of  Lupus  (d.  1101),  and  the 
Norman  church  which  he  founded  does  not  seem  to  have  stood  more  than 
a  century  before  its  re-erection  in  the  Gothic  style  was  undertaken.  Parts 
of  the  Norman  building  still  exist ,  however ,  in  the  present  cathedral 
(see  below).  The  next  oldest  portions  of  the  existing  church  are  the  B.  E. 
Lady  Chapel  and  Chapter  House  (1200-1270).  The  greater  part  of  the  choir 
is  of  the  early -Dec.  period,  ^  with  geometrical  tracery;  while  the  central 
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tower,  the  W.  front,  and  the  npper  parts  of  the  nave  and  8.  transept 
are  late-Perp.  (ca.  1^^90).  The  abbey-church  of  St.  Werburgh  became 
the  cathedral  of  Chester  in  1541  (comp.  p.  272).  Considerable  remains  of 
the  secular  baildings  of  the  abbey  still  exist  (see  post),  and  afford  a  good 
opportunity  for  studying  monastic  arrangements. 

Perhaps  the  best  general  view  of  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  ob- 
tained from  the  city-wall  to  the  E.,  whence  an  Interesting  historical 
study  may  be  made  of  the  different  forms  of  tracery  in  the  windows,  from 
the  E.  £.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  to  the  late-Perp.  of  the  clerestory  of  the  8. 
transept.  The  W.  front  contains  a  fine  Perp.  window,  but  its  general  effect 
is  somewhat  poverty-stricken,  and  it  is  besides  partly  masked  by  its  struc- 
tural connection  with  the  Kinff''g  School^  a  fine  modem  building  by  Blom- 
field  on  the  site  of  the  old  episcopal  palace,  which  itself  replaced  the 
abbot's  lodging.  Among  the  other  notable  points  of  the  exterior  are  the 
Tudor  8.  W.  Porch  with  its  parvise,  the  flying  buttresses,  the  curious 
insertion  of  a  doorway  in  the  structure  of  one  of  the  windows  of  the  K. 
choir-aisle,  the  singular  dip  of  the  mouldings  of  two  of  the  adjoining 
windows,  the  apsidal  termination  of  the  8.  choir-aisle,  and  the  fine  toothed 
ornamentation  on  the  cornice  of  the  Lady  Chapel. 

Interior.  Entering  by  the  8,  Dooitoay^  we  find  ourselves  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  Kays,  which  is  raised  by  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  rest 
of  the  church.  This  is  the  best  point  for  a  general  view  of  the  interior, 
the  rich  warm  colour  of  the  stone  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The 
elevated  W.  part  of  the  nave  is  late-Perp.,  while  the  rest  of  the  bays  of 
the  nave  and  also  the  6.  aisle  and  the  S.  transept  are  in  the  Dec.  style.  The 
wall  of  the  N.  aisle  is  l^orman,  and  at  its  W.  extremity  is  an  interesting 
fragment  of  the  Norman  church ,  restored  as  a  baptistery.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  aisle  is  a  Norman  doorway,  leading  to  the  cloisters.  The  fan- 
vaulting  of  the  nave  is  of  oak,  and  was  designed  by  Sir  Or,  G.  Scott.  The 
large  boss  in  the  centre  bears  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Earl  of 
Chester).  At  the  W.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  the  Consittory  Court,  with 
Jacobean  fittings.  Two  flags  suspended  at  the  W.  end  of  the  S.  wall  of 
the  nave  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill.  —  The  N.  Tban- 
SBFT,  which  we  enter  by  passing  under  the  handsome  modem  organ- 
screen,  is  of  great  interest  for  the  examples  it  contains  of  early  and  late 
Norman  workmanship,  the  lower  and  earlier  portion  showing  much 
smaller  stones  and  much  wider  joints.  The  windows  and  the  tlat  roof 
are  Perp.  additions.  This  transept  contains  the  monument  of  Bishop  Pearson 
(d.  1686),  the  learned  author  of  the  ^Exposition  of  the  Creed\  The  stained 
windows  are  modem.  A  memorial  to  Randolph  Caldeeott  (1846-86),  the 
artist,  was  placed  here  in  1888.  —  The  South  Tbansbft,  as  large  as  the 
choir  and  four  times  as  large  as  the  N.  transept,  is  a  curious  result  of  the 
disputes  between  monastic  and  secular  clergy  which  formerly  played  so 
large  a  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England.  The  monks  of  St. 
Werburgh,  anxious  to  extend  their  church,  were  unable  to  build  towards 
the  N.  on  account  of  the  monastery-buildings,  and  could  do  so  towards 
the  8.  only  by  annexing  the  neighbouring  parish-church  of  St.  Oswald. 
To  effect  this  scheme  they  gave  the  parishioners  a  new  church  in  another 
part  of  the  town,  and  ultimately  in  the  14-16th  cent,  built  the  present  S. 
transept,  on  the  site  formerly  occupied  by  St.  Oswald's.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  16th  cent.,  however,  the  monks  were  compelled  to  re-admit 
the  parishioners  to  their  old  place  of  worship  $  and  down  to  1880  the 
S.  transept  was  separated  by  a  partition  from  the  rest  of  the  cathedral 
and  used  as  a  parish-church.  Another  church  (St.  Thomas's)  has  now 
again  been  erected  for  parochial  use,  the  partition  has  been  removed,  and 
the  transept  has  been  restored. 

*Choib.  The  early -Dec.  architecture  of  the  choir  is  richer  and  finer 
than  that  of  the  nave.  The  triforium,  only  indicated  in  the  nave,  is  here 
a  distinct  feature.  The  *8talls  (16th  cent.)  are  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
of  wood-carving  of  the  kind  in  England,  equalled  if  anywhere  by  those 
at  Lincoln  alone.  The  Episcopal  Throns ,  the  Pulpit ,  the  rich  marble 
flooring,  and  the  painted  oak  vaulting  are  all  modem.  The  AUar  is  con- 
structed of  olive,  oak,  and  cedar-wood  from  Palestine,  and  the  tesselated 
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border  in  the  floor  in  front  of  it  is  composed  of  firsgments  fr.oin  the  Temple 
enclosure  at  Jerusalem.  Most  of  the  metal  work  in  the  choir  is  Dy 
Skidmore  of  Coventry.  The  Urge  candelabra  by  the  altar  are  of  Italian 
cinquecento  work.  —  The  A.  Aisle  of  the  choir  still  contains  a  few  relics 
of  the  original  Norman  building,  such  as  the  base  of  an  old  pier  at  the 
W.  end}  and  the  point  where  the  Iforman  apse  ended  is  indicated  by  a 
line  of  dark  marble  in  the  floor.  The  present  E.  end  of  the  aisle  is 
late-Perp.  (ca.  1600).  The  interesting  little  Canom^  Vettrp^  now  entered 
from  this  aisle,  but  originally  from  the  N.  transept,  is  partly  E. £., 
partly  Korman  (W.  side).  The  S.  AUU  now  again  terminates  in  an  apse, 
restored  as  a  memorial  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brassey,  the  railway-contractor, 
and  reproducing  the  original  form  of  the  £.  £.  choir.  In  the  middle  of 
this  aisle  is  a  tomb,  which  an  absurd  tradition  describes  as  that  of  Emp. 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany  (d.  1106),  who  is  really  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Spires;  it  is  probably  the  resting-place  of  an  abbot. 

The  ^Ladt  Chapel,  now  entered  from  the  K.  aisle  by  a  doorway  oc- 
cupying the  place  of  one  of  the  original  windows  (comp.  p.  273),  is  a  good 
specimen  of  pure  £.  E.,  restored  in  the  original  style.  The  chapel  to 
the  N.  of  the  Lady  Chapel  formerly  sheltered  the  shrine  and  relics  of  St. 
Werburgh,  and  now  contains  the  canopied  tomb  of  Bishop  Graham  (d.  1866). 

The  Towss,  the  lower  part  which  seems  to  be  of  the  14th  cent^,  while 
the  upper  part  is  Perp.,  commands  a  good  yiew  (fee  i».\  see  p.  272). 

The  *Chaptbb  House  and  its  vestibule,  entered  either  from  the  N. 
transept  or  from  the  cloisters,  are  also  in  the  £.  £.  style,  and  are  some- 
what earlier  than  the  Lady  Chapel,  with  which  they  vie  in  beauty.  In 
the  vestibule  we  should  notice  uie  graceful  way  in  which  the  mouldings 
of  the  pillars  run  continuously  up  to  the  vaulting,  without  the  interposi- 
tion of  capitals.  The  Chapter  House,  which  like  other  early  chapter-houses 
is  rectangular,  contains  the  cathedral-library.  The  modem  stained  glass 
in  the  fine  £.  window,  depicting  the  history  of  St.  Werburgh,  is  the  best 
in  the  cathedral.    The  side-windows  have  double  mullions. 

Cloistbbs  akd  Refectobt.  The  conventual  buildings  of  St.  Werburgh 
lie  to  the  K.  of  the  church,  instead  of  occupying  the  more  usual  posi- 
tion to  the  S.,  a  fact  which  is  nrobably  due  to  the  want  of  space  on 
that  side  between  the  church  and  the  boundary  of  St.  Oswald's  parish. 
From  the  cathedral  we  enter  the  CloUUrt  by  the  Norman  door  at  the 
£.  end  of  the  N.  aisle.  The  style  of  architecture  is  Perp.,  and  on  the  8. 
and  part  of  the  W.  side  the  arcades  are  double.  In  the  S.  cloister,  which 
has  been  lately  rebuilt,  we  see  the  Norman  work  in  the  N.  wall  of  the 
nave;  and  at  its  W.  end  diverges  a  Norman  passage  leading  to  theN.W. 
front  of  the  cathedral.  A  narrow  vaulted  chamber  in  the  early-Norman 
style  extends  along  the  W.  cloister  from  N.  to  S.  The  £.  cloister  is 
bounded  by  the  Fratry  (lately  restored),  the  Maiden  Aisle  (a  passage  leading 
to  the  old  infirmary),  and  the  vestibule  of  the  chapter-house  (see  above). 
Near  the  N.  E.  comer  is  the  staircase  leading  to  the  Dormitory,  which  formed 
the  second  story  of  this  part  of  the  building.  Several  of  the  early  abbots 
were  buried  in  the  S.  cloister,  as  is  Dean  Bototon  (d.  1886),  one  of  the 
authors  of  a  well-known  'Life  of  St.  PauF.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  cloisters 
stands  the  ^Refectory,  an  interesting  E.E.  structure,  part  of  which  has 
been  cut  off  by  a  passage  made  from  the  cloisters  to  Abbey  Square.  It  con- 
tains a  very  fine  £.  £.  "Lector's  Pulpit,  with  a  staircase  in  the  wall  (near 
the  S.E.  comer),  an  arrangement  seldom  met  with  elsewhere  in  England. 

In  Market  Square,  to  the  W.  of  the  cathedral,  stands  the  new  Tovm 
Hall  (PI.  D,  3),  a  building  In  the  ItaUan  style  with  a  tower  160  ft. 
high.  Nearly  opposite,  to  the  N.  of  the  King's  School  (p.  273),  is 
tlie  Abbey  Gateway  (14th  cent.),  leading  into  Abbey  Square. 

We  now  follow  Foregate  St.,  as  far  as  Park  Road ,  leading  to 
Oro8venor  Park  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  presented  to  the  town  by  the  late  Mar- 
quis of  Westminster,  to  whom  a  statue,  by  Thornycroft ,  has  been 
-erected,    A  good  view  of  the  riyer  is  obtained  from  the  S.  side 
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of  tlie  Park.  The  path  leading  to  the  W.  from  the  statue  leads  straight 
to  St  John's.  Near  the  chnrch  is  the  ^Anchorite's  CelV,  in  which, 
according  to  a  curious  legend,  King  Harold  lived  as  a  hermit  after 
the  battle  of  Hastings,  where  he  had  been  wounded,  but  not  slain. 

The  *Chiirch  of  St.  John  (PI.  E,  4),  finely  situated  above  the 
Dee,  dates  from  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  and  occupies  the  site  of 
an  earlier  Saxon  church.  It  was  here  that  Peter  de  Leia,  Bishop  of 
Lichfield,  set  up  his  throne  when  he  transferred  the  seat  of  his  di- 
ocese to  Chester  in  1076  (p.  270),  and  thus  St.  John's  may  claim  to 
rank  as  the  second  cathedral  in  the  city.  The  present  building, 
however,  is  a  mere  torso,  consisting  of  little  more  than  part  of  the  nave 
of  the  original  collegiate  church,  which  was  perhaps  a  finer  edifice 
ihan  St.  Werburgh*s  itself.  The  choir  and  chancel,  now  in  pictur- 
esque ruin,  were  crushed  by  the  falling  of  the  central  tower  in 
1470 ;  the  W.  front  was  destroyed  by  a  similar  accident  a  century 
later ;  and  the  massive  detached  tower  on  the  N.  W.  also  fell  in  1881. 

We  enter  by  the  !K.  porch,  which  has  been  admirably  restored;  above 
it  is  the  ancient  and  battered  effigy  of  an  ecclesiastic.  The  '^Interior  is  an 
excellent  example  of  simple  yet  stately  Korman  architecture.  The  beau- 
tiful triforium  is  in  the  Transition  style  and  dates  from  about  a  century 
later  than  the  bays  below  ^  the  clerestory  is  £.  E.  On  the  8.  side  of 
the  chancel  is  an  £.  E.  crypt  or  'chapter-house',  containing  four  interest- 
ing Saxon  crosses  of  the  9-lOth  centuries.  The  ruins  of  the  choir  exhibit 
some  very  fine  late  or  transitional  Norman  details  (key  kept  by  the  sexton, 
who  is  to  be  found  either  in  the  church  or  at  No.  i,  Lumley  Place,  a 
little  to  the  N.).  According  to  two  singularly  parallel  and  baseless  legends, 
Henry  V.  of  Germany  and  Harold,  the  Saxon  king,  both  spent  their  last 
years  in  seclusion  at  Chester  and  were  buried  in  St.  John's  (see  p.  274  and 
above).  —  Kear  St.  John's  is  the  Episcopal  Palaee. 

From  the  middle  of  Bridge  St.  (p.  272),  Grosvenor  St.  leads 
direct  towards  the  S.W.  to  the  entrance  of  the  castle,  passing  on  the 
left  the  QroBvenor  Museum  and  School  of  Science  and  Ar  (PI.  D,  4 ; 
daily,  adm.  3d.).  The  museum  contains  Roman  altars,  coins,  and 
inscribed  stones  found  in  the  city ,  and  other  objects  of  local  in- 
terest On  the  right  is  an  Obelisk  to  the  memory  of  Matthew  Henry 
(p.  272).  The  equestrian  statae  in  front  of  the  castle  Is  that  of 
Field -Marshal  Viscount  Comhermere  (d.  1865),  in  bronze,  by 
Marochetti.  To  the  right,  opposite  the  castle,  are  the  Militia  Bar- 
racks. The  Castle  (PI.  D,  5),  originally  built  by  the  first  Norman 
Earl  of  Chester,  now  consists  of  a  series  of  modern  buildings,  used 
as  assize-courts,  gaol,  and  barracks.  The  only  relic  of  the  Norman 
period  Is  Julius  Caesar's  Tower ,  on  the  side  next  the  river  (S.  W.),  a 
square  keep  used  as  a  powder-magazine.  This  tower  has  been  r^cased 
with  red  stone,  and  has  thus  lost  its  venerable  appearance. 

The  ancient  history  of  the  city  is  centred  in  that  of  its  castle,  upon 
which  a  flash  of  historical  interest  was  also  cast  in  modem  times  by  the 
abortive  attempt  of  the  Fenians  to  capture  it  in  1867.  —  In  the  upper  story 
of  the  tower  is  a  beautiful  little  E.  E.  Chapel^  which  is  most  unjustifiably 
used  as  a  atorehonse. 

The  Church  of  St,  Mary  (PI.  D,  5),  a  good  Perp.  building  ad- 
Joining  the  castle  on  the  E.,  contains  a  few  old  monuments. 

18* 
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The  King^s  Jrmt  JBtchen^  a  small  inn  close  to  the  East  Oate  (reached 
by  the  narrow  passage  to  the  K.,  inside  the  gate),  is  the  meeting-place  of 
a  mimic  corporation,  said  to  have  heen  established  by  Charles  X.  The 
room  in  which  the  society  meets  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  old-fashioned 
style,  with  a  tiled  floor;  its  walls  are  covered  with  wooden  panels  bearing 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  for  the  la«t  200  years.  The 
chair  of  the  ^Hayor'  is  a  handsome  piece  of  oak-carving ,  above  which 
are  hung  the  mace  and  sword  of  state. 

Exenrtiens  firom  Oheater. 

Eaton  Hall,  an  example  of  an  English  aristooratie  mansion,  adorned 
with  all  the  resouvc^s  of  modem  art  and  fitted  up  with  lavish  expen- 
diture ,  is  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster ,  a  descendant  of  Hugh 
Lupus  (p.  270).  It  is  finely  situated  on  the  Dee,  81/2  H.  to  the  S.  of 
Chester,  and  may  be  reached  either  bv  road  or  by  river  (steamer  or  small 
boat,  see  p.  269)  \  in  summer  a  public  brake  leaves  Chester  daily  for  Baton 
Ball  at  2  p.m.,  returning  at  0  p.  m.  (fare  is. ,  return  1«.  6d.).  Visitors 
to  the  hall  pay  a  fee  of  Is.  at  the  door ,  and  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
gardens  (also  Is.)  may  be  obtained  at  the  Qrosvenor  Hotel,  from  the 
Chester  booksellers,  or  at  the  garden-gate;  the  proceeds  are  devoted  to 
charitable  objects.  In  approaching  by  steamer  we  may  alight  either  at 
Eccleston  Ferry  (id.),  about  IV2  M.  below  the  hall,  and  walk  through  the 
park,  or  at  Eaton  Bridge  (fare  Bd.)  lust  above  it.  The  stable-yard  en- 
trance by  which  visitors  are  admitted  is  at  the  N.  end  of  the  building. 
The  present  house,  the  fourth  on  the  same  site,  is  a  magnificent  Gothic 
pile  erected  by  WaterJMwe  in  18T0-82.  In  front  of  it  is  a  bronze  Statue  of 
Hugh  Luptu,  by  Q.  F.  Watts.  The  interior  is  most  sumptuously  fitted  up, 
and  contains  numerous  modem  paintings,  including  several  family-poiv 
traits  by  Millctie  and  a  few  works  of  Rube$u.  To  reach  the  OardenSy  with 
their  extensive  greenhouses  and  fine  terraces,  we  tum  to  the  right  on 
leaving  the  house.  Visitors  are  allowed  to  inspect  the  house  and  wander 
about  the  gardens  without  an  attendant,  and  no  gratuities  are  expected. 
The  Stud  Farm  (a  group  of  red  buildings,  visible  from  the  garden-lodge, 
to  the  right  of  the  avenue  to  Eccleston)  contains  several  race-horses  of 
renown.  Those  who  wish  to  return  to  Chester  by  the  steamer  should 
make  enquiries  beforehand  as  to  when  and  where  they  can  meet  it;  for 
the  convenience  of  visitors  to  Eaton  Hall  it  often  puts  in  at  the  bank  at 
the  end  of  the  park,  V2 1^*  above  Eccleston  Ferry.  The  return-route  may 
be  varied  hy  following  the  avenue  that  leads  N.  W.  from  the  fine  iron 
gates  at  the  front  of  the  house  to  (2V<  H.)  the  Overleigh  Lodge  ^  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  Grosvenor  Bridge  (tramway,  see  p.  269). 

Ha  WARDEN.  About  6  H.  to  the  E.  of  Chester  lies  "uawarden  (pro- 
nounced Earden),  the  residence  of  the  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone, 
a  station  on  the  new  railway  to  Wrexham  (from  Northgate  or  Liverpool 
Boad  station;  comp.  p.  269).  The  house  stands  in  a  picturesque  park, 
containing  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle.  Visitors  are  admitted  to  the  park 
and  to  the  old  castle  from  sunrise  to  sunset;  the  modern  mansion  is  not 
shown.  The  ruins  of  the  ^Old  Castle  consist  mainly  of  a  massive  cir- 
cular keep,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Dee  valley ; 
it  probably  dates  from  the  end  of  the  13th  cent.,  and  contains  a  chapel. 
Sawarden  Church,  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  often  reads  the  Lessons,  is  an 
£.  £.  biiilding,  restored,  after  a  destructive  fire  in  1867,  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 
—  About  2  M.  to  the  Is.  W.  of  Hawarden  (272  M.  from  Queen's  Ferry, 
p.  278),  are  the  romantic  ruins  of  Ewhe  Castle  (13th  cent.),  in  the  woods 
near  which  Henry  II.  was  defeated  by  Owen  Gwynedd. 

Bbestum  Cabtlb.  a  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  Beeston  Oaatle  (open 
on  Hon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.),  commandingly  situated  on  a  lofty  rock, 
10  M.  to  the  8.  £.  of  Chester  and  */«  ^-  from  Beeston  Castle  station 
(p.  346).  The  castle  belongs  to  Lord  ToUemache,  whose  park  of  Peck' 
forton  is  adjacent  and  may  be  visited  on  application  at  the  lodge. 

Fkom  Chester  to  Mold  and  Denbigh,  29V2  M.,  railway  ^.  2T.  W.) 
in  IVs  hr.  (fares  6f.,  4^.,  2s.  bVtd.y     6  n.  BrougMon  Haiti   9  ^'  ^ope,  . 
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both  wiihiA  eaay  reacli  of  Hawarden  (see  p.  274).  At  (10  M.)  Hope 
Junction  we  cross  a  line  running  V.  to  Gonnah's  Quay  (p.  278)  and 
8.  to  Wrexham  (p.  269).  —  IdVs  H.  Mold  (Black  Lion),  a  busy  litUe 
coal-mining  town,  with  a  good  15th  cent,  church,  containing  some  fine 
painted  windows.  About  IV2  M.,  to  the  S.  is  Tower,  the  curioas  seat  of 
the  Wynnes,  with  a  lofty  square  tower  of  the  15th  centurv.  About  1  II . 
to  the  W.  is  Mm»  Oarmon,  where  a  column  erected  in  1736  marks  the 
scene  of  the  ^Alleluia  Victory',  said  to  have  been  gained  by  the  Christian 
Britons  over  the  Saxon  and  Pietish  pagans  in  420.  Pedestrians  may  walk 
from  Mold  to  Ruthin  (p.  280),  either  direct  (9  H .),  or  over  the  top  of  ifoel 
Fammav  (p.  280),  the  highest  of  the  Clwydian  hills  (•View  of  the  Vale 
of  Olwyd,  etc.).  —  At  (29 V2  M.)  Denbigh  we  reach  the  railway  from  Ehyl 
to  Corwen. 

Fbom  Chester  to  IEanchesteb  viX  Wabkinoton  ,  81  M. ,  railway 
(L.  N.  W.)  in  11/4-274  hrs.  (fares  6«.,  4«.  6d.,  2*.  lOd.).  —  From  (7  M.) 
HeUhy  a  branch  diverges  to  Hooton  (p.  822).  9  M.  F^odshcm^  with  a  Nor* 
man  church  close  by,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Runcorn  (p.  845).  —  At 
(16  M.)  Warrington  we  join  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  (p.  38!^. 

Fbom  Chbbtbb  to  Mamohesteb  tiI  Nobthwioh,  84  M.,  railway  CChe- 
shire  Lines')  in  IV2-IV4  hr.  (fares  6*.,  4«.  6d.,  2«.  lOd.).  —  This  line  tra- 
verses a  rich  salt-district.  Most  of  the  stations  are  uninteresting.  Kear 
(13  M.)  Hartford  it  crosses  the  main  L.  N.  W.  line  (comp.  p.  840).  —  15  M. 
Vorthwich  (Angel;  Crown),  the  principal  town  of  the  salt-district,  with 
12,300  inhab.  and  several  salt-mines  and  brine-springs.  An  Interesting 
visit  may  be  paid  to  the  Marston  Mine,  800  ft.  deep,  with  a  roof  sup- 
ported by  huge  pillars  of  salt.  Nearly  two  million  tons  of  salt  are  annually 
obtained  within  a  radius  of  7  M.  from  Northwich.  The  frequent  sub- 
sidence of  the  earth,  owing  to  the  pumping  out  of  the  brine,  gives  a  sin- 
gular appearance  to  many  parts  of  the  town.  —  21  M.  £huts/ord  (Angel), 
a  small  town  with  3600  inhabitants.  The  train  now  passes  Tatton  Park, 
on  the  left,  an  extensive  domain  belonging  to  Lord  Egerton.  —  The  train 
traverses  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Bollin.  28  M.  Altrincham,  with  11,250  in- 
hab., contains  numerous  villas  of  Manchester  merchants.  —  84  M.  Man- 
chester, see  p.  333. 

From  Chester  to  Liverpool,  see  R.  41 ;  to  Bangor  and  Carnarvon, 
see  R.  40  a}  to  Crewe,  see  p.  345. 

40.  North  Wcdes. 

The  district  usually  included  under  the  name  of  North  Wales  con- 
sists of  that  part  of  the  principality  lying  to  the  N.  of  a  line  drawn  from 
Aberystwith  to  Shrewsbury.  It  contains  some  of  the  finest  mountain, 
coast,  and  valley  scenery  in  the  kingdom;  and  few  districts  of  similar 
size  can  vie  with  ^Snowdonia'  in  the  amount  and  variety  of  its  natural 
attractions.  From  three  to  six  weeks,  or  longer,  are  necessary  for  any 
approach  to  an  exhaustive  tour,  but  a  flying  visit  to  some  of  the  finest 
points  may  be  made  in  a  few  days.  Numerous  circular  tours,  varying  in 
length  fSrom  a  few  days  to  several  weeks,  have  been  arranged  by  the  L. 
N.  W.  and  G.  W.  railways,  which,  along  with  the  Cambrian  Railway, 
afford  the  chief  means  of  communication  in  the  N.  and  8.  halves  of  the 
district  respectively.  The  tours  may  be  begun  at  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 
Llandudno,  and  many  other  points,  and  the  utmost  facility  is  given  for 
breaking  the  journey,  adopting  alternative  routes,  and  the  like.  The 
visitor  to  Chester  who  cannot  devote  more  than  three  days  to  N.  Wales 
may  apportion  his  time  as  follows.  1st  Day.  Proceed  by  early  train  to 
Bangor,  visit  the  Menai  Bridges,  go  on  by  train  to  Carnarvon,  visit  the 
castle,  and  take  an  evening  train  to  Llanberis.  2nd  Dat.  Ascend  Bnowdon, 
making  an  early  start,  and  take  the  afternoon  coach  through  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis  to  Beitws-y-Coed.  3bd  Day.  Proceed  by  railway  to  Btaenau 
Ffestiniog;  then  by  the  *  Toy  Railway'  io  Port  Madoe;  by  railway  to  Chester 
(or  Shrewsbury)  vi&  Barmouth  and  Dolgelley,  stopping  for  the  night,  if  time 
permit,  at  the  latter.    Alternative  routes  for  2nd  and  3rd  days :  2nd  Day. 
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Ascend  Snowdon  and  descend  to  BeddgeUri;  visit  Pont  Abergkulpn;  drive 
through  Vani  QwynatU  to  Capel  Curig  and  (if  there  be  time),  to  Bettws- 
y-Coed.  8bd  Dat.  Visit  the  waterfalls,  etc.,  near  Bettws,  and  return  through 
the  VaU  of  Conway  (taking  the  steamer,  if  the  hour  suit,  at  Trefriw)  to 
Conway  and  Chester.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  either  of  these  arrangements 
involves  a  good  deal  of  hurry  and  fatigue,  while  the  walk  over  Snowdon 
to  Beddgelert  should  not  be  attempted  except  by  fairly  robust  pedestrians. 
—  A  more  leisurely  tour  of  a  week,  for  moderate  walkers,  may  be  laid  out 
as  follows.  Ibt  Dat.  Early  train  to  Llandudno  f  walk  or  drive  round  the 
Oreat  Orme't  Head;  in  the  afternoon  by  train  to  Beitwe (Conway  Caetle  may  be 
included  if  time  allows).  2nd  Dat.  Fairy  Olen  and  Falls  of  the  Conway 
(5M.)}  walk  or  drive  through  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  to  Lkmberis  (15VsK-)- 
3kd  Dat.  Ascend  Snowdon  and  descend  to  Beddgelert.  4th  Dar.  Walk 
or  drive  from  Beddgelert  to  Ffestiniog  by  the  old  road  (18  X.).  Cynfael 
Falls.  6th  Dat.  Railway  (or  on  foot)  to  (8Vt  M.)  Dvffws\  'Toy  Railway' 
to  Port  Madoc;  railway  to  Barmouth  and  Dolgelley  (or  walk  ftrom  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley,  10  M.).  6th  DaT.  Ascent  of  Cader  Idris  (up  and  down 
3Vr5  hrs.)i  Torrent  Walk  (6  M);  Precipice  Walk  (6-7  M.,  if  time  and 
strength  permit).  7th  Dat.  Railway  from  Dolgelley  to  Chester^  stopping 
at  Llangollen  if  desired,  to  visit  Dinas  Bran  and  Plas  Newydd.  —  Tour- 
ists who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  N.  Wales  in  a  single  day 
will,  perhaps,  best  effect  their  purpose  by  joining  the  coach-route  No.  5 
(p.  281)  from  Llandudno.  Or  they  may  go  to  Carnarvon  and  take  the 
coach,  starting  about  11  a.  m.,  which  makes  the  round  of  Snowdon  vi& 
the  Snowdon  Ranger y  Beddgelert^  Pen-y-Qwrydy  and  Llanberis  (86  M. ,  in  7 
hrs.)*  In  summer  a  train  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  runs  from  Chester  to  Llanberis 
direct,  stopping  at  Rhyl  and  following  stations,  and  returning  in  the 
evening.  As  the  coaches  run  in  connection  with  the  trains,  this  route 
affords  opportunity  for  a  great  variety  of  day-excursions  in  Snowdonia. 

Tourists  will  find  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  pronunciation  of  Welsh 
names  desirable,  and  they  should  therefore  make  acquaintance  with  the 
chief  peculiarities  of  the  Welsh  alphabet  (see  Introd.). 

Of  the  following  tours,  grouped  under  the  general  heading  of  'North 
Wales',  the  sub-routes  a.,  b.,  and  c.  draw  a  cordon  round  the  district 
described,  while  the  others  deal  with  the  interior  of  the  circle.  To  Snowdon, 
as  the  great  focus  of  attraction,  a  separate  section  has  been  allotted. 
Aherystwith  and  McuhynlUthy  frequently  included  for  touring  purposes  in 
N.  Wales,  are  described  in  B.  38  ('Central  Wales').  Those  who  wish  to 
combine  S.  Wales  in  one  general  tour  with  N.  Wales  will  find  no  difficulty 
in  joining  this  route  to  RR.  24-29,  either  from  Aberystwith  or  Shrewsbury. 

For  other  general  remarks  on  Wales,  see  the  Introduction. 

a.  From  Chester  to  Bangor  and  Carnarvon.   Llandndno. 
Anglesey. 

Comp.  Mapsi  pp.  307y  318. 

68Va  M.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  2V4-3Vs  hrs.  (fares  12*.  8d. ,  10«., 
5«.  S^id.).  To  BangoTy  60  M.,  in  IV4-2V2  hrs.  (fares  Us.  2d.,  8«.  9d.,  6s.  dd.)-^ 
to  Llandudno,  48  M.,  in  IV3-2V4  hrs.  (fares  9«.,  7«.,  6«.).  — This  is  the  line 
traversed  by  the  Irish  Mail  to  Holyhead  (p.  290).  The  railway  skirts  the 
sea  nearly  the  whole  way,  while  on  the  other  side  (left)  we  have  more 
or  less  distant  views  of  the  mountains. 

On  quitting  the  station  tbe  train  traverses  a  tunnel,  passes 
through  the  city-wall,  and  crosses  the  Shropshire  Union  Canal  and  the 
Dee,  To  the  left  lies  the  Roodee  (p.  271),  with  the  castle  beyond  it. 
The  line  skirts  the  Dee.  Before  reaching  (6  M.)  Sandyeroft  we  cross 
a  small  brook  and  enter  Flintshire  and  Wales.  7  M.  Queen's  Ferry, 
near  Hawarden  (p.  276);  9  M.  Connah's  Quay  (p.  276).  We  now 
skirt  for  several  miles  the  desolate  and  sandy  estuary  of  the  Dee 
(the  *Sands  of  Dee').    13  M.  Flint  (Koyal  Oak),  the  county-town 
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of  riintshire ,  is  a  smoky  little  town  with  5130  inhab.  and  some 
chemical  works.  To  the  right  are  the  'rude  ribs'  of  the  old  Castle, 
the  scene  of  the  meeting  between  Richaid  II.  and  Bolingbroke 
(*Richard  II',  ni.  3) ;  it  is  said  to  hare  been  built  by  Edward  I.  On 
the  Cheshire  coast,  on  the  other  side  of  the  estuary,  are  the  small 
watering-places  of  Parkg ate  and  West  Kirhy  (p.  331). 

Beyond  (16  M.)  Bagillt,  on  a  wooded  knoll  to  the  left,  are  the 
ruins  oiBasingwerk  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  house  founded  by  the  Earl  of 
Chester  towards  the  end  of  the  12th  century.  15^2  ^'  Holywell; 
the  little  town  (King's  Head)  lies  I1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station 
and  takes  its  name  from  the  sacred  Well  of  8t.  Winifrid  (adm.  Id.'). 

This  well  was  formerly  held  in  great  veneration,  ranking  as  one  of 
the  ^Seven  Wonders  of  Wales',  and  still  attracts  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims. 
It  was  believed  to  have  risen  on  the  spot  where  the  head  of  St.  Wini- 
frid fell  to  the  ground,  cut  off  by  a  pagan  prince  whose  advances  she 
had  rejected.  The  red  vegetable  growth  on  the  stones  is  believed  by  the 
vulgar  to  be  the  stains  of  St.  Winifrid's  blood.  The  Perp.  chapel  built 
over  the  well  is  attributed  to  Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII. 

Near  (21 M.)  Mostyn  is  Mostyn  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  fam- 
ily of  that  name,  where  the  *King'8  Window'  is  shown  as  that  through 
which  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  afterwards  Henry  VII. ,  escaped  from 
the  soldiers  of  Richard  III.  The  hall  contains  a  collection  of  Welsh 
antiquities  and  some  rare  old  MSS. 

Doteninff  Hall,  1  M.  from  Hostyn,  was  the  birthplace  (1782)  of  Pennant 
(b.  1762),  author  of  the  *Tour  in  Wales*.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of 
Denbigh  and  contains  the  ^Pennant  Collection*  of  HSS.  and  antiquities. 

The  scenery  now  Improyes,  and  a  row  of  wooded  hills  rises  to  the 
left  To  the  right  we  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  lighthouse  on  Air 
Point,  the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  Dee  estuary,  and  oiHoylake{j^.  331), 
at  the  N.E.  end.  Near  (27  M.)  Prestatyn  we  obtain  a  good  view 
of  Moel  Fammau  (p.  280)  and  the  other  Clwydian  hills  to  the  left, 
while  the  Great  Orme  (p.  282)  may  be  descried  on  our  right,  in  front. 

30  M.  Bhyl  (*  Westminster,  Belvoir,  Queen's,  facing  the  sea, 
1/3  M.  from  the  station ;  Royal,  Mostyn  Arms,  in  the  town  ;  AUxan" 
dra.  Bee,  near  the  station;  Hydropathic;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms) ^  a 
frequented  sea-bathing  resort,  with  a  line  expanse  of  firm  sandy 
beach,  an  esplanade ,  and  a  pier  (adm.  2d.)  700  yds.  long.  Rhyl 
possesses  little  attraction  for  the  tourist  except  as  a  convenient 
starting-point  for  excursions  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  it  lies.  The  end  of  the  pier  affords  a  fair  though  distant 
view  of  Penmaenmawr,  Oarnedd  Llewelyn ,  and  other  Snowdonian 
mountains.  In  summer  a  steamboat  usually  plies  to  Liverpool  (28. 
6d.),  Llandudno  (2s.),  and  the  Menai  Straits  (comp.  p.  281 ;  3«.). 

About  3Vs  H.  to  the  8.  E.  of  Rhyl  lie  the  ruins  of  Dyterth  CastU,  the 
direct  and  uninteresting  road  to  which  crosses  the  new  Gladstone  Bridge. 
A  pleasanter  way  is  to  take  the  train  to  Bhuddlan  (p.  280)  and  walk 
thence  to  (3  H.)  Dyserth.  The  castle,  which  is  of  early  Korman  origin, 
is  strikingly  situated  on  a  lofty  rock  (view).  The  walk  may  be  prolonged 
towards  the  K.E.  to  (2V2  M.)  Newmarket,  close  to  which  is  the  extensive 
tumulus  known  as  the  *Cop'',  and  from  Newmarket  we  may  go  on  either 
to  (3  M.)  Prestatyn  (see  above)  or  to  (4  M.)  Mostyn  (see  above).  On  the  way 
to  the  former  we  pass  the  extensive  Talargoch  Lead  Mine.  — A  public  con- 
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veyance  runs  daily  from  Bbyl  to  BodelMffddan,  5  H.  to  the  S.W.,  the 
beautiful  modern  church  of  wMch,  with  its  lofty  spire,  was  erected  by  Lady 
Willoughby  de  Broke  in  memory  of  her  husband.  It  is  in  the  Dec.  style 
of  the  14th  cent.,  and  the  interior  is  elaborately  adorned  with  marble, 
carved  oak,  and  stained  glass.  Bodelwyddan  is  8  M.  from  St.  Asaph  (see 
below). 

Fkom  Rhtl  to  Cobwen,  30  M.,  railway  (L.  N.  W.)  in  iV4-2V4  hrs. 
(fares  6«.,  4«.  6d.,  3«.  b^ftd.}.  This  line  traverses  the  VtUt  of  Clwyd^  a  pretty 
and  fertile  valley  (20  M .  long),  with  no  pretension  to  scenic  grandeur. 

3  M.  Rhuddlan^  with  a  ruined  castle  of  the  i2th  cent.  (adm.  2d.). 

6  M.  St.  Aaaph  CPlough\  Kinmel  Amu),  a  quiet  little  episcopal  seat 
situated  on  an  eminence  between  the  Clwyd  and  the  £lwy.  The  *  Cathb 
DBAL,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom,  b^ng  only  182  ft.  in  length, 
(not  one-third  of  the  length  of  Winchester),  is  in  its  present  form  mainly- 
a  Dec.  building  of  the  15th  cent.,  though  part  of  the  nave  and  aisles 
date  from  the  second  half  of  the  13th  century.  It  was  recently  restored  by 
Scott.  The  exterior  is  very  plain,  the  most  conspicuous  feature  being  the 
massive  square  tower,  1(X)  ft.  in  height  (small  charge  for  ascending).  The 
interior  contains  carved  oak  stalls,  some  good  modem  stained  glass,  and  a 
few  monuments,  the  most  interesting  of  which  are  those  of  a  bishop  of  the 
14th  cent.  (8.  transept)  and  of  Mrs.  Heman*^  the  poetess  (d.  1835).  The  see 
of  St.  Asaph  was  founded  by  St.  Eentigem  about  the  middle  of  the  6th 
cent.,  and  derives  its  name  from  his  successor  (d.  596).  The  church  is 
closed  except  during  divine  service  (on  week-days,  8.15  a.m.  and  3.16  in 
summer;  the  latter  at  5  p.  m.  in  winter),  and  the  keys  are  kept  by  Mr.  Ro- 
binson, lower  down  in  the  same  street.  —  About  3V2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of 
St.  Asaph,  In  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Elwy,  are  the  Cefn  Cavet^  in  which 
numerous  organic  remains  were  found.  The  caves  are  only  2V4  M.  from 
Tre/nantj  the  station  beyond  St.  Asaph. 

11  M.  Denbigh  (Grown;  Bull),  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same 
name,  with  6500  inhab.,  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Clwyd  and  com- 
manded by  a  mined  castle.  The  latter  (adm.  2<l.),  dating  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  commands  an  extensive  view.  In  1568  it  was  granted  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  afterwards  entertained 
the  Virgin  Queen  here  with  great  magnificence.  The  castle  afforded 
shelter  to  Charles  I.  after  the  battle  of  Bowton  (p.  27()),  but  was  dis- 
mantled at  the  Restoration.  It  has  recently  been  partly  restored,  and  the 
interior  is  used  as  a  recreation-ground.  The  ancient  church  of  St.  Hilary 
(supposed  to  have  been  the  garrison-chapel),  the  extensive  remains  of 
another  large  church  begun  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  but  never  finished, 
and  the  old  parish-church  at  Whitchurch  (1  M.  to  the  E.)  are  all  inter- 
esting. Henry  M .  Stanley  is  a  native  of  Denbigh.  Denbigh  is  the  junction 
of  a  line  to  Mold  and  Chester  (see  p.  276). 

141/2  M.  Zlanrhaiadr.  The  church,  >/«  M.  to  the  W.,  contains  a  fine 
'Jesse"*  window,  said  to  have  been  purchased  with  the  contributions 
of  pilgrims  to  the  adjoining  sacred  well  of  F/ynnon  Dyfnog. 

18  M.  Buthin  (Caatle;  Wynnttay  Arms),  a  quaint  little  Welsh  town 
of  3(XX)  inhab.,  contains  an  interesting  church,  recently  restored,  with  a 
fine  oaken  ceiling  in  the  N.  aisle  and  a  modem  spire.  The  Ceutle  shared  the 
fate  of  many  Welsh  strongholds  in  being  captured  by  the  Parliamentarian 
general  Mytton  and  was  dismantled  after  the  Restoration.  A  handsome 
modern  mansion  has  been  erected  on  part  of  the  site.  Ruthin  is  a  good 
starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  Moel  Farnmau  (1823  ft.),  the  highest  of  the 
Clwydian  range,  which  lies  41/2  M.  to  the  N.W.  The  *View  includes  the 
entire  Clwyd  valley,  Snowdon,  Chester,  Liverpool,  etc.  —  25  M.  Z>ertren, 
with  a  church  containing  a  fine  rood-loft  of  the  15th  century.  —  At  (30  M.) 
Conoen  we  join  the  line  from  Chester  to  Dolgelley  (see  p.  308). 

On  leaving  Rhyl  the  train  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Clwyd. 
affording  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  Rhuddlan  Castle,  the  tower  of  St. 
Asaph  cathedral,  and  the  spire  of  Bodelwyddan  church.  341/2  M 
Abergele  ^^  Pensam  (Hesketh  Arms,  Bee,  at  Abergele ;  Cambrian, 
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near  tlie  station),  tlie  former  1  M.  inland,  the  latter  a  small  sea- 
bathing resort  adjoining  the  station. 

Beyond  Abergele,  on  the  heights  to  the  left,  is  the  imposing 
tnrreted  mansion  of  Owrychj  400  yds.  long,  with  a  central  tower 
100ft.  high;  like Chatelherault(p.  480),  it  consists  to  a  great  extent 
merely  of  frontage,  built  for  effect.  Immediately  beyond  Gwrych,  the 
hnge  but  shallow  cave  of  Cefn  Ogo  is  conspicnons  in  the  cliffs  to  the 
left.  —  391/2  M.  Old  Colwyn  (Marine  Hotel).  —  41  M.  Colwyn 
Bay  (*Pu3llychrochan  Hotely  with  fine  grounds ;  Colwyn  Bay  Hotel ; 
Coed Pella Hotel]  Jmperialy  near  the  station;  Hydropathic),  a  rising 
watering-place ,  with  good  bathing,  and  numerous  pleasant  walks 
among  the  wooded  hills  and  valleys  to  landward.  To  the  W.  is  the 
village  of  LlandrUlo  (Rhos  Abbey  Hotel) ,  now  joined  to  Colwyn, 
with  a  curious  fishing-weir,  in  which  large  catches  are  sometimes 
made,  and  the  small  and  ancient  Capel  St.  TriUo,  built  over  a  spring. 

The  train  now  crosses  the  neck  of  the  promontory  ending  in  the 
Great  Orme  and  Little  Orme,  while  the  fine  estuary  of  the  Conway 
comes  into  view  in  front,  backed  by  the  mountains  of  the  Snowdon 
range.  From  (45^2  ^O  Lltmdudno  Junction  (Junction  Hotel; 
Ferry  Farm  Hotel ;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  a  short  branch-line  diverges 
to  Llandudno,  3  M.  to  the  N.  This  is  also  the  point  of  divergence  of 
the  railway  to  Bettwg-y-Coed  and  Ffestiniog  (R.  40d.). 

Llandudno  (comp.  Map,  p.  307). —Hotels.  Impebial,  Quben's, 
Adelpui,  St.  Geoboe's,  all  well  situated  on  the  Esplanade,  with  view  of 
the  sea ;  B.  A  A.  about  U.  6d.,  D.  i-U.  6d.,  'pens\  il-13«.  per  day,  Si/s- 
4g8.  per  week.  Boyal,  Church  Walks;  Tudno  Castle,  near  the  station, 
D.  3«.  6df.,  B.  &  A.  from  3«.  6d.,  'pens'.  St.  Qd.  (except  in  July  and  Aug.); 
Prince  of  Wales,  Lloyd  St.,  B.  &  A.  8«.,  table  d'hdte  3«.;  Alexakdba, 
Clonmel  St.  —  Numerous  Boabdikq  Houses  (7-10*.  a  day).  —  Hydbopathio 
Establishments,  on  the  Esplanade  (patients  4/.  per  week  in  summer,  8/. 
5^.  in  winter;  visitors  Si.  iOt.  and  Si.)  and  under  the  Little  Orme's  Head. 

Oabs.  1.  By  distance:  Carriage  with  two  horses  is.  Qd.  per  mile, 
one  horse  or  two  ponies  Is. ,  one  pony  or  two  donkeys  9d. ,  one  donkey 
or  1-2  goats  6d.;  each,  addit.  Vs  ^-  9</.,  Od.,  id.,  3d.  —  2.  By  time:  per 
hour  bs.,  S«.,  2«.,  U.  6<2.;  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  is.  Sd.,  9d.,  6d.,  id.  — 
3.  Special  fares  for  the  ^Marine  Drive'  round  the  Great  Orme's  Head :  Ss., 
6t.,  is.,  2«.  —  Bath-chairs  is.  per  hr.,  and  3d.  for  each  addit.  V*  hr. 

Hones  2s.  per  hr.,  ponies  is.  6d.,  donkeys  or  mules  6d. 

Coaches.  1.  Public  brakes  ply  round  the  Oreat  Orme^s  Bead  at  frequent 
intervals  (fare  is.).  2.  To  the  Little  Orme's  Head,  and  back  by  the  Glod- 
daeth  Woods  (is.),  also  several  times  a  day.  8.  Colwyn  Bay  (see  above),  going 
by  the  Vale  of  Mochdre  and  returning  by  Llandudno  Junction  (fare  2«.  6d.). 
i.  To  Conway,  the  Sychnant  Pass,  DieygyfylcM,  Penmaenmator^  and  back. 
5.  Circular  tour  to  Conway,  Tre/riw,  Llanrwst,  Beitws-y-Coed,  Capel  Curig, 
Llyn  Ogwen,  Pass  of  Nant  Ffrancon,  Befhesda  (allowing  time  for  a  visit 
to  the  quarries),  Penrhyn  Castle,  Penmaenmater,  Conway,  and  Llandudno, 
starting  at  8  a.m.  and  returning  at  7.30  p.m.  (fare  for  the  whole  distance 
of  66  M.,  12«. ;  intermediate  distances  in  proportion). 

Steamers.  The  vessels  of  the  Liverpool,  Llandudno,  and  Welsh  Coast 
Steamboat  Co.  ply  twice  daily  each  way  between  Liverpool  and  Menai 
Bridge,  calling  at  Llandudno,  Beaumaris,  and  Bangor.  The  voyage  from 
Llandudno  to  Liverpool  takes  2^/4  hrs.  (ist  class  is.  6d.,  2nd  class  2«.  6d.; 
return  7«.,  is.  6d.),  that  from  Llandudno  to  Menai  Bridge  iVt  hr.  (2<.,  re- 
turn 3«.)  Special  excursion-steamers  also  make  frequent  trips  in  summer 
to  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  and  Menai  Bridge,  and  back  (4-6  hrs.;  fare  2s. ,  re- 
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turn  3«. ;  to  Camarfton  8«.)i  to  Rhyl  and  back  (Ai/s  hrs. ;  fare  2<.,  return 
2«.  6d.).  —  A  small  steamer  also  plies  in  summer  from  Degantoy  (p.  284), 
2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Llandudno ,  up  the  river  Conway  to  Contoay  and  Tre- 
fritD  (IV*  br. ;  fares  U.  6d.,  U.\  return  2<.  6d.,  U.  M.)\  the  time  of  start- 
ing depends  on  the  tide. 

Boats.    Sailing-boats  3«.,  Rowing-boats  2«.  per  hour. 

The  Llandudno  Promenade  Band  plays  daily  in  the  season  from  11  to 
1  at  the  end  of  the  pier,  and  from  7  to  9.30  p.  m.  on  the  Esplanade. 

Llandudno^  the  most  fashionable  of  Welsh  watering-places,  is 
delightfully  situated  on  the  narrow  peninsula  between  Conway  Bay 
and  Orme's  Bay,  facing  the  latter,  the  graceful  swell  of  which  is 
finely  bounded  by  the  bold  limestone  headlands  called  the  Qteat 
and  the  Little  Orme.  Of  late  the  town  has  extended  to  the  S.E., 
across  nearly  the  whole  width  of  the  flat  neck  of  the  peninsula,  and 
there  are  now  seyeral  houses  on  Conway  Bay  also.  On  this  side, 
howeyer,  the  beach  is  wet  and  somewhat  muddy,  contrasting  un- 
favourably with  the  smooth  and  firm  sands  of  Orme's  Bay,  while  on 
the  other  hand  it  affords  a  fine  view  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  to 
which  the  houses  on  the  N.  bay  turn 'their  backs.  The  population  of 
Llandudno  in  1881  was  4838,  and  in  the  season  it  is  frequented  by 
about  20,000  visitors. 

The  climate  of  Llandudno  is  bracing  in  summer  and  comparatively 
mild  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  annual  temperature  is  50.6°  Fahr. 
Llandudno  is  a  good  starting-point  for  many  of  the  finest  excursions  in 
North  Wales,  and  the  two  Orme's  Heads  afford  several  pleasant  walks 
and  drives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town.  The  bathing  is  good  and  safe. 
Like  Brighton,  however,  Llandudno  lacks  shade. 

After  a  walk  to  the  end  of  the  Pier  (adm.  2d.),  which  is  1260  ft. 
long  and  commands  a  capital  view  of  the  town  and  bay,  the  visitor 
should  lose  no  time  in  exploring  the  *6reat  Orme's  Head.  This 
huge  rocky  promontory,  rising  precipitously  to  a  height  of  700  ft. 
above  the  sea,  shields  Llandudno  most  effectually  from  the  keenN.W. 
winds  and  forms  a  grand  feature  In  almost  every  view  of  the  town. 

The  *Marine  Drive,  SVz  M.  long,  which  has  been  constructed  round 
the  face  of  the  cliffs,  is  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Great  Britain.  We 
enter  it  at  a  toll-house  (Id.,  carriages  6d.)  a  little  to  the  N.  of  the  pier. 
The  road  ascends  steadily,  with  nearly  vertical  walls  of  rock  above  and 
below,  to  0/2  M.)  Pentneyn,  the  N.  E.  angle  of  the  promontory,  where  we 
obtain  a  good  view  of  the  coast  to  the  E.  of  Llandudno,  with  the  Clwyd 
hills  in  the  background.  On  an  exceptionally  clear  day  the  Isle  of  Man, 
the  hills  of  Cumberland,  and  the  coast  of  Lancashire  may  be  seen  to  the 
right.  In  V2  M.  more  we  pass  a  footpath  on  the  left,  leading  up  to  a 
farm-house  (*01d  Farm  Refreshments'),  and  y*  M.  farther  on  is  another, 
diverging  at  the  foot  of  a  bluff  crowned  with  a  flag-staff,  and  ascending  to 
the  (6  min.)  old  church  of  St.  Tudno  (p.  283).  At  the  extreme  N.  point 
of  the  promontory,  V4  H.  farther  on,  is  a  Lighthouse  (visitors  admitted), 
below  which  is  the  Hornby  Gave^  where  the  brig  'Hornby'  was  wrecked 
in  1824.  After  passing  the  lighthouse  we  gradually  obtain  a  splendid  "^Yiew 
of  Anglesey,  Puffin  Island,  the  coast  of  N.  Wales  from  Bangor  to  Conway, 
the  Conway  estuary,  and  the  mountains  of  Snowdonia.  Among  the  nearest 
and  most  conspicuous  of  the  last  are  (named  from  right  to  left)  Moel  Wnion, 
the  rounded  top  of  Y  Foel  Fras,  Penmaenmawr  (on  the  coast),  Tal-y-Fan, 
Penmaenbach,  and  Conway  Mountain  (the  last  two  in  the  foreground,  near 
Conway).  Farther  back,  to  the  right  of  Y  Foel  Fras,  is  Camedd  Llewelyn, 
beyond  and  to  the  right  of  which  the  peaked  summit  of  Snowdon  itself 
may  be  descried  on  a  clear  day.    We  now  descend  along  the  S.  side  of 
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the  headland,  passing  (IVs  M.  from  the  lighthouse)  the  scanty  remains 
of  Oogarth  Ahbey.  Conway  Castle  (p.  284)  is  well  seen  almost  straight 
ahead.  On  reaching  the  toll-hou£e  at  the  other  end  of  the  drive  we  turn 
to  the  left,  leaving  Conway  Bay  on  the  right,  and  return  to  Llandudno 
hy  Ahhey  Road.  The  direction  just  described  is  the  preferable  one  in  which 
to  make  the  circuit  of  the  Great  Orme. 

Walkers  should  not  omit  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  Great  Orme, 
either  direct,  by  a  steep  road  ascending  from  Church  Walks,  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  town,  or  by  the  path  ascending  to  St.  Tudno's  Church  from 
the  Marine  Drive  (see  p.  282).  In  the  former  case  we  pass  Kendrick's  Cave 
and  Camera  Obscura  and  eigoy  fine  views  of  Llandudno  as  we  ascend. 
Kear  the  top,  where  the  road  forks,  we  keep  to  the  right,  and  in  4  min. 
more  we  reach  a  gate  where  a  placard  points  out  the  path  to  the  old 
church.  [The  other  branch  of  the  road  leads  to  the  Telegraph  Station, 
now  an  inn. J  We  pass  the  ^Farm  Refreshments'  on  the  left,  cross  a  field, 
and  soon  come  in  sight  of  the  church. 

St.  Tudno'a  Church  is  a  small  bailding  of  a  most  primitive  and  unpre- 
tending character,  dating  from  the  15th  cent,  (restored  in  1856),  but  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  an  older  structure  (12th  cent.).  It  is  said  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  cell  of  St.  Tudno,  a  hermit  of  the  7th  cent.,  who  has  be- 
queathed his  name  to  the  modern  watering-place  (Llandudno,  i.e.  church 
or  village  of  Tudno).  The  interior  contains  an  ancient  font  and  two  in- 
cised coffin  lids  of  the  13th  century.  The  church  of  St.  Tudno  is  much 
frequented  on  Sun.  evenings  in  summer,  and  the  service  is  sometimes 
held  in  the  open  air.  From  the  church  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  the 
lighthouse  (p.  282)  or  the  signal-station,  ei^joying  extensive  views  of  land 
and  sea.  —  The  old  copper  mines,  above  the  Happy  Valley,  are  believed 
to  have  been  worked  by  the  Romans  and  ancient  Britons. 

The  *Littte  Orme'B  Head  looks  much  less  rugged  than  its  big 
brother,  but  a  closer  acquaintance  will  show  that  its  cliffs  are  fully 
as  picturesque  and  imposing. 

To  reach  them  we  follow  the  road  along  the  shore  towards  the  £., 
which  begins  1o  ascend  about  11/4  M.  from  the  town.  About  ^/2'ii.  beyond 
the  house  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  there  is  a  break  in  the  wall  to  the 
left,  where  we  leave  the  road  and  ascend  across  turf  to  a  small  gate.  On 
passing  through  the  gate  we  may  ascend  to  the  left,  direct  to  the  top  of 
the  headland,  or  make  the  entire  circuit  of  it  by  following  Ihe  path  to 
the  right,  soon  passing  through  another  gate  in  an  iron  fence.  The  sum- 
mit is  marked  by  a  cairn,  from  which  a  most  extensive  and  beautiful 
view  is  obtained,  including  Llandudno  and  Snowdonia  (comp.  p.  283)  on 
the  W.,  and  the  Clwydian  hills  and  vale  on  the  E.  The  seaward  edge  of 
the  headland,  with  its  cliffs  descending  sheer  into  the  sea  from  a  height 
of  800-400 ft.,  is  also  very  fine. 

On  regaining  the  high-road  we  may  continue  our  walk  to  (V4  M.)  a 
point  where  four  roads  meet.  That  to  the  left  leads  to  (2V2M.)  Llandrillo 
(p.  281)  and  (1  M.)  Colwyn  Bay,  passing  near  the  old  farm-house  of  Pen- 
rhpn^  to  which  two  curious  legends  attach.  Either  of  the  roads  to  the 
right  will  bring  us,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  (1  M.)  pleasant  wooded 
grounds  of  Qloddaeth  Houie,  the  seat  of  the  Mostyn  family.  The  curious 
tower  of  Llandrillo  Church,  with  double-stepped  battlements,  is  seen  in 
the  distance,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  from  Llandudno  to  (2  M.)  Glod- 
daeth  diverges  from  the  shoie-road  beyond  Craig-y-Don  Terrace. 

The  low  wooded  hills  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Orme's  Head  afford  many 
pleasant  rambles.  The  best  point  of  view  is  "^Pabo  Hill,  which  rises 
about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Little  Orme,  and  about  8  M.,  in  a  direct 
line,  to  the  S.K.  of  Llandudno.  We  may  either  reach  it  by  the  Gloddaeth 
woods  (see  above),  or  follow  the  Conway  road  to  a  point  1/2  V*  beyond 
the  village  of  (1^4  M.)  Eglwyt  Rhos.^  with  its  pretty  church,  and  then 
diverge  to  the  left.  By  the  latter  route  we  pass  the  old  mansion  of 
(2y4  M.)  Bodpsealleny  the  grounds  of  which  are  open  on  Tues.  and  Thurs., 
2-0  p.m.  —  The  favourite  boating-excursions  (comp.  p.  282)  are  to  the  caves 
in  the  cliff's  of  the  Great  and  Little  Orme,  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
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wftter.  In  fine  weather  both  these  excunions  are  very  eigoyable,  and  the 
iheer  precipices  of  the  two  headlands  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from 
below.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  cave  is  the  Ll^eh^  in  the  Great  Orme, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  fitted  ap  as  a  marine  summer-hoase  by  a  far- 
back  member  of  the  Mostyn  family.  Good  deep-sea  fishing  may  also  be  had. 

Conway  (see  below),  with  its  picturesque  castle,  is  within  i  M.  of 
Llandudno ,  and  may  De  easily  reached  by  road,  by  river,  or  by  rail. 
In  the  last  case  the  traveller  should  alight  at  Llandudno  Junction  and 
walk  across  the  Suspension  Bridge.  About  halfway  between  Llandudno 
and  Conway  lies  Degamttf  (Deganwy  Castle  Hotel),  commanded  by  a  small 
hill  (250  ft.  'y  view),  which  is  crowned  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  castle 
built  by  Hugh  Lupus  (p.  270).  Deganwy  is  the  starting-point  of  the  small 
steamer  which  ascends  the  Conway  to  Trefriw  (comp.  pp.  283,  907).  The 
small  pier  lies  a  little  below  (to  the  N.  of)  the  railway  station.  At  Con- 
way the  steamboat-pier  is  just  above  the  bridges. 

From  Llandudno  Junction  to  BetttoB-p-Coed  and  F/e$Hnioif,  see  E.  Ukl. 


Beyond  Llandudno  Junction  the  train  crosses  the  wide  month 
of  the  Conway  by  an  iron  Tuhular  Bridge,  410  ft.  long  and  18  ft. 
above  high-water  mark,  constructed  by  Robert  Stephenson  and  Fair- 
bairn  in  1846-48,  and  similar  to  that  over  the  Menal  Strait,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale  (see  p.  288).  The  road  crosses  the  river  by  a 
graceful  suspension-bridge  (V2^0  ^Y  Telford,  close  to  the  railway. 

451/2  M.  Conway  (Castle^  Ershine  Arms ;  Castle  View),  also  called 
Aberconway,  is  an  ancient  and  picturesque  little  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Conway,  formerly  strongly  fortifled,  and  still  surrounded 
with  walls,  which  are  pierced  by  four  Moorish-looking  gates  built 
at  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Among  the  few  remaining  medieval 
buildings  is  the  Plas  Mawr,  a  timber  house  dating  from  1584,  and 
said  to  have  been  once  occupied  by  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Earl 
of  Leicester ;  it  stands  in  a  lane  leaving  the  High  St  nearly  oppo- 
site the  Castle  Hotel.  The  Church  of  8t  Mary,  mainly  in  the  Dec 
style,  contains  a  fine  rood-loft  and  the  monument  of  Nicholas  Hooker, 
the  41st  child  of  his  father  and  himself  the  father  of  27  children. 

♦Conway  Castlh  Is  finely  situated  on  a  rock  rising  above  the 
river,  and  as  seen  from  the  E.  (c.  g.  from  the  suspension  bridge)  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  ruin  in  Wales.  It  was  built  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1284,  to  hold  the  Welsh  in  check,  and  was  designed  by 
Henry  de  Elreton,  the  gifted  architect  to  whom  we  also  owe  the 
castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Beaumaris. 

In  shape  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong,  the  walls  of  which,  12-15  ft. 
in  thickness ,  are  strengthened  by  eight  massive ,  circular  towers.  Each 
of  the  towers  was  formerly  surmounted  by  a  graceful  turret,  as  at  Car- 
narvon, but  only  four  of  these  now  remain.  We  enter  (adm.  3d.),  at  the 
N.W.  angle,  by  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  W.  front.  From  the 
terrace  at  the  top  we  pass,  to  the  left,  through  a  portcullised  gateway,  into 
the  Great  Court.  To  the  right  is  the  Banqueting  Hall,  130  ft.  long  and 
82  ft.  wide ;  the  roof  and  floor  are  gone,  but  the  level  of  the  latter  may  be 
traced  by  the  fireplaces.  The  Chapel  was  at  the  E.  end  of  the  hall.  Near 
the  E.  end  of  the  court  is  the  old  well,  beyond  which  we  pass  into  the 
Inner  Court,  enclosed  by  the  dwelling-rooms  of  the  castle.  The  N.  E.  or 
Queen''s  Tower  contains  Queen  Eleanor's  private  oratory,  with  a  beautiful 
oriel  window.  The  tower  opposite  (S.E.),  called  the  King''$  Tower,  has  a 
dungeon  below  it.  The  so-called  ^Broken  Tower''.,  to  the  W.  of  the  last, 
lost  much  of  its  picturesqueness  by  reconstruction.    The  terrace  at  the 
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B.  ead  of  the  castle,  where  there  was  formerly  an  entrance  from  the  river, 
affords  a  good  view  of  the  Conway.  For  a  view  of  the  town  of  Conway 
visitors  should  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  walls. 

Edward  I.  himself  was  besieged  hy  the  Welsh  in  this  castle,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  in  imminent  danger  until  the  subsidence  of  ^Conway's  foaming 
flood'  allowed  reinforcements  to  reach  him.  In  the  Great  Civil  War  it  was 
held  for  the  king,  first  by  Archbp.  Williams,  a  native  of  Conway,  and  then 
by  Prince  Rupert,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  Parliamentarians. 

On  leaving  the  castle,  visitors  may  take  a  pleasant  stroll  along  the 
wooded  knoll  of  Bodlondeb,  rising  firom  the  Conway  just  to  the  V.  of  the 
town.  The  walk  may  be  extended  (W.)  to  (3  H.)  Conuav  Mount  (807ft.),  or 
the  Totcn  Bill,  on  the  top  of  which  are  traces  of  a  fortified  camp  (fine  view). 
We  may  follow  the  ridge  westwards  to  Allt  TFan,  and  descend  into  the 
Sychnant  Pom  (660  ft.),  whence  we  may  either  return  to  (21/2  M.)  Conway 
by  the  main  road,  or  go  on  to  (1 M.)  Dwygyfylchi  (see  below),  Penmaenmawr 
(2  M.  •,  see  below),  or  the  (»/4  M.)  Fairy  Glen  (see  below). 

As  the  train  leaves  Conway  we  have  a  view  of  Llandudno  and  the 
Great  Onne  to  the  right,  and  of  Conway  Mount  to  the  left.  We  pass 
under  Penmaenbach  hy  a  tunnel,  "beyond  which  Anglesey  and  Puffin 
Island  come  in  sight  on  our  right,  in  front.  To  the  left  are  Dwygy- 
fylchi (see  below)  and  Foel  Llys  (1180  ft.).  —  50  M.  Penmaenmawr 
(Penmaenmawr  Hotel;  Mountain  View),  a  pleasant  little  marine 
resort,  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the  same 
name  (^great  head  of  the  rock' ;  1550  ft.),  a  huge  mass  of  crystalline 
rock  descending  almost  Tertically  to  the  sea  and  forming  the  north- 
ernmost buttress  of  the  Snowdon  range. 

A  pleasant  and  easy  walk  may  be  taken  to  the  pretty  little  Fairy  Glen 
(adm.  id.),  either  direct  (i'A  M.),  or  via  the  village  of  Dwygyfylchi  (Doo- 
i-gi-vulchy)  and  the  BychnafU  Pa$$  ('dry  valley';  2V«  M.).  The  top  of  Pen- 
maenmawr Hill  (ascent  i  hr.),  with  its  numerous  granite  quarries,  is  crown- 
ed with  the  remains  of  an  ancient  fort  and  commands  a  view  ranging  from 
Snowdon  on  the  8.  to  the  Isle  of  Man  on  the  N.  Good  walkers  may  follow 
the  semicircular  ridee,  of  which  Penmaenmawr  forms  the  N.W.  horn,  to 
(2  hrs.)  Foel  Llys  (iiSO  ft.),  and  descend  thence  to  their  starting-point.  On 
a  hill  about  halfway  round  the  semicircle  are  the  Meini-Hirion  Clong 
stones'),  a  circle  of  standing  stones  of  doubtful  origin.  The  direct  route 
from  Penmaenmawr  to  the  (2  M.)  Heini-Hirion  is  through  the  *Green  Gorge". 

52^2  M.  Llanfairfechan  (Queen's),  a  small  watering-place.  — 
55  M.  Aber  (BuUceley  Arma)^  a  Tillage  situated  V2  ^*  ^rom  the 
coast,  at  the  mouth  of  a  lovely  glen.  Aber  lies  immediately  oppo- 
site Beaumaris  in  Anglesey,  and  it  was  once  possible  to  cross  the 
sands  at  low  water;  several  persons,  however,  were  drowned  in  the 
attempt  in  1S17.  In  the  middle  of  the  village  is  a  mound  called 
the  Mwd,  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  castle  where  Llewelyn 
received  the  summons  of  Edward  L  to  surrender  his  principality. 

The  ^Glen  of  the  Aber.  the  entrance  to  which  is  flanked  by  Maes-y- 
ffaer  (763  ft.;  view)  on  theE.  andi  Fridd-du  on  the  W.,  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  smaller  valleys  in  Wales.  About  Vt  H.  from  Aber  the  road  crosses 
the  graceful  Pont  Nevtydd^  but  the  path  to  the  head  of  the  glen  and  the 
(li/i  M.)  *Ah€r  Falls  keeps  to  the  right  and  soon  crosses  a  foot-bridge. 
The  larger  fall  CRhaiadr  Mawr*)  descends  in  a  series  of  leaps,  with  a 
total  height  of  180  ft.,  and  after  rain  is  of  considerable  volume.  The 
smaller  fall,  1/3  M.  to  the  W.,  Ues  on  the  way  to  Moel  Wnion  (1906  ft.; 
^Oonion").  the  ridge  of  which  offers  a  pleasant  route  for  returning  to 
Aber  (l-li/shr.).  —  Aber  and  Llanfairfechan  are  starting-points  for  the  ascent 
of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (p.  288 ;  4-4Vt  hrs.),  via  Y  Foel  Fras  (3091  ft.). 
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Beyond  Aber,  Penrhyn  Castle  (p.  238)  Is  a  prominent  object  on 
the  right,  rising  from  the  woods.  The  train  crosses  the  valley  of 
the  Ogwen  and  threads  two  tunnels,  between  which  the  short 
branch-line  to  Bethesda  (p.  237)  diverges  to  the  left. 

60  M.  Bangor.  —  Arrival.  The  Railway  Station  lies  at  the  S.W. 
extremity  of  the  town,  Vs  ^'  f'om  the  cathedral;  the  principal  trains  are 
met  by  hotel-omnibases  and  cabs.  The  Steamboat  Pier  is  at  the  other 
end  of  the  town,  1V4  M.  from  the  station. 

Hotels.  The  "^(iKOBaE,  a  large  and  finely-situated  house,  command- 
ing a  view  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges,  lies  outside  Bangor ,  V/4  M. 
to  the  W.  of  Bangor  station,  and  1/4  H.  from  the  Menai  Bridge  station; 
R.  iL  A.  from  is.  6d.,  table  d'hote  D.  is.  6d.  — -*Bbiti8h,  near  the  railway- 
station,  B.  4l  a.  from  it.\  *Ga8Tlb,  near  the  cathedral,  similar  charges; 
Railwat,  Williams's  Temperance,  near  the  station.  — In  Upper  Bangor, 
s/4  M.  from  the  station,  Bsllbvub,  pleasantly  sit\iated,  but  not  so  convenient 
for  a  short  stay,  R.  A  A.  St.  —  Railway  Refreshment  Rooms. 

Cabs.  Per  hour  2s.  6d.,  each  addit.  1/4  hr.  Sd.  —  From  the  railway 
station  to  any  part  of  the  town  i«.;  to  the  George  Hotel  is.  6(1.;  to  Menai 
Bridge  2i.i  to  Penrhyn  Castle  2s.  6d.;  to  Bethesda  6s.  6<l.;  to  Penrhyn 
Quarries  w.  Qd.i  to  Beaumaris  Is.  Carriage  and  pair  about  one-half 
more.    Driver's  tees  and  moderate  luggage  included. 

Ooachea.  Coach  daily  through  the  Pass  of  Nant  Ffrancon  to  Llyn 
Ogwen,  Capel  Curig.  and  Bettws-y-Coed  (21  M.  in  5  hrs. ;  6*.).  Omnibus  to 
Beaumaris  via  the  Suspension  Bridge  several  times  a  day  C7  M.;  is.  Sd.). 

Steamers.  To  Llandudno  and  Liverpool  daily  in  summer,  fares  bs., 
Ss.y  return  8s. y  bs.  (comp.  p.  281);  sometimes  also  up  the  Menai  Strait  to 
Carnarvon.  Small  steamer  to  Beaumaris  several  times  daily  from  Garth 
Point  (in  20  min.;  fare  6d.).  —  Oarth  Ferry  (steam-launch)  across  the  strait,  2d. 

Boats.  Sailing -boats  Ss.  per  hr.,  is.  for  each  addit.  V«  hr.;  rowing 
boats  2s.  and  Is.  Boat  to  Menai  Bridge  is.,  Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  6«., 
Puffin  Island  10».,  Carnarvon  i2s.  Qd.    Return-fares  one-half  more. 

Bangor  ('high  choir'),  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  a  brisk  little 
town  with  11,370  Inhabitants.  Lower  Bangor,  containing  the  rail- 
way-station and  the  business-portions  of  the  town,  occupies  the 
lower  part  and  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  valley,  and  consists  mainly 
of  one  long  and  Irregular  street.  Upper  Bangor,  the  pleasantest  re- 
sidential quarter,  Is  beautifully  placed  on  the  ridge  separating  this 
valley  from  the  Menai  Straits.  The  town  Is  an  excellent  centre  for 
excursions  In  N.  Wales,  but  lacks  the  bathing  and  other  attractions 
of  a  seaside  place.  Port  Penrhyn,  the  harbour  of  Bangor,  lies  to  the 
E.  of  the  lower  town,  and  carries  on  a  busy  traffic  in  slates. 

The  Oathbdeal,  In  a  low-lying  situation  near  the  middle  of 
the  town,  Is  among  the  smallest  and  plainest  of  English  minsters, 
but  possesses  some  architectural  interest.  The  original  church  on 
this  site  seems  to  have  been  erected  In  the  6th  century,  and  was 
followed  by  three  others,  the  first  of  which  was  destroyed  in  1071, 
the  second  during  the  Welsh  wars  of  Edward  I.  (ca.  1282),  and  the 
third  by  Owen  Glendower  in  1404.  The  choir  was  rebuilt  abont 
1493,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  early  In  the  16th  century.  A 
complete  restoration  was  undertaken  In  1870,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  In  style  It  affords  examples  of  E.  E., 
Dec,  and  Perpendicular.  The  central  tower  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted. 
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Interior.  The  interior  of  the  church  is  plain  but  harmonious.  The 
nave  and  aisles  have  flat  timber  roofs,  while  the  choir  has  good  vaulting. 
The  nave,  the  presbytery,  and  the  choir-windows  are  Perpendicular.  The 
rest  of  the  choir,  the  transepts,  and  the  S.  aisle- windows  are  Decorated. 
In  the  S.  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Owen  Gwynedd,  Prince  of  Wales  (d.  1169). 

—  The  Sun.  services  are  held  at  8,  11.30,  and  4,  week-day  services  at  8 
an<f  5  (8  in  winter). 

The  Bishop^*  Palace  and  the  Deanery^  adjoining  the  Cathedral,  are 
unpretending  buildings. 

Bangor  is  the  seat  of  the  University  Collbgb  of  North  Wales, 
which  is  established  In  a  large  and  plain  building  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  town.  The  college,  founded  In  1883,  has  130  students,  numer- 
ous open  scholarships,  and  excellent  biological  and  other  labora- 
tories.  Visitors  should  apply  at  the  university -building. 

In  the  High  St.,  between  the  Cathedral  and  the  station,  is  a 
Museum^  containing  a  small  ethnological  collection.  The  steep  slope 
of  the  gorse-clad  hill  forming  the  S.  boundary  of  the  valley  in  which 
the  town  lies  has  been  laid  out  as  Recreation  Orounds,  affording 
admirable  views  to  seaward,  including  the  Great  Orme's  Head.  A 
wall  at  the  top  shuts  out  the  view  of  the  Snowdon  region,  but  the 
visitor  may  see  it  by  extending  his  walk  to  Felin  Esgob,  or  the 
Bishop's  Mill,  1/2  M.  to  the  S.  —  The  Menai  Park  In  Upper  Bangor 
commands  fine  views  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges. 

Pknbhtn  Castle  and  Qdabries.  Tourists  who  do  not  walk  or  drive 
the  whole  way  may  take  the  train  to  (6  M.)  Bethesda  (1«.,  9d.,  6d.),  visit 
the  (1  H.)  Slate  Quarries,  and  walk  back  to  Bangor  via  the  Castle  (6  M.). 
Public  waggonettes  also  ply  between  Bangor  and  Bethesda  (fare  Qd.).  The 
milestones  count  from  the  E.  end  of  Bangor,  1  M.  from  the  station. 

Bethesda  (Douglas  Arm*^  Victoria^  Waterloo^  all  second  class),  now  a 
busy  and  ugly  little  quarryjnen's  town  with  about  10,000  inhab.,  was  for- 
merly a  small  and  pretty  village  named  Glan  Ogwen.  Most  of  the  quar- 
rymen  are  Methodists.  —  To  reach  the  quarries  we  cross  the  bridge  i/g  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  centre  of  the  town  and  ascend  to  the  left  to  0/s  M.)  the 
entrance,  where  we  meet  the  guide.  No  charge  is  made  for  admission,  but 
the  guide  expects  a  small  fee.  The  interesting  blasting  operations  take 
place  at  26  min.  past  each  hourj  the  dinner-hour  (11.30  to  12.80)  should 
be  avoided. 

The  Penbhtm  Slate  Quabries,  the  largest  in  the  world,  employ  up- 
wards of  S(XX)  quarrymen  and  produce  about  860  tons  of  slate  per  day. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  quarry  is  that  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  the 
successive  steps  or  terraces  of  which  are  each  about  50  ft.  in  height.  At 
present  the  quarry  is  about  1000  ft.  deep,  and  it  is  calculated  that  there 
are  still  1800  ft.  of  slate  to  exhaust  before  the  underlying  Cambrian  grit 
is  reached.  Small  tramway-lines  traverse  each  terrace  to  convey  the  slate 
to  the  hydraulic  lifts,  which  raise  it  to  the  surface,  whence  it  is  dispatched 
to  Port  Penrhyn  by  a  small  narrow-gauge  railway.  The  quarrymen,  who 
(in  good  times)  earn  25-30<.  a  week,  work  in  gangs  of  four,  two  devoting 
themselves  to  the  actual  quarrying  of  the  slate,  and  the  other  two  split- 
ting and  dressing  it.  The  latter  operations  are  interesting  to  watch,  and 
the  visitor  may  try  his  hand  at  splitting,  a  feat  by  no  means  so  easy  as 
it  looks.  Only  about  10-16  per  cent  of  the  slate  quarried  is  of  any  com- 
mercial value.    Four  different  kinds  of  slate  —  red,  blue,  green,  and  gray 

—  are  found  in  this  one  quarry.  The  dressed  slates  are  classed  in  different 
sizes,  named  queens,  duchesses,  countesses,  and  ladies.  Each  size  must  be 
of  a  certain  thickness  \  thus  if  a  ^queen'  is  found  thinner  than  the  standard 
she  mu8t  be  cut  down  to  a  *duchess\  —  Various  little  objects  carved  in 
slate  may  be  purchased  at  the  entrance. 

In  returning  from  Bethesda  to  Bangor  by  road  we  enjoy  a  fine  view 
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of  the  seA,  Anglesey,  the  Great  Orme,  and  Penmaenmawr,  while  hehind 
U8  are  the  Hts.  enclosing  the  pass  of  Kant  Ffrancon  (p.  310).  —  Penrhyn 
Castle  is  also  prominent.  We  reach  the  entrance  to  the  park  at  the  model- 
▼illage  of  Lhmdegai,  with  its  pretty  church  (containing  the  tomb  of  Archhp. 
Williams,  p.  285),  3  M.  from  Bethesda  and  1  H.  from  Bangor.  —  Instead 
of  keeping  to  the  high-road  all  the  way,  we  may  descend  ^om  the  bridge 
leading  to  the  quarry  (see  p.  287)  by  a  cart-track  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
stream,  which  rejoins  the  road  at  a  bridge  about  1  M.  to  the  K.  of  Bethesda. 

Penrhyn  Oaatle  (adm.  on  Tues.  and  Thurs.,  2-6,  by  tickets  ob- 
tainable at  the  Bangor  hotels;  1  pers.  2«.,  each  audit,  pers.  !«.,  no  gra- 
tuities), the  seat  of  Lord  Penrhyn,  owner  of  the  quarries,  is  a  large  and 
handsome  building,  in  which  the  difficulty  of  accommodating  the  Korman 
style  of  architecture  to  modem  domestic  requirements  has  been  skilfully 
grappled  with.  The  keep  is  an  imitation  of  Rochester  Castle.  The  interior 
(visitors  ring  at  the  entrance  in  the  keep)  contains  fine  carvings  in  oak, 
ebony,  slate,  and  Anglesey  marble,  a  ''Hirku  Horn"  (an  heirloom  of  the 
Elizabethan  period),  and  a  few  good  pictures.  *yiew  from  the  towers.  On 
leaving  the  house  we  should  walk  through  the  shady  park  to  Port  Pen- 
rhyn (p.  286). 

Bethesda  is  a  good  starting-point  for  ascending  Camedd  Dafjfdd  (3490  ft.) 
and  Camedd  Llewelyn  (3482  ft.),  twin-peaks,  inferior  in  height  to  Snow- 
don  alone  among  Welsh  mountains.  The  ascent  of  the  former  takes  2-3  hrs., 
and  the  top  of  Camedd  Llewelyn,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow 
saddle,  flanked  on  the  W.  by  fine  precipitous  cliff's,  may  be  reached  in  1  hr. 
more.  The  *View  from  these  summits  is  very  similar,  embracing  the  sea, 
Anglesey,  and  the  Ormes  to  the  N.;  the  Conway  valley  to  the  E.?  Moel 
Siabod  and  Cader  Idris  (in  the  distance)  to  the  S.j  the  pyramidal  Tryfan 
and  the  Glyders ,  with  Snowdon  in  the  background,  to  the  8.W.  \  and 
Elidyr  Fawr  to  the  W.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to  Oapel  Curig  (p.  316), 
Aber  (p.  286),  or  Tal-y-Cafn  (p.  307).  —  A  coach  runs  daily  in  summer 
from  Bethesda  to  Llyn  Ogwm  (return-fare  2s.  6(1.). 

The  drive  from  Bangor  to  Betiws-y-Coed,  through  Kant  Ffrancon,  is 
described  in  the  reverse  direction  at  p.  310.  —  The  ascent  of  Snowdon  may 
be  made  from  Bangor  in  one  day  with  the  aid  of  the  train  to  Llanberit 
via  Carnarvon. 

The  two  magnificent  bridges,  crossing  the  Menai  Strait  and  con- 
necting tbe  mainland  with  the  island  of  Anglesey,  form  the  great 
centre  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bangor.  The  *8iuipen- 
Bion  Bridge,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  town,  was  constructed  by  Tel- 
ford in  1819-26,  and  is  a  marvel  of  strength  and  elegance.  To  reach 
the  still  more  wonderful  ^Britannia  Tubular  Bridge,  1  M.  to  the 
8.,  we  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge  (Id.)  and  follow  the  road  to  the 
left  on  the  Anglesey  bank. 

The  Suspension  Bbiogb  is  580  ft.  long  from  pier  to  pier,  and  1000  fU 
over  all;  and  the  roadway  is  100  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  water  at  high 
tide.  Each  of  the  16  chains  by  which  it  is  supported  is  1735  ft.  in  length 
and  is  passed  through  60  ft.  of  solid  rock  at  each  end.  By  applying  at 
the  cottage  at  the  Anglesey  end  of  the  bridge,  the  traveller  may  be  con- 
ducted underground  to  the  place  where  the  chains  ar^  fastened.  The  Henal 
Bridge  is  still  the  longest  suspension-bridge  in  England;  but  it  is  not  so 
long  as  the  suspension-bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Budapest,  that  over  the 
Hudson  at  New  York,  and  some  others.  The  bridge  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Menai  Strait,  the  Tubular  Bridge,  etc. 

The  Tdbulab  Bbidob,  which  was  built  by  Robert  Stephenson  in  1846- 
50,  consists  of  two  parallel  rectangular  tubes  or  tunnels,  fortned  by  the 
combination  of  innumerable  small  tubes,  firmly  rivetted  together.  The 
material  is  wrought  iron,  in  plates  of  y^i,  inch  in  thickness.  The  tubes 
rest  upon  five  piers,  one  on  the  shore  at  each  end  and  three  in  the  water, 
'^he  central  tower,  resting  on   the  Britannia  rock  which  gives  name  to 

bridge,  is  230  ft.  high,  and  the  line  of  rails  is  104  ft.  above  the  water 
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The  entire  bridge  is  18^  ft.  in  length;  each  of  the  two  central  spans  is 
460  ft.  long,  each  of  the  side -spans  230  ft.  The  total  weight  of  iron 
in  the  bridge  is  upwards  of  11,000  tons.  In  the  construction  of  the  bridge 
the  chief  difficulty  was  found  in  floating  the  large  central  sections  of  the 
tube,  each  weighing  1000  tons,  into  their  site  with  the  aid  of  pontoons, 
and  then  elevating  them  and  placing  them  on  the  towers  by  huge  hydrau- 
lic engines.  Allowance  has  been  made ,  by  the  use  of  movable  rollers, 
for  the  expansion  of  the  metal  by  the  summer -heat,  which  sometimes 
increases  the  length  of  the  structure  by  nearly  a  foot.  On  buttresses  at 
each  end  of  the  bridge  are  colossal  stone  figures  of  lions  couchant,  12  ft. 
high  and  25  ft.  long.  To  the  inexperienced  eye  this  bridge  may  at  first 
appear  somewhat  insignificant,  but  a  closer  inspection,  especially  from  be- 
low, soon  produces  a  more  adequate  appreciation  of  its  enormous  pro- 
Sortions.  To  examine  the  interior  a  pass  from  the  engineer  at  Bangor 
tation  is  required.  To  reach  the  beach  below  the  bridge  we  follow  a 
footpath  diverging  to  tiie  right  (N.)  at  the  Anglesey  end. 

The  excursion  from  Bangor  to  the  Bridges  may  be  made  in  many  ways. 
Menai  Bridge  station  (p.  290)  is  not  far  from  the  Suspension  Bridge,  and 
Treborth  (p.  291)  is  near  the  Britannia  Bridge.  The  Beaumaris  omnibus 
(p.  286)  crosses  the  Suspension  Bridge.  Pedestrians  may  walk  from  Bangor 
to  the  Bridges,  cross  the  Suspension  Bridge,  follow  the  Anglesey  shore  to 
Beaumaris  (47s  M.) ,  and  return  thence  by  steamer  (in  all  about  12  M.  of 
walking).  The  Bridges  may  also  be  visited  by  boat  (p.  286). 

The  Island  of  Anglesey  ('Isle  of  the  English')  or  Hona  (Mon, 
derivation  uncertain),  which  is  about  300  sq.  M.  in  extent  and 
contains  51,416  inhab.,  offers  few  picturesque  features  beyond 
Beaumaris  Castle,  the  walk  along  the  Menai  Strait,  Penmon  Priory, 
Red  Wharf  Bay,  and  the  island  of  Holyhead.  It  contains,  however, 
numerous  cromlechs,  menhirs,  and  other  antiquities. 

On  a  knoll  adjoining  the  Holyhead  road,  Vi  M.  from  the  Tubular 
Bridge,  rises  the  Anglesey  Column^  erected  in  1816  in  memory  of  the  Mar- 
quis 01  Anglesey,  second  in  command  at  Waterloo.  The  top  (90  ft.',  adm. 
3(1.)  commands  a  splendid  ''Panorama  of  Anglesey,  the  Menai  Straits,  and 
the  Carnarvonshire  Mts.  —  Plai  Newyddy  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey, 
lies  IV4  M.  to  the  S.  \  the  grounds,  containing  two  cromlechs,  are  open  to 
the  public  in  the  absence  of  the  family. 

Beaumaris  (WiUiams-Bulkeley  Armt^  opposite  the  pier,  B.  &  A.  from 
4<.,  D.  4<.  6d.,  Opens'.  10<.  6(2.  ^  Liverpool  Arm*),  is  a  quiet  little  watering- 
place,  the  chief  charm  of  which  is  the  fine  view  it  commands  of  the  op- 
posite coast,  with  the  Snowdonian  mountains  in  the  background.  The 
Church  dates  from  the  18th  cent.,  with  a  choir  of  the  16th  century.  The 
name  Beaumaris,  locally  pronounced  ^Bewmorris'' ,  is  derived  from  its 
low-lying  site  Cbeau  marais').  —  Routes  from  Bangor,  see  p.  286.  The 
Liverpool  steamers  also  call  here  in  summer  (comp.  p.  281). 

*  Beaumaris  Castle  (adm.  2d.},  to  the  X.  of  the  town,  is  another  of 
the  Welsh  fortresses  due  to  the  vigour  of  Edward  I.  and  the  genius  of 
Henry  de  Elreton  (comp.  pp.  284,  291).  It  is  an  extensive  ruin,  and  in 
ground-plan  is  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  castles  of  Carnarvon  and  Con- 
way ;  but  it  cannot  compete  with  either  of  these  ruins  in  external  pictur- 
esqueness.  The  castle  proper  is  surrounded  by  an  outer  line  of  circum- 
vallation,  also  strengthened  with  circular  towers.  The  interior  of  the  large 
central  court  is,  however,  very  beautiful.  We  enter  the  quadrangle  on  the 
8.  side,  and  see  before  us,  at  the  N.  end,  the  remains  of  the  Oreai  Ifall, 
70  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  broad,  lighted  by  five  beautifuUy-traceried  windows 
and  draped  with  luxuriant  ivy.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  court,  on  the  first 
floor,  is  the  Chapel,  an  E.  E.  room  with  a  Dec.  arcade  round  it  and  four 
squints  at  the  W.  end.  The  various  remains  of  the  domestic  apartments 
are  also  interesting.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  court  are  the  bases  of  large 
circular  towers  and  other  indications  that  apartments  similar  to  those  at 
tiie  N.  end  once  stood  here.    Fine  views  may  be  obtained  from  the  top 
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of  the  walls.  The  history  of  the  castle  is  aninteresting,  if  we  except  the 
fact  that  it  held  out  for  Charles  I.,  but  had  to  yield  to  the  inevitable 
General  Mytton  (p.  280). 

The  grounds  of  B(»ron  Hill^  the  seat  of  the  Bulkeley  family,  on  the 
hill  behind  Beaumaris,  are  open  to  the  public  on  Thurs.  and  8un.  after- 
noons. The  lofty  Obelisk^  prominent  in  most  views  of  Beaumaris,  is  a 
memorial  to  Sir  Rich.  Bulkeley  (d.  1876).  —  Henllyty  the  seat  of  Col.  Lewis, 
1  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Beaumaris,  contains  a  few  paintings,  and  in  the  garden 
of  the  lodge  next  the  town  (^Curiosity  Lodge')  is  a  collection  of  old  stone 
fonts  and  querns. 

From  Bkaumabis  to  the  Tdbdlak  Bridge,  6  H.  The  well-ehaded 
road  skirts  the  shore  nearly  all  the  way  to  the  (4V2  M.)  Suspension  Bridge 
and  commands  various  fine  views  of  the  Strait  and  the  opposite  mainland. 
At  low  tide  the  strait  contracts  to  the  width  of  a  faii^ized  river,  expos- 
ing large  tracts  of  sand  on  each  side;  and  it  is  then  not  difficult  to 
realise  that  it  was  formerly  fordable  at  the  time  of  ebb  (comp.  p.  286). 
After  3  H.  we  pass  the  gates  of  a  drive  to  Baron  Hill,  and  beyond  them 
reach  the  ferry  to  Bangor  C2d.  \  Inn).  After  2  M.  more  the  road  ascends  to 
Menai  Bridge  Village  (Victoria;  Bulkeley  Arms);  the  railway-station  is 
on  the  other  side  (see  below).  About  >/«  M.  beyond  the  village  we  reach 
a  gate  on  the  left,  from  which  a  path  leads  through  a  fir -plantation  and 
across  a  causeway  to  the  curious  little  LlanditiUo  Churchy  romantically 
situated  on  an  islet.  Returning  to  the  road  and  following  it  for  1  M.  far- 
ther, we  reach  the  Anglesey  Column  and  the  Tubular  Bridge  (see  p.  289). 
Llanfair  railway-station  (see  below)  is  i/s  M.  beyond  the  Column. 

From  Beaumaris  to  Pbkmon  Pbiort,  4  M.  Passing  the  Castle  and 
crossing  the  Green  towards  the  N.,  we  reach  the  road  again  at  (Vt  M.)  a 
modem  house  called  the  Friart.  Here  we  take  the  branch  to  the  right, 
and  in  a  few  hundred  yards  turn  inland.  If  we  keep  to  the  road  we 
pass  near  C^fi  M.)  Cattell  Lleiniog,  a  small  Norman  stronghold,  dating 
from  1080*  [A  detour  may  be  saved  by  following  the  shore  all  the  way.] 
Penmen  Priory,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  originally  founded  in  the  6th 
cent.,  but  the  Norman  Chwrch^  restored  in  1864,  is  the  oldest  part  of  the 
present  buildings.  (Key  of  church  kept  by  the  clerk,  near  the  lighthouse, 
1/2  M.  farther  on.)  To  the  S.  of  the  church  is  the  ruined  Refectory^  dating 
from  the  13th  cent. ;  the  lintel  of  the  window  in  the  S.E.  comer  is  formed 
of  an  ancient  British  cross.  To  the  £.  is  a  curious  old  Dovecote.  Refresh- 
ments may  be  obtained  in  the  house  between  the  church  and  the  refectory, 
on  the  site  of  the  old  prior's  lodgings.  Interesting  old  cross  in  the  deer- 
park,  to  the  W. 

PufPin  Island  (Priestholm,  Ynye  jSstnoQ,  separated  from  the  N.  E.  point 
of  Anglesey  by  a  channel  V«  M.  wide,  contains  the  tower  of  a  very  an- 
cient church,  erected  in  connection  with  Penmon.  The  island  is  frequented 
in  the  breeding-season  by  great  quantities  of  puffm-auks. 

Red  Wharf  Bay^  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anglesey,  6  M.  from  Beaumaris 
(8  H.  by  road  via  Pentraeth)^  is  a  picturesque  inlet,  with  smooth  and  firm 
sands.  There  is  a  small  Hotel  at  the  W.  end,  and  at  the  E.  end  is  the 
village  of  Llanddona^  IV2  M.  from  which  is  Bwrdd  Arthur,  or  Arthur's 
Table,  a  height  affording  the  most  extensive  view  in  Anglesey. 

From  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  289)  the  railway  runs  on,  passing  Llan- 
fair (see  above)  to  Qaertcen,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (18  M.)  AmUoeh  (Di- 
norden  Arms;  *Bull  Bay  Hotel,  I8/4  M.  to  the  X.W.),  a  small  town  and 
watering-place  on  the  N.  coast  of  Anglesey.  The  railway  ends  at  C32  M.) 
Holyhead  (Marine  Hotel;  North  Wettem),  the  starting-point  of  the  mail- 
steamers  to  Dublin  (60  M.,  in  4  hrs.).  The  chief  object  of  interest  near 
Holyhead  is  the  bold  rocky  scenery  of  the  *Iforth  and  *3outh  Stack  (light- 
house on  the  latter).  Good  view  from  Holyhead  Mountain  (720  ft.).  The 
Breakwater  is  IVs  M.  long. 

Continuation  op  Railway  to  Cabnabyon.  Beyond  Bangor  the 
train  passes  through  a  long  tunnel  and  stops  at  (61 M.)  Menai  Bridge 
Station  (view  of  Suspension  Bridge ;  comp.  p.  288).   Our  line  di- 
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verges  here  from  the  Dahlin  mail-route  to  Holyhead,  which  runs 
to  the  right  through  the  Tubular  Bridge  (p.  290).  Good  views  to 
the  right  of  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges.  62  M.  Treborth ;  641/2  M. 
Port  Dinorwie^  the  port  of  the  Llanheris  slate-quarries. 

68V2  M*  Camaryon.  —  Hotels.  *  Botal,  near  the  railway-station, 
old-fashioned,  B.  &  A.  i$.\  *Botai.  Spobtsman,  Castle  Street;  Castle, 
Castle  Sq.;  Queen's,  Pbincb  of  Wales,  Bangor  St.,  unpretending. 

OoaoA  daily  round  Snowdon,  yia  Beddgelert  and  Llanheris,  starting 
about  11  a.m.   and  regaining  Carnarvon  about  6  p.m.  (a  round  of  80  M.). 

Ferry  Steamer  from  Victoria  Pier,  below  the  Castle,  to  Anglesey, 
several  times  daily  (8d.). 

Carnarvon  or  Caernarvon  (^Caer-yn-ar-Fon^  the  *fort  opposite 
Mona*),  an  ancient  town  with  10,170  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the 
Menai  Strait  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiont^  near  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Segorttium,  It  is  an  old-fashioned  place,  with  narrow  and 
irregular  streets ,  and  a  castle  usually  regarded  as  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom.  The  central  position  of  the  town  and  its  convenient 
railway-connections  make  it  a  good  starting-point  for  excursions. 
The  Twt  mil  (190  ft.),  behind  the  Royal  Hotel  (lane  to  the  left, 
just  beyond  the  hotel),  commands  a  general  view  of  the  town  and 
castle. 

North  Road  and  Bangor  Street  lead  in  an  almost  straight  lino 
from  the  station  to  the  (V2  ^*)  *  Castle,  which  occupies  the  whole 
W.  end  of  the  town  and  is  washed  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of  the 
Selont  and  the  Menai  Strait.  It  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  and 
extensive  mediaeval  fortresses  in  Europe ,  and  is  built  entirely  of 
hewn  stone.  Before  entering  the  castle  the  visitor  should  walk  round 
it ,  or ,  better  still ,  cross  the  Seiont  and  view  it  from  the  oppo- 
site shore.  Carnarvon  Castle  was  begun  by  Edward  I.  In  1283,  and 
may  be  looked  upon  as  the  masterpiece  of  his  architect,  Henry  de 
Elreton  (comp.  pp.  284,  289).  It  was  not  finished,  however,  till 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  castle  has  recently  undergone  con- 
siderable restoration.  Visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the  restored  apart- 
ments. The  principal  Gateway  (adm.  4d.),  on  the  N.  side,  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  mutilated  figure  of  Edward  I. 

The  ground-plan  of  the  castle  is  an  irregular  oblong  or  oval,  origin- 
ally divided  into  two  courts  by  a  wall.  The  walls,  &-14  ft.  in  thickness, 
are  strengthened  by  several  polygonal  towers,  surmounted  by  graceful 
turrets.  Iron  standards  bearing  numbers  have  been  placed  in  the  interior 
to  mark  the  site  and  shape  of  the  different  apartments  formerly  existing 
here,  and  lines  are  cut  in  the  grass  with  the  same  object.  Passing  through 
the  principal  gateway,  we  enter  the  upper  court  close  to  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  it  and  the  lower  court.  The  most  generally  interesting 
part  is  the  EagWt  Toieer^  at  the  W.  end  (to  the  right),  in  which  Edward  II., 
the  first  ^Prince  of  Wales'*,  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  1284.  Host 
authorities  consider  that  this  has  been  conclusively  disproved;  but  Sir 
Llewelyn  Turner,  Deputy  Constable  of  the  Oastle,  maintains  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  popular  tradition.  The  small  chamber,  which  is  pointed 
out  as  that  in  which  the  prince  was  born,  measuring  13  ft.  by  8  ft.,  is 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  tower,  on  a  level  with  the  gallery  round  the 
walls,  and  overlooking  the  Menai  Strait.  The  turrets  of  the  Eagle 
Tower,  the  name  of  which  Is  derived  from  the  eagles  placed  on  one  of 
them,  command  a  fine  view..    The  interior  of  the  Queen' t  Tower  has  been 
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restored,  and  now  contains  a  Masonic  Lodge  and  the  armoury  of  the  Royal 
Kaval  Volnnteers.  —  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  castle  is  the  Queen's 
OaU,  formerly  approached  by  a  drawhridge,  bnt  now  closed.  Tradition 
points  out  this  gate  as  the  place  where  the  infant  Edward  was  exhibited 
to  the  people  as  a  ^prince  of  Wales  who  could  speak  no  English".  There  ia 
also  a  postern  in  the  base  of  the  Eagle's  Tower,  from  which  a  flight  of 
steps  descends  to  the  river.  —  The  ^shouldered  areh^  is  sometimes  called 
the  Camarron  arch  from  its  general  use  in  this  castle. 

The  To^WN  Walls  of  Carnarvon  still  exist ,  and  visitors  may 
walk  round  tbem  in  less  than  half-an-houi.  On  leaving  the  Castle 
-we  should  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  round  its  river-front,  where 
the  quay  is  covered  with  slate  from  the  quarries  of  Llanberis  (p.  314). 
Beyond  the  Eagle  Tower  begins  an  Esplanade,  which  skirts  the 
outside  of  the  wall  on  this  side,  and  forms  a  pleasant  walk  along  the 
Menai  Strait.  The  towers  are  now  occupied  by  the  County  Gaol, 
the  Royal  Welsh  Yacht  Club,  the  North  Wales  Training  College, 
and  the  vestry  of  St.  Mary's  Church  (at  the  N.W.  angle). 

The  site  of  Begontium,  one  of  the  most  important  Roman  stations  in 
Wales,  lay  about  Vs  V*  to  the  B.  of  Carnarvon,  on  the  road  to  Bedd- 
gelert,  and  traces  of  it  may  still  be  seen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and 
near  the  church  of  Llanbeblig,  the  mother-church  of  Carnarvon.  From  Llan- 
beblig  we  may  walk  across  the  fields  to  the  Park  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Seiont,  and  return  to  the  town  by  the  Aber  ferry  (comp.  p.  291). 

From  Carnarvon  to  Llanberis,  see  p.  314  ^  to  Beddgsleri^  see  p.  317; 
to  Afon  Tr«r>,  Port  MadoCy  and  Barmouth,  see  below. 

b.  From  Carnarvon  to  Afon  Wen,  Fort  Hadoc,  and  Barmonth. 

45V«  M.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.)  from  Carnarvon  to  (18  M.)  Afon  Wen  in 
3/4-1  hr.  (fares  3«.  id.,  2s.  3d.,  is.  6c2.);  from  Afon  Wen  (Cambrian  Rail- 
way) to  (27V2  M.)  Barmouth  in  IV^lVa  hr.  (fares  5».  2d.,  3s.  Qd.,  2s.  Si/arf). 

The  first  part  of  this  sub-route,  completing  the  'outer  circle'  of  rail- 
way round  North  Wales,  is  comparatively  little  traversed  by  tourists, 
most  of  whom  make  their  way  from  Carnarvon  to  Port  Madoc  via  Snowdon 
and  Beddgelert  (comp.  p.  317).  —  Comp.  Map,  p.  318. 

As  the  train  leaves  Carnarvon  we  have  a  good  retrospect  of  the 
castle  to  the  right.  It  then  crosses  the  Seiont.  3^4  M.  Dinas,  the 
junction  of  the  narrow-gauge  line  to  Snowdon  Ranger  and  Rhyd-ddu 
(p.  317).  —  7  M.  Pen-y-Groes,  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to 
(2  M.)  Nantlle  ('Nanthly' ;  Inn),  a  conglomeration  of  slate-quarries. 
Fine  view  to  the  left,  np  the  valley,  of  Snowdon  and  the  rocky  hill 
called  Old  Meredith,  resembling  an  upturned  face. 

The  walk  from  Nantlle,  through  the  pass,  to  the  Carnarvon  and  Bedd- 
gelert valley,  passes  two  or  three  small  lakes  and  commands  a  still  finer 
view  of  Snowdon.  The  distance  to  the  Snowdon  Ranger  is  about  6  M. 
—  On  the  coast,  41/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Pen-y-Qroes,  is  the  village  of 
Clynnog  (Newborough  Arms),  with  a  large  and  handsome  Perp.  church 
15-16th   cent.),  the  holy  well  of  St.  Beuno,  and  a  good  cromlech. 

11  M.  Pantglas  lies  nearly  opposite  the  Rivals  ('Yr  Eifl'-, 
1890  ft.),  a  graceful  hill  or  group  of  hills  to  the  right.  On  the  E. 
peak  are  the  remains  of  a  British  stronghold  called  Tre'r  Ceiri 
(*View).  —  Moel  Hebog  (p.  319)  also  comes  into  view  on  the  left. 

18  M.  Afon  Wen  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  point  where  the 
L.N.W.R.  joins  the  Cambrian  system  (carriages  changed).  The  station 
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(there  Is  no  village)  lies  on  Cardigan  Bay,  and  commands  fine 
views  both  seaward  and  landward. 

Fbom  Afon  Wxk  to  PwLLHBLr,  4  M. ,  railway  in  10  min.  (fares  9d., 
6d.,  4<J.).  —  Pwllheli,  pron.  Poofhlhely  (Grown;  Tower;  Madryn  AnM)ythQ 
terminus  of  the  Cambrian  Railway,  is  a  small  and  qniet  batMng-place, 
with  perhaps  the  flnest  sandy  beach  in  Wales  and  a  new  esplanade  opened 
in  189().  Fine  view  from  the  Cktrreg-y'Rimbill,  or  CHinlei  Roek,  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  harbour. 

Pwllheli  forms  the  most  convenient  headquarters  from  which  to 
explore  the  Lleyn  Promontory,  a  district  little  known  and  of  compara- 
tively small  attraction.  The  inn-accommodation  is  of  the  scantiest.  The 
principal  excursions  from  Pwllheli  are  along  the  coast  to  (14  H .)  Aberdaron 
(Ship  Inn;  omn.  or  mail-cart  2t.),  and  to  the  N.W.  to  C7Vs  M.)  ITevin  (Nan- 
horon  Armsj  omn.  or  mail-cart  is.).  Pwllheli  may  also  be  made  the 
starting-point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Rivalt  (p.  292},  which  lie  about  6  H. 
to  the  N.  jtbetter  from  Nevin).  —  Aberdaron  is  about  3  M.  from  Braich- 
y-Pwll^  the  ^Land's  End'  of  N.  Wales,  and  the  walk  thither  reveals  some 
line  coast-scenery.  A  conspicuous  feature  in  the  views  is  Bard»€y  Isle, 
which  lies  about  2  M.  oflf  the  point  and  may  in  fine  weather  be  reached 
from  Aberdaron  (boat  about  11.}.  The  island  was  formerly  a  favourite 
burying-place ,  and  contains  according  to  tradition  the  graves  of  20,000 
saints.    It  also  contains  the  scanty  remains  of  a  once  famous  abbey. 

From  Afon  Wen  the  railway  to  Port  Madoc  runs  to  the  E.,  along 
the  N.  coast  of  Cardigan  Bay,  to  (22V2  M.)  Griccieth  (George  IV, ; 
White  Lion),  a  small  sea-bathing  resort,  the  chief  attraction  of 
which  is  its  nearness  to  the  finest  part  of  Snowdonia.  Its  ruined 
Castle  (adm.  id.),  on  a  hill  between  the  station  and  the  shore,  was 
probably  built  by  Edward  I. ;  it  commands  a  good  view  of  the  Mts. 
of  Carnarvon  and  Merionethshire ,  and  of  Harlech  Castle  (p.  294) 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay.  —  Beyond  Criccieth  the  train  quits 
the  coast  for  a  short  distance.   Fine  mountain-view  to  the  left. 

28  M.  Port  Madoo  {8portsmar% ;  Queen's,  close  to  the  station), 
the  port  for  the  Ffestiniog  slate- quarries ,  is  the  starting-point  of 
the  Hoy-railway'  to  Ffestiniog  (p.  313),  and  of  the  direct  road  to 
Beddgelert  and  Snowdon  from  the  S.  (Coach  to  Beddgelert,  8  M., 
several  times  daily;  fare  2d.  6(2.;  comp.  p.  319.) 

About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Port  Madoc,  on  the  road  to  Beddgelert,  lies 
Tremadoc,  a  village  at  the  foot  of  a  picturesque  line  of  cliffs.  Both  places 
take  their  name  ttom  a  Mr.  Madocks,  M.  P.,  who  founded  them  at  the 
beginning  of  this  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  reclaimed  the  Traeth-Mawr 
(see  Map,  p.  318)  by  building  a  huge  embankment  across  the  mouth  of 
the  estuary.  Shelley,  who  spent  part  of  1812-13  at  Tanyrallt,  Tremadoc, 
took  a  keen  interest  m  the  Faust-like  undertaking  of  Mr.  Madocks ,  and 
freely  spent  his  enersies  and  money  in  promoting  it.  Moel-p-Oest  (750  ft.), 
the  hill  to  the  W.  of  Port  Madoc,  commands  an  extensive  panorama. 

Beyond  Port  Madoc  the  train  crosses  the  above-mentioned  em- 
bankment, or  *Cob',  which  affords  a  grand  *View  of  Snowdon,  rising 
at  the  head  of  the  valley  to  the  left,  with  Moel  Hebog  to  the  left 
of  it,  and  the  Glyders,  Oynicht,  and  Moelwyn  to  its  right. 

30  M.  Mynffordd  is  the  junction  for  the  Toy  Railway  to  Ffesti- 
niog (p.  314) ,  which  is  here  carried  over  the  Cambrian  line.  — 
31  M.  Penrhyndeudraeth,  a  quarrymen's  village,  also  a  station  of 
the  Ffestiniog  line  (p.  313).  Harlech  Castle  is  visible  to  the  right, 
in  the  distance.     We  now  round  the  head  of  the  estuary  and  turn 
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to  the  S.  Beyond  (33  M.)  Taltamau  a  geries  of  fine  retrospects 
(right)  is  obtained  of  Snowdonia,  while  the  graduated  hills  of  the 
Lleyn  promontory  are  visible  beyond  Cardigan  Bay.  The  line  here 
runs  across  the  Morfa  Harlech^  a  level  tract  reclaimed  from  the  sea. 

36  m.  Harl6oli('*Ca«i2«;  Lion),  the  old  capital  of  Merionethshire, 
is  a  small  place  with  only  a  few  hnndred  inhabitants.  Its  CasiU 
(adm.  4<i.),  one  of  the  numerous  buildings  of  Edward  I.,  has  been 
well  described  as  'the  ideal  castle  of  childhood  —  high-perched, 
foursquare,  round-towered,  and  impressively  massive'. 

The  well-known  *March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech^  commemorates  the 
capture  of  the  castle  by  the  Yorkistfl  in  1468.  It  was  the  last  stronghold 
in  N.  Wales  to  hold  out  for  Charles  I.  The  castle  commands  a  magni- 
ilcent  panorama  of  sea  and  monntain ;  and  another  very  fine  view  of  Snow- 
donia  may  be  obtained  from  the  top  of  Moehy-amicly  iVa  H.  to  the  E. 
From  Moel-y-Senicl  we  may  make  our  way  to  Cwm  Bychan  and  the  Bhi- 
nogs  (more  conveniently  reached  from  Llanbedr^  see  below). 

38V2  M.  Llanbedr  and  Pemam,  The  village  of  Llaribedt  (Vic- 
toria), situated  on  the  Afon  Artro,  one  of  the  best  trout-streams  in 
Wales,  lies  about  3/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station.  The  peninsula  of 
MoehraSy  IY2  M.  from  Llanbedr,  is  celebrated  for  its  rare  shells, 
and  the  neighbourhood  abounds  in  cromlechs  and  other  antiquities. 

Llanbedr  is  the  usual  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  Cwm  Bychan, 
the  Bhinoga,  and  the  pass  of  Ardudwy,  an  excursion  comprising  the  finest 
scenery  in  this  part  of  Wales.  Public  conveyances  ply  in  summer  to  and 
from  (072  M.)  Cwm  Bychan;  but  the  best  plan  is  to  hire  a  carriage  to 
Cwm  Bychan,  send  it  to  meet  us  at  Jf  aes-y-Uamedd  (see  below),  and  walk 
round  through  the  pass.  This  involves  a  drive  of  12  H.  and  a  walk 
of  about  2  hrs.  *Cwm  Bychan  is  a  lonely  and  romantic  hollow,  con- 
taining a  small  lake,  and  enclosed  by  the  precipitous  crags  of  the  Bhinog 
Fator  (2346  ft.)  on  the  8.  and  the  Craig  Dwrg  (2100  ft.)  on  the  X.  A  good 
echo  may  be  awakened  on  the  shore  of  the  little  llyn.  The  carriage-road 
ends  here,  but  all  who  are  able  should  go  on  to  a  point  about  100  yds. 
beyond  the  lake,  and  then  proceed  to  the  right  to  the  ^Roman  Steps'*, 
a  rude  staircase  of  slabs  of  rocks,  believed  to  have  been  formed  either 
by  the  ancient  Britons  or  the  Romans.  This  leads  to  the  (1  hr.)  head 
of  the  pass  named  Btolch-y-Tyddiad ,  whence  the  path  descends  to  the 
N.  to  the  village  of  (6  M.)  Trawsfynydd  (p.  308).  We,  however,  soon 
diverge  from  the  path  and  cross  the  valley  to  the  right,  skirting  the  E. 
side  of  the  Rhinog  Fawr,  so  as  to  reach  the  *Bwloh  Orwa  Ardudwy,  or 
pass  of  the  ^Oate  of  Ardudwy',  a  well-marked  depression  between  the 
Rhinog  Fawr  on  the  N.  and  the  Bhinog  Fach  on  the  8.  The  scenery  here 
is  remarkably  wild  and  sombre.  Our  route  now  leads  nearly  due  W., 
and  about  1  hr.  after  leaving  the  Bwlch-y-Tyddiad  we  reach  the  farm 
of  Maet-y-Oamedd,  whence  we  may  drive  back  to  (8V2  M.)  Llanbedr, 
—  The  Rhinog  Fawr,  which  is  most  easily  ascended  (2  hrs.)  from  Pen-y- 
Bont^  2  H.  from  Llanbedr  on  the  road  to  Cwm  Bychan,  commands  a  wide 
and  interesting  view,  taking  in  Snowdon  on  the  1^.  and  Gader  Idris  on  the  S. 

Beyond  Llanbedr  we  have  a  view  to  the  left  of  the  Khinogs, 
Llethr,  and  Diphwys,  while  the  rounded  green  Moelfre  rises  in  the 
foreground.  4IY2  M.  Dyffryn,  another  starting-point  for  a  visit  to 
the  Ardudwy  pass  (see  above).  The  ascent  of  Moelfre  from  Dyffryn 
takes  2  hrs.  Between  Dyffryn  and  Barmouth  we  pass  on  the  left 
the  woods  of  Cors-y-Oedol  and  the  church  of  Llanaber  (p.  296). 

46Y2  ^<  Baxmouth.  —  Hotels:  Cobs-t-Gkdol,  in  the  main  street ^ 
Marinr,  well  spoken  of,  on  the  Esplanade,  facing  the  sea;  Babmouth  (B. 
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&  A.  3«.),  Lion,  unpretending,  in  the  main  street:  Tal-t-Don,  a  small 
private  hotel,  near  the  station.  —  Lodgings  may  also  be  easily  procured 
(dear  in  Aug.  and  Sept.). 

Boats  on  hire  for  fishing,  and  for  excursions  hy  sea  or  river.  The 
usual  charge  for  a  boat  to  Penmaen  Pool^  at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  is  6<. 

Barmouth  y  a  corruption  of  the  Welsh  Abirmaw  (^'the  mouth 
of  the  Mawddach'),  a  thriving  watering-place,  is  situated  at  the  N. 
entrance  of  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the  Mawddach ,  on  a  narrow 
Bite  between  the  sea  and  a  barrier  of  rocky  hills.  It  is  within  easy 
access  of  much  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Mid- Wales,  but  in  itself 
cannot  vie  as  a  marine  residence  with  either  Llandudno  or  Tenby. 
The  sands  are  extensive  and  well  adapted  for  bathing,  but  lack  the 
charms  of  the  curving  outline  and  rocky  boundaries  of  the  bays  at 
the  places  just  mentioned,  while  another  serious  drawback  is  the 
fact  that  the  railway  has  been  carried  between  the  town  and  the  sea. 
The  lofty  railway-embankment  has,  however,  the  merit  of  protecting 
the  place  from  the  loose  sand  with  which  it  used  to  be  inundated ; 
and  the  new  Esplanade,  to  the  N.  of  the  station  and  on  the  seaward 
side  of  the  railway,  bears  ample  witness  to  the  need  of  some  such 
screen.   The  town  is  also  destitute  of  a  landward  view. 

About  1/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station  the  railway  crosses  the 
estuary  of  the  Mawddach  by  a  fine  *Bridge ,  or  viaduct,  V2  ^*  i^ 
length,  Including  a  footway,  8  ft.  wide  (toll  2d, ,  weekly  ticket  6d.). 
The  *View  up  the  Mawddach  from  this  bridge,  especially  at  high 
water,  is  charming.  The  wide  expanse  of  the  estuary  resembles  a 
large  lake  surrounded  with  wooded  hills,  which  are  backed  by  loftier 
and  more  rugged  mountains,  while  the  beauty  of  the  scene  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  delicacy  and  variety  of  the  colouring. 

On  the  left  or  N.  side  of  the  estuary  the  background  is  formed  by 
the  Lkupllech  range,  culminating  in  the  rounded  JXphtoys.  To  the  right 
is  the  range  of  Cader  Idrit  (p.  301),  the  most  prominent  peak  being  the 
Tyrau  Maw,  to  the  left  of  which  appears  the  true  summit.  In  the  minor 
ridge  in  front,  farther  to  the  K.,  is  a  hill  known  as  the  ^GianVs  Head% 
from  its  resemblance  to  an  upturned  face.  The  most  conspicuous  hill 
at  the  head  of  the  estuary,  straight  in  front  of  us,  is  Moel  Offrtom  (1200  ft.), 
behind  which,  a  litUe  to  the  left,  towers  Rhobelt-Fawr  (!2410  ft.).  The 
prospect  to  seaward  includes  the  Lleyn  (p.  293)  and  Bardsey  I$le  (p.  298). 

Excursions  from  Barmouth. 
^Panorama  Walk.  At  the  end  of  Porkington  Terrace,  near  the  bridge, 
we  quit  the  road  and  ascend  the  steep  lane  to  the  left.  Where  the  lane 
forks  (6  min.)  we  keep  to  the  right}  4  min.  gate^  8  min.  another  gate 
(sign-post),  where  the  grassy  track,  ascending  to  the  right,  is  to  be  avoided, 
in  3  min.  more  (sign-post)  we  trun  to  the  right,  bend  back  a  little,  and 
pass  through  a  gap  in  the  hill  to  the  (4  min.)  lodge,  where  we  pay  id. 
for  admission  to  the  *Panorama  Walk ,  a  path  skirting  the  brow  of  the 
hill  to  the  right,  000  ft.  above  the  Mawddach  estuary.  The  beautiful  view 
is  a  ^bird's-eye  edition'  of  that  from  the  bridge  (see  above).  The  sloping 
summits  of  the  Arans  (p.  302),  however,  here  form  a  more  prominent 
feature  in  the  background  to  the  E.  —  We  may  now  return  to  the  lodge 
and  descend  to  the  Dolgelley  road,  which  we  may  follow  along  the  bank 
of  the  estuary  to  C2  H.)  Barmouth.  Or  we  may  make  our  way  back  to 
the  point  where  we  quitted  the  lane  (at  the  sign-post,  beyond  the  second 
gate)  and  follow  this  lane  for  a  few  yards  more.    We  then  turn  to  the 
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left  and  ascend  the  bill,  passing  (6  min.>  the  small  farm  of  OwasUidanneg. 
A.  short  way  beyond  the  farm  the  path  forks;  the  branch  to  the  right, 
uphill,  leads  to  Cell-Fator  and  Llanca>er  (see  below),  while  that  on  the  left 
descends  to  Barmouth. 

Llamaber  and  Gobb-t-6edol  ,  6Vt  H.  About  IV4  M.  to  the  K.  of 
Barmouth,  on  the  road  to  Harlech,  is  the  interesting  church  of  Uanaber, 
an  E.  E.  building  of  the  13th  cent.,  with  a  fine  interior  (key  kept  at  an 
adjoining  cottage).  The  solitary  lancet  window  at  the  E.  end  is  an  un- 
usual feature.  The  entrance-lod^e  to  Oors-y-Gedol  is  2*/4  M.  farther  on, 
opposite  the  church  of  Llanddwtftee ,  The  drive  thence  to  Cora-y.Oedol, 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  ancient  but  now  extinct  family  of  the  Vaughans, 
is  nearly  1  H.  long.  The  grounds  contain  some  fine  timber,  and  in 
the  house,  which  is  shown  to  visitors  on  previous  written  application  to 
the  owner  (Mr.  Ed.  F.  Coulson),  are  paintings  by  Rubens,  B«mbrandt, 
Hogarth  ('Strolling  Players  rehearsing  in  a  bam*))  Beynolds,  and  Turner. 
About  Vz  ^-  'rom  the  house  (follow  the  cart-track  to  the  right, 
beyond  the  farmyard)  is  a  cromlech  called  Arthur's  <2uot<,  said  to  have 
been  hurled  by  that  doughty  monarch  from  the  top  of  Moelfre  (p.  3d4). 
—  This  excursion  to  Cors-y-Gedol  scarcely  repays  the  pedestrian,  but 
should  be  made  either  by  carriage  or  by  train  to  Dyffryn  (l«/4  M.  from 
Cors-y-0edol  House).  A  pleasant  round  for  walkers  (about  7  M.  in  all) 
may  be  made  as  follows:  From  Barmouth  to  Llanaber,  IS/4  M.;  from 
Llanaber  across  the  LlawUech  range,  passing  the  farm  of  Cell-Fawr 
(see  above),  to  the  Panorama  View,  3V4  M. ;  back  to  Barmouth,  either  by 
the  Dolgelley  road  or  by  the  route  above  described,  2  M.  This  round 
may  be  increased  to  about  11  M.  by  extending  the  walk  to  Cors-y-Gedol 
and  returning  thence  over  the  hills,  while  robust  walkers  may  include  the 
ascent  oiDiphwyt  (2467  ft. ;  View),  which  will  add  2^/2-3  hrs.  to  the  excursion. 
The  ascent  is  most  often  made  from  Pewnaeupool  (see  below ;  2V2-3  hrs.). 

The  "^EoAD  FsoM  Basmouth  to  Dolgellet,  along  the  K.  bank  of  the 
Hawddach,  forms  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Wales,  and  is  preferable  to 
the  railway.  About  2  H.  from  Barmouth  the  road  quits  the  Hawddach 
for  a  time.  2Vs  M.  Pont-ddu  (Halfway  House),  pleasantly  situated  in  a 
little  wooded  glen  with  a  waterfall.  Diphwys  may  be  ascended  hence  in 
IV2  hr.  The  road  to  the  left  ascends  to  some  abandoned  gold  mines. 
Beyond  Pont-ddu  the  road  returns  to  the  estuary  and  affords  fine  views 
of  the  opposite  shore.  IV2  V •  Bridge  crossing  to  Penmaenpcol  (see  above) ; 
I'/s  M.  LlanelUpd.  It  then  crosses  the  Mawddach,  here  an  ordinary  stream, 
and  soon  reaches  (2  H.)  Dolgelley  (p.  297). 

As  the  centre  from  which  railways  branch  to  the  N.,  E.,  and  S.,  Bar- 
mouth affords  facilities  for  numerous  longer  excursions,  such  as  those  to 
Llanbedr  and  Mochrcu  (p.  294):  (kom  BycJum  and  Drws  Ardudwy  (p.  294); 
Harlech  (p.  294);  Towyn  i^.  266);  Aherdovey  (p.  266);  }xrx^  Machynlleth 
(p.  265).  —  The  ascent  of  Cader  Idrie  (p.  297)  is  often  made  from  Bar- 
mouth, occupying  about  7-8  hrs.  (there  and  back),  but  the  actual  start- 
ing-point is  Arthog  (p.  297),  to  which  we  proceed  by  train. 

From  Barmouth  to  Aheryttunih^  see  p.  267. 

c.  From  Barmouth  to  Bolgelley,  Bala,  Llangollen,  and  Chester. 

71  M.  Railway  in  3V2-4  hrs.  (fares  14*.  9<?.,  10».  2<f.,  5*.  lid.);  to 
Dolgelley,  91/2  M.,  in  Vahr.  (fares  3«.  6^.,  2*.  6d.,  is.).  The  line  from  Bar- 
mouth to  Dolgelley  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  Co.,  but  the  G.  W.  R.  Co., 
whose  system  we  join  at  Dolgelley,  has  running  powers  as  far  as  Barmouth. 

On  leaving  Barmouth  the  train  crosses  the  estnary  of  the  Maw- 
ddach by  the  bridge  mentioned  at  p.  295,  commanding  a  magni- 
ficent view  up  the  river  to  the  left,  and  a  survey  of  the  Lleyn 
peninsula  to  the  right.  13/4  M.  Barmouth  Junction  (Rfmt.  Rooms), 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  bridge,  is  the  point  where  our  line  leaves  the 
Cambrian  route  running  S.  to  Aberdovey  and  Aberystwith  (p.  267). 
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3  M.  Arthog  (Aithog  Hall  Hotel)  is  a  small  village  at  the  foot 
of  the  spurs  of  the  Cader  Idris  ridge.  The  Arthog  Lakes,  1 M.  to  the 
E.,  are  frequented  hy  anglers  (apply  at  the  hotel).  The  'Barmouth 
Ascent'  of  Cader  Idris  begins  here  (see  below),  and  a  guide  (is. 
per  pers. ;  unnecessary)  generally  meets  the  moniing-trains. 

Ascent  of  Oadbr  Idbis  fbom  Abthog  (Barmouth),  3  hrs.  From  the  E. 
end  of  Arthog  village .  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  S.  of  the  'station,  we 
follow  the  lane  ascending  to  the  right.  Beyond  the  trees  we  pass  through 
a  gate,  and  after  ascending  for  a  few  min.  more,  turn  to  the  left  by  a 
path  leading  to  a  stream  (not  to  be  crossed)  which  we  follow  to  the  farm- 
house of  (25  min.)  Pant-y-Llan.  Beyond  this  the  track  (indistinct)  crosses 
two  fields  and  reaches  the  old  Dolgelley  and  Towyn  road,  which  we  follow 
to  the  left  (E.)  as  far  as  the  farm  of  Hafod-y-Fach.  Here  we  diverge  to 
the  right,  through  a  gate,  and  follow  a  rough  track,  which  soon  brings 
us  out  on  the  open  mountain-side.  On  gaining  the  (20  min.)  top  of  the 
ridge,  the  summit  of  Cader  Idris  comes  into  view,  and  the  rest  of  our 
course  is  plain-sailing,  as  we  have  simply  to  follow  the  ridge. 

The  direct  route  runs  to  the  right  of  Tyrau  Maw  (2O00  ft.),  on  its 
8.  slope,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  make  the  whole  ascent  should 
at  least  climb  to  the  top  of  this,  the  prominent  W.  peak  of  the  Cader 
ridge  (IV4  hr.  from  Arthog),  commanding  a  view  not  inferior  to  that  from 
the  highest  point.  We  now  follow  the  grassy  ridge  (fme  views  on  both 
sides)  and  about  1  M.  farther  on,  near  a  wall,  our  track  is  joined  on  the 
left  by  the  bridle-path  from  Dolgelley  (p.  800)  and  on  the  right  by  that 
from  Towyn  (p.  266).  We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  begin  the  final 
part  of  the  ascent.  Where  two  tracks  are  visible  we  should  keep  to  the 
right.  After  about  >/«  hr.  we  pass  a  good  spring,  a  little  beyond  which 
is  the  point  where  the  ponies  are  left  and  the  Tal-y-Llyn  route  (p.  265) 
joins  ours.  A  climb  of  0  min.  up  a  steep  winding  path  now  brings  us  to 
the  summit  (2825  ft.),  whieh  is  marked  by  a  cairn  and  a  small  stone  hut 
(very  dirty  inside).  The  ♦View  is  described  at  p.  801.  —  Good  walkers 
on  their  way  to  Dolgellev  should  descend  by  the  ^Foxes^  Path'  (p.  300). 
Descent  to  Tal-y-Llyn  and  Towyn,  see  p.  266. 

Beyond  Arthog  the  train  skirts  the  Mawddach  estuary,  affording 
fine  views  of  the  mountains  on  the  opposite  side.  At  (71/2  M.) 
Penmaenpool  (George  Inn)  the  riyer  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  and  ceases 
to  be  navigable.  The  line  now  bears  to  the  right)  and  we  obtain  a 
view  of  the  four  peaks  of  Cader  Idris  (p.  301).  As  we  cross  the 
Wnion  ('Oonion')  we  have  a  peep  to  the  left  of  the  Oanllwyd  glen 
(p.  299),  down  which  flows  the  Mawddach,  uniting  with  the  Wnion 
to  form  the  estuary. 

91/2  M.  Dolgelley.  —  Hotels.  •Rotal  Ship,  R.  &  A.  4«.;  Golden 
Lion  ;  Angel,  all  in  the  centre  of  town,  about  '/4  M.  from  the  station  and 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  —  Lodgings,  moderate. 

Brakes  make  the  round  of  the  Torrent  and  Precipice  Walks  (see 
p.  296)  during  summer. 

Fishing.  Trout  ahound  in  the  Wnion,  the  Aran,  and  several  lakes  in 
the  vicinity,  permission  to  fish  in  which  may  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 
The  salmon-fishing  in  the  Mawddach,  at  Tyn-y-Groes,  is  preserved. 

Dolgelley  (pron.  Dolgithly),  the  county-town  of  Meri6neth8hire, 
an  irregularly-built  little  place  with  2600  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Wnion,  near  the  N.  base  of  Cader  Idris,  is  the  centre  of  some 
of  the  finest  scenery  in  Wales.  The  Church,  recently  restored, 
contains  an  effigy  of  a  knight.   Welsh  woollen  goods  are  made  here. 
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Ezoortiong  firom  Solgelley. 

ToBSXMT  Walk,  a  round  of  6V2  M.  The  Torrent  Walk  itself  is  only 
1  M .  long,  and  yisitors  may  drive  to  one  end,  and  send  the  carriage  round 
to  meet  them  at  the  other.  We  quit  the  town  by  the  Vachynlleth  road, 
which  leads  to  the  E.,  crossing  the  Aran.  After  11/4  M.  we  leave  the 
road  by  a  lane  to  the  left,  nearly  opposite  a  small  quarry,  and  soon  reach 
0/-i  M.)  a  bridge,  on  this  side  of  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  'Walk'.  The  '^'Torrent  Walk  ascends  along  the  side  of  an  impetuous 
little  mountain  stream,  and  offers  a  perfect  combination  of  rock,  and  wood, 
and  water.  The  stream  forms  a  continuous  series  of  foaming  rapids, 
cataracts,  and  waterfalls,  with  most  picturesquely  placed  boulders  hemming 
its  course,  while  the  narrow  ravine  is  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with 
luxuriant  trees,  the  branches  of  which  extend  from  side  to  side  of  the 
torrent.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  glen  we  cross  a  small  foot-bridge  into  a 
road,  where  we  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  entrance-gates  of  Caerymoch, 
and  soon  regain  the  main  (Machynlleth)  road.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  follow  the  road  to  (273  M.)  Dolgelley ;  or  we  may  proceed  to  the  left 
to  (1  H.)  the  Cross  Foxes  Inriy  whence  the  old  road,  commanding  good 
views  of  Cader  Idris,  descends  direct  to  (3  U.)  Dolgelley. 

Nanhad  AMD  THE  PBECiPiCK  Walk,  &-7  H.  We  cross  the  railway  at 
the  station,  follow  the  Bala  road  (to  the  right)  for  about  250  yds.,  and 
then  take  the  first  turning  to  the  left,  a  lane  leading  through  a  gate  to 
a  house.  Behind  the  house  we  turn  sharp  to  the  right,  along  a  wall 
(avoiding  the  path  leading  straight  up  the  hill),  and  after  a  few  yards 
ascend  to  the  left  through  trees.  In  about  3  min.  after  leaving  the  cottage 
we  emerge  from  the  wood  into  the  fields,  and  almost  immediately  cross 
a  wall  by  a  stile.  Here  we  keep  straight  on,  with  first  a  low  wall,  then 
a  hedge,  and  lastly  a  wood  on  our  right.  We  then  bear  to  the  left, 
crossing  the  field  diagonally,  in  the  direction  of  a  plantation,  which  we 
enter  by  another  stile  (4  mm.  from  the  last).  Our  path  leads  through 
the  plantation  to  0  min.)  the  small  farm  of  Tydden  Biich^  round  the  front 
of  which  we  pass  into  a  lane  and  then  turn  to  the  right.  3  min.  Gate, 
beyond  which  the  lane  forks.  We  keep  to  the  left  for  3  min.  more; 
then  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  a  grassy  lane  to  (13  min.)  Mae$-y-£rpnar 
Farm.  (Driving  is  practicable  to  this  point,  by  another  route.)  At  the 
farm  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  a  rough  cart-track  (sign-post),  which 
leads  in  9  min.,  trending  to  the  right,  to  the  S.  end  of  Llyn  Cynwch.  The 
hill  to  the  right  of  this  lake  is  called  Moel  Offrum  (1200  ft.  s  view),  or 
the  'hill  of  oflering\  At  its  foot  lies  Nannau ,  the  old  mansion  of  the 
Vaughans,  finely  situated  in  a  beautiful  park.  —  To  reach  the  Precipice 
Walk,  we  pass  through  the  gate  at  the  S.W.  (left)  corner  of  Llyn  Cynwch 
and  climb  a  stile  to  the  left.  A  few  yards  farther  on  (about  1  hr.  from 
Dolgelley)  we  cross  another  stile  and  reach  the  ^Precipice  Walk,  which 
runs  round  the  steep  slopes  of  Moel  Cynwch.  At  first  the  walk  is  a  mere 
green  track  along  a  grassy  hillside,  with  rock  cropping  out,  and  has  little 
that  is  precipitous  about  it.  In  5  min.  we  reach  a  sUle,  where  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  Cader  Idris  and  the  estuary  of  the  Hawddach.  [Those  who 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Precipice  Walk  in  the  opposite  direction  may 
quit  it  here,  and  descend  to  Dolgelley  or  to  Llanelltyd  and  Cymmer  Abbey 
(p.  299).]  6  min.  Another  stile.  This  is  the  most  precipitous  bit  of  the 
walk;  though  nowhere  sheer,  the  slope  approaches  the  perpendicular  so 
closely  and  the  path  is  so  narrow  that  a  moderately  steady  head  is 
desirable.  The  view  of  the  Mawddach  flowing  in  the  narrow  Qanlltoyd 
glen  below  us  is  very  fine.  We  reach  another  stile  in  7-8  min.,  near  the 
point  where  the  path  bends  round  the  K.side  of  the  hill. 

[To  reach  Tyn-y-Oroes  we  leave  the  Precipice  Walk  at  a  point  about 
5  min.  beyond  this  stile.  Just  below  is  a  wall  running  almost  parallel 
with  this  section  of  the  walk,  and  from  this  wall  another  descends  at 
right  angles  towards  the  valley.  Crossing  the  first  wall  and  descending 
to  the  left  of  the  second,  we  soon  reach  a  wood,  through  which  a  steep 
and  faintly-marked  path  descends  to  a  cart-track  on  the  left  bank  of 
^Ue  river.    By  following  this  to   the   right  for  1  H.  we  reach  the  bridge 
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crossing  to  Tyn-y-Groe»  Inn  (see  below).  On  our  way  we  see  the  Urge 
wheels  of  a  copper-mine  to  the  right.  This  descent  is  scarcely  adapted 
for  ladies,  but  good  walkers  are  advised  to  vary  their  homeward  route 
by  visiting  Tyn-y-Oroes  and  following  the  road  to  Llanelltyd  (see  below). 
They  should,  however,  first  follow  the  Precipice  Wgdk  far  enough  to  get 
a  view  of  INannau.] 

8  min.  Stile.  This  is  practically  the  end  of  the  Precipice  Walk. 
Rhobell  Fawr  C2409  ft.)  is  conspicuous  to  the  left  and  ^annau  House 
(p.  298)  soon  comes  in  sight.  We  then  again  reach  Llyn  Cynwch  and 
pass  along  its  W.  side  to  the  (12  min.)  gate  by  which  we  entered. 

The  above  is  the  preferable  direction  in  which  to  make  the  circuit 
of  the  Precipice  Walk,  as  the  scenery  improves  as  we  proceed.  The 
circuit  from  Maes-y-Brynar  takes  about  1  hr. 

Ttm-y-Gboe8,  Ebaiadb-Du,  and  Pisttll-t-Gain.  8  M.  (there  and  back 
16  H.).  Crossing  the  railway,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  Bar- 
mouth road  for  about  l^/a  M.  Here,  a  liitle  short  of  Llanelltyd  Bridge,  a 
farm-road  diverges  on  the  right  to  (4  min.)  CymtMr  Abbey,  a  Cistercian 
foundation,  the  ruined  church  of  which,  dating  from  about  1200,  is  worth 
a  visit.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  adjoining  farm,  which  incorporates  the 
old  ^Abbot's  Hair.  (Route  hence  to  Precipice  Walk,  see  p.  298.)  Returning 
to  the  road  and  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Hawddach  we  now  reach 
(}/%  v.)  Llanelltyd^  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  follow  the  road 
ascending  the  *Qlen  of  Oanlhcyd.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  Hawddach, 
rises  Moel  Cynwch  (p.  298),  with  the  Precipice  Walk.  After  2  M.  the  road 
bends  to  the  left,  and  the  valley  contracts  and  increases  in  picturesqueness. 

s/4  H.  (41/2  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Tjn-j'Qxm  Inn  (Oakley  Arms,  plain), 
a  favourite  little  anglers'  resort.  We  may  vary  our  route  in  returning  to 
Dolgelley  from  this  point  by  crossing  the  bridge  in  front  of  the  inn  and 
proceeding  to  the  right  to  the  (S/4  hr.)  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  above). 

Beyond  Tyn-y-Groes  we  pass  the  wooded  grounds  of  Dolmelynllyn  on 
the  left,  and  reach  a  (V2  M.)  bridge  over  the  Camkm.  To  reach  the  fall  of 
(Vs  H.)  *£haiAdr-Sa  (a  pleasant  digression  of  Vs-V^  ^•)  ^^  ^^'^^^  ^^®  bridge 
and  ascend  to  the  left  along  the  stream,  at  first  by  a  cart-track  and  then  by 
a  path.  The  fall  is  not  large,  but  its  surroundings  are  picturesque. 

About  W4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  the  road  forks,  and  we  keep  to  the 
right,  crossing  another  bridge  over  the  JEden.  We  then  pass  through  a 
gate  (or  over  a  stile)  and  enter  the  wooded  glen  of  the  upper  Hawddach, 
which  runs  to  our  right,  half  hidden  among  the  trees.  About  12  min. 
after  leaving  the  gate  we  see  to  our  right  a  small  foot-bridge,  leading  to 
a  cottage  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  We,  however,  keep  to  the 
road  on  this  side  and  in  1/4  hr.  more  pass  two  new  houses  and  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  Ounpowder  Works ,  beyond  which  the  ground  is  private, 
though  visitors  are  admitted  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  Driving  is 
practicable  to  this  point,  and  carriages  may  be  left  here  while  we  go  on 
to  visit  the  Falls.  No  smoking  is  allowed  on  the  premises,  and  matches 
and  cigar-lights  must  be  left  at  the  entrance.  A  new  path  to  the  Falls 
has  been  made.  The  fall  of  Pistyll-y-Cain  is  on  the  A/on  (7at»,  just  above 
its  junction  with  the  Hawddach,  a  few  yards  from  the  new  bridge  (to  the 
left))  and  the  Rhaiadr  Hawddach  is  reached  by  keeping  straight  on  for 
2  min.  more.  The  ^Fiatyll-y-Oain,  plunging  from  a  height  of  150  ft.  into 
a  deep  rocky  cauldron ,  is  one  of  the  most  graceful  waterfalls  in  Wales. 
The  Rhaiadr  Mawddach  is  wider,  but  neither  so  high  nor  so  picturesque. 

We  may  now  return  to  Dolgelley,  either  by  the  route  already  tra- 
versed, or  by  crossing  the  Hawddach  by  the  bridge  a  llttie  above  the  fall 
and  descending  on  its  £.  bank.  If  we  select  the  latter  route  we  turn  to 
the  left  after  about  1/4  t^'-t  ^nd  wind  round  the  hillside  to  the  (Vs  hr. 
valley  of  the  A/on-yr-Allt,  a  feeder  of  the  Mawddach,  along  wldch  w 
may  descend  to  the  right,  passing  an  old  copper-mine,  to  the  (^2  hr.) 
track  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hawddach  mentioned  above.  Thence  we) 
either  cross  the  bridge  to  Tyn-y-Groes  (see  above),  or  return  to  Dolgelley 
by  the  Precipice  Walk  (comp.  p.  298). 

The  Torrent  Walk,  the  Precipice  Walk,  and  the  Tyn-y-Groes  and 
Pistyll-y-Cain  excursion  may  all  be  included  in  one  long  day,  somewhat 
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M  follows.  Drive  to  one  end  of  Torrent  Walk  (1/4  hr.) ;  walk  through  it 
O/jhr.)  5  drive  from  the  other  end  to  Maes-y-Brynar  or  Nannaa  C/4  hr.) ;  make 
the  circuit  of  the  Precipice  Walk  (1  hr.);  drive  from  Maes-y-Brynar  to 
the  Onnpowder  Works  near  Pistyll-y-Cain  (3  hrs.);  visit  the  three  Falls 
CI  hr.);  drive  hack  to  Dolgelley  (2  hrs.)-  This  makes  8V2  hrs.,  without 
including  stoppages.  Good  walkers  could  do  the  entire  round  in  the  same 
time,  descending  directly  from  the  Precipice  Walk  to  Tyn-y-Groes  (p.  299). 
The  total  distance  would  he  21  H.,  equivalent  to  2&^  H.  on  a  level  road. 
AsoEMT  OP  Caosb  Idbib.  After  that  of  Snowdon  this  is  the  most 
popular  ascent  In  Wales,  and  the  view  from  the  top  is  considered  hy 
many  to  surpass  that  from  the  higher  mountain.  From  Dolgelley  there 
are  three  recognized  routes  to  the  top  C^*/«-4  hrs.),  hut  the  third  of  those 
descrihed  helow  should  he  reserved  for  the  descent  ^  as  the  climh  up  the 
steep  'scree'  known  as  the  'Foxes'  Path'  is  very  fatiguing.  Mountaineers, 
however,  who  do  not  ohject  to  a  scramhle  and  who  wish  to  make  the 
descent  to  Barmouth,  Towyn,  or  Tal-y-Llyn,  may  prefer  the  Foxes' 
Path  as  the  shortest  and  in  many  ways  the  most  interesting  of  the  three 
routes.  Guides  (6«.)  may  he  dispensed  with  in  good  weather  hy  those 
who  have  had  any  experience  in  mountain-climhing.  Ascent  from  Arthog^ 
see  p.  297 ;  from  Tal-ff-Llyn^  see  p.  365. 

1.  By  the  Bridle  Path  C2V2-3  hrs.  •,  pony  6-7«.).  We  leave  Dolgelley 
hy  the  road  leading  8.W.  from  the  church,  and  where  it  hranches,  just 
outside  the  village,  at  a  letter-box,  we  keep  up  hill  to  the  left.  This  is 
the  old  road  to  Towyn  (p.  266),  which  ascends  steadily  for  ahout  IV2  M. 
and  then  hecomes  more  level.  V2  K*  (2  M.  from  Dolgelley)  Llyn  Owernan^ 
a  small  lake  on  the  right,  with  a  cottage  (formerly  an  inn)  at  its  farther 
end,  opposite  which  the  Foxes'  Path  route  hegins.  We,  however,  follow 
the  road  for  1/2  M.  more,  cross  a  small  bridge,  and  turn  to  the  left,  just 
on  this  side  of  a  second  bridge.  The  bridle-path  crosses  a  stream,  and 
ascends  through  a  plantation,  keeping  the  direction  of  the  depression 
between  the  saddle  of  Gader  and  Tyrau  Mawr  (p.  2^).  In  about  40  min. 
after  leaving  the  road ,  the  path  reaches  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  joins 
the  route  from  Arthog  at  two  stone  posts.    Thence,  see  p.  297. 

2.  Along  the  Ridge  vid  Mynydd  Moel  (Aran  route;  31/3-4 hrs.).  As  there 
is  no  regular  path,  this  ascent  should  not  be  attempted  in  bad  weather 
without  a  guide.  Leaving  the  town  by  the  Dinas  Mawddwy  road  (8.E.) 
we  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Aran  and  turn  down  a  lane  to  the  right. 
After  1/2  M.,  opposite  Pandy  Mill^  we  bend  to  the  left,  and  a  little  farther 
on  turn  sharply  to  the  right,  through  a  gate.  About  s/4  H.  beyond  Pandy 
Mill  the  lane  quits  the  Aran  (which  here  turns  to  the  right),  passes  some 
farm-steadings,  and  reaches  the  open  side  of  a  spur  of  Mynydd  Moel,  the 
easternmost  summit  of  the  Oader  ridge.  The  direct  route  to  the  top  of 
Mynydd  Moel  leads  to  the  right,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  somewhat  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  avoid  the  marshy  hollow  of  the  Aran,  and  to  strike  the 
ridge  a  little  more  to  the  B.  To  the  right  lies  the  little  Llyn  Aran^  in 
which  the  stream  takes  irs  rise,  The  top  of  Mynydd  Moel  (2836  ft. ;  cairn) 
commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view,  including  Dolgelley,  which  is 
not  visible  from  the  Pen-y-Gader.  The  easy  walk  along  the  ridge  from 
Mynydd  Moel  to  the  summit  of  Cader  takes  15-20  minntes.  Llyn-y-Gader 
and  Llyn-y-Gafr  (p.  801)  soon  come  into  view  on  the  right.  Good  walkers 
may  continue  their  walk  along  the  ridge  to  Tyrau  Mawr  and  (2  hrs.) 
Arthog  (comp.  p.  297),  returning  to  Dolgelley  by  an  evening-train. 

3.  By  the  FoxerPaih  (2V4-2V«hrs.).  From  Dolgelley  to  (21/4  M.)  the  cottag 
at  the  8.  W.  end  of  Llyn  Qwernan,  see  above.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by 
a  wicket  on  the  left,  and  follow  a  path  over  a  grassy  hill,  with  a  little 
coppice.  In  6-7  min.  we  cross  a  wall  by  a  stile,  and  soon  reach  a  point 
from  which  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  range  of  Cader;  the  steep 
stony  slope  to  the  left  of  the  summit  is  the  'Foxes'  Path'.  We  then 
descend  to  (3-4  min.)  a  gate,  ascend  along  a  wall,  on  the  other  side  of 
which  is  a  small  wood,  and  soon  reach  the  open  hillside.  After  5  min.  we 
turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate  at  a  sheepfold  and  go  straight  on,  soon 
with  a  wall  to  our  right.  5  min.  Brook  with  a  low  wall  and  a  small 
'"dder,  just  beyond  which  we  pass  a  soft  piece  of  ground.    8  min.   Gate 
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in  a  wall;  2min.  Stream  crossed  by  stepping-stones ;  3  min.  Llyn-y-Qckfr^ 
a  small  lake,  well  stocked  with  trout.  Beyond  this  point  the  path  ceases, 
hut  the  route  can  scarcely  be  missed.  Crossing  the  stream  issuing  from 
Llyn-y-Gafr,  we  have  a  sharp  dimb  of  about  1/4  hr.  to  surmount  the 
rock-strewn  ridge  intervening  between  Llyn-y-Gafr  and  Llyn-y-Oader^  a 
somewhat  lai^er  lake  finely  situated  below  the  wall  of  rock  rising 
perpendicularly  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  At  the  S.  end  of  Llyn-y- 
Gader  begins  the  steep  slope  of  loose  shingle,  called  the  ^Foxet^  Path\ 
which  is  about  900  ft.  in  height  and  inclined  at  an  angle  of  35^.  Its 
ascent  is  extremely  fatiguing,  but  there  is  no  danger,  though  the  hind- 
most members  of  a  party  should  beware  of  falling  stones.  The  usual  time 
required  to  ascend  this  scree  is  ^2-^4  ^^'  At  the  top  of  the  slope  we  turn 
to  the  right  and  pass  over  smootn  turf  to  0  min.)  the  cairn  and  the  hut 
on  the  extreme  summit. 

(In  descending,  the  ^Foxes'  Path'  (the  top  of  which  is  indicated  by  a 
sma^l  cairn)  is  easy,  as  the  loose  shingle  yields  to  our  weight  and  carries 
us  down  with  little  exertion.  We  can  scarcely  go  wrong  after  passing 
Llyn-y-Gafr,  where  the  faintly-deflned  path  begins  and  follows  the  general 
direction  of  the  stream  issuing  from  the  Llyn.  A  little  below  the  lake  we 
cross  the  brook  by  the  stepping-stones.  At  the  gap  in  the  wall,  we  keep 
to  the  right,  on  this  side  of  the  wall.  Llyn  Gweman  now  soon  comes  into 
sight  and  determines  our  course.] 

*Cader  Idrit  (2925  ft.),  or  the  chair  of  the  giant  Idris,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautifully  shaped  mountains  in  England,  presenting  a  long  row  of 
wall-like  precipices  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Hawddach  on  theN.,  while 
on  the  three  other  sides  it  sends  off  spurs  towards  the  Arans,  Plinlimmon, 
and  Cardigan  Bay.  The  total  length  of  the  Gader  ridge  from  E.  to  W. 
is  about  7  M.  %  above  the  general  level  of  the  ridge  rise  the  four  main 
summits  (named  from  B.  to  W.)  of  Mynydd  Moel^  Pen-y-Qader  (the  top), 
Cyfrwy,  or  the  *8addle\  and  Tyrau  Mawr.  The  •View  from  the  cairn  on 
the  summit  is  very  extensive.  On  the  X.  is  the  beautiful  estuary  of  the 
Hawddach,  backed  by  the  Llawllech  range  of  hills,  culminating  in  Diphwys 
(to  the  right),  while  beyond  these  again  rise  the  Carnarvon  Mts.,  visible 
in  their  entire  extent  from  Bardsey  Isle,  at  the  end  of  the  Lleyn  pro- 
montory, on  the  left  (8.W.),  to  Carnedd  Llewelyn  on  the  right  (N.E.). 
The  peak  of  Snowdon,  rising  above  the  Bhinog  Fach,  Is  easily  distinguish- 
able, and  the  other  summits  may  be  identified  from  the  map  (Moel  Hebog 
and  the  Rivals  to  the  left  of  Snowdon^  Moel  Siabod,  the  Glyders.  etc.,  to 
the  right).  To  the  right,  more  in  the  foreground,  is  the  rounded  outline 
of  Bhobell  Fawr,  to  the  left  of  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  Ganllwyd  glen 
and  the  Precipice  Walk.  The  dark  little  tarn  almost  vertically  below  the 
summit  on  this  side  is  the  Llyn-y-Gader  (see  above).  To  the  N.E.  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Wnion,  extending  to  Bala  Lake  \  Dol- 
gelley,  however,  is  bidden.  The  peaks  to  the  left  of  Bala  are  the 
Arenigs,  those  to  the  right  the  Arans,  while  Moel  Fammau,  with  its 
tower,  rises  in  the  extreme  distance  beyond  the  lake.  More  to  the  right 
are  the  Berwyns,  and  almost  due  E.  are  the  three  peaks  of  the  Breidden 
Hills,  near  Shrewsbury.  In  exceptionally  dear  weather  even  the  Wrekin 
(p.  261)  is  said  to  be  visible  in  this  direction.  To  the  S.  is  the  somewhat 
featureless  expanse  of  rounded  green  hills,  of  which  Plinlimmon  is  the 
highest  point,  while  the  Carmarthen  Van  may  sometimes  be  descried  in 
the  extreme  distance.  To  the  W.  we  have  Cardigan  Bay  and  the  coast 
as  far  S.  as  St.  David's  Head.  Tal-y-Llyn  is  not  visible,  but  we  enjoy 
(8.W.)  a  pretty  peep  down  the  green  valley  of  the  Dysynni^  with  the 
Bird  Rock.  From  the  S.  side  of  the  summit-plateau,  a  short  way  from 
the  cairn,  we  obtain  a  striking  view  of  the  ^Llyn-y-Cae,  an  ideal  mountain 
tarn,  situated  in  a  wild  rocky  hollow  at  the  foot  of  almost  vertical  crags. 
Those  who  do  not  wish  to  return  to  Dolgelley  may  descend  either  to  Arthog 
(2  hrs.,  to  Barmouth  3hr8. ;  comp.  p.  297),  or  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (1 V2-2V2  hrs. ; 
p.  265),  or  to  Towyn  (2V8-3  hrs.  to  Abergynolwyn,  see  p.  268). 

Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Dolgelley  to  Towyn  (p.  266),  by 
the  coast-road  20  M.,  by  the  mountain-road  17  M. ;  to  Tal-y-Llyn  (p.  265), 
new  road  d^h  M.,  old  road  8V2  H.^  to  Dinat  Mawddtoy  (p.  265),  lOVs  M., 
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old  road  9  M.;  to  MaehfniUth  (p.  385),  old  road  Wh  ^-,  new  road  16  M.. 
Visitors  bound  for  Machynlleth  may  inclnde  Dinas  Mawddwy  or  Tal-y-Uyn ; 
from  the  former   a  railway  runs  to  Machynlleth  down  the  pretty  valley 


Visitors  bound  for  Machynlleth  may  include  Dinas  Mawddwy  or  Tal-y-Uyn ; 
from  the  former  a  railway  runs  to  Machynlleth  down  the  pretty  valley 
of  the  />ov«y,  while  a  visit  to  the  Llyn  requires  but  a  short  digression 


from  the  Machynlleth  road.  At  the  highest  point  (800  ft.)  of  the  road  to 
Tal-y-Llyn  lies  the  little  Llffn  Trigraienyn^  or  ^Lake  of  the  Three  Pebbles% 
named  from  three  huge  boulders,  which  Idris  is  said  to  have  shaken  out 
of  his  shoe.  —  From  Dolgelley  to  (10  M.)  Barmouth  by  road,  see  p.  296. 

Continuation  op  Railway  Jovbnby.  Beyond  Dolgelley  the 
train  passes  the  mansion  of  DoUerau^  near  which  is  the  Torrent 
Walk  (p.  298).  I2V2  M.  Bont  Newydd,  the  nearest  station  for  the 
ascents  of  Moel  Offrwm  (p.  298)  and  Rhohell  Fawr  (2409  ft ; 
274  hrs.,  vii  Llanfaehreth),  On  leaving  Bont  Newydd  we  enjoy  a 
fine  retrospect  fright)  of  the  complete  outline  of  Gader  Idris.  The 
line  ascends  the  charming  valley  of  the  Wnion^  and  the  Arans  (see 
below)  soon  come  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  16  M.  Drwa-y-Nant 

Drws-y-Nant  is  the  Btarting>point  for  the  shortest  ascent  (IV4-IV2  hr.) 
of  Aran  Kawddwy  (2972  ft.) ,  the  highest  mountain  in  Mid-Wales.  The 
twin -summit  of  Aran  Benllyn  (2902  ft.)  is  70  ft.  lower.  Though  47  ft. 
higher  than  Gader  Idris,  Aran  Mawddwy  is  not  such  an  imposing  mountain, 
nor  is  the  view  from  the  top  so  fine.  Bala  Lake  (p.  906)  is  conspicuous. 
—  The  descent  may  be  made  vi4  0/«b'0  Aran  Benllyn  to  (1  \iv.)  Llanuwchllyn 
(see  below),  or  on  the  S.  side  to  (2  hrs.)  Dina$  Mawddwy  (p.  265). 

About  3  M.  beyond  Drws-y-Nant  we  reach  the  highest  point  of 
the  line  (760  ft.)  and  enter  the  bleak  valley  of  the  Dvofrdwy.  — 
22^2  M.  Llanuwchllyn  (*Goat  Inn,  plain),  another  good  starting- 
point  for  the  ascent  of  the  Arans  (2  hrs.;  see  above).  Good  walkers 
may  also  start  here  for  the  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2800  ft. ;  4  hrs.), 
descending  to  (1  hr.)  Arenig  station  (p.  303).  A  fine  walk  leads 
ONQT  Bwlch-y-Groea  (Tass  of  the  Cross';  1950  ft.),  and  through  the 
wooded  valley  of  the  Dpvty  to  (121/2  M.)  Dinas  Mawddwy  (p.  265). 

Llanuwchllyn  is  only  1  M.  from  the  S.  end  oiBala  Lake  (600 ft. J, 
the  E.  side  of  which  the  train  skirts.  To  the  left,  heyond  the  lake, 
we  see  the  Arenigs  and  the  small  church  of  LlanyeiL  To  the 
right  rise  the  Berwyns  (p.  303).  —  27  M.  Bala  Junction,  at  the 
N.  end  of  the  lake,  is  the  station  for  a  branch-line  to  (3/4  M.)  Bala 
and  Ffestiniog  (see  p.  303).  Between  Bala  Junction  and  the  town 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  to  the  left. 

HalA  C* White  Lion,  *pens\  in  summer  3i.  3«.  per  week;  Plaa 
Ooch ;  BuWs  Head)/  a  small  town  with  1500  inhab.,  lies  near  the 
N.  end  of  Bala  Lake,  or  Llyn  Tegid ,  the  largest  sheet  of  water  in 
Wales  (31/2  M.  long  and  V2  M.  broad).  The  town  itself  is  of  little 
interest,  hut  it  may  be  made  the  starting-point  of  several  pleasant 
excursions.  The  most  prominent  building  is  the  Calvinistie  Me- 
thodist College.  The  statue  in  front  of  the  Methodist  Chapel  is 
that  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  (d.  1814) ,  the  originator  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society ,  who  isj  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  Llanyeil  (see  aboYe),  the  parish -church  of  Bala.  The 
mound  named  the  Tomen^y-Bala  commands  a  good  view  of  Bala  Lake 
'd  the  valley  of  the  river  Z)e«,  which  here  issues  from  the  lake. 
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The  lake  affords  good  perch  and  pike  fishing,  and  trout -streams 
ahound  in  the  neighhourhood. 

Excursions  fboh  Bala.  Though  the  scenery  of  Bala  Lak€  is  not 
imposing,  it  is  pleasant  to  walk  or  drive  round  it  (11  H.).  The  walker 
may  cut  oflF  4  M.  by  taking  the  railway  between  Bala  and  Llanuwchllyn 
(p.  302).  The  two  chief  hotels  keep  boats  for  excursions  on  the  lake.  — 
Bala  is  one  of  the  recognised  starting-points  for  a  visit  to  Piatyll  Khaiadr 
(p.  264),  the  highest  waterfall  in  Wales.  We  take  the  train  to  (7  M.) 
Llandrillo  (see  below),  and  walk  thence  across  the  Bertoyn  HilU  (c.  2500  ft.) 
to  (772  M.)  the  waterfall.  Whether  the  traveller  returns  to  Bala  or  goes 
on  to  Oswestry  (see  p.  264),  this  excursion  requires  a  whole  day.  — 
The  new  Liverpool  iJ«*erw<M>  ('Lake  Fyrnwy''),  in  the  Valley  of  Llanwddyn^ 
10  M.  to  the  S.  of  Bala,  is  interesting,  especially  to  engineers.  When 
completed  it  will  be  5  M.  long  and  l5  M.  in  circumference,  i.  e.  larger 
than  Bala  Lake.  The  direct  route  (a  fair  mountain-road)  ascends  the 
Eimant  Valley,  passes  Moehy-Oeifr  (2056  ft.),  to  the  right,  at  (7  M.)  the 
head  of  the  pass,  and  then  descends  to  (3  M.)  Rhiv>argor^  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  reservoir.  About  3  H.  farther  on  is  the  village  of  Llantodden  (Inn) , 
the  site  of  which  will  be  submerged ,  and  2  M.  beyond  it  is  the  large 
embankment  forming  the  S.  end  of  the  reservoir.  Active  pedestrians 
may  combine  this  excursion  with  the  last  by  sleeping  at  Llanrhaiadr 
(p.  264) ,  10  M.  from  Llanwdden  (12  M.  by  high-road)  and  4  M.  from 
Pistyll  Bhaiadr.  —  The  ascent  of  the  Arans  and  the  walk  by  the  Btolch-y- 
Oroes  to  IHncu  Matoddwy  are  brought  within  easy  reach  of  Bala  by  the 
railway  to  Llanuwchllyn  (see  p.  8(K2).  —  The  Arenigs,  see  below. 

From  Bala  Junction  ToBLABNAuFFESTiNioG,25V2M.,railway(G.W.R.) 
in  1  hr.  10  min.  (fares  6«.  Qd.,  3s.  8d.,  2s.  Id).  As  we  leave  the  junction 
we  see  Bala  Lake  to  the  left.  'A  M.  Bala  Toum  (p.  302).  The  line 
now  runs  through  the  valley  of  the  Trywei'yn^  and  the  Arenigs  soon 
come  into  view  on  the  left.  Beyond  (3V4  M.)  Frongoch  the  bare  slopes  of 
Uynydd  Nodal  rise  on  the  left.  —  8V4  M.  Ai'enig  (Rhyd-y-Fen  Inn,  at  the 
foot  of  Arenig  Fach,  Vz  ^-  fi'om  the  station),  a  small  station  situated 
between  the  two  Arenigs.  The  ascent  of  Arenig  Fawr  (2800  ft.),  to  the  S. 
of  the  station,  takes  l-l>/2  hr.  Extensive  •View  from  the  top,  including 
Snowdon,  Cader  Idris,  the  Arans,  and  the  sea.  At  the  N.W.  base  of  the 
mountain,  V4  M.  from  the  station,  lies  the  little  Llyn  Arenig.  The  descent 
may  be  made  to  Llanuwchllyn  (comp.  p.  802).  The  ascent  of  the  Arenig 
Fach  (2264  ft.)  may  be  made  from  the  inn  in  *U  hr.  —  At  Llyn  Tryweryn 
the  line  reaches  its  highest  point  (1190  ft.)  and  begins  the  descent  through 
the  barren  Cwm  Proesor.  The  Bhinogs  (p.  294),  and  soon  afterwards 
Cader  Idris  (p.  301) ,  are  seen  to  the  left.  —  Prom  (17  M.)  Traws/ynydd 
walkers  may  reach  (14  M.)  Llanbedr  vi&  the  Bwlch  Tyddiad  and  the 
Roman  Steps  (comp.  p.  294).  —  The  line  here  turns  to  the  N.  On  the 
right  is  Tomen-y-Mur  (p.  312)^  in  front  Geft)  the  Moelwyns.  —  20  M. 
Maentwrog  Roady  2  M.  from  Maentwrog  (p.  813).  The  train  now  sweeps 
round  the  valley  of  the  Cyn/ael^  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  Ffestiniog 
mountains.  22  M.  Ffestiniog  Village  (p.  811).  —  26V2  M.  Blaenau  Ffestiniog 
(p.  811). 

Beyond  Bala  the  train  passes  through  a  short  tunnel  and  de- 
scends the  well-wooded  valley  of  the  Dee,  On  the  right  we  pass  the 
large  mansion  otPale  (occupied  by  the  Queen  in  1889),  just  before 
reaching  (31  M.)  Llandderfelj  the  church  of  which,  also  to  the 
right,  contains  two  curious  wooden  relics  known  as  St.  DerfePs 
horse  (stag?)  and  crozier.  —  34  M.  Llandrillo  (Dudley  Arms,  1/2  M. 
from  the  station)  is  the  starting-point  for  the  walk  to  (3  hrs.)  PiatyU 
Rhaiadr  (see  above).  Cader  Fronwen  (2573  ft. ;  view),  the  nearest 
of  the  Berwyns,  may  be  ascended  in  I1/2  ^r. 

33  M.  Corwen  (Owen  Olyndwr,  Vi  ^'  ^  *^^  E*  of  the  station  j 
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Bail.  Befreshment  Booms),  a  small  town  with  2500  inhal>.,  is  a  good 
centre  for  anglers  (fishing  in  the  Dee,  Alwen,  etc.).  The  church 
contains  a  cuiions  monument  to  lorwerth  Snlien,  one  of  its  eaily 
vicars ;  and  outside  is  the  shaft  of  a  cross  ascribed  to  the  8th  cen- 
tury. The  rude  cross  on  the  lintel  of  the  S.  door  is  said  to  be 
the  mark  of  Owen  Glendower's  dagger.  It  was  at  Gorwen  that  this 
famous  patriot  assembled  his  forces  before  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  most  of  the  land  round  the  town  belonged  to  him.  —  Railway 
(L.N.W.)  from  Corwen  to  Bhyl,  see  p.  280. 

Beyond  (41  M.)  Carrog  we  pass  Owen  Olendower^a  Mound  on 
the  left,  while  on  the  other  side  are  the  slopes  of  the  Berwyns 
(Moel  Fema,  2070  ft.).  —  43  M.  Olyndyfrdwy  (Inn),  a  small  fishing 
station ,  from  which  Owen  Glendower  took  his  name.  The  river 
makes  a  long  curve  to  the  left,  which  the  railway  avoids  by  a  tunnel 
V2  M.  long.  On  emerging  horn  the  tunnel  we  have  a  charming 
glimpse,  to  the  left,  of  the  wooded  valley,  with  Moel^y-Oamelin 
(1897  ft)  and  Moel  Morfydd  (1804  ft.)  in  the  background,  while  in 
front  are  the  romantic  church  of  Llantysilio  and  BryntiailiOf  the 
summer-home  of  Sir  Theodore  and  Lady  Martin  (Helen  Faucit). 
471/2  M.  Berwyn  (Chain  Bridge  Hotel;  p.  305). 

49  M.  Llangollen.  —  Hotels.  *Hand  Hotel,  an  old  and  com- 
fortable house,  close  to  the  Dee,  B.  &  A.  3«.  9d.,  D.  As.  (harper  in  the 
hall);  BoTAL  Hotel,  well  spoken  of,  similar  charges.  —  Gbapes. 

Zlshing.    Information    may    be    obtained    of  Mr.    Evans,    chemist. 

Llangollen  (pron.  Thlang6thlen) ,  or  the  *church  of  St.  Collen', 
a  neat  little  town  with  3000  Inhab.,  Is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
river  Dee ,  in  a  hollow  surrounded  with  hills.  Its  Welsh  flannel 
and  beer  have  a  reputation.  The  town  is  a  favourite  resort  of 
anglers ,  who  find  good  sport  in  the  Dee  and  its  tributaries.  The 
fishermen  of  the  Dee  still  use  the  'coracle',  or  ancient  British  boat, 
made  of  skins  (now-a-days  tarpaulin)  stretched  over  a  slight  frame- 
work of  wood.  The  Church,  a  low  Gothic  building,  near  the  centre 
of  the  town ,  contains  a  good  oaken  ceiling.  In  the  churchyard  is 
a  monument  to  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  and  Mary  Carryl  (see 
p.  306).  The  Bridge  over  the  Dee,  a  plain  structuie  with  four 
pointed  arches,  is  reckoned  for  some  inscrutable  reason  among  the 
*  Seven  Wonders  of  Wales'. 

The  ruins  of  Dinas  Bran,  or  Crow  CculU  Oh  hr. ;  donkey  U.)  sur- 
mount the  boldly-formed  hill  (910  ft.)  on  the  N.  side  of  the  ^Vale  of 
Llauffollen.  We  cross  the  bridge  over  the  Dee,  proceed  a  few  paces  to 
the  right,  and  then  ascend  to  the  left  to  a  bridge  over  the  EHetmere  Ckuial, 
On  the  other  side  we  find  ourselves  opposite  a  sign-post,  pointing  on  the 
right  to  the  Trevor  Rocks,  on  the  left  to  the  Eglwyseg  Bocks,  and  straight 
on  to  Dinas  Bran.  The  path  to  the  latter  ascends  through  a  few  fields, 
crossing  two  cart-tracks,  and  reaches  the  open  hillside  at  a  gate  just  above 
a  house  where  refreshments  are  sold.  The  ruins  at  the  top  are  of  very 
early  origin,  hut  are  not  so  picturesque  as  they  appear  from  below.  The 
*"View  includes  the  finely  shaped  Eglwyseg  Bocks  on  the  N.,  the  valley 
of  the  Dee  on  the  E.,  LlangoUeh  to  the  S.,  Moel-y-Geraint  and  the  Ber- 
wyns to  the  S.W.,  and  Moel-y-Gamelin  to  the  N.W. 

The  view  from  *  Moel-y-Oetaint  (lOOD  ft.  j  V2  hr.),  or  the  Barber's  ffillt 
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on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  similar  to  that  from  Dinas  Bran,  but 
more  extensive.  The  ascent  begins  by  a  steep  lane  near  the  Grapes  Hotel. 
From  the  top  we  may  descend  to  Berwyn  (p.  309)  and  include  a  visit  to 
Yalle  Gmcis  Abbey  (see  below)  in  our  round. 

Flat  Kewydd  (i.e.  ^New  Place'),  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  *La- 
dies  of  Llangollen',  is  situated  about  Vs  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  bridge.  To 
reach  it  we  turn  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Castle  Street  and  then  aacend 
to  the  right  of  the  Orapes  Hotel.  Where  the  road  forks  we  keep  to  the 
left,  and  almost  immediately  reach  a  path  with  a  railing  on  the  left, 
which  leads  to  the  house.  Admission  Qd.  —  The  ^Ladies  of  Llangollen' 
were  two  Irish  damsels.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  and  the  Hon.  Sarah  Pon- 
sonby,  who  swore  ^eternal  friendship',  devoted  themselves  to  a  life  of 
celibacy,  and  secretly  left  their  homes  together  in  1T76.  At  first  they 
settled  at  Denbigh,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Llangollen,  where  they 
lived  together  for  half-a-century.  Their  romantic  story,  and  the  half- 
masculine  dress  they  affected,  made  them  widely  known,  and  they  re- 
ceived visits  from  many  eminent  personages.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler,  who 
was  17  years  older  than  her  companion,  died  in  1829  at  the  age  of  90,  and 
Hiss  Ponsonby  died  two  years  later.  Their  faithful  servant,  Mary  Carryl 
(see  p.  804),  who  had  bouj^ht  for  them  with  her  savings  the  freehold 
of  Plas  Kewydd ,  died  in  1809.  —  The  house  now  belongs  to  General 
Yorke,  who  has  built  an  additional  wing,  which  he  occupies  in  summer. 
Both  inside  and  out  it  is  decorated  with  good  carvings  in  oak;  and  it 
contains  a  few  relics  of  the  ^Ladies',  curiosities,  paintings,  and  the  like. 

We  may  now  either  return  to  Llangollen  direct,  or  extend  our  walk 
round  Pen-y-Coed^  the  hill  to  the  S.E.  of  Plas  l^ewydd.  In  the  latter  case 
we  pass  (^/2  V.)  to  the  right  of  Pengvoem  Bally  now  a  farm-house,  but 
originally  (10th  cent.)  the  residence  of  Tudor  Trevor,  the  ancestor  of  the 
Hostyn  family. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Llangollen  is 
the  round  of  5-6  H.  to  Berwyn  (IV4  M.;  also  reached  by  rail),  the  Chain 
Bridge,  LlantpsiUo  Oiurehy  and  ValU  Cruci*  Abbey.  Good  walkers  may 
add  the  ascent  of  Moel-y-Oamelin.  —  Walkers  cross  the  bridge  and  then 
follow  (to  the  left)  the  well-shaded  towing-path  of  the  above-mentioned 
Canal  (p.  804).  After  about  1  M.  the  canal  turns  to  the  left,  while  the 
shortest  route  to  (Vs  H.)  Valle  Orucis  (see  below)  leads  across  the  bridge 
to  the  right.  Continuing  to  follow  the  canal  we  soon  reach  (*/«  M .)  the 
Chain  Bridge  (Inn) ,  opposite  Berwyn  station ,  perhaps  the  most  charming 
spot  on  the  Dee.  A  little  beyond  the  inn  we  pass  a  weir,  where  the  canal 
issues  from  the  Dee,  and  reach  the  romantically-situated  little  church  of 
LlantysiKo  (service  in  English  at  3.30  p.m.). 

Behind  Berwyn  and  Llantysllio  rises  the  hill  called  Braicft-y-OwynL 
and  we  may  proceed  from  the  latter  to  Valle  Crucis  (about  1  M.)  round 
either  side  of  this  hill  or  over  its  top.  If  we  keep  to  the  N.  side  of  the 
hill  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  the  high-road  to  Ruthin  on  the 
other  side;  if  we  choose  the  S.  side  we  turn  to  the  left.  The  abbey 
lies  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  road  (bell  at  the  entrance;  cha^e  6cl.). 

"Valle  Orucis  Abbey,  founded  in  the  year  1200  by  Hadog  ap  Gruf- 
fydd  Maelor  of  Dinas  Bran,  and  dissolved  in  1636,  is  the  most  important 
monastic  ruin  in  K.  Wales.  It  was  a  Cistercian  establishment,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  chief  part  of  the  ruin  is  the  Church,  in  the  E.  £. 
style,  which  is  166  ft.  long  (transepts  98  ft.)  and  (fP/t  ft.  wide.  The  W.  front 
(probably  completed  about  1260),  with  its  three  Dec.  windows  over  the 
doorway  and  a  rose-window  above,  is  in  good  preservation.  The  E.  end, 
which  contains  three  lancet  windows,  seems  to  be  the  oldest  part  of  the 
edifice.  On  the  S.  side  the  church  is  adjoined  by  some  remains  of  the 
conventual  buildings,  including  the  chapter-house,  with  the  dormitories 
above  it.  The  juxtaposition  of  three  different  styles  of  doorway  here 
(Norman,  E.  E.,  and  Flamboyant)  should  be  noticed. 

We  now  return  to  the  road  and  follow  it  (to  the  right)  for  about 
1/4  M.  to  the  second  milestone  from  Llangollen.  Opposite  this,  in  a  field 
to  the  right,  stands  Eliseg's  Pillar,  erected  by  Concenn  in  the  8th  or 
9th  cent,  in  memory  of  his  great-grandfather  Eliseg,  Prince  of  Powys. 
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The  present  inscription  dates  from  the  renovation  of  the  monument  in 
1779.  The  name  of  the  valley  is  usually  attrihuted  to  this  'cross',  though 
some  authorities  explain  it  by  the  shape  of  the  valley  itself. 

The  ascent  of  Koel-y-0amelin  (1887  ft. ;  iVs  hr.)  may  he  made  either 
direct  from  Llantysilio  or  from  the  Oemant  slate-quarries  on  the  Buthin 
road,  about  3  M .  beyond  Eliseg's  Pillar.  The  view  is  extensive,  including 
Snowdon,  the  Arans,  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  and  the  valley  of  the  Dee. 

KxGUBsiON  TO  TH£  KuLWTgEO  BooKS.  We  cross  the  railway  and  canal, 
and  at  the  sign-post  mentioned  at  p.  30&  either  turn  to  the  left  and  proceed 
round  the  N.  side  of  the  Dinas  Bran,  or  take  the  lane  to  the  right, 
which  leads  round  the  other  side  of  the  same  hill.  In  either  case  we 
reach  the  nearest  point  of  the  rocks  not  far  from  Tan^if-Ccutell  Farm, 
2  M.  from  Llangollen.  The  '^Zglwjwog  Booke,  the  name  of  which  (pron. 
Eglooiteg)  is  probably  connected  with  Eliseg  (see  p.  305),  are  a  line  of 
bold  limestone  cliffs,  beginning  near  Dinas  Bran  and  sweeping  round  in 
a  semicircle  for  a  distance  of  about  4  M .  They  form  the  W.  escarpment 
of  a  dreary  upland  plateau  stretching  towards  the  E.  The  breezy  walk 
along  their  summit  to  the  *  Worlds  End'  (to  which  there  is  also  a  carriage- 
road),  5  M.  from  Llangollen,  is  very  delightful  in  line  weather. 

CiiisK  Castle.  This  excursion  may  be  made  either  by  railway  to 
(11  H.)  Chirk  (changing  carriages  at  Buabon,  p.  307 1  V4  br.),  or  by 
carriage  (London  and  Holyhead  road(  9  M.),  or  on  foot  (direct  4  M., 
via  Pennant  6  H.)  The  direct  walking-route,  which  is  also  practicable 
for  riders,  leads  over  the  E.  end  of  Olpn  Bill.  We  follow  the  road  to 
the  left  of  the  Grapes  Hotel,  cross  the  bridge,  and  where  the  road  forks 
(>/«  H.)  keep  uphill  to  the  right.  In  4-6  min.  the  road  again  forks,  and 
we  again  keep  to  the  right.  We  now  skirt  the  wooded  hill  of  Pen-y-Coed 
and  pass  (8  min.)  the  picturesque  modern  house  of  Tyndwr.  At  the 
(5  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on  and  ascend  steeply,  passing 
through  a  gate  and  avoiding  two  green  tracks  to  the  left  (the  second  op- 
posite a  gate).  After  8  min.  our  track  bends  to  the  left,  while  another 
leads  to  the  right  through  a  gate.  In  1/4  hr.  we  pass  two  large  beeches 
and  in  7  min.  more  join  the  road  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  During  the 
whole  ascent  we  ei^oy  fine  views  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee.  At  the 
(3  min.)  cross-roads  we  keep  straight  on.  We  now  descend,  passing 
(7  min.)  a  cottage  and  soon  reaching  (5  min.)  a  farm  where  Chirk  Castle 
is  in  full  view.  Our  road  keeps  to  the  left ,  and  in  7  min.  reaches  the 
park-gate  and  lodge,  whence  a  drive  of  about  Vs  M.  leads  to  the  castle, 
passing  a  small  lake  on  the  left.  Offa^t  Dyke  (p.  264)  crosses  the  park, 
but  the  swelling  is  scarcely  distinguishable.  At  the  castle  we  ring  the 
bell  at  a  postern  on  the  right,  at  the  top  of  a  few  steps  (open  on  Mon. 
and  Thurs.,  11-1  and2-6(  adm.  for  1-5  pers.  2*.  6d.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d.). 
"^Ohirk  Oastle,  a  rectangular  structure  with  massive  round  towers  at  the 
angles,  enclosing  a  large  quadrangle,  was  erected  by  Boger  Mortimer 
in  the.  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1272-1307),  on  the  site  of  an  ancient  fortress; 
but  many  of  the  details  are  of  Elizabethan  or  later  date.  During  the 
Civil  War  it  was  seized  by  the  Boyalists  and  besieged  in  vain  by  its 
owner.  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton,  at  that  time  one  of  the  Parliamentary- 
leaders.  The  interior  contains  oak-carvings,  family-portraits,  and  an 
ebony  ^Cabinet  presented  to  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  by  Charles  II.,  the  in- 
terior of  which  is  adorned  with  silver  plaques  and  a  series  of  exquisitely- 
coloured  paintings  on  copper,  ascribed  to  Rubens.  The  ramparts  command 
a  fine  *View  of  the  beautiful  Park  and  the  surrounding  country.  —  The 
village  of  Chirk  lies  about  IVa  M.,  and  the  station  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of 
the  castle  (see  p.  268). 

Good  walkers  may  combine  the  excursion  to  Chirk  with  a  visit 
to  Wynnstay,  the  seat  of  Sir  Watkin  Wynn,  6  M.  to  the  £.  of  Llangollen, 
near  Buabon.  The  house  is  not  shown,  but  visitors  are  admitted,  on  ap- 
plication, to  the  large  Park^  which  contains  some  good  timber  and 
numerous  deer.    The  three  towers  in  the  park  afford  extensive  views. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Llangollen  along  the  Dee  to  (10  M.) 
Corwen.  The  high-road  on  the  S.  bank  commands  the  most  open  views, 
but  the  road  on  the  'S.  bank  is  shadier  and  more  picturesque. 
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Another  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  (3  31.)  Glyn  Qeiriog  (New  Inn 
Hotel),  whence  a  tramway  for  slate  and  passengers  runs  to  (6  H.)  Chirk, 

Continuation  op  Railway  Journey.  As  we  leave  Llangollen 
tlie  castle  of  Dinaa  Bran  (p.  304)  and  the  Eglwyseg  Rocks  (p.  308) 
are  conspicuous  to  tlie  left.  Near  (51 V2  M.)  Trevor  we  have  a  view 
to  the  right  of  the  Dee  Viaduct  of  the  Shrevrobury  and  Chester  railway 
and  of  the  imposing  aqueduct  of  Poni-y-  Cysylltau^  constructed  by 
Telford  for  the  Bllesmere  canal.  52V2  M.  Aerefair  (*Akryvire'), 
with  large  iron-works.   To.  the  right  is  Wynnstay  Park  (p.  306). 

54  M.  Bnabon  (Rail,  Refreshmt.  Rooms)^  the  junction  of  the 
Barmouth  and  Dolgelley  branch  with  the  roein  Q.  W.  R.  line  from 
Chester  to  Shrewsbury  (p.  262).  Carriages  often  changed  here. 
From  Ruahon  to  (71  M.)  Chester  or  (89  M.)  Shrewsbury,  see  R.  39  a. 

d.    From  Llandndno  to  Bettws-y-Coed  and  Ffestiniog. 

3OV2  M.  Railway  (L.  N.  W.  R.)  to  (18  M.)  Bettwi-y-Coed  in  »/«-!  ^^' 
(fares  3*.  6<f„  2s.  8d.,  U.  lid.)?  from  Bettws  to  (ISVa  M.)  Blaenau  Ffestiniog 
in  V2-V4  hr.  (fares  2*.  6d.,  1«.  lOd.,  1*.  Va***).  —  la  summer  a  small  Stramer 

?lies  fromDeganwy(p.384)  to  Tnfrito  (see  below)  in  IV2-2  hrs.  (fares  1*.  6d., 
*.),  but  the  scenery  up  to  this  point  is  fairly  well  seen  from  the  railway.  — 
Pedestrians  will  find  the  walk  along  either  side  of  the  river  (16-17  M.) 
repay  them;  the  road  on  the  W.  side  affords  the  best  views. 

From  Llandudno  to  (9  M.)  LlandAidr^o  Junction,  see  p.  281. 
Carriages  are  generally  changed  here.  The  line  follows  the  winding 
course  of  the  Conway,  through  the  pretty  valley  of  which  it  runs 
all  the  way  to  Bettws.  Beyond  (4V2  M^O  ^^^^  Conway  we  have  a 
view  of  the  Carnarvon  Mts,  to  the  right,  Including  Carnedd  Llewelyn, 
Foel  Fras,  and  the  rounded  Moel  Eilio  (in  front).  From  (88/4  M.) 
Tal-y-Cafn,  walkers  may  pay  a  visit  to  the  British  earthworks  at 
Pen-y-Oaer  and  the  waterfalls  of  Dolgarrog  (see  Map),  crossing  the 
river  by  the  ferry  (Id.)  and  rejoining  the  railway  at  Llanrwst  (in 
all,  31/2-4  hrs.)  The  ascent  of  Carnedd  Llewelyn  (p.  288)  from  Tal- 
y-Cafn  takes  about  4  hrs.  —  About  1  M.  beyond  Tal-y-Cafn  the 
small  church  of  Caerhun,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  Conovium,  is 
seen  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and,  farther  on,  Pen-y-Gaer 
and  the  falls  of  Porthlwyd  and  Dolgarrog  are  also  visible.  The  small 
village  of  Trefriw  ('Trevrioo';  Belle vue  Hotel),  where  the  steamer 
stops ,  also  lies  on  the  right  bank,  about  1  M.  from  Llanrwst.  Its 
chalybeate  springs,  the  water  of  which  may  be  seen  coming  down 
from  the  heights,  are  about  I1/2  M.  to  the  N.  In  summer  an  omn- 
ibus for  Trefriw  meets  the  trains  at  Llanrwst. 

14  M.  Llanrwst  (' Victoria,  on  the  river;  Eagles  ^  Qwydir  Arms), 
a  small  town  with  2500  inhab.,  Is  picturesquely  situated,  Y2  M.  from 
the  station,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Conway,  which  is  here  crossed 
l&y  a  bridge  ascribed  to  the  "W^elsh  architect  Inigo  Jones.  The  church 
contains  the  burial-chapel  of  the  Gwydir  family,  a  finely  carved 
rood-loft,  and  the  stone  coffin  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jonverth. 

About  1/2  M«  from  Llanrwst,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Conway,  is 
Qwydir  Castle,  long  the  seat  of  the  Wynnes,  but  now  the  property  of  Ba- 
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ron  Willoaghby  de  Eresby;  the  modem  manBion  contains  some  inter- 
esting tapestry  and  beautiful  oak-carvings  (visitors  admitted). 

Tbe  environs  of  Llanrwst  are  very  picturesque;  and  pleasant  walks 
may  be  taken  to  02  M.)  the  old  church  of  LUmrhychwyn  (^Thlanrv- 
chooin'),  to  Trefriw  and  (4  H.)  Llyn  Orafmmt  (thence  to  Gapel  Curig 
3  H.))  and  to  Bettws-y-Goed  vi&  Llyi^y-Parc  (6  M.;  comp.  Map). 

Tbe  scenery  between  Llanrwst  and  Bettws  is  the  best  on  the 
line.  To  the  right  the  Falcon  Bock  rises  above  the  Gwydir  woods. 
The  train  crosses  the  Conway  and  then  the  Llugwyy  affording  a 
glimpse  to  the  right  of  the  Llugwy  valley,  with  Moel  Siabod  in  the 
background. 

18  M.  BettWB-y-Coed.  —  EoteUi.  Botal  Oak,  near  the  station  (sign 
by  David  Cox,  now  kept  indoors),  B.  ft  A.  is.  6<l.,  D.  is.  M.\  ^Watbbloo, 
Vs  U.  to  the  S. )  GwTDiB  AkmS)  Glan  Abxb;  Swan,  Tbmfbrancb,  plain.  — 
todgingt. 

Ooaehet  run  in  summer  to  Cap€l  Curig  (S^/s  H. ;  fare  2<.),  Llanberit 
(16  H. ;  it.,  return  6«),  Bangor  Wjt  H.  •,  fare  6<.),  BeddgeUrt  (17Vs  M.  (  5«., 
return  Si.),  and  Port  Modoc  (26vs  M.;  7<.  6d.).  Brakes  also  run  to  the 
Swallow  Falls,  Fairy  Ol&n,  and  other  points. 

Pithing.  There  is  good  fishing  within  easy  reach  of  Bettws  in  the 
Conway,  LUdr,  Llugwy,  etc.  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

J3«ftti7s-y-Co«d(pron.Bettoosycoed),  or  the  Chapel  in  the  Wood, 
is  charmingly  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Conway  and  the  Idugwy, 
in  a  basin  surrounded  with  luxuriantly- wooded  cliffs  and  hills,  and 
is  perhaps  the  most  popular  resort  In  Wales  for  artists,  anglers,  and 
tourists.  The  Llugwy  is  crossed  opposite  the  village  by  the  Pont- 
y-Pair^  a  romantic  structure  of  the  15th  cent.,  below  which  the 
stream  runs  in  a  most  picturesquely  broken  course,  while  about  3/4  M. 
to  the  S.  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge^  crossing  the  Conway.  Near  the 
railway-station  is  the  old  Churchy  shaded  with  yew-trees  and  now 
used  for  interments  only.  Bettws  is  within  8  M.  of  the  W.  base  of 
Snowdon ,  and  only  4  M.  from  Moel  Siabod ,  but  no  mountain  la 
Yisihle  from  its  somewhat  confined  situation. 

The  Environs  of  Bettws,  with  their  beautiful  woods,  streams,  and 
waterfalls,  are  full  of  interest  for  walkers.  A  good  introduction  to  the 
beauties  of  the  neighbourhood  is  afforded  by  the  general  view  obtained 
from  Llyn  Elsi  or  the  hill  above  Oanel  Garmon.  To  reach  the  former, 
which  lies  about  IV4  M.  to  the  S.W.,  we  ascend  to  the  left  by  a  path 
behind  the  new  church.  At  a  direction-stone  we  keep  to  the  right.  Beyond 
a  small  farm  the  path  leads  across  the  moorland  plateau  to  the  S.,  in 
the  direction  of  the  valley  of  the  Lledr,  and  turns  to  the  right  at  a  cairn, 
soon  reaching  the  lonely  little  tarn  of  Llyn  Elai.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  *View  hence  is  the  beautifully-formed  Moel  Siabod  CShabod' t 
2806  ft.).  Behind  Moel  Siabod  rises  Snowdon;  and  the  Glyders,  Camedd 
Dafydd,  and  Camedd  Llewelyn  are  also  well  seen. 

The  road  to  Oapel  Oarmon,  a  small  village  3  M.  to  the  S.E.,  crosses 
Waterloo  Bridge  (see  above)  and  turns  to  the  left.  If  the  view  alone  is 
the  object,  it  is  enough  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  Oallt-y-Foel  (800  ft.) ,  the 
hill  which  here  rises  to  the  left  (ascent  in  '/4  hr.  from  Bettws);  but  a 
pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  going  on  to  (Tapel  Garmon  and  the  Crom- 
lech, 1  H.  beyond  it,  and  then  returning  to  (3Vs  H.)  Bettws  by  the  high-road* 

The  following  Sound  of  about  18  M.  embraces  most  of  the  other 
favourite  points  near  Bettws.  Those  who  prefer  driving  will  find  public 
conveyances  plying  to  the  Swallow  Falls,  the  Fairy  Glen,  and  the  Conway 
Falls.  The  walk  across  the  hill  from  Pont-y-Gyfyng  to  Dolwvddelan, 
though  not  more  than  A  M.  in  direct  length,  is  rather  rough  and  fatiguing 
(especially  after  rain)  and  takes  I'/s-S  hrs. 
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We  leave  the  village  by  the  main  Holyhead  road,  which  runs  to  the 
W.  from  Pont^y-Pair.  After  •^  M.  we  reach  a  small  gate  on  the  right, 
which  leads  to  the  so-called  Miner^i  Bridge^  a  kind  of  ladder  crossing 
the  picturesque  little  Llugwy.  We  then  return  to  the  road,  and  11/4  H. 
farther  on  reach  the  Swallow  Falls  Hotel,  opposite  which  is  a  gate  leading 
to  the  "Swallow  FalLi,  or  Jthaiadr-y-Wefmol  (prohably  corrupted  from 
^Bhaiadr  EwynawF,  «'.  e.  the  foaming  cataract).  These  picturesque  falls 
are  three  in  number,  and  after  rain  are  very  fine.  Visitors  should  follow  the 
path  to  the  foot  of  the  middle  fall  and  to  the  head  of  the  uppermost  fall. 

Beyond  the  Swallow  Falls  the  road  hends  a  little  to  the  left,  still 
skirting  the  Llugwy,  the  placid  and  glassy  surface  of  which  above  the 
falls  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to  its  broken  and  chafing  course  below. 
To  the  left  we  have  a  fine  view  of  Hoel  Siabod,  with  Snowdon  to  the 
right  in  the  distance.  We  cross  the  Llugwy,  */*  H.  above  the  falls,  by 
the  Ty  Hyll  Bridge,  which  is  said  to  derive  its  name  Cugly  cottage') 
from  the  primitive  specimen  of  domestic  architecture  adjoining  it.  After 
11/4  M.  more,  where  the  valley  narrows  and  turns  to  the  right,  we  reach 
another  bridge,  affording  a  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  PonP^-Oyfyng,  a 
picturesque  bridge  of  one  arch,  below  which  the  river  forms  a  series  of 
cascades.  A  few  hundred  yards  farther  on  we  pass  the  small  Tyn-y-Coed 
Hotel  and  in  about  3min.  more  reach  i\\.^Tan-y-BvDleh  Hotel  (well  spoken  of). 

ntoel  Siabod  (2865  ft.;  *View)  may  be  ascended  from  this  point  in 
IV4-1V4  ^^'  ^0  cross  the  river  by  the  wooden  bridge  opposite  the  hotel, 
pass  to  the  right  through  a  plantation,  cross  a  wall,  and  turn  to  the  left. 
We  soon  reach  the  open  hillside,  where  our  course  is  plain.] 

We  should  follow  the  road  for  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  Tan- 
y-Bwlch  hotel,  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  the  best  views  of  Bnowdon,  which 
rises  before  us  in  its  full  extent.  The  four  peaks,  named  from  left  to 
right,  are  Lliioedd,  T  Wyddfa  (the  summit),  OHb  Ooeh  (in  front),  and  Crib- 
y-Dysgyl.    About  1  H.  beyond  Tan-y-Bwlch  is  Capel  Ourig  (p.  316). 

After  our  sight  of  Snowdon,  however,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the 
Pont^y-Oy/yng,  cross  it,  and  where  the  cart-track  forks  keep  to  the  left, 
passing  almost  immediately  afterwards  a  little  church.  At  a  school  a 
little  way  farther  on,  we  ascend  to  the  right,  and  soon  after,  where 
the  path  again  forks,  near  a  cottage  on  the  hillside,  keep  to  the 
left.  The  track  here  is  very  rough  and  stony.  In  a  few  min.  more  (20-25 
min.  from  Pont-y-Gyfyng)  we  pass  through  a  gate  and  10  min.  later 
reach  the  top  of  the  ridge,  where  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  come 
into  sight.  The  path  at  the  top,  and  in  descending,  is  often  very  ill- 
defined,  but  by  following  the  general  direction  of  the  water-course  we 
cannot  go  far  astray.  Another  gate  is  passed  soon  after  we  begin  the 
descent,  and  in  about  10  min.  a  ruined  hut  comes  in  sight,  which  serves 
as  our  next  landmark.  We  keep  to  the  left  of  the  bed  of  the  stream 
(generally  dry).  In  10  min.  more  we  cross  a  stream  by  a  slab-bridge  and 
ascend  straight  to  the  above-mentioned  hut.  Beyond  the  hut  we  still  fol- 
low the  water-course,  and  in  i/a  hr.  cross  two  streams.  After  the  second 
of  those  we  keep  to  the  left,  pass  through  (10  min.)  a  gate,  and  in  5  min. 
more  reach  Dolwyddelan  (p.  olO),  on  the  high-road  and  railway  from 
Bettws  to  Ffestiniog.  The  nearest  inn  is  Elen's  Castle,  a  few  yards  to  the 
right.  The  station  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  beyond  the  bridge. 

For  Bettws  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  down  the  pretty 
*  Valley  of  the  Lledr,  with  its  varied  colouring  and  picturesquely  broken 
Stream.  l»/4  M.  Pont-y-Pant  (Hotel),  at  the  prettiest  part  of  the  valley. 
After  11/3  H.  more  we  pass  under  a  railway-bridge.  The  track  to  the  left 
leads  straight  to  (pft  H.)  Bettws,  but  we  follow  the  road  and  reach 
(IV4  M.)  another  bridge,  which  we  leave  to  the  right.  About  1/2  H. 
farther  on  is  yet  another  bridge,  which  we  cross.  The  rough  lane  to  the 
right  (stile)  leads  to  the  Fairy  Glen,  which  is  entered  by  (V4  M.)  a  small 
gate  on  the  right  (adm.  2d.).  [The  key  of  the  glen  is  kept  at  a  cottage 
on  the  left  a  little  way  up  the  lane,  indicated  by  a  notice-board;  but  in 
summer  the  custodian  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  glen  itself.] 

The  "^Fairy  Olen  is  a  romantic  little  dell,  with  a  charming  combina- 
tion of  waterfall,  rock,  and  wood.    There  is  no  path  along  the  stream, 
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and  we  have  to  return  to  the  gate  by  which  we  quitted  the  lane.  Here 
we  turn  to  the  right  and  soon  cross  another  stile.  Jnst  before  we  reach 
the  main  Gorwen  road  (view  of  Moel  Siabod),  a  gate  on  the  right  (adm. 
2d.)  admits  to  the  path  descending  to  the  "Conuay  FalU^  50  ft.  high. 

We  now  return  to  the  gate,  enter  the  main  road,  follow  it  for 
150-200  yds.  to  the  right,  then  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  bridge  over 
the  Conway,  and  follow  the  Penmachno  road  to  (Vs  31.)  the  ParU  Bridge. 
The  self-styled  ^janitor'  in  the  old  toll-house  here  keeps  the  key  admitting 
to  the  so-called  'Roman  Bridge',  which  spans  the  stream  just  below  Pant 
Bridge  (small  gratuity).  —  We  now  descend  by  a  cart-track  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Machno^  and  soon  reach  Pandy  Mill.,  a  favourite  'bit'  with  artists. 
The  ^Maehno  Fall*  are  approached  through  the  mill-garden  (gratuity). 
Just  below  the  falls  the  Hachno  joins  the  Conway,  and  our  path  (a  stony 
cart-track)  descends  near  the  latter  stream  to  a  row  of  cottages.  Beyond 
these,  where  the  track  forks,  we  keep  to  the  right,  and  soon  reach  the 
Bettws  and  Dolwyddelan  road  at  the  bridge  be/ore  the  one  we  crossed 
(comp.  p.  309),  which  is  about  IVz  H.  from  Bettws.  When  we  again 
reach  the  bridge  which  we  crossed  on  our  way  to  the  Fairy  Glen  (see 
above)  we  may  either  cross  it  and  follow  the  road  to  the  left,  or  we  may 
follow  the  cart-track  on  the  other  bank  and  cross  by  Pontr-y-Pair. 

Fbom  Bxttws-t-Gobd  to  Banoob,  201/3  H.,  coach  in  dVs  hrs.  (fare  d«.). 
This  *Drive  affords  a  great  variety  of  scenery.  —  From  Bettws  to  (B»/j  M.) 
Capel  Curig^  see  p.  809.  .(Ascent  of  Snowdon,  see  p.  821 ;  drive  through 
the  vale  of  Llanberis,  see  pp.  315 ,  316.)  The  Bangor  road  turns  to 
the  1^.  and  ascends  through  the  bleak  Llugwy  valley.  The  three-peaked 
*"  Try  fan  (3(XX>  ft.)  soon  comes  into  view  on  the  left;  on  the  central  peak 
are  the  'Shepherd  and  his  Wife',  two  upright  rocks  resembling  human 
figures  (ascent,  by  the  W.  side,  in  1-1 '/s  hr.,  recommended  to  good  climb- 
ers). We  pass  the  highest  part  of  the  road  about  9  M.  from  Bettws,  shortly 
before  reaching  Llyn  Ogwen^  a  mountain-lake  1  H.  long.  The  coach  stops 
for  about  »/«  br.  at  the  small  Temperance  Inn  at  the  W.  end  of  Llyn 
Ogwen,  and  this  affords  time  for  a  flying  visit  to  the  gloomy  and  romantic 
litUe  *JLlyn  Idwal,  which  lies  about  ^A  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  road  and  takes 
its  name  from  a  Welsh  prince  said  to  have  been  drowned  here  by  his  foster- 
father.  High  up  on  the  rocks  on  its  W.  side  is  a  curious  cleft  known 
as  the  Twll  Du  ('black  cleft),  or  the  'Devil's  Kitchen',  which  extends  back 
for  about  600  ft.  and  is  200-300  ft.  deep,  whUe  it  is  onl)r  about  6  ft.  wide. 
After  heavy  rain  the  stream  descends  from  the  cleft  in  a  fine  cataract. 
The  waters  of  Llyn  Ogwen  are  discharged  at  its  W.  end  in  a  series  of 
cascades  called  the  *FalU  of  Benglog,  These  falls  break  through 
the  rocky  barrier  at  the  head  of  "Nant  Efranoon  (Vale  of  the  Beavers), 
which,  however,  is  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  by  those  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  mountain-background  at  the  head  of  the  pass 
(behind  us)  is  formed  by  Y  Glyder  Fawr  (3275  ft.)  and  Y  Olydtr  Fach 
(3250  ft.).  The  road  descends  along  the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  skirting 
the  base  of  Carnedd  Dt^fydd  (p.  288).  Near  the  foot  of  Nant  Ffrancon 
the  Penrhyn  Slate  Quarries  (p.  287)  come  into  view  on  the  left,  and  we 
soon  reach  Bethesda,  whence  the  route  to  Bangor  is  described  at  p.  286. 
Walkers  may  leave  the  coach  at  Bethesda  and  visit  the  Slate  Ouarries, 
as  described  at  p.  287*,  the  quarrymen,  however,  stop  work  at  5.80  p.  m. 

Pleasant  excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Bettws  to  (6  M.)  Llanrtosi 
via  Llffn-y-Parc  (comp.  p.  303),  and  to  (6V2  M.)  Pentre  Voelas.  The  fine 
drives  to  Beddgelert  and  Llanberis^  skirting  respectively  the  E.  and  N. 
base  of  Snowdon,  are  described  at  pp.  318,  815.  For  those  who  start  from 
Bettws  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  begins  at  (lOVa  M.)  Pen-y-Pasi  (see  p.  321), 
which  is  passed  by  the  coaches  between  Bettws  and  Llanberis. 

Continuation  of  Railway  Journey.  Beyond  Bettws  the  train 
follows  the  Conway  for  about  1  M.  more,  and  then  turns  to  the  right 
into  the  picturesque  •  Vaiiey  of  the  Lledr.  Fine  view  of  Moel  Siabod 
to  the  right.  221/2  M.  Pont-y-Pant  (Hotel),  see  p.  309.  The  peak 
of  Snowdon  soon  comes  into  sight  on  the  right.  —  24  M.  Dolwyd- 
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delan  (^enar  View;  Elen^s  Castle;  Gwydir  Arms^  all  unpretending), 
pronounced  'Dolooith^an' ,  is  a  quarrymen's  village,  at  the  foot  of 
Moel  Siabod.  About  1  M.  farther  up  the  valley  is  Dolwyddelan 
Castle,  the  birthplace  of  Llewelyn  the  Great.  The  old  Roman 
road,  Sam  Eelen^  ascends  the  Cwm  Penamnaen^  to  the  S.  of  the 
station.  The  ascent  of  Moel  Siabod  takes  about  2  hrs. ;  we  leave 
the  valley  almost  opposite  the  castle.  Route  across  the  E.  spur  of 
Moel  Siabod  to  Tan-y-Bwlch  (2  hrs.),  see  p.  309.  —  Passing  Dol- 
wyddelan Castle  on  the  right,  we  next  reach  (26  M.)  Roman  Bridge, 
the  name  of  which  Is  unexplained.  Good  view  of  Snowdon,  to  the 
right  The  train  then  turns  to  the  left  and  quits  the  Lledr  valley 
by  a  tunnel  more  than  2  M.  long,  emerging  amid  the  slate-quarries 
and  rubbish  heaps  of  Blaenau  Ffestiniog.    Comp.  the  Map,  p.  318. 

30^2  ^*  Blaenau  Ffestiniog  (North  Western  Hotel,  close  to 
the  L.  N.  W.  R.  Station;  Queen's,  near  the  G.  W.  R.  Station),  a 
small  town  of  recent  origin,  occupies  a  fine  situation  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd  ('Dooyrid'),  surrounded  by  mountains, 
which  are,  however,  greatly  disfigured  by  slate -quarries.  Pop. 
10,000.  The  Palmerston  Quarry  is  the  most  important.  The  work- 
ings here  resemble  mines  more  than  the  open-air  quarries  at 
Penrhyn  (p.  287),  and  a  visit  to  them  is  therefore  less  convenient. 
An  extensive  landslip  occurred  here  in  1883,  when  it  is  estimated 
that  five  million  tons  of  rock  fell. 

The  terminus  of  the  Q.  W.  line  to  Bala  (see  p.  303)  lies  aboat  Vs  M. 
to  the  E.  of  the  L.  IT.  W.  Station.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  terminus  of  the 
^Toy  Railway"  (p.  318),  which,  though  called  JDuffwa,  lies  really  in  Blaenau 
Ffestiniog.  The  Blaenau  Station  of  the  Toy  Railway  is  close  to  the  L. 
N.  W.  R.  Station. 

The  tourist  headquarters  are  at  Ffestiniog  Village ,  which  lies 
31/2  M.  to  the  S.,  at  the  corner  where  the  main  valley  is  joined 
by  the  Cynfael,  The  easiest  way  to  reach  it  is  by  the  G.  W.  R. 
(p.  302).  Walkers  proceed  to  the  left  through  the  town,  pass  the 
termini  of  the  G.  W.  and  Toy  railways ,  and  follow  the  road  down 
the  E.  side  of  the  valley,  generally  near  the  railway. 

Ffestiniog  Village  (*Pengwern  Arms,  R.  &  A.  from  3s.  dd^ ;  Abbey 
Arms,  well  spoken  of),  a  small  place  with  a  few  hundred  inhab., 
is  charmingly  situated  on  a  projecting  hill  rising  between  the  val- 
leys of  the  Dwyryd  and  the  Cynfael.  The  best  point  of  view  is 
the  mound  at  the  back  of  the  church,  reached  by  a  track  to 
the  left  of  the  churchyard-wall.  To  the  left  we  look  down  the 
.pretty  vale  of  the  Dwyryd  to  Cardigan  Bay ;  opposite  is  Moelwyn 
(2529  ft. ;  ascended  from  Blaenau  Ffestiniog  In  2  hrs.),  and  to  the 
right  Manod  Mawr  (2171  ft.),  rising  above  Blaenau.  Fair  trout  and 
salmon  fishing  in  the  Dwyryd  and  in  Llyns  Tecwyn  and  Oamedd. 

The  first  steps  of  the  visitor  to  Ffestiniog  are  directed  to  the  pretty  Falls 
of  the  Cynfael.  Opposite  the  Newborough  Arms  Inn,  just  beyond  the 
church,  we  pass  through  the  gate  to  the  left,  cross  the  farmyard,  and 
follow  the  obvious  path  leading  through  the  fields.  After  1/2  M.  a  grassy 
track  descends  on  the  right  to  the  Zmcer  Fall,  which  is  chiefly  interesting 
for  its   romantlo  setting.    We  then   follow  the  path  along  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  stream,  which  flows  through  a  narrow  wooded  gorge,  forming  an 
unintermpted  series  of  rapids  and  cascades.  A  few  yards  above  the  lower 
fall  is  a  singnlar  rock  known  as  ^Hugh  Lloyd's  Pulpit'  from  the  tradition 
that  a  local  sage  and  bard  used  to  preach  from  its  flat  top.  A  little  farther 
on,  the  path  crosses  the  stream  and  continues  to  ascend  on  the  8.  bank. 
One  of  the  best  points  of  view  is  the  so-called  *Goat'B  Bridge',  a  slab  of 
rock  spanning  a  narrow  part  of  the  stream.  The  Higher  Fall,  descending 
in  two  leaps,  is  reached  a  little  farther  on.  Many  visitors  turn  here, 
but  the  ravine  is  still  very  picturesque  higher  up,  and  the  stream  forms 
other  little  falls.  The  path  passes  under  a  railway-bridge,  crosses  a  wall, 
traverses  a  plantation  carpeted  with  heather,  crosses  another  wall,  and 
reaches  a  farm-road,  which  leads  to  the  left  after  a  few  yards  to  the 
Ffestiniog  and  Trawsfynydd  road.  Pont  Newydd  (see  below),  IV4  M.  from 
Ffestiniog,  lies  a  few  paces  to  the  left. 

Grossing  Pont  Newydd,  we  may  ascend  the  lane  to  the  right  for  V4  M. 
and  then  descend  by  a  road  to  the  right,  which  turns  to  the  left  on 
reaching  the  stream  and  leads  along  its  N.  bank.  At  the  G/z  V.)  fork 
we  ascend  to  the  left,  avoiding  the  descent  to  the  stepping-stones.  In 
13  min.  more  we  pass  Cym  Cynfael,  a  lonely  farm-house,  once  the 
home  of  Hugh  Lloyd  (see  above).  The  road  here  is  a  mere  grassy  track ; 
farther  on,  it  becomes  very  stony,  and  ascends  to  the  left  round  a  rocky 
knoll.  At  the  top  we  come  in  sight  of  the  *Rhaiadr  Cwm,  a  graceful  but 
narrow  fall,  where  the  Cynfael  is  precipitated  over  a  lofty  barrier  of  rock. 
Just  above  the  fall  the  track  joins  the  high-road  from  Ffestiniog  to  Bala, 
at  a  point  about  3V4  M.  from  Ffestiniog,  for  which  we  turn  to  the  left. 
A  good  view  of  the  fall  is  obtained  from  the  road  after  we  have  gone  a  little 
way  towards  Ffestiniog.  To  thr  right,  about  V*  M.  from  the  road  and 
not  visible  from  it,  lies  Llyn-y-Monsynion,  or  the  *Lake  of  the  Uaidens\ 
about  I1/4  M.  below  which,  and  also  V*  ^-  iTom.  the  road,  is  a  spot  called 
the  Beddau-Gieyr-Ardudwy^  or  *Grave8  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy'.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  the  men  of  Ardudwy  had  carried  off  a  number  of 
women  from  the  vale  of  Olwyd,  but  were  overtaken  and  slain  here  by 
the  injured  husbands  and  fathers.  The  women,  however,  rather  than 
return  to -their  homes,  drowned  themselves  in  the  Llyn-y-Morwynion. 

The  road  to  (IV4  If-)  Pont  Kewydd  diverges  to  the  left  about  1  M. 
from  the  point  where  we  join  the  Bala  road.  In .  descending  we  have  a 
view  of  Moelwyn  and  the  mountains  backing  the  estuary  of  the  Dwyryd. 
The  Bala  road  joins  the  Trawsfynydd  road  at  the  Ffestiniog  station. 

ToMEN-Y-Mus,  Bhaiadb  Du,  and  the  Raven  Fall.  This  excursion 
may  be  begun  at  Maentwrog  Road  Station,  which  is  2  M.  from  Ffestiniog, 
on  the  road  to  Trawsfynydd.  From  the  station  we  follow  the  road  to 
(1/4  H.)  a  small  school,  where  it  is  joined  by  that  leading  to  Maentwrog 
(see  below).  Here  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  after  a  few  hundred  paces  we 
leave  the  high-road  by  the  second  cart-track  (very  stony)  to  the  left.  This 
passes  under  the  railway;  and  after  about  12  min.,  just  beyond  a  small 
cottage,  we  come  in  sight  of  Tomen-y-Mur  (pron.  ^Tommen-y-Meer')  a 
circular  mound  about  30  ft.  high ,  on  the  top  of  a  grassy  hill  (reached 
from  the  path  in  10  min.).  It  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Roman 
station  Heriri  Mons,  from  which  the  'Sam  Helen'  (p.  311)  and  other  Roman 
roads  diverged.  It  commands  an  extensive  sea  and  mountain  view.  We 
now  return  to  the  school-house  and  descend  towards  Maentwrog  for  about 
1/4  M.  We  then  turn  to  the  left,  opposite  a  private  road  leading  to 
Maentwrog.  After  1/2  M.  the  lane  turns  to  the  right,  opposite  a  gate ;  1/4  M. 
farther  on,  where  it  forks,  we  ascend  to  the  left.  We  next  reach  an  open 
spot  commanding  a  good  view  of  the  Yale  of  Ffestiniog,  and  soon  pass 
(V2  M.)  a  cottage  on  the  right,  where  we  begin  the  descent  to  the  lovely 
wooded  glen  of  the  Pryaor.  After  3  min.  we  descend  to  the  left  to  a  door 
in  a  wall.  The  path  on  the  other  side  descends  steeply  to  the  track  leading 
along  the  stream.  Ascending  this  to  the  left,  we  soon  come  0  min.)  in 
sight  of  ^RhaiadrDu  (pron.  *Dee'),  or  the  'Black  Fall',  most  romantically 
placed.  To  reach  the  other  fall,  which  is  lower  down,  we  return  by  the 
path  to  (6  min.)  a  wicket-gate  and  bear  to  the  right  to  (3  min.)  an  old 
'^'mekiln.    Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  and  descend  for  about  3(X)  yds.. 
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when  a  small  path  on  the  right  leads  to  the  various  points  of  view  for 
the  Baven  FaU.  Visitors  should  not  go  too  near  the  brink.  We  now 
return  to  the  limekiln,  and  4-5  min.  beyond  it,  at  a  gate,  rejoin  the  main 
track  from  which  we  diverged  to  visit  Rhaiadr  Du.  Our  route  now 
descends  through  a  charmine  wooded  glen  to  0/a  M.)  the  high-road,  which 
we  follow  to  the  right  to  (>/4  M.)  Ifaentwrog  (see  below). 

[In  coming  from  Maentwrog  we  follow  the  Harlech  road  for  »/4  M. 
and  leave  it  by  a  red  gate  on  the  left,  just  before  a  bridge.  In  a  few 
paces  more  we  pass  another  gate,  beyond  which  there  is  a  placard  in- 
dicating the  house  of  the  guide  to  the  falls.  The  track  to  the  latter 
leads  straight  on,  up  the  hiU,  and  the  guide  may  be  dispensed  with.] 

Kaentwrog  (Grapes  Hotel),  pron.  ^Mantoorog\  Is  a  small  village 
on  tbe  S.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd,  at  the  foot  of  a  low  and 
partly  wooded  hill.  It  derives  Its  name  from  the  stone  (maen)  of 
St.  Twrog,  a  rude  nninscribed  monument,  4  ft.  high,  at  the  W.  end 
of  the  church.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  Tan^y-Bwlch 
(p.  314).  The  mansion  of  Plas  (p.  314)  is  also  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject. The  distance  by  road  from  Maentwrog  to  Ffestiniog  is  3  M. 
The  road  may  be  quitted  at  the  (2V4  M.)  foot  of  the  last  long  hill 
up  to  the  village,  and  the  footpath  through  the  vale  of  the  Oynfael 
followed  (stile  to  the  right,  at  the  bridge). 

The  above  excursions  may  be  accomplished  in  one  day  by  tolerable 
walkers.  Llyn  Morwynion  and  the  Graves  of  the  Men  of  Ardudwy  may 
be  left  out  without  much  loss,  and  Tomen-y-Mur  might  also  be  omitted. 
The  stages  are  as  follows:  From  Ffestiniog  to  the  Gynfael  Falls  and  up 
the  valley  to  Pont  Newydd  V/2  M.^  from  Pont  Newydd  to  the  Rhaiadr 
Cwm  IV2  M.5  back  to  Pont  Newydd  by  the  Bala  road  2V4  M. ;  from  Pont 
Newydd  to  Maentwrog  Boad  IV4  M. ;  thence  to  Tomen-y-Mur  and  back 
2  M. ;  visit  to  Rhaiadr  Du  and  the  Raven  Fall^  and  down  to  Maentwrog 
4  M.  5  from  Maentwrog  to  Ffestiniog  3  M.  This  makes  in  all  16-16  M., 
for  which  6-7  hrs.  should  be  allowed. 

Kxcursions  may  also  be  made  from  Ffestiniog  to  (3  M.)  Ta»-y-Bwlch 
and  (16  M.)  Beddgelert  (see  p.  319) ,  and  vi&  (6  M.)  Trawfynpdd  to  the 
(5  M.)  Gate  of  Ardudwy  (p.  291)  or  Pistyll-y-Cain  (p.  299).  The  ascent  of 
the  Manodi  (p.  311)  does  not  repay  the  exertion,  but  Moelvoyn  (p.  311)  or 
Cynichi  (p.  3l9  5  4  hrs.)  may  be  climbed. 

From  Blabnau  Ffestiniog  to  Port  Madoc  by  the  *  Narrow 
Gauge  Railway',  13  M.,  in  1  hr.  (fares  2s.  9d.,  2*.  2'c?.,  is,  8d.; 
return-tickets  4«.  4d.,  35.  6d.,  %.  4ci.). 

This  *Toy  Railway',  in  which  the  gauge  is  only  2  ft.  and  the  carriages 
and  locomotives  correspondingly  tiny,  was  originally  a  tram-line  (made  in 
1836)  for  conveying  slate,  and  was  opened  as  a  passenger-line  in  1869.  It 
runs  along  the  N.  side  of  the  Bwyryd  valley,  of  which  it  affords  charm- 
ing views.  The  engineering  skill  shown  in  the  construction  of  the  line 
is  very  great,  and  some  of  the  curves  are  astonishingly  abrupt.  In  approach- 
ing Tan-y-Bwlch  station  we  sometimes  see  the  train  we  here  meet  and 
pass  steaming  along  the  other  side  of  the  ravine  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  our  own.  The  open  first-class  carriages  afford  the  best  views  (to  the 
left  in  descending).  Passengers  should  beware  of  putting  their  heads  out 
of  the  windows,  as  the  train  runs  within  a  hand's-breadth  of  the  walls  of 
the  rocky  cuttings.    The  railway  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  in  ascending. 

The  train  starts  from  the  terminus  at  JDuffws  (710  ft;  see  p.  311) 
and  almost  immediately  stops  again  at  Blaenau  Ffestiniog,  2V2  M. 
Tan-y-Orisiau  (630  ft)  is  the  best  starting-place  for  the  ascent  of 
Moelwyn  (IV2  lir.).  We  then  pass  through  a  tunnel ,  8/^  M.  long, 
beyond  which  we  have  a  view  of  the  valley,  with  the  village  of 
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roof  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  follow  a  path  up  the  hill.  From  the  highest 
cottage  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  right  of  a  wall,  and  when  the  wall 
turns  we  keep  to  the  right  by  a  streamlet.  The  path  soon  ends,  but 
our  route  leads  to  the  E.,  across  the  ridge  to  the  8.  of  the  summit 
of  y  0am  (8107  ft.)-  Fine  view  of  Snowdon  to  the  right.  Berond  the 
ridge  we  descend  to  Llifn-p'Own  (^Lake  of  Dogs')  and  the  heaa  of  the 
Ttell  Du  or  Devira  Kitchen  Cp.  310),  where  we  obUin  a  splendid  *View. 
From  Llyn-y-Cwn  it  is  a  climb  of  about  >/«  br.  (8  hrs.  firom  Old  Llanberis; 
to  the  top  of  ¥  Glfder  Favor  (3275  ft.;  *View  of  Snowdon  and  the  Pass  of 
Llanberis).  To  reach  Llyn  Oywm  (p.  81())  we  descend  to  the  right  of  the 
Derirs  Kitchen  (caution  necessary  in  misty  weather)  to  Llyn  Idtoal. 

As  we  ascend ,  tbe  valley  rapidly  grows  narrower  and  wilder. 
Good  retrospect  of  the  Llanberis  lakes  and  Dolbadarn  Castle.  To 
the  right  is  the  huge  hollow  of  *Owm  Oku,  high  np  between  the 
towering  cliflPs  of  Crib-Goch  and  Crib-y-Ddysgyl.  Nnmerons  traces 
of  glacial  action  are  visible  on  the  rocks.  About  IVa  ^*  from  Old 
Llanberis  we  pass  a  small  foot-bridge  on  the  right,  and  soon  after 
(1/4  M.)  reach  a  huge  fallen  boulder  (on  the  left),  erroneously 
named  the  CromUch,  We  then  cross  the  Pont-y-  OromUch,  and  as- 
cend to  (IV2  M)  Oorphwysfa  or  Pen-y-Pass  (1200  ft;  Inn),  the 
head  of  the  pass,  commanding  a  fine  view  in  both  directions.  [As- 
cent of  Snowdon,  the  summit  of  which  is  nowhere  visible  from  the 
Pass  of  Llanberis,  from  this  point,  see  p.  321.]  About  V2  ^* 
beyond  the  inn  the  road  turns  sharply  to  the  left,  and  we  have  a 
charming  view  down  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  318)  to  the  right,  with  Gy- 
nicht  in  the  background.  Moel  Siabod  (p.  309),  seen  to  little  ad- 
vantage from  this  side,  is  prominent  in  front.  At  (V2  M.)  •Pen-y- 
Gwrydlnn  (4*en-y-Goorid' ;  970  ft.),  patronised  by  anglers  and  by 
tourists  making  the  ascent  of  Snowdon  from  this  side  (comp.  p.  321), 
the  road  through  Nant  Gwynant  to  Beddgelert  diverges  to  the  right 
(see  p.  318). 

The  ascent  of  Moel  Siabod  (2366  ft.)  from  Pen-y>Gwryd  takes  about 
2  hrs.  (descent  to  Dolwyddelan,  see  p.  809,  in  1-li/s  hr.).  The  shortest 
ascent  of  Y  Olyder  Faior  (see  above;  lVr-3  hrs.)  is  also  made  from  Pen- 
y-Gwyrd  or  Oorphwysfa.  The  route,  which  can  scarcely  be  missed,  leads 
straight  up  the  ridge  extending  from  Gorphwysfa  (see  Map). 

Beyond  Pen-y-Gwryd  the  road  descends  the  somewhat  uninter- 
esting Nant-y-Gwryd,  with  a  view  of  the  Gapel  Curig  lakes  in  the 
distance,  to  (4  M.)  Capel  Curig  ('Kappel  Kerrig';  *  Royal;  Bryn- 
tyrch^  plain),  situated  amid  some  of  the  finest  scenery  of  N.  Wales, 
and  much  frequented  by  mountaineers.  It  commands  admirable 
views  of  Snowdon.  Visitors  to  the  Royal  Hotel  are  entitled  to  fish 
in  the  Llyniau  Mymhyr,  two  small  lakes  adjoining  the  village. 

Among  the  ascents  most  frequently  made  from  Capel  Curig,  after 
Snowdon  (see  p.  %1),  are  those  of  Mool  Siabod  (p.  909;  IVs  hr.),  Camedd 
Dafudd  (p.  28S^  21/2-3  hrs.),  Camedd  Llewelyn  (p.  288-,  2i/!r3  hrs.),  Pen  LlUhriff 
(26!S  ft.  \  IV4  hr.) ,  and  Creigiau  Oleision  (IV4  hr.)  .between  Llyns  Cwlyd 
and  Crafnant.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  to  Trefriw  (p.  807),  either 
via  (2V«  M.)  Llyn  Cwlyd  (9  M.  5  3»/2-4i/s  hrs.),  or  by  Llyn  Or(^naKt  (e»/4  M. ; 
2Vr3  hrs.),  or  by  Llyn  Oeirionydd  O^k  H.;  3-4  hrs.). 

From  Capel  Curig  to  (6V2M.)  Bettwe-yCoed,  see  p.  309. 
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f.  From  Camaryon  to  the  Snowdon  Bangor,  Bhyd-Ddiii 
and  Boddgolert. 

Bailwat  to  (121/s  U.)  Shtfd-Ddu  in  1-2  hrs.  (fares  2s.  2<l.,  ia.  Sd.,  is. 
3d.).  Omnibus  from  Bhyd-Dda  to  (4  M.)  Beddgslsrt  in  s/4  hr.  From  Car- 
narvon we  may  also  reach  Beddgelert  via  Zlaf>6«rt«,  whence  a  coach 
runs  via  Pen-y-Gwryd  to  (UVs  M.)  Beddgelert  in  2Vs  hrs.  (fare4«.)i  comp. 
B.  40e.  Another  coach,  starting  in  the  morning,  runs  all  the  way  from 
Carnarvon  to  (13  M.)  Beddeelert  (fare  S«.  6d[.  \  see  p.  317). 

From  Camaryon  to  (074  M.)  DifUM,  see  p.  292.  We  here  leaye 
the  L.  N.  W.  Railway  and  proceed  by  the  narrow-gauge  line  of  the 
Dinas  and  Snowdon  District  Railway,  which  dlyerges  to  the  left. 
The  line  at  once  begins  to  ascend,  commanding  a  ylew  to  the  right 
of  the  Rivals  (p.  292)  and  the  Menal  Strait  From  (6V2  M.)  Try  fan 
Junction  a  short  branch  diverges  on  the  right  to  (3  M.)  Bryngwyn^ 
on  the  slope  of  Moel-^Tryfan  (fine  ylew).  The  train  now  follows 
the  valley  of  the  Owrfai  to  (7  M.)  Watnfaxor  and  (8  M.)  Bettwa 
Oarmon.  The  latter  Is  the  station  for  the  picturesque  Nant  Mill, 
of  which  we  have  a  ylew  to  the  left  a  little  farther  on.  To  the  left 
Is  Afoei  EiUo,  and  to  the  right.  In  front,  is  MynyddMawr  (2295  ft.), 
with  the  precipitous  Craig  Cvrni  Bychan,  at  the  foot  of  LlynCwellyn, 
The  train  now  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  lake ,  which  Is  about  1  M. 
long,  while  in  front  we  see  the  summit  of  Snowdon  (*Y  Wyddfa'), 
with  the  lower  peak  of  Yr  Aran  (2264  ft.)  to  the  right. 

10^/4  M.  Snowdon  Banger  Station  (^Inn,  unpretending),  on  the 
N.  side  of  Llyn  Cwellyn,  is  one  of  the  regular  starting-points  for 
the  ascent  of  Snowdon  (see  p.  322),  and  Is  frequented  by  anglers 
(trout  and  char)  In  Llyn  Cwellyn.  The  top  of  Mynydd  Mawr  (see 
above),  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake,  commands  a  good  view.  From 
the  Snowdon  Ranger  to  (4  M.)  Llanbtris ,  see  p.  315. 

Beyond  the  Snowdon  Ranger  the  train  crosses  a  ravine,  with  a 
waterfall  to  the  left,  and  ascends  steadily.  Fine  views,  Moel 
Hebog  (p.  319)  rises  In  front 

I2Y2  M.  Shyd-Ddn  (^Cwellyn  Arms,  a  rustic  Inn),  pronounced 
'Ruddthy\  the  terminus  of  the  railway,  is  finely  situated  at  the  foot 
of  Snowdon,  which  here  presents  a  very  Imposing  appearance. 
Rhyd-Ddu  Is  only  3V2  M.  from  the  summit  (ascent,  see  p.  322).  A 
road  beginning  opposite  the  inn  ascends  past  Llyn~y  -  Dywarchen 
to  Bwlch-y-Felin  (760  ft.)  and  then  descends  between  Mynydd 
Mawr  and  Y  Gam  to  (6  M.)  NantlU  (p.  292). 

Rhyd-Ddu  Is  4  M.  from  Beddgelert  (omn. ,  see  above).  The 
road  mns  near  the  E.  bank  of  Llyn-y-Oader,  and  soon  reaches  the 
highest  point  of  the  route  (600  ft.).  About  1  M.  from  Rhyd-Ddu 
we  pass,  on  the  right,  Pitt's  Head,  a  rock  supposed  to  resemble 
that  statesman ;  farther  on  is  another  rock  Inscribed  Llam  Trwsgyll, 
commemorating  the  step  (*llam')  made  by  the  giant  Trwsgyll  from 
this  point  to  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

4  M.  Beddgelert.  —  Hotels.  «Rotal  Ooat,  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Madoc,  R.  &  A.  is.,  table  d'hdte 
is.  6d. ;  •Saracen's  Head,  *Pkince  Lleweltn,  in  the  village.  —  Lodgings. 
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Ooaohei  run  from  Beddgelert  to  Port  Madoe  (8  M. ;  fare  2«.  6(2.)- 
BettxBs-y-Coed  (iVft  M.;  6s.  ^  return  Ss.),  Llanberis  (W/^  M. ;  4«.),  Pen-y- 
Gtoryd  (8  M.),  and  Capel  Ciirig  (12  M.)- 

Fiahing  may  be  obtained  in  the  Colttyny  the  aiMfy»^  and  numerous 
lakes  and  tama  (particulars  at  the  hotels). 

BeddgeUrtj  the  *gem  of  Welsh  villages',  is  charmingly  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Colwyn  and  Olaslyn,  near  the  S.  base  of 
Snowdon,  and  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  best  centres  for  tourists 
in  N.  Wales,  It  is  much  less  ahut  in  than  Bettws-y-Coed,  and  is 
Burronnded  by  mountains  instead  of  hills ;  its  enTirons  are  not 
marred  by  slate-quairies  like  those  of  Llanberis  ;  while  its  romantic 
situation  has  more  individuality  than  that  of  Dolgelley.  It  derives 
its  name,  meaning  ^Grave  of  Gelert',  from  the  touching  legend  of 
Llewelyn's  hound,  of  which  this  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene. 
The  grave  is  marked  by  a  few  rude  stones  in  a  small  shafted  enclosure 
in  the  second  field  to  the  S.  of  the  village. 

We  reach  it  either  by  a  footpath  beginning  close  to  tlie  wooden 
bridge  at  the  confluence  of  the  streams,  or  by  passing  through  the  shrub- 
bery in  front  of  the  Goat  Hotel  and  turning  to  the  right.  Wales,  however, 
does  not  monopolize  this  pathetic  story  any  more  than  Switserland  does  that 
of  William  Tell;  and  aimilar  legends  have  been  current  in  Ireland,  France, 
India,  and  Persia.    Beddgelert  is  the  principal  scene  of  8outhey*s  'Madoc'. 

About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  village,  on  the  road  to  Port  Madoc 
(see  below),  is  the  highly  romantic  ••Pass  of  Aberglaslyn,  en- 
closed by  sheer  walls  of  rock  800  ft.  high,  which  barely  leave  room 
for  the  road  and  the  little  river  Qlaalyn^  here  crossed  by  the 
Pont  Aherglaslyn,  The  richly-tinted  rocks,  the  fine  sky-line  of  the 
cliflFs,  the  clear  sea-green  colour  and  picturesque  brokenness  of  the 
river,  the  grouping  of  the  trees,  and  the  romantic  ivy-draped  bridge 
combine  to  make  this  one  of  the  loveliest  scenes  in  Wales.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  on  the  Port  Madoc  road,  a  little  beyond  the 
bridge.  We  may  return  to  Beddgelert  by  the  footpath  on  the  K. 
side  of  the  Qlaslyn  (rough,  and  very  wet  after  rain),  or  along  the 
top  of  the  ridge,  the  Craig-y-Llan^  on  the  same  side  of  the  stream. 

From  Beddgelert  to  Bettws-y-Coed,  17^/2^..,  coach  daily  in 
21/2  hrs.  (fares  6s. :  to  Capel  Curig  3«.  6d.).  This  fine  drive,  through 
the  picturesque  •Nant  Gwynant,  completes  the  circuit  of  Snowdon, 
joining  the  Llanberis  and  Bettws  road  at  (8  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd 
(p.  316).  The  road  runs  towards  the  N.  E.,  at  the  foot  of  Yr  Aran 
(p.  322I,  and  soon  reaches  (2  M.)  the  pretty  little  Llyn-y  -  T>ir\as. 
About  1  M.  farther  on  we  have  a  view  to  the  left,  up  Cwm-y-Llan^ 
of  the  summit  of  Snowdon;  to  the  right,  in  front,  Moel  Siabod  (p.  309) 
is  conspicuous.  We  then  pass  (1  M.)  Llyn  Owynant  and  ascend 
steeply,  following  the  course  of  the  Gwynant,  to  (4  M.)  Pen-y- 
Gwryd  (p.  316).  The  mountains  in  front  are  the  Glyders  (p.  310). 
From  Pen-y-Gwryd  to  (9V2  M.)  Bettws-y-Coed^  see  p.  314. 

From  Beddgelebt  to  Port  Madoc,  8  M.,  coach  several  times  daily 
in  2  hrs.  (fare  2s.  Qd.).  This  road  passes  through  (IV2  M.)  the  beautiful 
*PaM  of  Abergiaslyn  (see  above)  and  descends  the  expanding  valley  of  the 
Glaslyn,  skirting  the  slopes  of  Moel-Ddu.  To  the  left  rise  the  strikingly 
formed  Cynicht  (p.  319)  and  Moelwyn  (p.  311).    A  fine  retrospect  of  Snowdon 
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also  gradually  opens  ont.  Pedestrians  may  save  abont  1  M.  by  diverging 
to  the  left  at  (4V2  M.)  the  Qlatlyn  Inn  and  following  the  tramway  across 
the  marsh.  The  road  trends  to  the  right  and  soon  passes  under  a  fine 
range  of  ivy-clad  crags.  In  front  rises  Mothy-Qtst  (p.  393).  7  H.  Tremadoc, 
and  (8  M .)  Port  Modoc,  see  p.  298. 

Froh  Bbddgblbbt  to  Ffsstinioo.  The  new  road  (16  M.)  crosses  the 
Pont  Aherglaslyn  (p.  318),  turns  to  the  right,  and  leads  to  the  8.  to 
(9  M.)  Penvhyndeudraeth  (p.  293)*  Here  we  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Dwyryd^  passing  (4  M.)  Tan-y-Bwlch  Hotel  (p.  314).  — 
The  old  road  (18  If.),  shorter  and  more  picturesque  than  the  new  one,  but 
very  rough  for  carriages,  dive^es  to  the  left  about  Vs  ^-  beyond  an  /nn, 
and  IVs  M.  on  this  side  of  Penrhvn.  It  leads  over  the  Btclch-y-Maen  Pass, 
and  descends,  passing  below  the  Toy  Railway,  to  Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  best 
route  for  walkers  (11  M.)  is  the  mountain-path,  which  branches  to  the  left 
from  the  road,  just  beyond  a  small  stream,  V^  ^'  P>^t  the  Pont  Aberglaslyn. 
We  cross  (IV4  M.)  the  small  vale  of  Nant-y-Mor  and  (i/s  H.)  the  Own  Oroesor 
(slate-tramway).  The  track  then  runs  along  the  W.  slopes  of  the  Moelwyns 
to  (2i/i  M.)  Tan-y-Bwlch.  —  The  asoent  of  either  Oynicht  or  Moelwyn  may 
be  combined  with  this  route.  The  top  of  the  fine  conical  *'Cynioht  (2370  ft.; 
pron.  ^Gunnicht'  or  ^Cnicht'),  which  has  been  called  the  Welsh  Matterhorn, 
is  reached,  by  ascending  the  ridge  on  the  hither  side  of  Cwm  Croesor 
(see  above),  in  about  2^/2  hrs.  after  leaving  Beddgelert.  To  reach  the  top 
of  Moelwyn  (2529  ft.  *,  p.  311)  we  cross  the  Owm  Croesor  and  ascend  to  the< 
left.  Bobust  walkers,  however,  may  easily  ascend  both  summits  (from 
Cynicht  to  Moelwyn  1  hr.)  and  descend  to  Ffestiniog  (Tan-y-Grisiau  or 
Tan-v-Bwlch,  see  p.  314)  in  about  7  hrs.  —  F/ettiniog^  see  p.  311. 

Ascent  of  Mobl  Hbboo,  IV2-2  hrs.  We  may  ascend  by  a  path  to  the 
N.  of  the  Goat  Hotel,  passing  a  small  farm,  and  turning  to  the  right  be- 
yond a  gap  in  a  wall;  or  we  may  follow  the  Carnarvon  road  for  a  short 
distance,  cross  the  Colwyn  by  a  small  bridge,  bend  to  the  right,  and  as- 
cend by  the  more  northerly  of  the  two  spurs.  The  last  part  of  the  former 
route  is  rather  steep.  The  top  of  Moel  Hebog  (2578  ft.)  affords  a  charm- 
ing bird^s-eye  view  of  Beddgelert,  and  the  panorama  includes  Snowdon, 
the  Glyders,  Hoel  Siabod,  Cader  Idris,  the  Rivals,  and  Cardigan  Bay. 

Among  other  peaks  which  may  be  ascended  from  Beddgelert  are  those 
of  Yr  Aran  (2800  ft.),  the  8.  spur  of  Snowdon;  Mynydd  Mawr  (2293  ft.; 
p.  317);  and  Y  Gamedd  Ooeh  C^15  ft.). 

g.  Snowdon. 
Snowdon  (3671  ft.),  Welsh  Eryri,  the  highest  mountain  in  Eng- 
land or  Wales ,  but  o35  ft.  lower  than  Ben  Nevis  in  Scotland 
(p.  496),  deserves  its  rank  as  monarch  of  Welsh  mountains  as 
much  for  the  grandeur  of  its  form  as  for  its  height.  It  consists  of  a 
group  of  five  distinct  peaks:  Y  Wyddfa  ('the  conspicuous'),  the 
central  and  highest;  Crib-y-Ooch  ('red  peak')  and  Crib-y-Ddysgyl 
('Thusgil')  on  the  N;  Lliwedd  ('triple-crested')  to  the  S.E.;  and 
Yr  Aran,  to  the  S.  The  best  view  of  the  entire  group  is  that  from 
Capel  Oiirig  (see  p.  36)  ,  and  the  summit  is ,  perhaps ,  best  seen 
from  the  road  near  Port  Madoc  (see  above)  or  from  the  Traeth  Mawr 
embankment  (p.  293).  The  view  from  the  NautUe  valley  (p.  292) 
is  also  celebrated.  Notwithstanding  its  name,  Snowdon  is  800  ft. 
below  the  snow-line ,  and  its  summit  is  generally  free  from  snow 
from  April  to  the  end  of  October.  Snowdon ,  like  nearly  all  the 
mountains  of  North  Wales,  belongs  to  the  Cambrian  and  Silurian 
systems,  and  consists  mainly  of  slate,  grit,  and  porphyry,  sur- 
mounted by  felspathlc  lava. 
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The  foar  recognised  Mcentsof  Snowdon  are  those  from  Llanberis  (p.  314), 
Capel  Curig  (Pen^-Gteryd  or  Gorphwpt/aj  ja.  820),  Beddgelert  {Rhyd-Ddu; 
p.  317),  and  the  JSnowdon  Eanger  (p.  3l7).  None  of  these  is  attended 
with  danger,  if  reasonable  caution  be  observed;  and  travellers  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  mountaineering  may  dispense  with  guides 
in  clear  weather.  The  Llanberis  track  is  particularly  distinct  and  eaay, 
while  it  is  also  the  least  interesting.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the  moun- 
tain to  greatest  advantage  are  recommended  to  ascend  from  Capel  Curig, 
the  finest  and  steepest  route,  and  descend  to  Beddgelert  (or  vice  versd). 
Travellers  who  begin  and  end  their  excursion  at  Llanberis  should  descend 
to  Pm-y-Pau,  and  return  through  the  fine  Pass  of  Llanberis.  Experts 
will  find  abundant  opportunity  of  testing  their  skill  and  nerve,  especially 
among  the  crags  and  precipices  of  Crib  Goch  and  Gwm  Glas  (p.  316);  but 
great  caution  is  necessary  when  off  the  beaten  track,  and  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  Snowdon  has  a  long  list  of  victims. 

At  the  top  of  Snowdon  is  the  so-called  Sn<nedon  Hotels  consisting  of 
two  small  huts  where  beds  and  refreshments  may  be  obtained.  A  meal 
of  ham  and  eggs,  bread  and  butter,  and  tea  or  coffee, -is  furnished  at  a 
fixed  charge  of  2«.;  and  supper,  bed,  and  breakfast  cost'Ss.  Malt  liquors 
and  spirits  are  also  provided  at  charges  that  cannot  be  called  unreasonable. 

Guides.  The  charges  for  guides  are  as  given  below,  and  travellers 
should  not  encourage  their  habit  of  asking  for  an  additional  douceur, 
unless  they  have  had  unusual  trouble.  The  guides  should  carry  light 
wraps,  etc.  Solitary  travellers  will  generally  find  a  companion  at  the  hotels. 

The  ♦♦ViBw  from  the  top  of  Snowdon,  though  scarcely  so 
wild  and  grand  as  some  of  the  moantaln-panoramas  in  Scotland 
(c.  g.  the  mountains  of  Skye,  p.  491),  is  very  extensive  and  varied, 
including  the  greater  part  of  North  Wales,  a  wide  expanse  of  sea, 
and  upwards  of  twenty  lakes  and  tarns.  The  view  at  sanrise  or 
sunset  is  particularly  fine  (night -quarters,  see  above);  but  the 
summit  is  often  swathed  in  mist  for  days  at  a  time ,  and  visitors 
should  prepare  themselves  for  a  possible  disappointment.  The  mist, 
however,  is  not  always  an  unmixed  evil,  as  some  of  the  finest 
effects  are  produced  by  its  surging  or  dispersal. 

View.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  formed  by  the  subsidiary 
ridges  and  huge  hollows  of  Snowdon  Itself,  which  fill  up  the  immediate 
foreground:  to  the  1^.  and  l^.E.  Crib-Goch  and  Orih-y-Ddytgyl^  with  the 
deep  depression  of  Cwm  Ola*;  to  the  S.W.  and  S.  Lliwedd  (with  a  mem- 
orial cross  to  a  tourist  killed  in  1888)  and  Yr  Aran,  with  the  (Twm-y- 
Llan  between  them;  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  the  less  sharply-defined  ridges 
olLUchog  and  dogvfyn-du'r'Arddu.  To  the  N.,  beyond  Crib  Goch,  the  view 
extends  to  the  i9ea,  Anglesey,  the  Menai  Strait  and  Bridges,  and,  in  the 
background,  the  Isle  of  Man,  The  lower  end  of  Llyn  Padarn  at  Llan- 
beris is  seen  a  little  to  the  left  of  N.,  and  to  the  right  of  it  rises  the 
pointed  Elidyr-Fawry  next  to  which  come  the  lofty  Carnedd  Dafydd  and 
Camedd  Llewelyn.  To  the  right  of  the  latter,  and  somewhat  nearer,  are 
the  Olyders,  just  behind  which  is  the  pyramidal  Try  fan.  To  the  N.K. 
stretch  the  Cheydian  Bills,  and  due  E.  is  Moel  Siabod,  with  the  Capel 
Curig  lakes  to  the  left  of  it.  In  the  foreground  are  Qlaslyn  and  Llyn 
Llydaw,  with  the  green  Nant  Owynant  behind  the  latter.  To  the  right  of 
Siabod,  in  the  background,  are  the  Berwyns,  and  still  farther  to  the  right 
(S.E.)  are  the  distant  summits  of  the  Arenas  and  the  Arans.  Almost 
in  the  same  direction,  but  much  nearer,  rise  Moelieyn  and  the  finely- 
shaped  Cynicht.  Almost  due  S.  rises  Cader  Jdris,  with  a  bit  of  Plinlimmon 
behind  it.  To  the  right  is  Cardigan  Bay,  seen  in  its  full  extent  from  8t. 
David's  Head  on  the  S.  to  the  Lleyn  Promontory  on  the  N.  To  the  S.W. 
rises  Moel  Hebog,  to  the  right  of  which,  and  farther  off,  are  the  sharp 
peaks  of  the  Rivals.  The  chief  sheets  of  water  visible  to  the  S.W.  andW. 
are  the  Nantlle  Lakes,  Llyn-y-Oader,  and  Llyn  Cwellyn.    To  the  N.  (right) 
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of  th6  last  rises  Moel  Eilio^  beyond  which  the  eye  regains  its  starting- 
point.  In  clear  weather  the  Wicklou)  Ms.  (70  M.  distant)  are  visible  to  the 
W.  and  the  Cumbrian  Mtz  to  the  K.E. ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  a  part  of 
Scotland  may  sometimes  be  distinguished.    Oomp.  the  Panorama. 

AscBNT  OP  Snowijon  pbom  Llanbbuis  (6  M.,  In  1^/4-372  trs. ; 
guide  5«. ;  with  descent  to  Beddgelert,  Snowdon  Ranger,  or  Capel 
Curig  10«.;  pony  5s.).  There  is  a  distinet  and  easy  bridle-path  all 
the  way  to  the  top.  Daring  the  season  the  ascent  is  sometimes 
made  by  hundreds  of  persons  in  one  day.  Most  walkers  will  easily 
outstrip  the  slow-moving  ponies. 

We  leave  the  high-road  by  the  lane  opposite  the  Victoria  Hotel  (comp. 
p.  314),  which  ascends  through  wood  to  the  left  of  the  stream  and  the 
Cevnani  Mater  (p.  315).  Soon  after  quitting  the  wood,  the  path  turns 
sharply  to  the  left  and  ascends  the  ridge.  The  route  beyond  this  can 
hardly  be  mistaken.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley  we  see  the  path 
leading  to  the  Snowdon  Ranger  (aee  p.  315).  In  front  the  summit  is  seen 
towering  to  the  right  of  Crib-y-Ddysgyl,  while  the  retrospect  includes  the 
sea  and  the  island  of  Anglesey.  About  3  M.  from  Llanberis,  at  a  height 
of  about  2000  ft.,  we  reach  a  Refreshment  Hut.  A  few  hundred  yards  to 
the  right  is  the  Llyn  Ddu'r  Arddu.  Beyond  the  hut  the  path  turns  to  the 
left  and  becomes  steeper  (fine  views).  It  then  ascends  to  the  right,  and 
beyond  a  ruined  hut  and  spring  of  fresh  water  it  is  joined  on  the  right 
by  the  Snowdon  Ranger  track  and  on  the  left  (80  yds.  farther  on)  by  the 
path  from  Pen-y-Gwryd  (p.  316).  A  stiff  climb  of  V*  br.  more  brings  us 
to  the  huts  at  the  summit.  If  strength  permit,  the  traveller  should  di- 
verge to  the  left  before  reaching  the  spring  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  Cvib- 
y-Ddyigyl  (n.  319),  for  the  sake  of  the  fine  *View  into  the  abysses  of  Cwm 
Olas  (p.  316).    View  from  the  summit,  see  p.  330. 

AsoBNT  OP  Snowdon  from  Capbl  Curig,  9  M.,  in  3i/2-^V2  ti's. 
(from  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  2-3  hrs.).  Ponies  may  be  ob- 
tained at  Capel  Curig  (10«.)  or  at  (4  M.)  Pen-y-Gwryd  C5«.),  guides 
at  Pen-y-Gwryd  or  Pen-y-Pass  (5a.).  Tourists  may  also  drive  from 
Capel  Curig  to  (5  M.)  Gorphwysfa  (Pen-y-Pass;  1200  ft.),  where 
the  actual  ascent  begins  (see  p.  316). 

The  track  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  road  a  few  yards  on  this  side 
of  the  Pen-y-Pasa  Inn,  and  ascends  gradually  round  an  offshoot  of  Crib 
Goch.  After  about  1  M.  we  pass  the  tiny  Llyn  Teyrn.  on  the  left,  with 
some  deserted  cottages,  and  i/s  M.  farther  on  reach  Llyn  Llydaw  (1500  ft.), 
a  fine  sheet  of  water,  upwards  of  1  M.  long,  overhung  by  black  and  rugged 
cliffs.  Our  route  crosses  the  lake  by  stepping-stones  near  its  F..  end  (often 
under  water  in  wet  weather)  and  then  runs  to  the  left  along  the  N.  bank. 
[A  footpath,  diverging  from  the  pony-track  not  far  from  the  road,  ascends 
rapidly  at  a  higher  level,  under  the  peaks  of  Crib  Goch  and  Grib-y- 
Ddysgyl,  rejoining  the  pony-track  at  the  upper  part  of  the  zigzag  men- 
tioned below.  1  In  about  10  min.  the  track  turns  to  the  right  and  ascends 
through  the  Cwm  Dyli  (splendid  view  of  Y  Wyddfa  in  front)  to  the  small 
tarn  of  *'Gla*lyn  (2000  ft.),  lying  at  the  foot  of  a  precipice  descending  sheer 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountain.  From  Glaslyn  we  ascend  by  a  rough 
zigzag  path,  and  after  a  stiff  climb  of  V^'V^  ^^'  Join  the  Llanberis  route 
at  the  top  of  the  ridge  (see  above).    Hence  to  the  top  y*  hr. 

Ascent  of  Snowdon  from  Beddgelert,  6V2  M. ,  in  3-4  hrs. ; 
guide  7s.  6d.,  pony  7s.  64.;  from  Pont  Rhyd-Ddu,  SVa  M.,  in  II/2-2 
hrs.  (guide  6s.).  These  two  routes  unite  very  soon  after  leaving  the 
high-road,  and  the  best  plan  for  visitors  at  Beddgelert  is  to  drive 
to  Pont  Rhyd-Ddu  (omn.  daily)  and  begin  the  ascent  there.  Tlie 
distant  views  of  sea  and  lake  and  mountain  are  very  flue. 

From  Beddgelert  (p.  317)  we  follow   the  Carnarvon  road  to  a  point  a 
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few  yards  short  of  C^ft  M.)  Pitfs  Head  (p.  317),  where  we  ascend  to  the 
right  paat  a  farm-house  (Ffridd-Uchaf)  and  across  a  grassy  slope  with  a 
hollow  to  the  right.  We  join  the  Pont  Ehyd-Ddu  track  abont  V4  M.  from 
the  road.  —  From  Pont  Rhyd-Ddu  (p.  317)  we  start  from  the  road  crossing 
the  railway  a  little  to  the  K.  of  the  station,  and  follow  a  cart-track 
leading  to  a  slate-quarry  until  it  joins  the  C/4  M.)  Beddgelert  route,  where 
we  ascend  to  the  left.  —  After  crossing  the  cart-track  from  Pont  Rhyd- 
Ddu,  the  path,  which  is  rather  ill-defined  at  places,  bends  slightly  to  the 
right,  crosses  some  rough  ground,  and  passes  through  a  wall  near  a 
sheepfold.  We  then  go  straight  across  the  field  and  soon  pass  a  small 
cairn,  marking  the  spot  where  a  tourist  died  from  exhaustion  in  the 
snow.  Fine  view  of  Lake  Cwellyn,  Moel  Hehog,  Mynydd  Mawr,  the  sea, 
Carnarvon,  and  Anglesey.  A  few  yards  farther  on,  the  path  leada  through 
a  wall,  near  a  spring,  bends  round,  and  passes  again  through  the  wall. 
We  are  now  on  the  shoulder  of  Llechog,  from  which  we  have  a  fine  view 
into  Ciem  y  Clogwyn  (to  the  left),  with  its  four  small  tarns.  The  KantUe 
lakes  (p.  ^Sfl)  are  in  sight  to  the  W.,  between  Hynydd  Mawr  and  T  Gam, 
while  the  summit  of  Snowdon  rises  beyond  the  cwm.  The  path  along 
the  shoulders  is  well  marked  (fine  views).  Farther  on,  it  bends  to  the  left 
and  ascends  to  the  narrow  ridge  of  ^'Bwlch-y-Maen,  from  which  the  cliffs 
descend  almost  perpendicularly  on  either  side;  the  fine  hollow  to  the  right 
is  the  Gwm-y-Llan.  Persons  subject  to  giddiness  may  find  this  part  of  the 
ascent  a  little  trying,  but  the  path  is  quite  safe  and  is  constantly  tra- 
versed by  ponies.    A  short  but  stiff  climb  now  brings  us  to  the  top. 

AscBNT  OP  Snowdon  FROM  THE  Snowdon  Rangeb  (4  M.  ,  in 
IV2-2V4  ^rs-;  g^ide  7a.  6d.,  pony  7«.  6d.). 

From  the  Snowdon  Banger  Inn  to  (20-25  min.)  the  point  where  the 
route  to  LlanberiB  diverges  to  the  left,  see  p.  315.  The  Snowdon  path 
leads  straight  on,  and  though  it  is  sometimes  indistinct,  the  general 
line  towards  the  summit  can  scarcely  be  missed.  By  keeping  well  up  the 
hill  we  avoid  the  marshy  ground  to  the  west.  In  about  1  hr.  from  the 
start  we  pass  Llyn  Ffynnon-y-Owas  on  the  right  and  begin  the  steep  part 
of  the  ascent,  which  xigzags  up  the  shoulder  of  Clogtoyn  DttV  Arddu,  with 
the  hollow  of  Ctom  Clogwyn  to  the  right  Farther  up  the  path  becomes 
very  stony,  and  by  diverging  a  few  yards  to  the  left  we  can  look  down 
upon  the  tiny  Llyn  Du^r  Arddu  (p.  321).  The  views  from  the  latter  part 
of  the  route,  which  joins  the  Llanberis  track  V*  ^^-  from  the  summit, 
are  very  fine.  Either  this  route  or  that  from  Pont  Bhyd-Ddu  is  recom- 
mended as  a  descent  for  those  who  wish  to  reach  Carnarvon. 

Any  of  the  above-described  routes  may  be  chosen  for  descending,  and 
the  directions  given  for  the  ascent  will  be  found  available  for  the  de- 
scent. A  good  alternative  descent  to  Beddgelert  is  the  following:.  At  the 
lower  end  of  the  Bwlch-y-Maen  (see  above),  instead  of  turning  to  the^^«^ 
right  along  the  Llechog  shoulder,  we  keep  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of 
the  summit  of  Yr  Aran  (2800  ft.),  the  8.  outpost  of  Snowdon.  From  the 
Btoleh-Oumry-Llan  we  may  now  descend  through  the  Cumry-Llan  (see  p.  320), 
passing  some  mines,  to  the  road  through  Nant  Gwynant  (p.  318),  which 
we  reach  Va  M*  to  the  8.  of  Llyn  Gwynant.  (To  Pen-y-Gwryd,  see  p.  318.) 
Or  we  may  proceed  to  the  top  of  Yr  Aran  and  descend  on  the  other  side 
direct  to  Beddgelert  (p.  317). 

41.  From  Chester ^^ to  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. 

I6V2  M.  Railway  (joint  L.  N.  W.  and  G.  W.  line)  in  "A-l  br.,  includ- 
ing the  steam-ferry  across  the  Mersey  (fares  2«.  7<i.,  2«.  Irf.,  is.  hd.). 

The  line  traverses  the  peninsula  bet'ween  the  estuaries  of  the 
Dee  and  the  Mersey^  commanding  fine  views  of  hoth.  From  (8  M.) 
Hooton  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  one  side  to  Parkgate  and  West 
Kirby  (a  sea-bathing  resort  on  the  Dee),  and  on  the  other  to  Helsby 
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{for  "Warrington  and  Manchester).  —  9^3  M.  Bromborough,  A 
little  to  the  N.  Is  Eastham  Ferry  (Ferry  Hotel),  whence  steamers 
ply  on  the  Mersey  to  Liverpool.  The  works  of  the  Manchester  Ship 
Canal  (p.  339),  which  enters  the  Mersey  here,  Include  three  large 
locks,  600,  450,  and  160  ft.  long.  The  outer  gates  weigh  nearly 
300  tons  apiece.  —  IIV2  ^-  Spital,  so  named  from  an  old  hospital 
for  lepers.  13  M.  Bebington,  with  a  chtirch  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL 
The  suhurhs  of  Liverpool  now  come  into  sight  beyond  the  Mersey. 
—  14  M.  Rock  Ferry,  with  frequent  steamer-communication  with 
Liverpool.  —  A  little  farther  on,  the  train  enters  the  spacious 
Joint  Station  at  Birkenhead. 

151/2  M.  Birkenhead  (Queens;  Woodside),  a  husy  seaport  of 
modem  origin,  with  83,324  inhab.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mersey, 
which  is  here  ^4^.  wide,  practically  forms  an  outlying  part  of  Liver- 
pool, and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  Mersey  Tunnel  and  several 
steam-ferries.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  site  of  Bir- 
kenhead was  occupied  by  a  hamlet  with  scarcely  100  inhab.,  which 
had  sprung  up  round  the  old  Priory  of  Byrkhed ,  founded  in  the 
11th  cent.;  the  ruined  priory-church  of  8U  Mary ,  built  in  1150, 
stands  near  the  river,  in  the  graveyard  of  the  modern  church. 

The  ^Docks  of  Birkenhead  cover  an  area  of  170  acrea ,  the  largest 
being  the  Oreai  Float,  with  a  surface  of  120  acres  and  a  minimam  depth 
of  20  ft.  The  two  landing-stages  are  800  ft.  and  350  ft.  long  respectively, 
the  Quapt  have  a  joint  length  of  over  10  M..  and  there  are  numerous 
large  ship-building  Wharfs.  The  celebrated  Alcibama  was  built  here  in 
18^  by  the  Messrs.  Laird,  whose  huge  ship-building  establishment  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  import  ince  of  the  town.  —  Among  the  most  pro- 
minent buildings  are  the  Totcn  Hall;  the  large  Market;  and  St.  Aidants 
College,  in  the  suburb  of  Claughton,  for  Anglican  students.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  Hamilton  Square,  surrounded  with  handsome  buildings  and 
adorned  with  a  Statue  of  John  Laird.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  town 
(tramway)  is  ^Birkenhead  Park  (rail,  stat.,  see  p.  330),  180  acres  in  extent, 
laid  out  by  wSir  Joseph  Paxton,  the  designer  of  tiie  Crystal  Palace  at 
Sydenham,  and  adorned  with  several  small  lakes. 

From  Birkenhead  to  New  Brighton,  Hoylale^  and  West  Kirhy^  see  p.  330. 

Through-passengers  for  Liverpool  are  carried  by  the  train  down 
to  Woodside  Ferry,  whence  a  steamer  conveys  them  across  the 
Mersey  to  the  Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3)  in  Liverpool.  It  is  in- 
tended ultimately  to  run  the  train  on  to  Liverpool  through  the 
Mersey  Tunnel,  which  is  at  present  used  for  local  traffic  only. 

Liverpool.  —  Bailway  Stations.  1.  Lime  Street  Station  (PI.  D,4),  in 
the  heart  of  the  town,  for  the  main  L.  N.  W.  service  to  London,  Man- 
chester, Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  etc.  —  2.  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  3),  a  hand- 
some building,  for  trains  to  Manchester,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Scot- 
land. —  3.  Central  or  Banelagh  Street  Station  (PI.  I),  5),  for  the  Cheshire  Lines, 
G.  N.  R.,  Midland,  and  Manchester,  Sheffield,  &  Lincolnshire  Co.  (to  Sheffield, 
London,  Manchester,  Derbyshire,  Lincoln,  etc.).  — 4.  Woodside  Station, 
in  Birkenhead  (see  above),  for  the  G.W.  and  L.N.W.  trains  to  Chester, 
Birmingham,  Warwick,  London,  and  Wales.  —  6.  Mersey  Tunnel  Station 
(PI.  B,  4),  James  St.,  for  local  trains  to  Birkenhead,  New  Brighton, 
Hoylake,  and  West  Kirby.  —  Cab  from  the  Lime  St.  or  the  Central  Station 
to  any  of  the  nndemoted  hotels,  1<. 

Hotels.  *Adelphi  (PI.  a^  D,  4),  at  the  head  of  Ranelagh  St.,  near  the 
Central  Station,  R.   A  A.  4».-7*.  6d.,  D.  3-6<.i  *  North  Wkstkkn  Hotbl 
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(PI.  b)  Dy  i)y  at  the  Lime  St.  Station,  R.  &  A.  4-e«.,  no  table  dliOte; 
*Lancashtbk  and  Tobkshirs  Hotel,  at  the  Exchange  Station  (PI.  B,  ^^ 
•Gband  (PI.  c. ;  D,  4),  Imperial  (PI.  d;  P,  4),  Lime  St.,  opposite  the  station; 
^SaArTBSBUBT  Tem^bbancb  (PI.  e;  D,  5),  Honnt  Pleasant,  B.  &  A.  from  3«.; 
^Ladbsngk's  Tbmpbbancb,  20  Clayton  So.  (PI.  G,  4);  Axbxandka  (PI.  f; 
B,  3),  51  Dale  St. ;  Compton  (PI.  g;  C,  4),  39  Church  St.,  commercial,  R.  & 
A.  5«.  •,  Angkl  (PI.  .i;  B,  3),  22  Dale  St ,  B.  &  A.  U.  6d. 

Beetanrants.  *Bear'i  Patc^  53  Lord  St. ;  Wilton^  Castle  St. ;  He/rethmeni 
Hoonu  at  Uie  Central,  Lime  St.,  and  Exchange  Stations,  and  at  the  Landing 
Stage  (PI.  A,  3);  also  at  the  North  We^tem^  Adelphi^  Orand^  Alexandra, 
'Angel,  and  other  hotels  (see  above).  —  Sainshury'e  (AndereorCe)  Lunoheon 
Rooms,  Exchange  St.  liaat,  are  crowded  at  midday  by  business  men,  and 
form  one  of  the  characteristic  sights  of  Liyerpool.' 

Oabe.  For  any  distance  not  exceeding  1  M.,  ii. ;  for  each  additional 
1/2  M.,  6d.  By  tim'e,  6d.  per  */•  hr.  These  fares  include  200»«.  of  luggage 
on  a  four-wheeled  cab,  and  iCOlbe.  on  a  hansom.  Between  midnight  and 
G  a.m.  a  fare  and  a  ha^f.    Fares  for  two-horse  cabs  about  double. 

Tramwaye  run  through  most  of  the  principal  streets  and  to  the  various 
suburbs.  The  chief  starting-point  is  the  Pier  Bead  (PI.  A,  3).  —  Omnibueet 
along  the  Docks,  see  p.  329. 

Steamere.  A.  Bivbs  Stsamebb,  starting  from  the  S.  end  of  the  Land- 
ing Stage  (PI.  A,  3),  ply  to  Birkenhead  (Woodside;  every  few  min. ;  fare 
Id.;  between  midnight  and  3.30  a.m.,  6d.),  Egremont  (2d.),  Ecutham 
(p.  323;  4d.),  New  Brighton  (p.  331;  8<f.),  New  Ferry  (2d.),  Rock  Ferry 
(p.  323 ;  2d.),  Seacombe  (Id.),  Tranmere  (Id.).  The  Birkenhead  steam-ferries, 
before  the  opening  of  the  tunnel,  conveyed  about  20  millions  of  passengers 
annually.  —  B.  Sea-Going  Steamers  ply  to  Llandudno,  Bangor,  and  Betm- 
marie,  daily  in  summer,  in  4  hrs. ;  to  Penzance,  Falmouth,  and  Plymouth,  at 
irregular  intervals  (fares  25*.,  15*.);  to  Milford  tmi  Bristol  in  28  hrs.  (i2». 
6d.,  6*.);  to  the  Isle  0/  Man,  see  p.  340;  to  Dublin,  daily  (fare  8».-13*. 
6d. ;  deck  8-6*.) ;  to  Qlasgoxo  several  times  a  week  in  20  hrs.  (125.  Gd,  6«.) ; 
and  to  various  Continental  ports.  —  The  American  Liners,  or  rather  their 
tenders,  also  start  chiefly  from  the  N.  end  of  the  Landing  Stage.  Other 
steamers  leave  Liverpool  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  for  Egypt, 
India,  South  America,  and  indeed  for  almost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Bhippingr  and  Forwarding  Agents.  United  States  Express  Co.  (Wheatley 
<f  Co.),  10  North  John  Street;  Pitt  A  Scott,  Corfs  Buildings,  Preeson> 
Row.  See  also  p.  380.  —  Steamer  Chairs  may  be  obtained  at  BidstoiCs, 
Copperas  Hill  (opposite  Adelphi  Hotel)  and  21  Lime  St.-,  also  from  hawkers 
on  board  the  steamers. 

Theatres.  Shakespeare  (PI.  E,  3),  Fraser  St.,  London  Boad;  Court 
(PI.  D,  4),  Queen  Sq.;  Alexandra  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  Lime  St.;  Prince  of  Wales 
(PI.  0,  4),  stalls  5s.,  dress  circle  4».;  Gaiety,  Camden  St.;  Bijou  (PI.  D,  5), 
Bold  St.;  Gra$^  (PI.  C,  4),  Paradise  St.,  stalls  2«.;  Rotunda,  Scotland  Boad; 
Royal,  Argyle  St.,  Birkenhead. 

Music  and  Concert  Halls.  Star  Music  Hall  (PI.  C,  4),  Williamson  Sq. ; 
Philharmonic  ffall  (PI.  E,  6),  Hope  St.,  with  room  for  2500  persons; 
St.  Jameses  Hall,  Lime  St.;  Sefton  Hall,  Park  Bead.  —  Hengler^s  Circus, 
West  Derby  Road.  —  Organ  Recitals  in  St.  George's  Hall  (p.  326),  on  Thurs. 
at  3  p.m.   and   on  Sat.   at  3  and  8  p.m.  (adm.  6d.;   on  Sat.  evening  Id.). 

Baths.  George's  Public  Baths  (PI.  A,  4),  belonging  to  the  Corporation, 
adjoining  the  Landing  Stage,  %vith  salt-water,  swimming,  and  other  baths ; 
Corporation  Baths  also  in  Cornwallis  St.,  Lodge  Lane,  Margaret  St.,  and 
Steble  St.  (bath  (id.-l*.) ;  Turkish  Baths,  Mulberry  St.,  Duke  St.,  and  Werle  St. 

General  Post  Office  (PI.  B,  5),  in  the  Revenue  Buildings. 

United  States  Consul,  Thomas  H.  Sherman,  Esq.,  26  Chapel  St. 

Principal  Attractions.  The  *Docks  (p.  329);  St.  George's  Hall  (p.  326); 
the  Exchange  and  Town  Hall  (p.  327);  Revenue  Buildings  (p.  327); 
Prince's  and  Sefton  Parks  (p.  828);  a  river-excursion  to  Birkenhead  (p.  323) 
and  New  Brighton  (p.  3c()),  or  upstreaju  to  Eastham  (p.  323).  —  To  gain 
some  idea  of  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  city  the  visitor  is  advised 
to  drive  from  one  end  of  the  Docks  to  the  other  (6V2  M. ;  fare  2d,)  on 
the  top  of  an  omnibus  (p.  329),  which  afl'ords  the  best  views. 
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Liverpool,  the  second  city  and  principal  seaport  of  England,  is 
situated  on  a  sloping  site  on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Mersey,  ahout  3  M.  from  the  open  sea,  and  in  1881  contained 
552,425  inhab.  (with  the  suburbs  740,000),  including  about  150,000 
Roman  Catholics  and  many  Welsh  and  Irish.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric,  created  in  1880.  Opposite  Liverpool  the  Mersey  is  about 
1  M.  wide,  but  above  the  city  it  expands  and  forms  a  basin  3  M. 
across.  Its  mouth,  which  is  strongly  fortified,  is  partly  closed  by 
large  sandbanks,  leaving  two  channels,  the  Queen's  and  theFormby, 
for  the  entrance  of  vessels.  The  highest  ground  in  the  city  is  about 
250  ft.  above  the  sea.  Owing  mainly  to  its  magnificent  river  and 
imposing  series  of  docks,  Liverpool  makes  a  more  pleasing  impres" 
sion  than  Manchester  and  many  other  large  towns.  The  group  of 
buildings  round  St.  George's  Hall  has  few  equals  in  the  country. 

History.  The  name  of  Liverpool  is  popularly  derived  from  an 
extinct  bird,  the  Liver,  which  once  haunted  the  Mersey  and  is  still  sup- 
posed to  figure  in  the  town-arms;  but  a  more  probable  etymology  con- 
nects it  with  the  Welsh  Llyvrptol,  Hhe  expanse  of  the  pool".  The  name 
of  the  manor  of  Liverpvl  first  occurs  in  a  charter  (1207)  of  King  John, 
who  built  a  castle  and  founded  a  town  here.  The  growth  of  the  town 
during  the  following  centuries  was  slow.  For  the  siege  of  Calais  in 
1338  it  furnished  but  one  small  bark  with  six  men,  and  even  in  the  reign 
uf  Elisabeth  (1566)  it  possessed  only  12  ships  and  contained  only  138  house- 
holders. From  1588  to  1592  the  borough  of  Liverpool  was  represented  in 
Parliament  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  In  the  Civil  War  Liverpool  sided  wiih 
the  Parliamentarians,  and  with  the  aid  of  hastily  thrown-up  fortifications 
held  out  against  Prince  Rupert  in  1644  for  three  weeks.  The  beginning 
of  its  commercial  importance  may  be  dated  from  the  Restoration ,  and 
the  first  dock  was  constructed  in  1709.  At  this  time  the  little  town 
contained  about  5000  inhab.,  a  number  that  increased  to  12,000  in  1730, 
to  26,000  in  1760,  and  to  77,700  in  1801,  while  during  the  present  century 
its  growth  has  been  extraordinarily  rapid.  In  1723  it  already  possessed  a 
trading  fleet  of  131  vessels.  The  most  lucrative  occupation  of  the  Liver- 
pool shippers  was  long  the  nefarious  traffic  in  negro  slaves  with  the 
Spanish  Main,  in  which  it  was  the  first  English  town  to  engage.  With 
this  was  coigoined  a  smuggling  trade  in  various  English  manufactures, 
and  in  the  rum,  sugar,  and  tobacco  of  the  Spanish  colonies.  About  1840 
regular  steam-communication  was  opened  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 
and  this  may  be  said  to  have  established  the  modern  pre-eminence  of  Liver- 
pool. The  importation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  States  forms  the  great 
staple  of  its  commerce,  while  it  also  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Ireland 
(cattle,  butter,  and  other  provisions),  Canada  (timber),  India,  Africa, 
Australia  (grain),  China,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The  exports 
consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  articles,  including  a  large  quantity  of  the 
cotton  goods  made  in  the  Manchester  district,  but  the  coal  and  salt  of  Wales 
and  Cheshire  also  figure  largely.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  in 
1889  was  1153/4  millions  sterling,  of  the  imports  111  millions,  as  compared 
with  88  and  144^/4  millions  at  London  (see  also  p.  329)*  The  commercial 
fleet  of  British  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  at  the  beginning  of  1890  con- 
sisted of  935  steamers  and  1378  sailing  vessels,  with  a  joint  burden  of 
1,881,862  tons.  This  is  larger  than  the  registered  tonnage  of  either  London 
or  Glasgow.  The  principal  industries  of  Liverpool  are  ship -building, 
sugar-refining,  iron  and  steel-working,  rope-making,  and  the  manufacture 
of  chemicals.  The  distinguished  natives  of  Liverpool  include  the  Right 
Bon.  W.E,  Gladstone  (b.  1809;  see  p.  828),  whose  father.  Sir  John  Glad- 
stone, was  a  prominent  Liverpool  merchant;  Mrs,  Hemant  (1793-1835), 
William  Roscoe  (1753-1831) ,  and  Mrs.  OKphant.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was 
U.  8.  consul  at  Liverpool  from  1858  to  1857*,  his  office  was  in  Brunswick 
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St.  (PL  B,  4 1  eomp.  p.  82Gt).  Comp.  Sir  J»  A,  PictomU  ^Memorials  of  Liver- 
poor  (1876). 

Immediately  opposite  Lime  Street  Station  stands  *8t.  Oeorge's 
HaU  {V\.  D,  3,  4),  the  finest  architectural  feature  of  Liverpool, 
erected  in  1838-54,  at  a  cost  of  300,OOOZ.,  from  the  designs  of 
H,  Elmes,  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Graco-lioman  temple,  600  ft. 
long  and  170  ft.  wide,  and  consists  of  a  large  central  block  with 
two  wings.  On  the  E.  fa^de  is  a  fine  Oorinthian  colonnade  with 
16  columns,  and  at  the  S.  end  is  a  similar  portico,  the  tympanum 
above  which  contains  emblematical  sculptures  (commerce,  art, 
etc.).  The  N.  end  is  semicircular.  The  W.  fa^de ,  with  its  pil- 
asters and  windows.  Is  the  least  satisfactory  of  the  four. 

The  *  Great  Sail,  170  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  80  ft.  high,  is  finely 
decorated  and  is  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  etc.  The  organ  ia 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  (recitals,  see  p.  324).  The  hall  contains 
several  statues  of  local  and  other  celebrities,  and  has  a  handsome  mosaic 
pavement  (boarded  over).  The  arched  roof  is  of  stone.  The  wings  to 
the  N.  and  S.  of  the  hall  are  occupied  by  the  Court*  of  Assize.  Over  the  N. 
vestibule  is  the  Small  Concert  Hall,  in  elliptical  form.  The  rest  of  the 
building  is  devoted  to  public  offices. 

Opposite  the  E.  facade  of  St  George's  Hall  are  equestrian  sta- 
tues of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  late  Prince  Consort,  by  Thomycroft, 
between  which  is  one  of  the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield.  To  the  N.  of  St. 
George's  Hall,  rises  the  Wellington  Monument ,  a  column  115  ft. 
high,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue.  Adjacent,  to  the  N.  of  the 
Railway  Station,  is  the  Alexandra  Theatre  (PL  D,  3,  4). 

To  the  N.  of  St.  George's  Hall  is  an  imposing  group  of  buildings 
in  the  Grecian  style  (PI.  D,  3).  The  edifice  to  the  right,  with  a 
Oorinthian  portico ,  is  the  County  Sessions  House*  —  This  is  ad- 
joined by  the  Walker  Fine  Art  Gallery  (daily,  10  till  dusk), 
erected  in  1877  by  Sir  Andrew  B.  Walker,  and  containing  a  good 
collection  of  modern  paintings,  including  *Dante'8  Dream,  by 
Rossetti.  Annual  exhibitions  of  art  are  held  here.  —  The  circular 
building  next  the  gallery  is  the  Ficton  Eeading  Boom,  with  a  re- 
ference-library of  70,000  volumes.  —  To  the  left  of  the  Picton 
Reading  Room  is  the  Free  Public  Library  and  Museum,  erected  in 
1860  at  the  expense  of  Sir  Wm.  Brown. 

It  comprises  a  well-stocked  Library  of  80,000  vols.  (10-10;  on  Frid.  10-2), 
spacious  Heading  Rooms,  and  a  Museum  (Mon.,  Wed.,  Thurs.,  &  Sat.,  10  till 
dusk).  The  chief  attractions  of  the  last  are  the  zoological  collection 
presented  by  the  late  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  Egyptian,  Anglo-Saxon, 
and  other  antiquities  given  by  Mr.  Mayer. 

At  the  back  (W.)  of  St.  George's  Hall  is  8t,  Johns  Church  (PI.  D, 
3),  a  poor  building  which  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  proposed  cathedral. 

From  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  square,  Dale  Street  (PI.  B,  0, 3), 
a  well-built  street  with  good  shops  and  several  important  public 
buHdings,  leads  to  the  S.W.  towards  the  Docks.  A  little  way  down 
this  street,  on  the  left,  are  the  Municipal  Offices  (PI.  0,  3^,  a  huge 
edifice  in  a  mixed  style,  erected  in  1860  at  a  cost  of  100,000^.,  with 
*ower  210  ft.  high.  Opposite  is  the  Central  Police  Court  (PL  C,  3). 
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At  tlie  back  of  tlie  Municipal  Offices,  facing  Victoria  St.,  are  the 
County  Court  and  Starry  0/Jiee  (PI.  C,  3). 

Farther  on  are  the  Conservative  Club  (left) ,  the  Junior  Reform 
Club  (left),  and  the  Reform  Club  (right).  At  the  end  of  the  street,  to 
the  right,  rises  the  *Town  Hall  (PI.  B,  3),  the  oldest  public  build- 
ing in  Liverpool ,  erected  in  1754  by  Wood ,  the  architect  of  the 
terraces  at  Bath.  It  is  a  rectangular  structure  in  the  Corinthian 
style,  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome.  The  portico  -was  added  about 
1804.  The  building,  which  includes  the  official  business  and 
reception  rooms  of  the  Mayor,  contains  a  statue  of  Canning,  by 
Chantrey,  and  some  portraits  by  Lawrence. 

The  Town  Hall  forms  one  side  of  a  quadrangle,  the  other  sides 
of  which  are  occupied  by  the  Exchange  (PI.  B,  3),  a  large  building 
in  the  French  Renaissance  style  by  Wyatt,  erected  in  1864  et  seq. 
at  a  cost  of  220,000i.    The  main  front  faces  Tithebarn  St. 

The  pediment  in  the  centre  of  the  TS.  side  is  adorned,  on  the  face  tamed 
towards  the  quadrangle,  with  an  allegorical  group  of  sculpture;  and  on 
the  parapet  are  statues  of  Columbus ,  Drake ,  Hercator ,  Baleigh,  Cook, 
and  Galileo.  In  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  bronze  statue  of  Nelson. 
The  fine  Jfews  Room  in  the  W.  wing  is  176  ft.  long,  90  ft.  wide,  and  60  ft. 
high.  The  cotton-brokers,  however,  prefer  to  transact  most  of  ^their 
business  on  the  'Flags'  of  the  'quadrangle  instead  of  under  cover.  This  is 
one  of  the  'sights'  of  Liverpool.    The  busiest  hours  are  12-1  and  2-4. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Exchange,  in  Tithebarn  St.,  is  the  Exchange 
Station  (PI.  B,  3}  p.  323).  —  From  the  Exchange  Chapel  Street  leads  to  the 
Docks  (p.  329),  passing  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  (PI.  A,  3),  the  patron 
Saint  of  mariners.  This  church  was  the  first  founded  in  Liverpool,  of 
which  it  was  the  original  parish-church;  the  present  building,  however, 
dates  only  from  last  cent.,  while  the  tower,  with  its  lantern,  was  erected 
in  1816  on  the  fall  of  an  older  one. 

From  the  town-hall,  Water  Street  (PI.  B,  3),  containing  the  offices 
of  the  Cunard  and  several  other  steamboat-companies,  leads  S.W. 
to  the  Docks,  while  the  busy  Castlb  Stbeet,  the  ^embodiment  of 
Liverpoors  character  and  the  centre  of  its  system',  leads  to  the  S.E., 
passing  St.  George's  Church  (PI.  B,  4),  erected  on  the  site  of  King 
John's  castle  (p.  325).  Castle  St.  ends  in  Canning  Place,  in  which 
are  the  Bevenne  Buildings  (PI.  B,  5),  a  huge  and  heavy  pile  in  the 
Ionic  style ,  with  a  central  dome ,  occupying  the  site  of  the  first 
Liverpool  dock,  and  comprising  the  Custom  House ^  Post  Office, 
Inland  Revenue  Office,  and  Dock  Board.  In  front  of  the  N.  side  is 
a  Statue  of  Huskisson  (1770-1830),  the  free-trader,  member  of 
parliament  for  Liverpool  (see  p.  332).  - —  Opposite  the  E.  end  of  the 
custom-house  is  the  Sailors'  Home  (Pl.B,  5),  in  an  Elizabethan  style. 

A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Sailors'  Home,  in  School  Lane,  is  the  Blue- 
eoat  Hospital  (PI.  G,  4),  erected  in  1717,  an  institution  similar  to  the  well- 
known  Ghrist^s  Hospital  in  London.  Opposite  the  school  is  St.  Peter's 
Church  (PI.  G,  4),  at  present  the  pro-cathedral  of  the  new  diocese  of 
Liverpool  (services  on  Sun.  at  3  p.  m.  and  on  week-days  at  5  p.  m.).  — 
In  Eliot  Street,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Central  Station  (PI.  D.  5^  p.  323), 
is  St.  John's  Market  (PI.  G,  D,  4),  the  chief  provision-market  of  Liverpool, 
a  huge  covered  structure  560  ft.  long. 

At  the  end  of  Hanover  St.,  near  the  Sailors'  Home  (see  above), 
begins  Duke  Street  (PI.  0,  5),  which  we  may  now  follow  towards 
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the  S.E.  It  waa  in  this  street  (No.  32)  that  Mrs.  Hemans  was  born ; 
and  Hawthorne's  'Mrs.  Blodgett'  lived  at  No.  153.  Kent  Street^  the 
fifth  cross-street  to  the  right,  leads  to  an  open  space  containing 
St,  MiehaeVs  Church  (PI.  0,  6),  with  a  good  Grecian  portico  and  the 
highest  spire  in  Liverpool.  Opposite  Kent  St  diverges  Colquitt 
Street,  in  which  stands  the  Boyal  Institation  (PI.  D,  6),  founded 
mainly  through  the  exertions  of  William  Roscoe  (d.  1831 ;  p.  326), 
the  author  of  the  lives  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  and  Leo  X.  Opposite 
is  a  OaUery  of  Ari^  containing  early  Italian,  Flemish,  and  German 
paintings,  and  casts  of  the  iEgina  marbles  and  other  Greek  sculptures. 

Among  the  paintings,  whleb  are  more  interesting  to  the  student  of 
art  than  to  the  ordinary  visitor,  the  following  may  be  mentioned :  Filippo 
Lippiy  Birth  of  the  Virgin  j  Simone  Memmiy  Christ  with  the  Doctors  of  the 
Temple  \  Roger  van  der  Weyden^  Descent  from  the  Cross ;  Holbein^  Pro- 
digal Son;  cartoons  by  Romn^  and  CHbion  (Falling  Angels);  a  striking 
sketch  by  Tintoretto.  The  statue  of  Boscoe  is  by  Chantrey.  —  Adjoining 
is  the  Royal  Imtitution  School,  the  oldest  school  in  Liverpool. 

Colquitt  Street  ends  at  Bold  Street,  with  many  of  the  best  shops. 
Here  we  may  proceed  to  the  left  to  Ranelagh  Street  and  the  Central 
Station  (p.  323),  passing  at  the  foot  of  Bold  Street,  to  the  right,  the 
Lyceum  (PI.  C,  6),  with  a  library  of  70,000  vols,  and  a  fine  reading- 
room.  If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Bold  St.  we  soon  come  to 
St.  Luke's  Churcli  (PL  D,  6),  a  handsome  modem  Gothic  structure, 
built  in  1811>31  and  occupying  a  line  eleyated  site. 

From  this  point  Renshaw  St,  (PI.  D,  6)  leads  back  to  Lime  St. 
(p.  326),  passing  the  Unitarian  Chapel  in  which  Roscoe  (d.  1831) 
is  interred.  Leece  St.  ascends  to  Rovnet  Street  (PI.  D,  6,  6),  at 
No.  62  in  which  W.  E,  Gladstone  was  born  in  1809.  —  Following 
Hope  Street  towards  theS.,  we  pass  a  handsome  Unitarian  Church 
(PI.  E,  6)  and  the  end  of  Mount  Street,  in  which  stands  the  Liver- 
pool Institute  (PI.  D,  6) ,  originally  established  as  a  Mechanics* 
Institute ,  but  now  used  as  a  high  school.  It  is  adjoined  by  the 
Oovemment  School  of  Art,  —  Hope  St.  ends  at  *St.  James's  Cemetery 
(PI.  D,  7),  picturesquely  laid  out  in  an  old  quarry  and  containing 
the  mausoleum  of  Huskisson  (p.  327),  with  a  statue  by  Gibson. 

The  S.  end  of  St.  Jamea^s  Cemetery  is  skirted  by  Upper  Parliament 
Street,  from  which,  opposite  Catharine  St.  (PI.  E,  7),  diverges  Prince' t 
Road,  a  boulevard  containing  the  Greek  Church  (in  a  Byzantine  style),  the 
Church  of  St.  Margaret  (with  an  elaborately-decorated  interior),  a  Synagogue 
(in  a  Moorish  style),  and  the  Welsh  Presbyterian  Church  (Gothic).  Princess 
Road  ends  at  (Vs  M.)  Prince's  Park,  40  acres  in  extent. 

At  Streatlam  Towers,  between  St.  Margaret's  and  the  Synagogue,  is  the 
*'Bowe8  Museum  of  Japanese  Art,  formed  by  Mi\  J.  L.  Bowes,  Hon.  Con- 
sul for  Japan,  and  probably  the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  oollec- 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  Japan  itself  not  excluded  (Sat.,  2.30  to 
5.30  free;  on  other  days,  2-4,  by  tickets  obtained  at  the  Japanese  Consulate, 
11  Dale  St.,  is.  each;  proceeds  devoted  to  charity).  The  contents  in- 
clude paintings  (8-19th  cent.),  lacquer  ware  (10-19th  cent.-,  *Oabinet  by 
Tokugawa  Shogun),  wrought -iron  work,  bronzes,  pottery,  cloisonne 
enamels,  wood  and  ivory  carvings,  embroideries,  crystals,  weapons,  etc. 

To  the  N.W.  of  Prince's  Park  is  'Sefton  Park,  with  an  area  of  400 
acres ,  purchased  and  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  410,000;. 
From  the  park   we  may  return  to  the  centre  of  the  town  by  tramway.  — 
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The  Church  of  SS.  Matthew  and  James ^  on  Mossley  Hill,  overlooking 
Sefton  Park,  is  a  handsome  red  building,  with  a  fine  tower. 

Starting  again  from  Lime  St.  we  may  now  follow  the  London 
Road  towards  the  E.,  passing  the  (4  min.)  Statue  of  George  III, 
(PI.  E,  4).  On  reaching  Moss  Street  we  follow  it  to  the  left  (W.)  to 
Shaw  Street^  which  is  perhaps  the  most  regnlarly-huilt  street  in 
Liverpool.  Immediately  to  the  right  rises  Liverpool  College,  a  large 
and  handsome  school  for  hoys,  in  the  Tudor  style,  hy  Elmes 
(p.  326).  In  Salishury  St.,  to  the  S.  of  Shaw  St.,  is  the  large  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

From  Moss  St  (p.  328)  Danlby  Street  and  Pemhroke  Place, 
passing  the  Royal  Infirmary  (rebuilt  at  a  cost  of  75,000^.),  lead  S. 
to  Ashton  Street,  which  contains  the  old  buildings  of  Liverpool 
TTniversity  College ,  incorporated  in  1881  and  constituted  one  of 
the  colleges  of  Victoria  University  (comp.  p.  338)  in  1884.  The 
main  part  of  the  new  Victoria  Buildings  of  the  college  lie  to  the 
right,  in  Brownlow  Hill,  and  consist  of  the  Arts  section  and  office, 
the  Victoria  Jubilee  Tower  (erected  by  the  people  of  Liverpool  in 
commemoration  of  Queen  Victoria's  jubilee) ,  the  library,  and  the 
engineering  laboratories,  built,  fitted  up,  and  presented  to  the 
town  by  Sir  A.  Walker.  The  chemical  laboratories  (abutting  on 
Brownlow  St.;  PI.  E,  6)  are  excellently  fitted  up.  To  the  W.  is  the 
Medical  School.  —  We  next  enter  Mount  Pleasant  (PI.  E,  6),  which 
brings  us  back  with  a  semicircular  sweep  to  Lime  Street.  On  the 
right  we  pass  the  large  Workhouse  (PI.  E,  6;  with  room  for  4000 
inmates)  and  on  the  left  the  Medical  Institution,  the  Convent  of 
Notre  Dame,  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

The  Botanic  Gardens  ate  in  Wavertree  Park  (pron.  *Wartree'),  V*  M* 
to  the  E.  —  To  the  N.  extends  the  district  of  Everton,  formerly  a  subur- 
ban village.  It  is  largely  inhabited  by  Welsh  people.  *Everton  Toffee' 
may  still  be  purchased  at  one  of  the  cottages  near  Everton  Brow,  where 
it  was  originally  made. 

To  the  N.  E.  of  the  city  lies  Stanley  ^«>**  (reached  by  tramway,  p. 
324),  laid  out  by  the  Corporation  at  a  cost  of  150,000<.,  and  command- 
ing fine  views  of  the  Welsh  and  the  Cumbrian  Mts.  —  To  the  E.  is  NeiBi'^ 
hm^  Park,  with  the  Seamen'^s  Orphanage  (tramway).  Adjacent  is  the  large 
Cattle  Market,  —  The  Ancient  Chapel  of  Toxteth  Park,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  town,  was  the  scene  of  the  ministrations  of  Richard  Mather,  father 
of  Increase  Mather,  and  grandfather  of  Cotton  Mather,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  of  the  sights  of  Liver- 
pool ,  however,  consists  in  its  '^'Bocka,  which  flank  the  Mersey  for 
a  distance  of  6-7  M.  There  are  now  in  all  upwards  of  50  docks  and 
basins ,  with  a  total  water-area  of  370  acres  and  24  M.  of  quays. 

The  docks  of  Birkenhead  (see  p.  823)  are  under  the  same  manage- 
ment (Mersey  Docks  and  Harbour  Board),  and  are  reckoned  as  belonging 
to  the  harbour  of  Liverpool.  The  amount  of  dock-dues  received  in  the 
year  ending  July  ist.  1890,  was  1,110,057^,  paid  by  23,633  vessels  of 
9,654,OC6  tons.  —  A.  line  of  tram-omnibuses  (p.  324;  fare  2d.)  traverses 
the  whole  of  the  streets  skirting  the  Docks,  aflording  easy  access  to  any 
particular  point. 

The  row  of  docks  is  interrupted  near  its  centre  by  the  principal 
""Landing  Stage  (PI.  A,  3)  for  steamers,  consisting  of  a  huge  pon- 
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toon  or  floating  quay ,  2060  ft.  long,  connected  witli  the  shore  hy 
eight  bridges.  The  predecessor  of  this  stage  was  destroyed  by  fire 
in  1874,  just  when  it  was  about  to  be  opened,  after  an  outlay  of 
400,000^  ;  but  its  reconstruction  was  begun  at  once  and  finished 
in  1878.  Sea-going  steamers  start  from  the  N.  end  of  this  pier, 
known  as  Prince' a j  while  the  river  ferry-boats  ply  from  George's, 
or  the  S.  end.  The  open  space  opposite  the  principal  approach  to 
the  Landing  Stage  is  known  as  the  Pibb  Head  (PI.  A,  3),  and  is  a 
busy  terminus  of  numerous  omnibus  and  tramway  lines. 

Cabin-passengers  by  the  Transatlantic  steamers  are  generally  landed 
by  tenders  at  the  X.  end  of  the  Landing  Stage,  bnt  sometimes  at  the 
Alexandra  Dock.  Their  baggage  is  conyeyed  by  machinery  to  a  Gutome 
Examining  Hall  on  shore,  where  licensed  porters  are  in  waiting  to  carry 
it  to  the  cabs  (each  trunk  6d.,  smaller  artides  3d.).  Agents  of  the  prin- 
cipal railway  companies  meet  the  steamers  at  the  Dock  or  Landing  Stage, 
and  baggage  may  be  ^checked^  to  any  station  on  their  systems  at  a  charge 
of  2s.  per  package.    Comp.  p.  824  and  p.  xix. 

The  following  are  the  principal  docks,  named  from  K.  to  8.  The 
Hornby  Dock  was  opened  in  1885.  Next  to  it  is  the  Alexandra  Doekj  the 
largest  of  all,  with  a  water-area  of  44  acres.  Most  of  the  large  Transat- 
lantic ^liners'  now  dock  here  (apply  to  steward;  fee),  and  it  is  also  ex- 
tensively used  by  grain-laden  vessels.  The  ingenious  arrangements  for 
conveying  the  grain  from  the  docks  to  the  huge  storehouses,  >/*  M.  distant, 
by  means  of  endless  revolving  belts  in  subways,  are  extremely  interesting; 
as  are  also  the  similar  contrivances  for  distributing  the  grain  at  the  store- 
houses, which  are  on  the  'silo'  system.  The  visitor  should  apply  for  an 
order  to  see  the  warehouses  at  the  office  of  the  Liverpool  Grain  Storage  & 
Transit  Co.,  Fenwick  St.  (PI.  B,  8,  4).  —  The  Langton  Dock  (21  aeres) 
wa^  constructed,  like  the  Alexandra,  to  enable  vessels  of  the  largest  sise 
to  enter  without  discharging  cargo,  as  was  formerly  necessary  at  neap 
tides.  The  Canada  Dock^  used  by  vessels  trading  in  timber,  and  the  fol- 
lowing three  docks,  Suskiason  (timber),  Sandon  (with  several  graving- 
docks),  and  Wellingtony  are  also  on  a  large  scale  and  can  accommodate 
vessels  of  the  largest  size.  A  little  farther  up  the  river  is  Salishury  JDock^ 
with  a  clock-tower,  which  is  illuminated  at  night.  The  Victoria  Dock 
(PI.  A,  1)  is  used  by  emigrant-ships.  Waterloo  Dock  (PI.  A,  1)  is  partly 
surrounded  with  huge  Corn  Warehouses,  holding  2(X),(X)0  qrs.  of  grain. 
The  arrangements  for  unloading  resemble  those  at  the  Alexandra  Dock 
(admission  on  application  to  the  Dock  Board).  Behind  Oeorge^s  Dock  (PI. 
A,  3,  4)  are  the  Ooree  Piaztas^  Ko.  1  in  which  was  the  scene  of  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  undertaken  by  Washington  Irving.  The  experiment 
proved  disastrous,  and  the  shock  threw  Irving  into  a  lethargic  condition, 
one  of  the  first  signs  of  recovery  from  which  was  the  composition  of 
'Rip  van  Winkle\  George's  Dock  is  connected  with  Canning  Dock  (PI. 
A,  4),.  the  oldest  now  in  existence,  constructed  in  1717.  It  lies  opposite 
the  Custom  House  (p.  327).  The  Albert  Dock  (PI.  A,  5),  for  E.  Indlamen, 
differs  from  most  of  the  Liverpool  docks  in  being  completely  surrounded 
with  warehouses  (as  in  London).  Adjoining  King^e  Dock  (PI.  A,  6)  is  the 
Tobacco  Warehouse,  in  which  about  20,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  generally 
lie  in  bond.  The  QfUen's  (PI.  A,  7 ;  Russian  vessels),  Cohurg^  and  Bruntwick 
Dockt  are  also  fine  large  basins.  The  last  is  adjoined  by  extensive  ship- 
building yards.  The  row  of  docks  closes  on  the  S.  with  the  ToxUth^ 
Harrington^  and  Herculaneum  Dockt,  the  name  of  the  last  embalming  the 
memory  of  the  once  important  Liverpool  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Fbom  Liverpool  to  Birkenhead,  New  Brighton,  Hotlake,  and  Wsbt 
EiRBT,  9  M.,  railway  in  Va  hr.  This  line  passes  under  the  river  by  the 
Mersey  Tunnel,  a  huge  structure  resembUng  the  Thames  Tunnel  in 
London,  begun  in  1880,  and  opened  for  traffic  in  1886.  It  is  abput  1  M. 
m  length,  and  is  at  present  used  for  local  traffic  only,  though  ultimately 
3.  be  connected  with  the  main  railway -systems  on  both  banks  of  the 
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Mersey.  The  Liverpool  Station  is  I  in  Jamet  St.  (PI.  B,  4).  Lifts  convey 
passengers  between  the  streets  and  the  platforms.  Trains  run  to  Birken- 
head (Hamilton  Square,  with  passenger  lifts ^  3-4  inin.)  at  frequent  inter- 
vals (fares  3(1.,  Q^lti.^  2d.).  At  Uamilton  Square  the  line  forks,  the  left 
branch  leading  to  Birkenhead  Central  and  Oreen  Lane  and  to  be  prolonged 
to  join  the  L.  N.  W.  R.  and  0.  W.  E.  joint  line  at  Roek/erry  (p.  3&). 
The  right  branch  goes  on  to  (2Va  M.)  Birkenhead  Park  (p.  323),  where  it 
emerges  from  the  tunnel ,  and  (SVi.  M.)  BirkenMad  Docks.  Here  the  line 
again  forks,  one  branch  running  to  Wallasey.  Warren,  and  (O^/a  M.)  New 
Brighton,  the  other  to  (8  M.)  JSoylake  and  (9  M.)  West  Kirby  (see  p.  322).  — 
New  Brighton  (Marine  \  Royal  Ferry ;  New  Brighton;  Queen* s)y  a  favourite 
resort  of  Hrippers%  lies  on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the  Mersey,  5  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Birkenhead.  The  Pier  (Refreshmt.  Rooms),  660  ft.  long,  affords 
a  fine  view  of  the  shipping  and  docks  of  Liverpool ,  the  Irish  Sea ,  and 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  By  the  pier  is  a  large  Palace  A  Winter  Garden. 
Near  the  end  of  the  Promenade  is  the  strongly-fortifled  Rock  Battery. 
Frequent  steamers  to  (4  M.)  Liverpool  (see  p.  3!^);  &lso  to  Birkenhead.  — 
Hoylake,  a  small  watering-place  on  the  estuary  of  the  Dee,  is  much  fre- 
quented by  golfers,  its  links  being  among  the  best  in  England. 

Among  the  other  attractive  river-excursions  that  may  be  made  from 
Liverpool  are  those  to  Seacombe  ip.  324)  and  JEastham  Ferry  (p.  323).  — 
The  most  interesting  of  the  numerous  manor-houses  near  Liverpool  is 
Knowsley,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  situated  5  M.  to  theN.E.,  in  the 
midst  of  a  large  park.  The  house  contains  paintings  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt, 
Teniers,  Van  de  Velde,  and  Claude  Lorrain,  and  a  series  of  family-por- 
traits, beginning  with  the  first  Earl  of  Derby,  step-father  of  Henry  VII. 
—  Childwall  Hall.  3  M.  to  the  E.,  with  remains  of  an  old  priory,  belongs 
to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury.  —  Croxteth  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton, 
lies  dV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  —  Bpeke  Hall,  7  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Liverpool,  is 
another  interesting  old  manor-house. 

From  Liverpool  to  Prkston,  26V2  M.,  railway  in  V^-l'A  hr.  (fares 
4s.  6d.,  3«.  bd.,  2«.  bd.).  We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station.  —  The 
train  crosses  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal  twice  and  reaches  (4^/4  M.) 
Aintree,  where  the  Liverpool  race-meetings  take  place.  —  ll>/s  M.  Ormskirk 
(  Wheatsheaf',  Talbot),  a  busy  market-town  with  6650  inhab.  The  •Church, 
with  its  huge  embattled  tower  and  spire,  contains  the  burial-vault  of  the 
Earls  of  Derby.  In  the  vicinity  are  (3  M.)  Searisbrick  Hall,  (3  M.)  Lathom 
House  (Earl  of  Lathom),  and  &  M.  to  the  N.)  the  scanty  ruins  of  Burscough 
Priory.  —  From  (14  M.)  Burscough  lines  diverge  to  Southport  and  Wigan 
(p.  378).  —  At  (26»^  M.)  Preston  we  join  the  main  L.  K.W.  line  (p.  873). 

From  Liverpool  to  Southport,  18  M.,  railway  in  */4-1'/b  hr.  (fares  2s., 
is.  8d.,  Is.  3d.).  —  We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station.  2i/z  M.  Bootle, 
a  borough  with  about  30,000  inhab.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  is  practi- 
cally a  suburb  of  Liverpool.  6  M.  Waterloo  is  also  a  suburb  of  Liverpool, 
with  the  villas  of  numerous  Liverpool  merchants.  —  6  M.  Blundellsands  «b 
Crosby.  The  little  watering-place  of  Orosby  (Blundell  Arms)  lies  I'/sM.  to 
the  W.  of  the  station.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  Inee  Hall,  with  a  large 
collection  of  paintings  and  sculptures.  —  Near  (11  M.)  Formby  are  Altcar 
Flats,  where  the  'Waterloo  Coursing  Meetings'  are  held.  —  15  M.  Ainsdale. 

18  M.  Southport  (*  Victoria;  Prince  of  Wales;  Royal;  Q^een''s;  Bcaris- 
brick  Arms;  Pearjeants  Temperance;  Palace;  Hydropathic;  numerous  lodging- 
houses)  is  a  pleasant  and  handsomely-built  modem  watering-place  with 
32,000  inhab.,  frequented  annually  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  from  Li- 
verpool, Manchester,  and  the  manufacturing  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The 
broad  sandy  beach  is  fairly  adapted  for  promenading  and  bathing,  though 
a  huge  expanse  of  wet  sand  is  exposed  at  low  tide.  The  Winter  Garden  • 
(concerts  daily),  which  comprises  a  good  Aquarium  and  a  small  Theatre, 
the  long  Pier  (with  tramway),  Keu>  Gardens,  and  the  *BoUmic  Gardens  (3  M. 
to  the  N.W.)  attract  numerous  visitors.  The  Esplanade  affords  a  fine  view 
of  the  Welsh  and  the  Cumberland  hills,  while  the  Isle  of  Man  is  also  visible 
in  clear  weather.  —  Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Southport  to  Lytham 
(p.  878)  and  Blackpool  (p.  878).    The  railway  goes  on  to  Preston  (p.  373). 

From  Liverpool  to  Manchester,  see  R.  42^  to  London^  see  R.  44. 
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42.   From  Liverpool  to  Manchester. 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  via  Newion-le-  WiUows. 

3IV2  M.  L.N.W.  Railwat  in  V<-l'/a  ^r-  Clares  5«.  6d.,  4*.,  2t.  tWI.). 
This  line,  constructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  1,000,000/.,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
of  existing  railways.  The  crucial  part  of  the  undertaking  was  the  filling 
up  of  Chat  Moss,  a  huge  and  dangarous  swamp,  12  sq.M.  in  extent  and  in 
places  30  ft.  deep.  The  accomplishment  of  this  task  and  the  success  of  this 
railway  were  of  the  utmost  importance  in  stimulating  the  extension  of  the 
railway-system.    The  manufacturing  district  traversed  is  uninteresting. 

After  leaving  Lime  St.  Station  (p.  323)  the  train  stops  at 
(IV4  M.)  EdgehiU,  near  the  Botanic  Garden  (p.  329).  —  i:roni 
(^1172  M.)  8t.  Helen's  Junctiorh  a  branch-line  leads  N.  to  Bt.  Helen's 
( Raven)  ^  a  town  with  57,325  inhab.,  noted  for  Us  manufactures 
of  plate -glass,  and  thence  to  Rainford  (p.  333)  and  Ormskirk 
(p.  331),  while  another  runs  S.  to  Widnes  and  Utincom  (Royal  Hotel), 
the  latter  a  river-port  with  15,000  Inhab.,  situated  on  the  Mersey, 
12  M.  above  Liverpool.  —  15  M.  Earlestown  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  Warrington  (see  below)  and  Chester  (p.  269).  —  At  (16  M.) 
Newton-le-Willows  we  cross  the  main  line  of  the  L.N.W.  Railway 
from  London  to  Carlisle  and  the  North.  At  (16 1/2  M.)  Parkside  Mr. 
Huskisson  was  killed  at  the  opening  of  the  railway  (comp.  p.  327). 
—  191/2  M.  Kerkyon  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Bolton  (p.  339). 
Beyond  (21  M.)  Qlazebury  ^  Bury  Lane  the  train  crosses  Chat  Moss 
(see  above).  At  (26V2  M.)  Patricroft  is  the  Iron  Foundry  established 
by  James  Nasmyth ,  one  of  the  largest  in  England.  —  27^/2  M. 
Eccles  (Cross  Keys) ,  prettily  situated  on  the  Irwell^  is  a  favourite 
residence  of  Manchestrlans. 

31 V2  M.  Manchester  (Exchange  Station),  see  p.  333. 

b.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Warrington  and  Glazebrook. 

34  H.  ^Cheshire  Links'  Bailwat  in  V^-i^A  br.  (fares  5«.  6d.,  4«.,  '2s. 
Qd.).  As  far  as  (26  M.)  Glazebrook  (see  p.  333)  this  line  coincides  with  the 
main  Liverpool  and  London  line  of  the  Midland  Railway  (see  B.  44b). 

We  start  from  the  Central  Station  in  Ranelagh  Street  (p.  323). 
The  train  then  stops  at  (1  M.)  8t.  James's  and(2V2M.)  St,  MichaeVs, 
crosses  Toxteth  Park  (p.  329),  and  reaches  (31/2  M.)  OtterspooU  To 
the  right  a  view  is  enjoyed  of  the  Mersey,  672  M*  Oarston  (p.  345); 
1274  M.  Famworthj  the  junction  of  a  loop-line  to  Widnes, 

I874  M.  Warrington  (Patten  Arms ;  Lion),  a  busy  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Mersey,  with  35,260  inhab.  and  manufactories 
of  cotton,  iron,  and  glass.  It  Is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
is  believed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  The  Parish  Church,  a  fine 
building  in  the  Dee.  style,  has  been  restored. — From  Warrington  rail- 
ways radiate  to  Wigan  (p.  373),  Bolton  (p.  339),  Chester  (p.  269),  etc. 

Beyond  Warrington  the  line  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the 
celebrated  Bbldgbwateb  Canal  (35  M.  long),  one  of  the  oldest 
in  England,  connecting  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

The  canal  was  constructed  by  Brindley  for  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
in  1758-71.    The  Duke  sank  all  his  capital  in  the  undertaking,  but  ultim- 
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ately  made  a  large  fortune  l)y  the  facilities  ft  afforded  for  conveying  the 
produce  of  Ms  large  coal-fields  to  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 

At  (25  M.)  Qlazehrook  the  direct  line  to  London  diverges  to  the 
right.  —  34  M.  Manchester  (Central  Station),  see  below. 

c.  From  Liverpool  to  Manchester  vid  Atherton. 

37  M.  Langashiob  and  Yoskshibb  B^ilwat  in  V«~iV4  ^r,  (fares  6s. 
6d.,  4<.,  2$.  6d.). 

We  start  from  the  Exchange  Station  (p.  323).  The  district  tra- 
versed is  uninteresting  and  most  of  the  stations  unimportant.  11  M. 
Bamford  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Ormskirk  (p.  331)  and  St,  Helens 
(p.  332).  Near  Wigan  (p.  373),  which  the  Manchester  line  avoids 
by  a  loop,  we  cross  the  main  L.N.W.  line.  A  little  farther  on  the 
direct  Manchester  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Bolton 
(p.  339).  26  M.  Atherton;  29  M.  Walkden;  34  M.  Pendleton-, 
36  M.  Sal  ford.  —  37  M.  Manchester  (Victoria  Station),  see  below. 

Manchester.  —  Railway  stations.  1,  CentralStation  (PI.  E,  5),  at 
the  corner  of  Windmill  St.  and  Lower  Mosley  St.,  for  the  trains  of  the 
Midland  Railway  and  Cheshire  Lines  to  London,  Liverpool,  Chester, 
Buxton,  Matlock,  Derby,  etc.  —  2.  London  Road  Station  (PI.  G,  H,  6),  for 
the  L.H^.W.  trains  to  London,  Stafford,  Birmingham,  etc.,  and  also  for  the 
Sheffield  &  Lincolnshire  Railway  (in  connection  with  the  G.N.R.).  —  3. 
Esschange  Station  (PI.  E,  2),  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  for  the  L.X.W. 
trains  to  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Chester,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  G.  W.  R. 
trains  to  Chester  and  Wales.  —  4.  Victoria  Station  (PI.  F,  2),  adjoining 
the  last,  for  tfte  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  lines  to  Liverpool,  Bolton, 
Preston,  Oldham,  York,  Leeds,  ScaTboroogh,  ete.  —  6.  Oxford  Road  Station 
(PI.  F,  6),  for  trains  to  Altrineham,  etc.  —  In  addition  to  these  stations, 
which  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  loop-line,  there  are  several 
secondary  or  suburban  stations  at  which  the  trains  generally  stop  before 
quitting  Manchester.  The  chief  of  these  is  that  at  Balford  (PL  D,  8). 
—  Single  cabofare  (see  below)  from  the  stations  to  the  hotels. 

Hotels.  'Queen's  (PI.  a;  G,  4),  2Piccadillv,  along-established  house 
near  the  London  Road  Station,  R.  &  A.  from  is.  Qd. ;  *Victoria  (PI.  b ; 
E,  3),  Victoria  St.,  R.  A  A.  from  2«.  6d.,  table  d'hdte  3«.  64.;  ♦Grand 
(PI.  c^  H,  4).  Aytoun  St.,  with  lift,  R.  A  A.  At.-b$.  iid.y  table  d'hote  is.  Qd., 
'pens'.  10«.  6d.-i2s.  6d.;  Gkosvenok  (PL  d;  E,8),  Deansgate,  R.  &  A  from 
4«.-,  Albiok  (PI.  e;  G,  9),  21  Piccadilly,  R.  A  A.  from  is.  Gd.*,  Clarence 
(PI.  0,  WAriRLOO  (PI.  g),  in  Piccadilly  (6  *:  8,  PI.  G,  8,  4);  Trbveltan 
Temperance  (PL  F,  8),  50  Corporation  St.,  well  spoken  of,  R.  &  A.  4«.; 
Royal  (PL  m;  F,  3),  2  Mosley  St.;  the  last  six  commercial. 

Restaurants.  Atlantic^  5  Cross  St.  (PI.  E,  3,  4*,  entr.  from  Newmar- 
ket), for  men  only;  Victoria^  at  the  above  named  hotel  ^1.  E,  3);  Parker, 
18  St.  Mary's  Gate  and  10  St.  Ann's  Sq.  (PI.  E,  3);  Prince's  Ca/4,  opposite 
Prince's  Theatre  (PI.  E,  5);  Manchester  Limited  Restaurant  Co.,  under  the 
Exchange  (PI.  E,  3);  Beresford''s  Luncheon  Rooms,  Market  Place  and  Chapel 
Walks;  Royalty  Luncheon  Rooms,  Princess  St.;"*OW  Swan  (German),  Pool 
St.,  Market  St. ;  Continental.^  Pet^r  Sq.  —  Refreshment  Rooms  at  the  stations. 

Cabs.  Per  mile,  1-2  pers.  9d.,  3-4  pers.  is.i  for  each  additional  third 
of  a  mile  3d.  or  id.  By  time ,  for  each  1/4  br.  Gd.  or  V/2d.  For  each 
article  of  lu{j;gage  carried  outside  2d.  Double  fares  from  midnight  to  7  a.m. 
Complaints  may  be  made  at  the  Town  Ilall  (p.  337). 

Tramways.  Manchester  is  covered  with  a  network  of  tramways,  tra- 
versing the  main  streets  and  extending  to  all  the  suburbs  (fares  id.-dd.). 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  3),  corner  of  Market  St.  and  Spring 
Gardens.    Numerous  branch-offices  and  pillar  letter-boxes. 

Theatres.    Royal  (PI.  E,  5),  Peter  St.,  stalls  6«.,  dress  circle  5«.,  uppej 
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circle  2«.  M.j  pit  If.)  PHnceU  (PI.  E,  6%  Oxford  St.;  Comedy  (PI.  :B,  4), 
Peter  St..  dress  circle  and  sUlls  5«. ;  Qnuevi'i  (PI.  E,  4),  Bridge  St.,  dress 
circle  2«.,  pit  6<f.  j  /W.  Jamet'g  (PI.  F,  5),  Oxford  St. 

OoncertB.  Concert  Hall  (PI.  E,6),  Peter  St.  5  Hailed  Concerts ^  Free  Trade 
Hall  (PI.  E,  4),  every  Thurs.  in  winter;  Manchester  Vocal  Society's  Con- 
certs; De  JongVs  Concerts^  Free  Trade  Hall,  every  second  Sat. 

Popular  Betorts.  ^Bellevue  Ocwdens^  Longaight,  to  the  S.E.,  ^witli 
zoological  collection,  dancing-saloon,  restaurant,  nre-works,lake  for  boating, 
etc.,  much  frequented  by  the  lower  classes.  They  may  be  reached  by 
tram  or  by  train  from  London  Road  to  Longsight,  —  Botanic  Oarclens^ 
Chester  Boad,  Old  Trafford,  to  the  S.W.  —  Cireus,  Oxford  St.,  and  Peter 
St.  —  Panorama  (Trafalgar),  at  the  corner  of  Deansgate  and  Quay  St. 
(PI.  B,  4;  adm.  is.). 

Baths.  EerriotVs^  9  Stevenson  Sq.,near  the  Infirmary  (PI.  G,  4)-,  ^ir<«on, 
40  Hyde  Boad;  Bartholomew,  113  Stockport  Boad;  Constantine,  21  Oxford 
St.  —  Corporation  Baths^  in  Store  St.,  Leaf  St.,  Baker  St.,  and  Osborne  St. 

American  Gonsul,   W.  J.  Orinnellj  Esq. 

Manchester,  the  chief  industrial  town  of  England,  and  the  great 
metropolis  of  the  cotton- manufacture ,  is  situated  on  the  river 
Irwell,  a  tributary  of  the  Mersey,  in  a  gently  undulating  plain. 
Manchester  proper  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Irwell,  which,  here 
receives  two  smaller  streams,  the  Medlock  and  the  Irk;  but  in 
ordinary  speech  the  name  is  used  to  include  Salford,  on  the  oppo- 
site bank,  which  really  forms  one  town  with  Manchester,  though 
a  distinct  municipality,  returning- its  own  members  to  Parliament. 
In  1881  the  population  of  the  united  city  was  669,909  (Man- 
chester, 393,676;  Salford,  176,233),  but  Manchester  alone,  the 
municipal  boundaries  of  which  have  been  extende«i,  now  (1890) 
contains  nearly  as  many.  The  population  includes  a  large  German 
element,  whose  influence  may  perhaps  be  traced  in  the  zeal  and  suc- 
cess with  which  music  is  cultivated  here.  Besides  cotton  goods,  Man- 
chester also  manufactures  large  quantities  of  silk,  worsted,  chemi- 
cals ,  and  machinery.  Its  chief  interest  for  the  stranger  lies  in  its 
huge  manufactories  and  warehouses,  and  in  the  bustling  traffic  of  its 
streets.  Most  of  the  streets  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  centering 
In  the  Town  Hall,  are  narrow,  but  many  improvements  have  recently 
been  effected.  The  suburbs  on  the  other  hand,  such  as  Cheetham 
Hill,  Broughton,  Old  Trafford,  and  Fallowfield,  are  generally  well 
laid  out  and  handsomely  built.  Many  of  the  largest  mills  and  fac- 
tories are  now  in  the  villages  around  Manchester,  and  the  town 
itself  is  becoming  more  of  an  emporium  and  less  of  an  actual  centre 
of  manufacture.  The  rivers  unfortunately  do  not  add  much  to  the 
attractions  of  the  town,  as  their  waters  are  black  with  mill-refuse. 
Since  1847  Manchester  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

History.  Manchester  occupies  the  site  of  the  Mancvnium  of  the  Bo- 
mans,  and  the  second  half  of  the  name  represents  the  Saxon  corruption 
of  the  Latin  Castrum  (comp.  p.  270).  In  the  10th  cent,  we  hear  of  Edward 
the  Elder  repairing  and  garrisoning  the  village  of  ifanigeeaster,  and  a 
line  of  Iv^orman  barons  seems  to  have  derived  their  title  from  this  place. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  it  was  already  known  as  an  in- 
dustrial place  of  some  importance,  the  manufacture  of  woollen  and 
linen  goods  having,  according  to  report,  been  introduced  by  Flemish  im 
migrants  in  the  time  of  Edward  Til.     Under  Henry  VIII.  (1509-1547)  Man- 
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ehester  appears  as  the  principal  town  of  Lancashire,  but  its  size  cannot  have 
been  very  great,  as  even  m  1720  it  did  not  contain  10,000  inhabitants. 
After  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent,  its  progress  began  to  be  more  rapid, 
and  the  population  rose  from  20,000  in  1760  to  94,000  in  1801.  The  first 
application  of  steam  to  machinery  for  spinning  cotton  was  made  here  in 
1789,  and  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  cotton-manufacture.  The  advance 
was  aided  by  the  construction  of  the  Bridgewater  Canal  (see  p.  833),  unit- 
ing Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  and  in  1830  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool 
railway  (see  p.  dS2)  was  opened.  A  ^Ship  Canal\  to  connect  Manchester 
with  the  sea,  is  now  approaching  completion  (see  p.  339).  The  increase 
of  the  city  during  the  present  century  has  been  very  rapid,  and  the  po- 
pulation has  multiplied  sixfold  within  80  years.  Comp.  W.  E.  A.  AxorCt 
'Annals  of  Manchester*  (1886). 

The  name  Kanoheater  School  began  to  be  used  some  50  years  ago 
to  designate  the  political  party  that  agitated  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn- 
laws  and  for  the  general  recognition  of  the  principles  of  free  trade. 
The  chief  manufacturing  town  of  England  very  naturally  became  the 
centre  of  the  movement,  and  the  head-office  of  the  Anti-Ck>rn-Law  League 
was  established  in  Kewall  Buildings,  Market  St.  (comp.  p.  338).  Richard 
Cobden,  the  leader  of  the  party,  wa«  a  partner  in  a  Manchester  firm  of 
cotton-printers,  and  in  1839  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at 
his  instigation,  opened  the  free-trade  campaign  by  petitioning  Parliament 
against  the  corn-laws.  After  the  triumph  of  the  principles  of  free  trade, 
the  name  Manchester  School  stuck  to  the  political  party  grouped  round 
Cobden  and  Bright,  though  the  city  of  Manchester  was  by  no  means  in- 
variably of  the  same  mind  as  these  politicians.  The  leading  principles 
of  Manchestrianism  may  be  described  as  the  development  of  complete 
freedom  of  trade  and  unrestricted  competition,  and  the  adhesion  as  far  as 
practicable  to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  in  foreign  affairs.  The  ex- 
pression has  become  domiciled  in  several  Continental  states,  where  it  is 
sometimes  ased  as  a  term  of  reproach  for  those  who  prefer  peace  and 
material  welfare  to  the  honour  of  their  country. 

1^0  traveller  should  quit  Manchester  without  having  seen  one  at  least 
of  its  great  factories.  A  letter  of  introduction  is  desirable;  but  those  who 
have  none  may  send  a  written  request  to  the  head  of  the  firm  whose  estab- 
lishment they  wish  to  inspect.  Among  the  most  interesting  manufactories 
are  the  following:  Birley's  Cotton  Spinning  Mills  at  Chorlton-upon-Medlock  \ 
Dewhurst's  Cotton  Spinning  Mills  in  Salford  (with  a  chimney  245  ft.  high); 
Wood  Sl  Westhead^s  Smallware  Manufactory,  Brook  St.;  Worthington's 
Umbrella  Manufactory,  Great  Bridgewater  St.;  Fairbairn's  Engineering 
Works,  Ancoats ;  Hoyle's  Print  Works,  Mayfield ;  Nasmyth^s  Bridgewater 
Foundry  at  Patricroft  (p.  332). 

We  hegln  onr  walks  through^  Manchester  at  the  London  Road 
Station  (PL  G,  H,  5;  p.  333),  near  which  most  of  the  principal 
hotels  are  situated.  London  Road  is  prolonged  towards  the  N.  by 
Piccadilly  (PL  G,  4),  one  of  the  chief  streets  of  the  city. 
Here,  to  the  left,  rises  the  Boyal  Infirmary  (PI.  G,  4),  a  large 
building  founded  in  1753 ,  but  since  extensively  altered  and  pro- 
vided with  a  handsome  Ionic  portico.  One  wing  was  erected  partly 
from  the  proceeds  of  m  concert  given  by  Jenny  Lind.  About  20,000 
patients  are  annually  treated  here. 

The  pavement  in  front  is  adorned 'with  four  bronze  statues.  To  the 
left  is  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (1769-1852),  by  Noble,  surrounded  by  four 
allegorical  figures.  --  In  the  centre  are  statues  of  J)alton  (1766-1844), 
founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  and  James  Watt  (1736-1819),  the  inventor  of 
the  steam  engine.  —  To  the  right  is  Sir  Robert  Feel  (1788-1850),  by  Marshall. 

Piccadilly  is  continued  by  Market  Stbbbt  (PL  E,  F,  3) ,  the 
main  artery  of  traffic  in  Manchester.  To  the  left,  halfway  down  the 
street,  is  the  new  Post  Office  (PL  F,  3).    Market  St.  ends  opposite 
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the  Zxcliaiige  (PI.  E,  3),  a  masslTe  strnctnre  in  the  classical  style, 
erected  in  1864-74  by  Mills  and  Murgatroydy  with  a  Corinthian  por- 
tico, and  a  campanile  180  ft.  high. 

The  Oreat  Hall^  200  ft.  long  and  190  ft.  wide ,  ifl  corered  with  a  dome 
ROft.  high.  On  cotton-market  days  {Tnes.  and  Frid.,  1-2)  it  is  crowded 
with  bnyers  and  sellers  from  all  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  presents  a  scene 
r>f  great  bustle  and  apparent  confusion.  Strangers  are  admitted  to  the 
galleries  on  application  to  the  keeper.  —  In  8t.  Ann*8  Square,  adjoining 
the  Exchange,  is  a  Statue  of  Cobden  (p.  835),  by  Wood. 

We  now  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  to  the  N.  throngh  Victoria 
Street  to  (5  min.)  the  Cathedral  (PI.  E,  2),  aitnated  in  an  open 
space  facing  the  Irwell.  The  building  is  in  the  Perp.  style  and 
dates  mainly  from  the  early  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  but  restoration 
has  given  it  a  somewhat  modern  aspect.  A  new  N.  porch  was  added 
in  1889.  It  is  the  parish-chnrch  for  the  yast  parish  of  Manchester 
and  was  made  collegiate  under  a  warden  and  fellow  in  the  16th 
century.  It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1847  and 
is  one  of  the  smallest  of  English  cathedrals,  being  only  220  ft.  long 
and  1 12  ft.  broad.  Its  great  comparative  width  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  chapels  have  been  added  on  both  sides  of  the  original  churoh 
so  as  to  form  double  aisles.  The  square  tower ,  140  ft.  in  height, 
was  rebuilt  in  1864-67.  Part  of  the  exterior  is  decorated  with 
quaint  carvings. 

Interior  (adm.  free*,  services  at  11  a.m.  and  3.30  p.m.).  The  Nave  is 
impressive  owing  to  its  unusual  width,  but  the  Choir  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  the  interior.  Both  nave  and  choir  have  flat  timber  ceilings.  The 
oaken  Choir  Stalls^  dating  from  about  1505,  are  finely  carved  (quaint 
misereres).  The  stained  glass  is  modem.  Perhaps  the  most  attractive 
chapel  is  the  Lady  Chapel,  added  about  1518.  The  outer  N.  aisle  of  the 
choir  (rebuilt)  is  known  as  the  Derby  Chanel,  and  contains  monuments  to 
members  of  that  family.  Off  this  chapel  opens  the  small  Ely  Chetpel,  with 
the  monument  of  Bishop  Stanley  of  Ely  (d.  1615),  who  was  Warden  of  Man- 
chester Collegiate  Church  in  1485-1609  and  built  the  beautiful  clerestory  of 
both  nave  and  choir.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  is  a 
*Statue  of  Humphrey  Chetham  (see  below),  by  Theed.  At  the  E.  end  of 
the  S.  choir-aisle  is  the  small  Fraser  Chapel,  erected  in  1S87  to  the  memory 
of  Bishop  Fraier  (d.  1886),  of  whom  it  contains  an  efiigy.  To  the  S.  of 
the  choir  is  the  octagonal  Chapter  House. 

A  little  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral,  in  Shudehill,  is  Smithfield 
Market  (PI.  G ,  2),  which  may  be  visited  on  Saturday  evening,  when 
the  factory  operatives  lay  in  their  supplies  for  the  week.  —  To 
the  S.  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  Statute  of  Cromwell  (PI.  E,  3).  —  To 
the  N.  stands  *Chetham  College  or  Hospital  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  with  a 
Blue  Coat  School  established  by  Humphrey  Chetham  in  1651,  and 
a  library  of  40,000  vols,  (open  10  to  4,  5,  o*  6). 

The  library  is  probably  the  oldest  free  library  in  Europe.  The  build- 
ing itself  (small  gratuity  to  boy  who  acts  as  guIdcK  enclosing  a  quad- 
rangle, dates  from  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (1423-1461)  and  is  the  most 
ancient  and  interesting  in  Manchester.  It  originally  formed  part  of  the 
collegiate  buildings  attached  to  the  old  church.  The  Dining  Hall  has  a 
dais  and  screen.  The  Library  (with  a  fine  carved  oak  btiffet  and  some  old 
portraits),  and  the  Dormitories  are  also  interesting. 

The  large  red  building  adjoining  Chetham  College  is  the  Oram- 
-kor  School,  of  which  De  Qulncey  is  the  most  famous  alumnus 
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(tebuilt  since  his  time).  Immediately  to  the  N.  are  the  Exchange 
and  Victoria  Stations  (PI.  E,  F,  2),  the  latter  adjoined  by  the 
Workhouse  (PI.  F,  1> 

Passing  the  Victoria  Station  and  crossing  New  Bridge  Street,  we 
now  ascend  Great  Ducie  Street  to  (6  min.)  the  *ABSise  CourtB  (PI. 
E,  1),  an  imposing  Gothic  edifice,  erected  in  1864  from  the  designs 
of  Waterhouse,  at  a  cost  of  100,000^. 

The  fine  entrance,  on  the  W.  side ,  is  adorned  with  the  statues  of 
eminent  lawgivers ,  that  of  Moses  crowning  the  apex  of  the  gable.  The 
capitals  of  the  columns  in  the  portico  represent  the  judicial  penalties  of 
former  times.  The  slender  pointed  tower  rising  from  the  centre  of  the 
building  is  210  ft.  high.  The  large  central  Hall,  100  ft.  long,  48  ft.  wide, 
and  75  ft.  high,  has  a  window  (at  the  If.  end),  representing  the  signing 
of  Hagna  Oharta.  ~  Behind  the  Assise  Courts  is  the  large  County  Gttol. 

Deanboatb  (PL  E,  3,  4,  5),  one  of  the  busiest  thoroughfares 
in  Manchester,  begins  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Cathedral,  and  ends  at 
Knott  MiU  Station  (PI.  D,  6),  in  the  district  supposed  to^be  the 
ex^act  Bite  of  the  Roman  Maneunium  (p.  834).  To  the  left,  at  the 
corner  of  Lloyd  St  (PL  E,  4),  are  the  new  School  Boa/rd  Offices. 
John  Dalton  Street,  the  fifth  cross-street  on  the  left,  leads  to  Albert 
SauABB  (PL  E,  4),  which  is  embellished  with  statues  of  Prince 
Albert  (d.  1861),  by  Noble,  under  a  Gothic  canopy  by  Northington, 
and  Bishop  Fraser  (d.  1885),  by  Woolner.  On  the  W.  side  of  the 
square  rises  the  ♦Hew  Town  Hall  (PL  E ,  4) ,  another  enormous 
and  imposing  Gothic  pile  by  Waterhouse  (see  above),  erected  in 
1868-77  at  a  cost  of  776,000^.  The  dock-tower  is  286  ft.  high 
(*View  from  the  top) ;  it  contains  a  fine  peal  of  bells  and  a  cailllon. 

The  Interior  (adm.  6d.)  contains  260  rooms.  The  great  *'Hall,  100  ft. 
in  length,  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  Manchester 
by  Mddox  Srotony  and  contains  statues  of  Gladstone  and  VilUers.  On  the 
roof  are  the  arms  of  English  towns  and  counties. 

In  King  St.  (PL  E,  3,  F,  4),  a  little  to  the  K.,  is  the  ^ee  Reference 
Library  (open  9-10,  on  Sun.  2-9J,  occupying  the  old  Town  Hall. 

Adjoining  the  Town  Hall  is  the  Memorial  HaU  (PL  E,  4),  com- 
memorating the  ejection  of  the  Nonconforming  clergy  in  1662. 

Passing  the  N.  side  of  the  Town  Hall,  through  Princess  St., 
and  crossing  Cooper  St.,  we  reach  Moblbt  St.  (PL  F,  4),  another 
busy  thoroughfare.  Opposite  us,  at  the  comer  of  Princess  St.,  is 
the  City  Art  Gallery  (formerly  the  Boyal  Institution;  PL  F,  4), 
a  building  in  the  Greek  style  by  Barry,  with  an  lonio  portico. 

It  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  casts  of  the  Elgin  Harhles  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  statue  of  Dalton  (p.  386)  by  CJumtrep.  Annual  ex- 
hibitions of  art  are  held  here.  —  Immediately  to  the  K.  of  the  Boyal  In- 
stitution is  the  Athenaeum  (PI.  F,  4),  a  kind  of  club  for  young  business- 
men (quarterly  subscription  6«.  6d.),  with  a  good  library. 

If  we  turn  to  the  right  on  reaching  Mosley  St.  from  Albert 
Square  (see  above),  we  soon  reach  St.  Peters  Church  (PL  F,  5), 
containing  an  altar-piece  after  Carracci.  In  Peter  Street ,  running 
hence  to  the  W.,  stands  the  ♦Free  Trade  Hall  (PL  E,  4),  in  the 
Italian  palatial  style,  by  Walters,  erected  in  1856  on  the  site  of 
the  earlier  edifice  of  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  (oomp.  p.  336). 
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The  hall  is  130  ft.  long,  80  ft.  wide,  and  53  ft.  high,  and  can 
accommodate  6000  peiaons. 

The  ground  on  which  the  original  Free  Trade  Hall  was  erected  was 
the  property  of  Mr.  Cohden ,  and  waa  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of 
the  League.  On  Aug.  i6th,  1819,  it  was  the  scene  of  the  ^Massacre  of 
Peterloo\  the  name  given  in  Hancheater  to  a  collision  between  the  cavalry 
and  yeomanry  and  the  Manchester  Reformers,  when  several  lives  were  lost. 

To  the  left  of  the  Free  Trade  Hall  are  the  Royal  Theatre  (p. 
334)  and  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Behind  the  Fiee 
Trade  HaU  is  the  large  new  Central  Station  (PI.  E,  6;  p.  333). 

From  Mosley  St.,  opposite  Peter  St.,  diverges  Oxford  Street 
(PI.  F,  6,  6),  a  long  street  leading  S.E.  to  the  suburban  districts  of 
Rusholmey  Fallow  fields  CheadUj  etc.  —  It  contains  the  Oxford  Road 
Station  (PI.  F,  6;  p.  333),  AUScunts'  Church  (PI.  F,  6),  the  School 
of  Arty  and  the  Rom.  Oath.  Church  of  the  Holy  NamCy  with  an  elaborate 
interior. — Farther  out  (IV4  M.  from  the  Town  Hall)  is  the  *0weii8 
€k>U6g«,  founded  in  1846  by  John  Owens,  who  left  100,000t.  for  the 
purpose,  and  transferred  to  the  present  handsome  Gothic  edifice  (by 
Waterhouse)  in  1873.    The  buildings  were  extended  in  1886-87. 

The  college  was  incorporated  by  Act  of  Parliankeut  in  1874,  and  in 
1880  it  was  constituted  one  of  the  colleges  of  Victoria  University  (see  below). 
It  is  now  attended  by  about  1200  students,  taught  by  about  80  profes- 
sors and  lecturers,  and  includes  a  medical  school  and  faculties  of  arts, 
law,  and  science.  It  possesses  a  good  Library^  well-furnished  L«g>oratoriet, 
and  a  Collection  of  Naiwral  History.  Mr.  Stanley  J«voni  (d.  1882)  and  J9ir 
Htnry  Roscoe  were  professors  at  the  Owens  College. 

victoria  University,  incorporated  by  Eoyal  Charter  in  1880  and  em- 
powered to  grant  degrees,  has  its  seat  at  Manchester  and  comprises  at 
present  the  Owens  College,  Liverpool  University  College  (p.  329),  and  the 
Yorkshire  College  (p.  403).  In  1887  the  University  received  an  annual  grant 
of  2000;.  firom  the  public  funds. 

The  Kanchester  Art  Museum,  in  Ancoat*  (to  the  E.  of  PI.  H,  4), 
opened  in  1886,  may  be  called  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum  of  Manchester 
(open  free,  week-days  and  Sundays).  The  objects  exhibited  are  furnished 
with  explanatory  labels.  Concerts,  lectures,  and  classes  are  also  held  here 
for  the  people  of  the  district. 

Solford  (p.  334),  or  Manchester  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irwell, 
contains  little  to  interest  the  stranger,  the  greater  part  of  it  con- 
sisting of  monotonous  streets  of  warehouses  and  workmen's  dwell- 
ings. The  Rom.  Cath,  Cathedral  (PI.  C,  2,  3),  a  good  building  by 
Pugln  the  Elder,  with  a  spire  240  ft.  high  and  a  fine  W.  front, 
is  much,  obscured  by  adjoining  houses. 

To  th«  K.W.,  skirted  by  the  Irwell,  lies  Feel  Park  (PI.  A,  3),  a 
public  park,  prettily  laid  out,  containing  a  museum  and  a  library.  The 
Museum  is  a  large  building  in  the  Renaissance  style,  with  a  fair  collection 
of  antiquities  and  other  objects  of  interest.  The  Art  Gallery  contains 
modern  paintings  and  sculptures.  The  building  also  includes  the  Salford 
Free  Library,  The  handsome  wrought-iron  gateway  of  the  park  commem- 
orates the  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  in  185r,  and  the  park  also  contains 
statues  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert,  Cobden,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel.  —  The 
Whitwoi'th  Park,  near  Oxford  St.  (beyond  PI.  F,  6),  24  acres  in  extent,  a 
bequest  of  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth,  was  opened  in  June,  1890.  The  Whit- 
worth  Institute^  in  the  park,  with  a  picture  gallery,  a  commercial  museum, 
etc.,  has  been  founded  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 

Manchester  possesses  several  other  public  parks,  some  of  them  of  con- 
siderable size.     Botanic  Gardens^  see  p.  334.  —   "Bellevue   QardenSy  see 
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p.  884.  The  celebrated  attempt  to  rescue  Fenian  prisoners  in  1867  wac 
made  near  the  old  Bellevue  Ptiton,  in  the  Hyde  Boad. 

Those  who  wish  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  works  of  the  ^Manchester  Ship 
Canal,  which  none  interested  in  inland  navigation  shonld  omit,  apply  for 
an  order  at  the  Company's  Offices  in  Deansgate.  The  canal ,  which  is 
36  H.  long  and  26  ft.  deep,  with  a  minimum  bottom  depth  of  120  ft.,  is  to 
be  finished  in  1892  at  an  estimated  cost  of  6,000,000{.  It  begins  at  Old  Traf- 
furd  (conveniently  reached  by  tramway  from  Deansgate  to  the  end  of 
Trafford  Boad)  and  enters  the  Mersey  at  Scutfuan  (p.  323).  The  docks  at 
the  Manchester  end,  on  both  aides  of  the  Irwell,  have  an  area  of  114  acres, 
and  the  quay-frontage  will  be  61/4  M.  long.  The  locks  and  sluices  at 
Trafford  and  other  points  of  the  canal  are  among  the  most  important  works 
of  the  kind  ever  executed.  It  is  hoped  that  the  canal  will  practically  make 
Manchester  one  of  the  principal  seaports  in  Great  Britidn.     Comp.  p.  323. 

Fbok  Manchssteb  to  Bolton  and  Blackbuxn,  25  M.,  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Bailway  in  ■/4-l»/8  hr.  (fares  4#.  6d.,  8».  6d.,  2».  2^/2d.).  — 
lO'/a  M.  Bolton4e-Xoorg  (Bwan;  Victoria)^  a  prosperous  town  of  112,850 
inhab.,  with  larige  cotton-mills,  bleaching  and  dye-works,  engine  factories, 
and  iron-foundries.  Grompton  (1763-1827),  the  inventor  of  the  spinning- 
mule,  resided  at  Bolton  and  is  commemorated  by  a  statue  in  Nelson 
Square.  In  the  vicinity  are  the  (2  M.)  Hall-in-the-Wood,  an  old  timber 
house  where  Grompton  perfected  his  invention,  and  (3  M.)  Smithills  Sail, 
an  interesting  old  manor-house.  —  25  M.  Blackburn  (Old  Bull).,  a  well- 
built  industrial  town  of  116,860  inhab.,  the  staple  products  of  which  are 
cottons,  calico,  and  muslin.  Hargreaves  (d.  1788)  the  inventor  of  the 
spinning-jenny,  was  bom  here. 

[From  Blackburn  branch-lines  diverge  on  the  left  to  Prtaton  (p.  873) 
and  on  the  right  to  HelUfield  (p.  404).  The  latter  passes  Whtaiey  (Whalley 
Arms),  with  a  ruined  abbey,  and  Clithero6  (Swan),  with  a  ruined  castle. 
About  5  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Whalley  is  the  Jesuit  college  of  Stonyhurtt 
(250  pupils),  containing  a  museum  with  some  interesting  historical  relics, 
some  fine  illuminated  MSS.,  a  Roman  altar,  and  a  collection  of  paintings. 
From  Olithero  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  in  the  valley  of  the 
RihbU  and  to  the  Hill  of  Pendle,  a  famous  haunt  of  Lancashire  witches.] 

Fboh  Manchssteb  to  Oldham  and  Rochdale,  IOV2  M.,  railway  in  3/4- 
IV2  hr.  (fares  2«.,  1#.  6<f.,  10^/td.').  "Departure  from  Exchange  and  Victoria 
Stations  (p.  388).  —  6*^  M.  Ashton-under-Lyne  (Boar's  Head;  Railway ),  a 
busy  cotton-spinning  town  with  43.490  inhabitants.  Our  line  here  diverges 
to  the  N.  from  that  to  Huddersfield  and  Leeds  (see  below).  —  7^/2  M. 
Oldham  (Angel;  Albion)  ^  a  busy  town  with  134,000  inbab.,  a  museum, 
and  extensive  manufactories  of  cotton,  hats,  and  machinery.  —  lOVa  M. 
"RoohAsle  (  Wellington ;  Duckworth's  t  Railway),  a  town  with  68,865  inhab., 
situated  on  the  RoGh€,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  flannel  and 
woollen  industry,  in  which  about  100  mills  are  here  engaged.  It  pos- 
sesses some  interest  in  economical  history  as  the  place  where  the  first 
impulse  was  given  to  the  great  movement  of  co-operation  by  the  form- 
ation, in  1844,  of  the  Society  of  Equitable  Pioneers^  which  consisted  of  a 
few  mill-hands ,  with  a  capital  of  282.  The  society  now  contains  11,340 
members  and  possesses  a  capital  of  353,470^  John  Bright  (d.  1889)  lived 
and  is  buried  at  Rochdale. 

Fbom  Manchesteb  to  Hcddebsfield  and  Leeds,  42V2  M.,  railway  in 
IV2-2V4  hrs.  (fares  7#.,  5s.  3rf.,  3*.  Id.).  To  (6V2  M.)  Ashton,  see  above. 
Near  (8  M.)  Stalybridge  (CaAtle),  a  cotton-spinning  town  with  40,000  inhab. , 
the  train  enters  a  bleak  moorland-district,  and  begins  to  cross  the  ridge 
of  limestone  hills  stretching  northwards  from  the  vicinity  of  Derby 
(comp.  p.  350)  to  the  Lake  District  and  the  Scottish  border.  —  Beyond 
(10»/2  M.)  Mossley  we  enter  Yorkshire.  From  (13  M.)  Greenfield  a  short 
branch-line  diverges  to  Oldham  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Saddleworth  (Commer- 
ciW),  a  manufacturing  town  with  20,0(X)  inhab.,  in  a  bleak  hollow  at  the 
fobt  of  some  picturesque  rocks.  The  railway,  the  road,  the  Huddersfield 
Canal,  and  the  river  Tame  here  all  run  parallel  through  a  deep  valley. 
We  penetrate  the  ridge  by  one  of  the  longest  tunnels  in  England  (3  M.).  — 
26'M.  Huddersfield  (George;  Imperial;  Queen;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  one 
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ot  the  centres  of  the  English  cloth  and  woollen  manufactore,  is  a  well-built 
modern  town  uf  90,000  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Ootme ,  on  the  W.  margin 
of  the  limestone  hills.  The  environs  are  pretty,  and  contain  some  Koman 
remains.  —  30^/s  M.  Mirfitid  (liail.  Buffet)  is  the  junction  for  Bradford 
(p.  40&),  and  a  litUe  farther  the  line  to  Wakefield  (p.  4U2)  diverges  to 
the  right.  33i/i  M.  Dmotbury  (Boyal^  Bail.  Buffet),  a  manufacturing  place 
with  SO.OOO  inhab.)  Sd  M.  BatUy,  —  42i/s  M.  L€€dt,  see  p.  400. 

Faom  Maiighbbtsb  to  Lomdok  Yii  Cnsws,  189  M.,  railway  in  41/4- 
GVshrs.  (fares  24s.  6d..  20s.,  l&t.  a'/x^.;  return  49«.,  40f.,  30i.  lid.).  The 
remarks  made  at  p.  346  as  to  sleeping -carriages,  etc.,  apply  also  to 
Manchester  trains.  —  The  train  starts  firom  London  Road  BkUion  (p.  333), 
and  after  passing  several  small  suburban  stations  crosses  a  gigantic  viaduct 
over  the  valley  of  the  Mersey  and  part  of  the  town  of  Stockport.  — 
6  M.  Btookport  (Qoorg*;  BnckUif  Arwu;  Rail.  RtfruhnU,  Rooms ),  a  large 
cotton -manufacturing  town  on  the  Mersey,  with  50,580  inhabitants. 
The  huge  Union  Sunday  School  contains  80  class-rooms,  with  accommo- 
dation for  5000  chUdren.  —  8  M.  Choadlt  Buhne  is  the  junction  of  the 
line  to  Macclesfield  (see  below).  —  14  M.  Alderlep  Edgo  (.Queen's  Hotel), 
with  the  house  and  park  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  is  a  favourite  reai- 
dence  of  wealthy  Manchestrians.  —  At  (31  M.)  Ck'owo  we  join  the  through- 
line  of  the  L.N.W.  Co.  from  Liverpool  to  London  (see  p.  346).  —  Other 
L.K.W.  trains  between  Manchester  and  London  leave  this  line  at  Oheadlo 
Hukno  (see  above)  and  proceed  through  the  Poiiorioa  (see  p.  346)  to  rejoin 
the  main  line  at  Norton  Bridge  (p.  346)  or  Colwieh  (p.  347).  The  principal 
intermediate  stations  on  this  route  are  Macdeafleld  (Maeelesfttld  Amu; 
Q«««n's^,  an  important  centre  of  the  silk  industry,  with  37,600  inhab.  ^ 
StoMe-upon-Tront  (p.  346);  and  Stone. 

FsoM  Mamchbstbk  to  London  via  Dbsbt,  lOlVz  M.,  railway  in  4>/4- 
51/2  hrs.  (£ures  24«.  6d.,  15«.  b^td.-,  returns  49s.,  30s.  lid.;  comp.  p.  849). 
The  train  starts  from  the  Central  Station  (p.  333)  and  proceeds  vi&  several 
suburban  stations  to  (9  M.)  Stockport  (Tioiotale)^  where  it  unites  with 
the  route  of  the  Midland  BAilway  from  Liverpool  (see  p.  849). 

From  Manchester  to  Liverpool,  see  B.  42;  to  Chester,  see  p.  277;  to 
London  via  Sheffield,  see  R.  44  c;  to  Wigan  (also  accessible  by  the  L.N.W.B. 
from  the  Exchange  Station),  see  p.  383. 

43.  The  Isle  of  Man. 

The  usual  routes  to  the  Isle  of  Man  are  the  following :  — 

F&oM  LivKBPOOL  TO  DouGLAB,  75  M.,  steamer  daily  in  winter  and 
twice  daily  (Sat.  thrice)  in  summer  (Sun.  excepted),  from  the  Prince's 
Landing  Stage,  in  31/2-41/2  hrs.  (fares  6«.,  3s.;  return  IO5.  6d.,  5«.  6d.). 

Fbom  Babbow  TO  Douglas,  46  M.,  steamer  in  3  hrs.,  daily  in  summer 
and  twice  weekly  in  winter  (fares  as  above). 

Fbom  Flbbtwooo  to  Douglas,  54  M. ,  steamer  in  summer  daily,  in 
3  hrs.,  starting  on  the  arrival  of  the  2  p.m.  train  (fares  as  above). 

Fbou  Dublin  to  Douglas,  94  M.,  steamer  in  summer  on  Tuesdays  and 
Fridays,  according  to  tides  (fares  6s.,  4s.;  return  10s.  6d.,  7s.  6d.). 

Fbom  Silloth  to  Douglas,  66  M.,  steamer  twice  weekly  in  summer 
(on  the  way  to  Dublin;  comp.  p.  376),  calling  iXWhitehaven  (fares  5«.,  3s.). 

'    Fbom   Bslfabt  to   Douglas,  90  M.,  steamer  once  a  week;  oftener 
during  July  and  August  (fares  6s.  6d.,  4«.;  return  10s.,  6«.,  6s.  6d.). 

Fbom  Glasgow  (Gbbenock)  to  Douglas,  140  M.,  steamer  twice  a  week 
in  summer,  calling  at  Ramsey  (fares  10s.,  w.\  return  15s.,  7s.  6d.). 

Fbom  Livbbpool  to  Bamsbt,  85  M. ,  steamer  5  times  weekly  in 
ummer,  in  6  hrs.  (fares  6s.,  Ss.;  return  10».  6d.,  6s.  6d). 

Fbom  Flbbtwood  to  Bamsbt,  thrice  weekly,  via  Douglas  (see  above). 

Fbom  Whitbuavbn  to  Bamsbt,  30  M.,  steamer  fortnightly,  in  2  hrs. 
(thrice  weekly  in  July  and  Aug.;  fare  6«.,  3#.;  return  10*.,  6«.). 

A  Bailwat  connects  Ramsey,  Peel,  Douglas^  and  Castletown,  and  extends 
to  Port  Erin  and  Port  St.  Mary ,  giving  access  to  most  places  of  interest. 
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The  Isle  of  Han,  or  Hann,  is  In  the  Irish  Sea,  between  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  hence  its  heraldic  emhlem  (the  three 
legs,  or  triune),  and  its  Manx  name,  Vannin  oiilfanmn,  signifying 
'middle*.  The  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  (IBM.)  isBnrrowHead, 
Wigtonshire.  The  length  of  the  island  is  about  32  M. ,  its  breadth  about 
12  M.,  its  area  220sq.M".  More  than  half  of  the  population  (about 
54,000)  are  in  the  four  towns,  Douglas,  Ramsey,  Castletown,  and 
Peel.  The  central  part  of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  beautifully 
diversified ;  streams,  flowing  through  narrow  leafy  glens,  with  pre- 
cipitous sides,  form  numberless  cascades.  The  whole  island, 
however,  has  become  practically  one  large  playground  for  the  opera- 
tives of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire ;  and  their  tastes  have  been  so 
extensively  catered  for,  by  the  erection  of  dancing  saloons  and  the 
like  at  every  point  of  interest ,  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
enjoyment  of  the  scenery  for  its  own  sake.  The  hilly  region  ends 
with  the  valley  of  the  Sfdby^  to  theN.  of  which  is  a  plain,  unbroken 
except  by  low  sand-hills,  and  including  the  Curraghy  once  a  bog  in 
which  the  fossil  elk  has  been  found.  The  highest  point  is  Snaefell 
(2034  ft.),  the  top  of  which  commands  a  view  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland.  On  the  S.  coast  are  many  fine  precipitous  cliffs.  The 
water  is  everywhere  clear,  and  the  smooth  sandy  shores  afford  safe 
and  pleasant  bathing.  Good  fishing  is  plentiful  both  in  the  rivers 
(trout)  and  the  sea  (mackarel,  etc.). 

History.  The  early  history  of  the  island  is  so  mythical  as  to  have 
little  value,  especially  as  there  is  no  ancient  Manx  literature.  Its  hero, 
Mannonan  Mae-ff-Lheir  (son  of  Lear),  warrior,  legislator,  merchant,  and 
magician,  is  said  to  have  been  slain  by  St.  Patrick,  who  converted  the 
Manx  to  Christianity  (5th  cent.).  After  this  the  island  is  supposed  to 
have  been  under  the  sway  of  a  long  series  of  Welsh  princes,  and  from 
the  10th  to  the  18th  cent,  it  had  Scandinavian  rulers,  many  of  the  local 
names  being  evidently  of  Norse  origin.  In  1268  Alexander  III.  of  Scot- 
land subdued  the  island;  but  the  Manx  were  so  oppressed  by  the  Scots, 
that  by  their  desire  Edward  I.  took  it  under  his  protection.  Among  the 
numerous  subsequent  rulers,  or  ^Eings\  were  William  Montacute,  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  Sir  William  Scroop,  and  Earl  Percy  (1899).  In  1406  Henry  IV. 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Sir  John  Stanley,  and  it  remained  with  the  Derby 
family  till  181S,  when  the  royal  rights  were  purchased  of  the  Duke  of  Athole, 
a  descendant  of  the  seventh  earl,  for  416,000/. 

The  political  constitution  of  the  island,  said  to  be  the  oldest  In 
Europe,  is  unique.  The  government  is  vested  in  the  Lieutenant  Governor^ 
appointed  by  the  Crown;  the  Executive  Councily  including  the  two  *Deem- 
sters'  (judges),  the  Clerk  of  the  BOII0,  the  Receiver-General,  the  Bishop, 
the  Archdeacon,  and  the  Vicar-Oeneral ;  and  the  ffouae  of  Keys^  consisting 
of  24  members  elected  by  male  or  female  owners  and  male  occupiers. 
These  three  together  constitute  the  Court  of  Tynwald  (see  p.  343).  Acts 
of  the  British  Parliament  do  not  extend  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  unless  it  is 
specially  named;  and  it  is  exempt  from  all  imperial  taxation.  The  island 
is  divided  for  civil  jurisdiction  into  two  districts,  and  each  of  these  into 
three  *Sheadings\  The  first  part  of  the  title  of  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Man  is  derived  from  the  'Sudreys'  (the  Hebrides),  once  included  in  the 
see.  —  The  Manx  language,  resembling  Gaelic,  is  fast  dying  out. 

A  good  general  view  of  the  coast  is  afforded  by  a  trip  round  the  is- 
land in  one  of  the  large  steamers  which  leave  Douglas  once  or  twice  a 
week  during  the  summer,  calling  at  Bamsey  and  making  the  circuit  of 
about  80  M.   in  6  hours  (fares  3#.,  2«.).  —  Living  In  the  Isle  of  Man  is 
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cheap  u  compared  with  fashionable  resortfl  In  the  S.  The  leading  hotels 
at  Douglas,  Ramsey,  etc.,  are  good;  hut  many  of  the  so-called  hotels  ftt 
the  smaller  points  of  interest  are  merely  wooden  barracks  adapted  only 
for  the  refreshment  of  the  passing  traveller.  —  Man  is  famous  for  a  breed 
of  tailless  cats.  —  The  best  guide  to  the  island  is  Broim^s  Gsle  of  Han 
Times  Office,  Douglas).  < 

Donglas.  —  Hotels.  *Fort  Anne,  in  a  commanding  situation  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  bay;  VillierS)  a  large  house  close  to  the  pier;  Psveril, 
Grand,  Granville,  Regent  (EL.  A  A.  3s.  Cd.),  Atholb,  Central,  all  on 
the  Esplanade:  Gastlk  Mona.  —  Innumerable  Boarding  Sovtu  facing 
the  sea  (from  os.  per  day). 

Coach  frequently  in  summer  to  Port  Erin  (return-fare  6*.).  Excursion 
Brakes  to  Laxep^  Ramsep,  etc.  —  Taehts  for  saUing  excursions.  —  Two 
Theatres.  —  Belletms  Gardens.  —  Victoria  Baths.  —  Tramteaif  round  the 
bay  (2d.). 

Douglas,  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  18,000  Inhab.,  lies  on 
a  fine  bay,  with  a  Tower  of  Refuge  in  the  middle  of  it  Handsome 
new  streets  have  displaced  most  of  the  old  town ,  and  a  fine  Pro- 
menade skirts  the  shore.  The  Victoria  Pier  U  1400  ft.  long,  the  Iron 
Pier  (adm.  Id.)  1000  ft.,  and  the  Bed  Pier  540  ft.  The  thxee  hnge 
Dancing  Pavilions  at  Derby  Castle,  Falcon  Cliff,  and  the  Palace,  of 
iron  and  glass,  are  conspicuons  features.  The  CasUe  Mona  Hotel  was 
formerly  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Athole  (see  p.  341).  Port 
SkilUon^  at  the  foot  of  Douglas  Head ,  reached  by  ferry  across  the 
harbour  (Id.),  has  excellent  open-air  bathing  for  gentlemen.  At 
Government  House  is  a  small  Collection  of  Local  Antiquities. 

Walks.  Among  the  most  interesting  points  near  Douglas  are  Douglas 
Head  (view),  the  8.  arm  of  the  bay;  the  If^unnery^  a  modem  but  very 
picturesque  mansion,  on  an  ancient  foundation  (reached  by  crossing  the 
bridge  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  and  turning  to  the  right)  •,  Port  Soderick^ 
S  M.  to  the  S.;  and  (i^/s  M.)  Braddan^  with  its  old  and  new  churches 
and  Runic  monuments. 

Longer  Excursions.  A  good  glance  at  the  inland  scenery  is  obtained 
by  driving  along  the  *Long  Road'  and  the  *Short  Road*,  together  40  M. 
in  length  (excursion-brakes ,  2».  6d.-4«.  each  pers. ;  6-7  hrs.).  The  route 
leads  by  Braddan  (see  above),  St.  Trinian''s  ruined  chapel,  and  Ored>a  to 
(8  M.)  Ballaeraine^  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  ascend  Glen  Mooar^ 
passing  the  entrance  to  (10  M.)  QUn  Belen  (p.  344).  To  the  left  is  the  Spooyt 
Vane  Waterfall.  15  M.  Kir\  Michael  (p.  344);  16  M.  Bishop scourt  (the 
episcopal  palace,  mostly  rebuilt  by  Bishop  Wilson);  18  M.  Ballaugh 
(p.  344);  21  M.  suXby  (p.  344),  1  eyond  which,  to  the  right,  are  Lezayre 
Church  and  Ballakillingan  and  Milntown  Parks^  at  the  foot  of  Skyhill.  We 
then  reach  (24  M.)  Ramsey^  where  a  stay  of  1-2  hrs.  gives  time  for  a  visit 
to  the  (1  M.)  Albert  Tower  (viewl.  In  returning  by  the  'Short  Road\  we 
skirt  Slieu  Lewaigue  and  pass  (4  M.)  Ballaglass  ^  the  (6  M.)  Dhoon  Olens 
(adm.  4(f.)i  aJ^d  ^Va  M.)  Laxey,  a  thriving  mining-village  with  2000  inhab., 
in  a  beautiful  glen.  Its  ^Mining  Wheel',  72V2  ft.  in  diameter  (view  from 
the  top;  fee  3(f.)i  l8  on©  of  the  'Lions'  of  the  island.  We  then  pass  Onchan^ 
with  its  curious  church  and  monuments,  and  descend  rapidly  into  (16  H.) 
Douglas.  —  Excursion-Brakes  also  ply  direct  to  (7^/2  M.)  Laxey  (see  above ; 
fare  Is.,  return-fare  Is.  6<f.).  —  Perhaps  the  finest  route  from  Douglas 
to  Ramsey  is  by  the  so-called  '■Mountains  Drive'  (18  M.),  crossing  the 
shoulder  of  Snaefell  (p.  341),  an  ascent  of  which  may  be  combined  with 
this  route,  and  descending  through  Svlby  Glen  (p.  844)  to  SuUnj^  where  it 
joins  the  above-mentioned  route.  —  The  following  round  is  recommended 
to  the  moderate  walker :  walk  from  Douglas  via  Braddan  (see  above)  to 
^Va  M.)  Union  Mills  (p.  343);  train  to  St.  Johns's  (p.  343);  visit  Glen  Helen 
\  344;  there  and  back  6  M.),   and  'go  on  to  (4  M.)  Glen  Meay  (p.  344) 
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ftnd  (SVs  ^0  P^*^  (P«  3^)'  —  Other  excursions  may  be  made  to  CcuiUtown 
(see  below) ,  Port  Erin  (coach,  see  p.  342),  etc. 

Fkom  Douglas  Pobt  Erin,  16  M.,  railway  In  1  hi.  (fares  28. 
6d.,  1«.  4d.;  no  second  class).  —  3V2  M.  Fori  Soderick;  6V2  M. 
Santon;  9  M.  BaUasalla  (Rushen  Abbey  Hotel),  with  the  ruins  of 
Bushen  Abbey ,  founded  In  the  11th  century.  —  IOV2  M.  Castle- 
town (Oeorge,  Vniorij  both  tinpretending)  is  the  ancient  capital 
and  seat  of  government  of  the  Island.  The  chief  attraction  is  Castle 
Bushen,  formerly  the  palace  of  the  Kings  of  Man,  and  until  lately 
the  prison  of  the  island  (adm.  4d.). 

The  present  bnilding  oeenpies  the  site  of  a  castle  of  the  10th  cent., 
which  was  besieged  and  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Robert  Bruce  in 
1813.  Many  mysterious  stories  are  connected  with  some  of  its  unfrequented 
apartments.  The  keep,  banqu«tiBg-hall,  and  ehapel  formed  the  royal  resi- 
dence-, the  late  Rolls  Office  was  occupied  by  the  Derby  family.  The  glacis 
was  constructed  by  Card.  Wolsey  while  he  held  the  island  as  trustee 
for  one  of  the  Stanleys,  then  a  minor.  From  the  castle-tower,  Snowdon, 
Anglesey,  the  Mourne  Mountains,  and  parts  of  Cumberland  are  Tisible.  The 
clock  in  the  S.  tower  was  given  by  Queen  Elisabeth  and  is  still  going.  — 
In  the  market-place  are  an  antique  Sun  Dial  and  a  monument  to  Governor 
Smelt  (18SS).  kinff  WillianCt  CoUege^  an  excellent  school  of  over  200  boys, 
contains  a  collection  of  local  fossils.  Near  the  collM;e  is  Hango  Hill^  where 
William  Christian  (IlUam  Bhone)  was  executed  in  1602  as  a  traitor  to  the 
6  th  Earl  of  Derby  (then  King  of  the  Island).  —  Excursions  may  be  made 
to  Deriv  Haven^  on  the  curious  peninsula  of  Langness;  to  (IVz  M.)  MaUw 
Churchy  with  some  curious  relics  \  and  to  Rushen  Abbey  (see  above). 

11 1/2  M.  BaUabeg;  13  M.  Colby.  —  15  M.  Fori  8t.  Mary  (Ollflf 
Hotel),  a  pleasant  little  seaport,  now  aspiring  to  he  a  seaside  resort. 

Walkers  are  advised  to  quit  the  train  here  and  go  by  the  Cha$tni  to 
Port  Erin  (2-2V8  hrs.).  We  follow  the  road  (soon  becoming  a  cart-track) 
which  leads  to  the  right,  opposite  the  Cumberland  Inn,  near  the  harbour. 
6  min.  Fistard.  At  (7  min.)  a  gate  the  track  bends  to  the  right;  0  min.  Gate ; 
4  min.  Gate,  beyond  which  is  the  house  where  we  pay  (2d.)  for  admission 
to  the  enclosure  containing  the  *01uums,  fissures  resembling  those  men- 
tioned at  p.  211.  We  now  follow  the  cliffs  as  closely  as  possible  to  (1  M.) 
^Spanish  Head,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  Calf  of  Han.  From  Spanish 
Head  we  can  either  keep  on  round  the  coast,  or  shorten  the  walk  by 
striking  inland  to  Cregneesh  and  foUovnng  a  track  across  the  Mull  Hills 
to  (1  M.)  Port  Erin  (see  below). 

16  M.  Port  Erin  (^UdaWs;  Falcon's  Nest;  lodgings),  a  very  pic- 
turesque little  watering-place ,  at  the  head  of  a  narrow  and  deep 
bay ,  the  month  of  which  is  partly  protected  by  the  striking  ruins 
of  a  huge  breakwater,  destroyed  by  a  storm.  The  N.  arm  of  the  hay 
is  formed  by  the  lofty  *Bradda  Head,  surmounted  by  a  view-tower. 

Port  Erin  and  Port  St.  Mary  are  good  starting-points  for  visits  by 
boat  (experienced  boatman  necessary)  to  some  of  the  grandest  coast  scenery, 
the  Calf  of  Man^  the  Chickens  Lighthouse,  etc. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Pbbl,  12  M.,  railway  in  ^/i  hr.  (fares  is. 
lOd.,  1*.).  —  2V2  M.  Union  Mills,  1  M.  from  Braddan  (p.  342); 
672  M.  Crosby.  To  the  right,  at  the  foot  of  Oreeba,  lies  8t.  Trinian's 
(p.  342).  —  9  M.  St.  John's ,  where  our  line  diverges  to  the  left 
from  that  to  Ramsey  (carriages  sometimes  changed).  A  little  to 
the  right  (N.)  of  the  station  is  the  Tynwald  Hill,  a  circular  mound 
thrown  up  in  very  remote  times  for  legislative  meetings ;  and  here 
all  new  Manx  laws  are  promulgated  on  July  5th. 
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About  2  M.  to  the  V,  of  St.  John's  (eomp.  p.  3^  i«  the  entrsnee 
(SteUs  Cottage  Hotel,  D.  is.  6d.)  to  *01en  Helen  (adm.  Bd.),  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  valleys  in  the  island,  with  the  (1  M.)  Bhmast  FalU,  —  In 
the  opposite  direction  lies  (4  M.)  OUn  Meoy  (adm.  4d.),  another  small 
glen  with  a  waterfall,  opening  to  the  sea,  whence  we  may  go  on  to  (3  M.) 
PhI  (comp.  p.  342). 

12  M.  Feel  (Creg  Malin,  on  the  shore:  Peel  Castle)  is  a  small 
town  at  the  month  of  the  Neb^  with  4000  liihab.,  engaged  in 
fishing,  hoat-building,  and  net,  sail,  and  rope-making. 

Peel  Castle  (adm.  3d.),  dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the 
15th  cent.,  is  a  pictureaque  rain ,  to  which  much  historic  and  legendary 
interest  attaches.  It  lie<)  on  St.  Patriek^s  Isle,  connected  with  the  main- 
land by  a  causeway  (ferry  across  the  harbour  Id.).  ^Fenella's  Tower*  is 
pointed  out  as  the  seene  of  Fenella's  escape  in  Scott's  *PeTeril  of  the  Peak\ 
The  Rotttid  2\>tr«r  (50  ft.  high)  in  the  centre  of  the  enclosure  is  of  uncer- 
tain origin.  The  oldest  part  of  the  ruined  CathsdrcU,  also  within  the 
castle  enclosure,  is  the  choir  (1226-47). 

On  the  White  Strand  (1  M.  to  the  W.)  fossil  pebbles  are  found.  On 
Peet  Hill  (450  ft.),  a  high  tower,  termed  Ccrrin's  Folly ^  was  built  by  a 
Konconformist  of  that  name,  as  a  burial-plaee ;  it  affords  a  good  general 
view  of  the  town  and  castle. 

Fbom  Douglas  to  Ramsey,  26  M.,  railway  in  V/^-^^U  ^*  par^s 
3«.  6d.,  2s.  2d.).  From  Douglas  to  (9  M.)  SU  John's,  see  p.  343. 
11  M.  Poortown ;  12  M.  St.  Germaina.  —  16  M.  Kirk  Michael  (Mitre ; 
Northern  Railway) ,  the  churchyard  of  which  contains  several  in- 
teresting Runic  monuments.  A  little  farther  on  Bishopscourt 
(p.  342)  is  passed  on  the  right.  —  19  M.  Ballaugh ,  near  the 
Curragh  (p.  341).  —  21  M.  Sulby  Qlen  (Hotel). 

This  is  the  best  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  ^Bulby  Glen,  a  wider  and 
more  open  valley  than  most  of  the  Manx  glen-o,  somewhat  recalling  parts 
of  the  Highlands.  A  walk  of  3Vs  M.  from  the  station  along  the  road 
through  the  valley  brings  us  to  the  Tholt^e-  Will  Hotel,  in  the  grounds  of  which 
(adm.  id.)  are  the  Alt  and  the  ThoU  e-Will  Falls  (the  latter  insignificant). 
Tholt  e-WiU  lies  near  the  N.W.  base  of  Snaefell  (p.  341),  which  may  be 
easily  ascended  hence.  —  From  this  point  we  may  reach  Bamsey  via  Olen 
Auldyn,  to  the  If.E.  of  Snaefell. 

22  M.  Sulby  Bridge;  24  M.  Lezayre.  —  26  M.  Bamsey  {Queen's, 
Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  Esplanade ;  Mitre ,  in  the  town ; 
Old  Swan,  unpretending;  lodgings),  a  small  town  with  4600  inhab., 
is  situated  on  the  N.E.  coast  of  the  island,  in  the  middle  of  a  still 
finer  bay  than  that  of  Douglas.  The  sandy  beach  affords  excellent 
bathing,  and  there  are  a  Promenade  and  a  Pier,  2200  ft.  long. 

The  environs  are  pretty,  and  pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  to  (1  M.) 
the  Albert  Tower,  and  to  (IVa  hr.)  North  Barrule  (1850  ft.),  and  thence 
along  the  ridge  to  (4  M.)  Snaefell  (p.  841).  To  the  8.  of  the  town  the  shore 
is  rocky,  and  at  low  tide  we  may  follow  it  to  Port  Lewcngue  (pronounced 
leayue)  and  other  rocky  little  creeks  at  the  foot  of  Maughold  Head.  On 
the  hill  is  KirJt  Maughold,  with  a  very  curious  church  and  monuments. 
One  of  the  favourite  excursions  is  that  to  Sulhy  Olen  (see  above),  with 
which  may  be  combined  Olen  Auldyn  (see  above).  —  The  Bdllaglais  Falls 
and  Ballvre  Olen  are  also  picturesque.  —  On  a  drive  to  (71/2  M.)  the  Point 
of  Ayre,  the  N.  extremity  of  the  island  (fine  sea  view),  we  pass  (4V«  M.) 
Kirk  Bride.  The  return  may  be  made  by  Andreas,  with  a  very  lofty 
church-tower  and  some  Runic  monuments.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the 
village  is  the  old  fort  of  Ballaehurry,  a  grassy  mound  of  unknown  date. 
-  Beyond  the  Point  of  Ayre,  the  coast  is  lined  with  high  sandy  *Broughs', 
Mch  extend  far  down  the  W.  side  of  the  island. 
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44.  From  Liverpool  to  London. 


The  trftyeller  from  Liyerpool  to  London  haa  a  choice  of  the  lines  of 
four  different  companies.  The  most  direct  route  is  by  the  London  &  North 
W€9tem  Rmltoay  to  Enston  Square,  via  Crewe  and  Bugby.  The  route  of 
the  Midland  Railuay  (to  St.  Panoras)  passes  Matlock,  Derby,  Leicester,  and 
Bedford,  traversing  the  beautiful  Derbyshire  Peak  (B.  45).  The  trains  of 
the  Great  Northern  Raihea^f  to  King's  Cross,  run  by  Manchester,  Shef- 
field, Betford,  Orantham,  and  Peterborough.  The  Cfreai  Western  Railway 
to  Paddington  passes  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham,  Warwick  (Strat- 
ford-on-Avon),  and  Oxford.  The  fares  are  the  same  on  all  the  lines  (29s., 
21s.  9d.,  16s.  6d.-,  no  second  class  on  the  Midland  Bailway).  The  time 
occupied  by  the  fast  trains  (4i/»*5  hrs.)  is  about  the  same  on  each  route. 
Drawing-room  carriages  are  attached  to  the  principal  day-expresses  (no  extra 
charge),  and  sleeping-cars  to  the  night-trains  (berth  &^  extra).  On  ar- 
rival passengers  need  not  leave  the  latter  until  convenient.  —  The  jour- 
ney may  be  broken  at  any  of  the  intermediate  stopping-places.  Luncheon- 
baskets  may  be  obtained  at  the  London  and  other  chief  stations;  and 
hot  luncheons  may  be  ordered  in  advance  through  the  guard  (charge  8«., 
including  wine  or  beer). 

a.  From  Liverpool  to  London  Yi&  Crewe  and  Bngby. 

202  M.  London  A  I^orth  Western  Bailway  (Stuton  Square)  in  d'/a-T 
hrs.  (fares,  see  above).  Passengers  leaving  London  by  the  7.15  a.m.  express 
reach  Liverpool  in  time  for  the  American  steamers  starting  in  the  afternoon. 

The  train  starts  at  Lime  Street  Station  (p.  323)  and  passes 
through  deep  cuttings  in  the  red  sandstone.  1  M".  EdgeMU;  li/2  M. 
Wavtrtree,  with  the  lofty  campanile  of  its  church  to  the  right.  The 
large  church  at  Sefton  Park  (p.  328)  is  visible  on  the  same  side. 
From  (4  M.)ilWcrton  a  branch-line  diverges  to  Qarston^  a  town  on 
the  Mersey  with  7840  inhabitants.  Beyond  (8V2  M.)  Diiton,  junc- 
tion of  a  line  to  Warrington  (p.  332),  the  train  crosses  the  Mersey 
by  a  long  iron  viaduct.  16  M.  Runcorn  (p.  332);  18  M.  Sutton 
Weaver.  We  now  cross  the  Weaver,  From  22  M.  Acton  Bridge,  on 
the  main  L.N.W.  line,  a  branch  diverges  to  (41/2  M.)  Norihwich 
(p.  277). 

We  now  traverse  the  fertile  district  which  produces  the  famous 
Cheshire  cheese.  Beyond  (32  M.)  Hartford  the  line  passes  through 
the  smiling  Vale  Royal,  watered  by  the  Weaver.  To  the  right 
is  the  manor-house  of  Vale  Royal,  the  seat  of  Lord  Delamere.  The 
hills  of  Wales  are  visible  to  the  right. 

43^2  M.  Crewe  (*Crewe  Arms,  connected  with  the  station  by  a 
covered  passage;  Royal;  Railway  Rfmt  Rooms),  a  town  of  24,375 
inhab.,  is  the  seat  of  the  railway-works  of  the  L.N.W.R.,  which 
employ  7000  men.  A  Public  Park  was  opened  in  1888.  Crewe  is  also 
an  important  railway-junction,  500  trains  passing  through  it  daily. 

Crewe  Hall,  a  modern  Elizabethan  mansion,  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
original  building  by  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  burned  down  in  1866. 

Froh  Crews  to  Ghsstsr,  31  M.,  railway  in  i/a-i  hr.  (fares  8«.  8(l.,3«., 
is.  9d.),  9  M.  Beeaton  Castle  (Tollemache  Arms),  see  p.  276.  —  31  M. 
Chester,  see  p.  269. 

From  Crewe  to  Stoke-upon-Trent,  15  M.,  railway  in  »/«-'/«  !»'•  (fares 
2s.  6d.,  Is.  ild.,  is.  3d.).  This  line  takes  us  into  the  heart  of  the  Pot- 
teries, a  busy  manufacturing  district  in  the  K.W.  of  Staffordshire,  where 
the  celebrated  English  earthenware  and  porcelain  are  made.  This  district 
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occapies  the  upper  TftUey  of  the  Tr9»t  for  &  distance  of  about  10  M.,  and 
is  rich  in  iron  and  coal ;  but  most  of  the  clay  and  other  materials  used 
in  the  manafactare  of  pottery  is  brought  f^om  a  distance.  The  towns 
and  villages  it  contains  have  gradually  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  district  may  now  almost  be  described  as  one  large  and  scattered 
town,  with  upwards  of  900,000  inhabitants.  In  every  direction  rise  chim- 
neys, furnaces,  warehouses,  and  drying-houses.  The  importance  of  this 
industry  is  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  Joiiah  Wtdgwood 
(1730-1795),  a  native  of  Burslem  (see  below),  who  established  his  works  at 
the  village  of  Etruria,  1V«  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Stoke  (see  below).  Mint<m 
and  Copeland  also  did  much  to  promote  this  industry. 

Btoke-upon-Trent  (*Railway;  WhtaUheaf;  Rail.  Refr9$hmt.  Rooms)^  a 
town  with  19,263  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  busy  district  known  as  the 
Potteries  (see  above).  In  front  of  the  large  station  are  statues  of  Wedg- 
wood (d.  1795)  and  MMon  (d.  1836;  see  above).  A  visit  should  be  paid 
to  the  show-rooms  of  Hinton  or  Copeland.  —  At  AttrsJsm,  to  the  «.  of 
Stoke,  is  the  Wedgwood  Inttitute^  containing  a  school  of  art  and  a  museum ; 
it  is  elaborately  adorned  with  porcelain  plaques  and  frieees. 

Fkom  Crbwb  to  Whitchurch,  13  M.,  railway  in  2(M0  min.  0s.  6d., 
is.  9d.,  is.  2d.).  —  9  U.  Nantwieh  (7490  inhab.).  13  M.  WhiUhwreh^  see  p.  268. 

From  Crewe  to  Manchester^  see  p.  340. 

On  leading  Crewe  we  have  a  view  of  the  tower  of  Crewe  Hall 
(p.  345),  among  trees,  to  the  left.  Beyond  (52Y2  M.)  Madeley 
we  cross  tbeline  from  Wellington  to  Newcastle-under-Lymey  a  town 
witb  16,000  inbab.,  in  the  Potteries  (see  above),  —  63  V2  M.  Norton 
Bridge  (Railway  Hotel),  junction  of  a  line  to  Stone  and  Stoke  (comp. 
p.  840).  —  We  now  pass  Stafford  Castle  (see  below)  on  the  right. 

68 V2  M.  Stafford  (North  Western]  Swan;  Vine,-  Bail, Refreshmt, 
Eootm),  the  county-town  of  Staffordshire,  with  19,980  inhab.,  situ- 
ated on  the  Sow,  3  M.  above  Its  junction  with  the  Trent.  It  carries 
on  an  extensive  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Near  the  station, 
but  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  St.  Mary's  Church,  a  handsome 
cruciform  edifice,  with  an  octangular  tower  and  a  late-Norman  nave 
(1189).  It  contains  a  few  old  monuments.  Close  by,  at  the  comer 
of  Greengate,  is  the  picturesque  old  High  House.  Nearly  opposite 
the  High  House  is  St,  Chad's ,  a  restored  Norman  church.  The 
Museum,  in  Eastgate,  contains  a  collection  of  old  books  and  MSS., 
presented  by  Mrs.  Salt.  Jzaak  Walton  (1593-1683)  was  a  native  of 
Stafford,  and  a  walk  on  the  river-side,  near  the  station,  bears  his 
name. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town,  on  the  Newport  Road  (pass- 
ing the  back  of  the  station),  is  Stafford  Oaatle,  a  square  building  with 
towers  at  the  comers,  finely  situated  on  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
view.  It  belongs  to  Lord  Stafford,  but  is  now  untenanted,  except  by  the 
keeper  Cvisitors  admitted).    Part  of  the  old  Xorman  keep  is  extent. 

From  Staffobd  to  Shrewsbury,  29  M.,  railway  in  '/»"1V<  ^''  (fares 
bs.  2<f.,  3«.  9d.,  2«.  &/id.).  Near  (11  M.)  Newport  (Shakespeare),  with  a  fine 
15th  cent,  church,  are  Aqualate  Hall,  with  a  small  lake,  and  Chetwynd 
Park.  —  19  M.   Wellington,  and   thence  to  (29  M.)  Shrewshury,  see  p.  262. 

From  Stafford  to  Uttoxkteb,  15  M.,  railway  in  »/4  hr.  (fares  2«., 
is.  8d.,  is.  Sd.).  Kear  (51/2  M.)  Jngestre  is  Ingestre  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  At  (11  M.)  Chartley  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  of 
that  name  and  another  fine  park.  At  Chartley  Hall  is  shown  a  room  in 
which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  imprisoned  for  some  time.  —  15  M. 
Uttoxeter  (White  Hart;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  pronounced  Uxeter,  is  a 
pleasant  little  town  of  4700  inhab.,  on  the  railway  from  Stoke  (see  above)  to 
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Derby  (p.  S60).  It  was  at  Uttozeter  market  thai  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's 
father  kept  the  book-stall ,  at  which  his  son  on  one  occasion  refused  to 
take  his  place.  The  penance  he  in  after-life  imposed  upon  himself  for 
his  disobedience  is  well  known.  Entering  the  market  at  the  time  of 
high  business  he  stood  for  an  hour  in  the  rain,  with  his  head  bare,  in 
front  of  the  stall  which  had  once  been  his  father*s.  —  Near  ^{<on,  on  the 
railway  to  Hacclesfleld,  71/2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Uttoxeter,  is  *Alton  Towers, 
the  picturesque  Mat  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  Its  splendid  collections 
have  been  to  a  great  extent  dispersed  and  the  house  is  seldom  shown; 
but  the  beautiful  grounds  (adm.  Is.)  well  deserve  a  visit.  —  Leek  (George), 
another  station  on  the  same  railway,  has  a  fine  church  and  an  art-gallery. 
Kear  it  are  the  rains  of  IHmttaeret$e  Atbey.  incorporated  in  a  farm-house. 
Fboic  Stavfobd  to  Wolvbbhahpton,  15  U.,  railway  in  26-40  minutes. 
Wolverhamptony  and  thence  to  Birmingham,  see  pp.  259,  2ti0. 

Beyond  Stafford  the  line  tarns  to  the  left  (E.).  To  the  left  lie 
Ingestre  Hall  and  Park  (p.  346).  From  (76  M.)  Colwich  (Stafford 
Arms),  with  a  Dec.  church  (to  the  right),  a  line  runs  N.W.  to 
Stone,  where  it  unites  with  the  line  from  Norton  Bridge  to  Stoke 
(see  p.  346).  This  is  sometimes  used  as  an  alternative  route  by 
the  Manchester  express-trains.  Ahout  1  M.  to  the  E.  is  Shitghorough 
Park,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Lichfield  and  birthplace  of  Anson 
(1697-1762),  the  voyager.  Wolseley  Hall  and  Park  are  also  visible 
to  the  right.  The  train  follows  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Trent.  — 
From  (79  M.)  Rugeley  Junction  a  branch  runs  to  Rugeley  (Shrews- 
bury Arms),  the  square  church-towers  of  which  are  seen  to  the  right, 
and  Walsall  (p.  269).  Near  (81  M.)  Armitage  we  leave  the  Trent, 
which  here  turns  to  the  N.  To  the  right  are  Beaudesert  Parky  the 
seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  the  hilly  district  called  Can- 
*nock  Chasey  formerly  a  royal  forest,  and  now  an  important  mining 
region  (coal  and  iron).  As  we  approach  Lichfield  we  have  a  view 
of  its  graceful  cathedral-spires  to  the  right.  The  L.N.W.  Trent 
Valley  Station  is  IV2  M.  from  the  town  (omn.  6d.)- 

86  M.  Lichfield  (^Oeorge,  the  scene  of  Farquhar's  *Bcaux'  Stra- 
tagem', St.  John  St.,  R.  &  A.  45.;  Swan;  Anglesey ,  unpretending), 
pleasantly  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Trent,  is  a  small  town  with 
8360inhab.,  a  fine  cathedral,  and  many  interesting  associations 
with  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  horn  here  in  1709. 

The  name  of  Lichfield  is  probably  derived  from  the  A.  S.  Ueeian,  to 
irrigate ,  and  refers  to  its  well-watered  situation.  The  chief  industry  of 
the  town  is  brewing.  According  to  Johnson  the  citizens  of  Lichfield  'are 
the  most  sober,  decent  people  in  England,  are  the  genteelest  in  proportion 
to  their  wealth,  and  speak  the  purest  English'. 

The  house  in  which  Johnson  was  horn  is  at  the  comer  of  the 
Market  Place  (reached  from  St.  John  St.  by  Bore  Street ,  opposite 
the  Clock  Tower)  and  Sadler  Street ,  and  is  recognisahle  by  the 
three  wooden  pillars  in  front.  Opposite  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary, 
with  a  tall  spire,  the  register  of  which  contains  an  entry  of  John- 
son^s  baptism.  The  market-place  contains  a  colossal  Statue  ofJohn- 
8onj  erected  in  1838,  with  bas-reliefs  of  scenes  from  his  life  on  the 
pedestal.  Johnson^s  father  and  mother  are  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  where  their  tombs  are  marked 
hy  epitaphs  composed  by  their  son  (in  the  central  aisle).    The  free 
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Orammar  School,  attended  by  Johnson,  Addison,  and  Ganlck,  was 
rebnllt  about  1860.  The  old  Three  Crowns  Irm,  In  the  market- 
place, entertained  Johnson  and  Boswell  when  they  visited  Lioli- 
fleld  In  1776,  and  it  was  the  scene  of  the  'comfortable  snpper' 
after  which  the  sage  uttered  the  above  encomium  on  his  native  place. 

The  *Cafhedral,  a  building  of  red  sandstone,  dedicated  to 
St.  Chad  (d.  672),  the  patron-saint  of  Lichfield,  and  situated 
in  a  small  but  picturesque  close  at  the  N.  end  of  the  main  line 
of  streets,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-14th  centuries. 

The  diocese  of  Lichfield  was  formerly  of  immense  sise,  liaving  been 
at  first  conterminous  with  the  kingdom  of  Uereia,  and  no  fewer  than 
twelve  other  modem  seta  once  lay  wholly  or  in  part  within  its  borders. 
At  the  end  of  the  eighth  centnry  the  bishop  of  Lichfield  bore  for  a  short 
time  the  archiepiscopal  title.  —  The  first  cathedral,  built  in  tbeTth  cent., 
was  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  present  church  of  St.  Chad  (p.  849);  but  the 
earliest  building  on  the  present  site  was  a  Kormaa  church  diuting  from 
about  1100.  The  oldest  part  of  the  existing  building  is  the  lower  part 
of  the  W.  half  of  the  choir,  erected  about  1200;  the  transepts  followed 
in  1220-40;  the  nave  dates  from  about  l!%0,  and  the  W.  front  from  about 
1280:  while  the  lady-chapel  and  presbytery  belong  to  the  beginning  of 
the  14th  century.  The  cathedral-close  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall 
and  moat,  and  in  1643  the  cathedral  was  defended  against  the  Puritans, 
who  battered  down  the  central  tower  and  demolished  many  carvings 
monuments,  and  windows.    It  was,  however,  soon  restored. 

Lichfield  Cathedral  is  sometimes  styled  the 'Queen  of  English  Hansters", 
and  though  surpassed  by  other  cathedrals  in  age,  size,  grandeur  of  site,  and 
elaborate  decoration,  it  has  yet  a  good  claim  to  the  title  in  the  exquisite 
symmetry,  proportion,  and  picturesqueness  of  its  general  effect.  The  most 
conspicuous  external  features  are  the  three  beautiful  spires  and  the  fine 
W.  facade.  The  central  steeple  (by  Wren)  is  260  ft.,  and  those  at  the  W, 
end  each  190  ft.  high.  The  *  W,  Facade,  dating  from  about  1280,  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  and  harmonious  in  England;  and  it  has  an  advantage 
over  such  a  front  as  that  of  Peterborough  (p.  3i32)  in  its  organic  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  building.  It  is  covered  with  niches  for  about  100  star 
tues,  now  almost  all  filled  with  modem  figures.  The  door  of  the  K.  tran- 
sept is  a  fine  piece  of  E.E.  work.  —  The  main  dimensions  of  the 
cathedral  are:  length,  403  ft.;  width  of  nave,  65  ft.;  width  across  tran- 
septs, 149  ft.;  height,  00  ft.  The  daily  services  are  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 
We  enter  by  the  W.  portal. 

The  "Interior  (adm.  at  any  hour  of  the  day ;  no  fee)  is  worthy  of 
the  exterior;  its  proportions  are  very  harmonious  and  pleasing,  while 
the  red  hue  of  the  stone  gives  an  impression  of  great  richness  and 
warmth.  The  Nave  is  in  the  early-Dec.  style,  with  a  beautiful  triforium. 
The  aisles  are  unusually  narrow.  Most  of  the  ancient  monuments  have 
been  destroyed,  but  many  of  the  modem  ones  are  interesting ,  such  as 
those  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  Johnson,  and  Garrick.  The  last 
is  provided  with  an  epitaph  by  Johnson.  In  the  N.  aisle  is  a  monument 
erected  by  Mist  Seward  (d.  1809)  to  her  parents,  with  an  inscription  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott  referring  to  the  poetess  herself.  The  Tbanbrpts  are  B.B., 
with  Perp.  insertions. 

The  *Choir,  which  deflects  palpably  towards  the  N. ,  was  erected 
about  1200;  but  the  E.  half,  forming  *the  Pfesbyterp  y  was  rebuilt  in 
1326,  while  the  clerestory  of  the  W.  part  was  also  altered.  The  junction 
of  the  E.E.  and  Dec.  styles  is  easily  distinguishable.  The  reredos  and  stalls 
were  designed  by  Seoit.  The  floor,  in  Minton  tiles,  represents  the  early 
history  of  the  diocese.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  S.  aisle  is  a  celebrated  monu- 
ment, the  *  Sleeping  Children  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  by  Chantrey;  and  at  the 
corresponding  place  in  the  N.  aisle  is  the  kneeling  figure  of  Bp.  Bydtr 
(d.  1836) ,  also  by  Chantrey.  —  At  the  E.  end  of  the  choir  is  the  Ladt 
Chapbi.,  built  about  1300,  and  terminating  in  a  polygonal  apse  (the  oi^ 
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Gothic  apse  in  an  English  cathedral).  The  ^Stained  Glass  Windows^  dating 
from  1530-44,  were  brought  in  1802  from  a  convent  near  Li^ge.  —  A  door 
in  the  N.  aisle  of  the  choir  opens  on  a  vestibule  leading  to  Uie  '^Chaptejee 
Housx,  an  octagonal  room^  with  a  ribbed  roof  supported  by  a  central 
shaft.  A  room  above  contains  the  diocesan  Library^  among  the  treasures 
of  which  are  an  illuminated  MS.  of  *Chaucer^8  Canterbury  Tales'  and 
a  Saxon  copy  of  the  Gospels  CSt.  Ghad^s  Gospels^;  not  later  than  700) 
—  In  the  Dsan's  Coubt,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  cathedral,  are  busts  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  Garrick,  by  WtstmacoU, 

_  The  Episcopal  Palace  is  on  tlie  N.  Bide  of  tlie  close,  and  on  the 
S.  is  a  Theological  College.  —  In  Beacon  St.,  opposite  the  Minster 
Pool,  is  the  Mtiseum,  containing  local  antiquities  and  a  few  paint- 
ings. At  the  S.  end  of  St.  John  St.,  1/2  M.  from  the  cathedial,  is 
8t.  John's  Hospital  J  a  curious  old  structure,  with  eight  large 
buttress-like  chimneys  and  a  chapel.  Near  this  is  the  City  Station, 
connected  by  a  loop-line  with  the  Trent  Valley  Station  (see  p.  347). 

Environs.  To  the  N.E.  of  Lichfield  lies  Stoice  Pool^  along  which  a 
pretty  walk  leads  to  atowe  and  the  ancient  church  of  8t.  Chad,  containing 
the  tomb  of  Lucy  Porter,  Johnson's  step-daughter.  —  Wall,  the  site  of  the 
Roman  Etoutum,  is  situated  2  M.  to  the  S.,  on  Watling  Street  (p.  866). 
Remains  of  ancient  earthworks  are  still  visible.  Another  Roman  road, 
named  Icknield  Street,  leads  from  Lichfield  towards  the  N.E. 

Fbom  Lighfikli>  to  Walsall,  13  M.,  railway  in  V*-*/*  br.  (fares  2t. 
Sd.,  is.  8<2.,  is.  id.).  This  line  traverses  a  busy  coal-mining  district. 
Stations  uninteresting.    13  M.  Walsall,  see  p.  269. 

Fbom  Lichfield  to  Dbbbt,  23VaM.,  railway  in  »/4  hr.  —  This  railway, 
which  is  the  K.  prolongation  of  the  line  just  described,  follows  the  general 
direction  of  the  Icknield  Street  (see  above). 

Beyond  Lichfield  the  train  passes  between  the  parks  of  Fisher^ 
wick  (left)  and  Tamhom  (right)  and  crosses  the  Tame.  From  (91 M.) 
Tamworth  (p.  188),  where  our  line  intersects  the  Midland  Railway 
from  Birmingham  to  Derby  (R.  23),  the  train  follows  the  direction 
of  the  Anker.  At  (98 Va  M.)  Atherstone  (Red  Lion),  in  the  Three 
Tuns  Inn,  Henry  of  Richmond  passed  the  night  before  the  Battle 
of  Bosworth  (1485),  the  field  of  which  lies  about  5  M.  to  the  N.E. 

104  M.  Nuneaton  (Newdegate  Arms ;  Bull;  Bail,  Befreshmt. 
Booms),  a  ribbon-making  town  of  8465  inhab. ,  with  an  old  Gothic 
church  and  the  remains  of  a  nunnery,  fitted  up  as  a  church. 

120 M.  Bugby,  and  thence  to  (202 M.) London,  see  pp.  252-249. 

h.  From  Liverpool  to  London  vi&  Bnxton  and  Derby. 

220  H.  Midland  Railway  in  5-6i/shrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  346).  There 
are  no  second-class  compartments  on  the  Midland  Railway,  but  the  third- 
class  carriages  are  well  fitted  up. 

From  Liverpool  to  (25  M.)  Qlazehrook,  see  p.  333.  The  London 
line  here  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Manchester.  At  (38  M.) 
Tiviot  Dale,  one  of  the  stations  of  Stockport  (p.  340),  our  line  is 
joined  by  the  direct  line  of  the  Midland  railway  from  Manchester 
(Central  Station)  to  London  (comp.  p.  340),  while  the  trains  from 
London  Road  come  in  at  (41  M.)  Bomilly.  Beyond  (42^/4  M.) 
Marple  we  enter  Derbyshire,  and  the  hills  of  the  Peak  District 
(R.  46)  become  visible  to  the  left,  at  some  distance. 

We  now  traverse  the  valley  of  the  Qoyt,  the  beauties  of  which 
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are  marred  by  factories.  At  C46V4M.)  New  Mills  we  obtain,  on  the 
loft,  a  distant  view  of  Kinder  Scout  (p.  370),  and  farther  on  we  pass 
the  conical  ChinUy  Chum  (1490  ft.).  The  L.N.W.  line  from  Man- 
chester to  Box  ton  here  rans  parallel  with  oars,  on  the  right  side 
of  the  valley.  Beyond  (513/4  M.)  Chapel- en-U-Frith  (King's  Arms), 
one  of  the  stariing-pointa  for  an  exploration  of  the  Peak  (eomp. 
p.  370),  the  line  passes  below  the  L.N.W.  Railway,  threads  the 
Doveholea  Tunnel,  1 V2  M.  long,  and  reaches  its  colminating  point 
(985  ft.)  at  (66V2  M.)  Peak  Forest  Station.  It  then  descends  rapidly, 
through  the  Great  Rocks  Dale,  to  (iK)  M.)  Millet's  Dale,  the  junc- 
tion of  a  short  branch  to  Buxton  (p.  370).  We  here  enter  the  roman- 
tic •  Valley  of  the  Wye^  and  the  scenery  between  this  point  and  Mat- 
lock is  the  most  attractive  on  the  line  (best  views  to  the  left).  Two 
tnnnels.  629/4  M.  Mortal  Dale,  exquisitely  situated  in  a  narrow 
part  of  the  valley.  Beyond  the  Longatone  Tunnel  the  valley  expands, 
and  the  train  quits  the  bank  of  the  river  for  a  little.  66 V2^*  Biike^ 
well  (p.  366).  The  train  now  penetrates  a  tunnel,  passing  Haddon 
Hall  (not  visible).  70  M.  Bowsley  (Peacock),  the  nearest  station 
for  Haddon  Hall  and  Chatsworth (see  p.  366}  omnibuses  la.).  Beyond 
Itowsley  the  Wye  flows  into  the  Derwent,  the  broad  valley  of  which, 
here  called  Darley  Dale,  we  now  follow.  721/4  M.  Darley.  Beyond 
(74^4  M.)  Matlock  Bridge  the  train  passes  through  the  High  Tor 
Tunnel  and  reaches  (75V2  M.)  Matlock  Bath  (see  p.  365). 

Beyond  Matlock  the  train  threads  another  long  tunnel.  76^4  M« 
Oom/brd  (•Greyhound,  plain,  R.  &  A.  3«.),  the  'cradle  of  the  cotton 
manufacture';  the  village  and  Willersley  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Arkwright  family,  lie  abont  Vs  ^*  ^^  ^^^  right.  It  was  here  that 
Richard  Arkwright  (p.  373)  built  his  first  cotton-mill  in  1770.  — 
Abont  IY2  M.  beyond  Cromford  our  line  is  Joined  on  the  right  by 
the  High  Peak  Railway,  for  mineral  traffic.  —  79 M.  Whatstandwell 
Bridge;  81  M.  Ambergate  (Hurt  Arms),  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Chesterfield  (p.  402)  and  Sheffield  (p.  359)  and  to  Mansfield  (p.  429). 
—  84  M.  Belper  (Lion),  a  small  hosiery  and  cotton  manufacturing 
town  with  11,000  Inhabitants.  —  86  M.  Duffield,  with  the  remains 
of  a  fine  Norman  castle  (11th  cent.),  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
(8V2  M.)  Wirksworth. 

We  now  quit  the  hilly  district  and  enter  the  wide  plain  of 
Central  England.  The  town  of  Derby  soons  come  into  sight  on  the 
right,  before  entering  the  station  of  which  we  cross  the  Derwent 
Canal  and  the  Derwent. 

91 V2M.  Derby.  —  Hotels.  «M xdlano,  at  the  Midland  Bailway  Station, 
1  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town  ^  ^St.  Jahks'b,  central,  R.  A  A*  4«. ; 
Rotal;  Bbll^  Wood's  Tempe&anob.  —  Rail.  RtfrUhmi.  Roomt. 

Tramways  run  from  the  centre  of  the  town  through  the  principal 

streets  to  the  Midktnd  Station  (fare  Id.)  on  the  £.,  to  the  Oreat  IT^rikem 

SkUion  on  the  N.W.,  and  to  various  other  points  in  the  suburbs. 

Cab  U,  per  mile}  from  the  Midland  Station  into  the  town  is.  Gd. 

Derby,  the  county-town  of  Derbyshire,  with  about  96,000  in- 

ab.,  lies  on  the  Derwent,  opposite  the  site  of  the  Roman  Derventio, 
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William  the  Conqueror  presented  the  town  and  its  environs  to  his 
natural  son,  *Peveril  of  the  Peak'5  hut  the  last  relics  of  the  castle  erected 
by  the  latter  are  said  to  have  disappeared  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1745  Derby  was  the  most  southerly  point  reached  by  Charles  Stuart 
and  his  Highlanders  in  their  attempted  march  to  London.  The  manu- 
facture of  silk,  hosiery,  elastic  fabrics,  cotton,  iron,  porcelain,  and 
ornaments  of  Derbyshire  spar  is  briskly  prosecuted  here.  The  extensive 
works  of  the  Midland  Railway  cover  230  acres  and  employ  10,000  men. 

StaitiLng  &om .  Victoria  St. ,  in  the  centre  of  the  town ,  we 
proceed  to  the  W.  through  the  Wardwick,  which  contains  the  new 
Museum  ^  Library  (adm.  10-4),  to  the  Fbiab  Gate,  the  broadest 
and  best -built  street  in  the  town.  Immediately  to  the  right  is 
8U  Werburgh"$  Churchy  where  we  turn  to  the  right  and  pass  through 
Cheapside  into  Sadler  GaUy  leading  to  the  Mabkbt  Place,  with 
the  Town  Hall,  The  Iron  Qate^  opposite  the  Town  Hall,  leads  N. 
to  AU  Bai&tB'  Church,  with  a  fine  Perp.  Tower  (175  ft.  high)  of 
the  16th  cent,  the  architectural  glory  of  the  town,  to  which  an  in- 
congruous body  has  been  added. 

The  interior  contains  monuments  by  Roubiliac,  Chantrey,  and  Nol- 
lekens^  an  almost  unique  wooden  effigy  of  an  abbot-,  a  curious  incised 
slab  with  the  figure  of  an  abbots  a  fine  iron  chancel-screen;  and  the 
monument  of  Be$»  of  Hardtoiek  (p.  402;  by  the  S.  wall).  Doles  of  bread 
are  distributed  here  and  at  St.  Werburgh^s  after  the  morning  service. 

A  little  farther  to  the  N.,  at  the  end  of  Queen  St,^  is  the  lofty 
tapering  spire  of  St.  Alkmund's  (206  ft.),  a  modern  edifice,  which 
is  adjoined  by  the  Rom.  Cath.  Church  of  St.  Mary,  by  Pugin  (good 
interior).  —  From  this  point  we  descend  Bridge  St.  to  the  right 
to  St.  Mary's  Bridge^  with  an  interesting  little  chapel  (14th  cent.). 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  through  Bridge  St  and  Queen  St., 
and  near  the  end  of  the  latter,  beyond  the  small  church  of  St.  Mi- 
chael, we  descend  to  the  left  for  a  glance  at  the  Old  Silk  MUl  (now 
a  laundry),  the  first  silk-mill  in  England,  erected  In  1718  on  an  Is- 
land in  the  Derwent  by  John  Lombe. 

The  Arboretum,  a  well  laid  out  park,  1^  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Mid- 
land  Station  (tramway  vi&  Osmaston  St.),  contains  a  curious  headless 
cross,  said  to  have  been  used  as  a  pay-table  between  the  townsmen  and 
peasants  during  the  plague  of  1665.  On  the  way  we  pasa  the  ivy-clad 
church  of  St.  Peter  (14th  cent.).  In  Osmaston  St.  are  the  '*S7iow  Rooms  of  the 
Derby  Crown  Porcelain  Co.  —  Derby  Qrammar  School  was  founded  in  1160. 

Samuel  Richardson  (1689-1761),  the  author  of  ^Clarissa  Harlowe';  Joseph 
ifright  (1734-179Ti  'Wright  of  Derby^),  the  painter;  and  Mutton  (d.  1815), 
the  topographer,  were  natives  of  Derby.  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin  wrote  many 
of  his  works  at  Derby,  and  died  here  in  1802. 

Derby  is  said  to  be  the  Stoniton  of  *Adam  Bede",  and  the  County  Hall 
in  St.  Mary's  (}ate  the  scene  of  poor  Hetty's  trial. 

Derby  is  a  very  convenient  starting-point  for  excursions  to  Chatsworth 
and  the  Peak  (eomp.  B.  46).  Among  the  most  interesting  points  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  are  KedUaton  Hall^  4  M.  to  the  N.W.,  with  a 
fine  park  and  a  collection  of  paintings  \  Chaddesden,  l^/s  M.  to  the  E.  \ 
Elvaston  Castle,  4  H.  to  the  S.E.;  and  DuffUld  (p.  860). 

The  two  principal  lines  of  the  Midland  Railway  part  company  at 
Derby,  the  one  running  to  the  S.W.  to  Burton  (p.  188),  Birmingham  (p.  264). 
Worcester  (p.  188),  and  Gloucester  (p.  170),  while  the  other  runs  S.E, 
to  Leicester,  Bedford,  and  London  (see  below).  —  Alton  Towers  (p.  347) 
may  be  reached  from  Derby  via  Uttoxeter  in  1  hr. 

Beyond  Derby  the  train  follows  the  valley  of  the  Derwent,  and 
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joins  the  IjOiidon  and  Scotland  trunk-line  of  the  Midland  Railway 
at  (^101  M.)  Trent  Junction  (lialL  Refreshmt  Rooms),  at  the  con- 
fine ncc  of  the  Soar  and  the  Trent^  whence  the  branch-line  to  Nott- 
ingham diverges  (p.  429).  The  line  turns  to  the  S.,  crosses  the 
Trent  and  the  Soar,  and  enters  Leicestershire,  celebrated  for  its 
8hort-horned  cattle,  its  sheep,  and  its  hunters.  —  lOT^g  M.  Lough-- 
borough  (fiuU's  Head),  a  town  with  14,735  inhab.,  who  make  lace 
and  prepare  yam  for  hosiery.  It  contains  a  good  cruciform  church, 
restored  by  Scott,  and  a  large  bell -foundry,  at  which  the  'Great 
Paul'  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  cast  in  1882.  To  the  right,  in 
the  distance,  are  the  heights  of  ChairnvDood  Foretty  culminating  in 
Bardon  HiU  (^902  ft.).  The  train  follows  the  valley  of  the  8oar. 
About  1  M.  to  the  S.W.  (right)  of  (lOOt/aM.)  Barrow-on-Soar  lies 
Quomdon,  the  headquarters  of  the  well-known  (^uomHttnl.  Farther 
on,  to  the  right,  is  Mount  Sorrel^  with  granite-quarries.  —  116  M. 
Syston. 

Syston  i8  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (10>/i  H.;  to  the  E.)  Helton 
Kowhn,j  (Harborough;  Q4crg€;  Bell)^  a  small  town  with  5770  inhnb.,  and 
the  metropolis  of  fox-hunting  in  the  Midlands ,  with  Bumerona  htuiting»- 
bozes  and  extensive  stabling.  In  winter  it  is  crowded  with  sportsmen. 
Melton  Mowbray  is  also  famoos  for  its  pork-pies  and  Stilton  cheese.  The 
parish-church  is  a  fine  £.£.  edifice,  with  Dec.  details.  Beyond  Melton 
Mowbray  the  line  goes  on  to  Peterborouffh  (see  p.  S62).  —  About  3  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Syston  is  RothUy  Temple,  in  which  Lord  Macaulay  was  bom  in  1800. 

120  M.   Leieeiter.   —  Hotels.    Bbll,  Stao  A  Pheasant,  Humber- 
stone  Gate-,  Royal;  Wbllimoton;  Whitk  Hakt;  Blub  Lion;  Tbhpkrakcb. 
.    Tramways  (Id.,  2tf.)  run  from  the  Oloek  Tower  (see  below)  through 
the  principal  streets  to  the  various  suburbs. 

Bailway  Stations.  Joint  Midland  &  L,  If,  W.  StcUion^  near  the  centre 
of  the  town-,  <7.  N.  R.  Station^  Belgrave  Bead,  to  the  K. 

Leicester,  the  county-town  of  Leicestershire,  is  an  andent  place 
with  143,153  inhab.,  situated  on  the  river  Soar.  It  is  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  the  stocking-manufacture,  and  the  making  of  boots 
and  elastic  fabrics  is  also  extensiyely  carried  on.< 

Tradition  ascribes  the  original  foundation  of  Leicester  to  King  Lear, 
and  the  present  town  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  RtUae,  of  which 
several  interesting  relics  are  preserved.  Richard  III.  spent  the  night  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Bosworth  (p.  364)  in  the  Blue  Boar  Inn  at  Leicester,  now 
demolished^  and  his  body  was  brought  back  here  for  burial.  His  stone 
coffin  is  said  to  have  been  afterwardis  used  as  a  horse-trough  for  the  inn. 
A  building  near  the  Bow  Bridge  (p.  863),  bears  the  inscription :  *Near  this 
spot  lie  the  remains  of  Richard  III.,  the  last  of  the  Plantagenets,  1485.* 
In  the  Civil  War  Leicester  held  out  for  the  Parliament,  and  was  taken  In 
1642  by  Prince  Rupert. 

In  the  centre  of  the  town,  at  the  intersection  of  the  five  main 
streets,  is  a  handsome  Memorial  Cross  or  Clock  Tower,  erected  in 
1868,  with  effigies  of  Simon  deMontfort,  Sir  T.White,  Aid.  Newton, 
and  William  of  Wyggestone,  four  benefactors  of  Leicester.  Proceed- 
ing to  the  W.,  through  High  St. ,  we  pass  the  ^ Brick  Tower\  a  quaint 
Elizabethan  dwelling,  and  reach  St  Nicholas,  an  ancient  church, 
with  some  massive  Norman  masonry  in  the  interior  and  thin  Boman 
bricks  in  the  clerestory.  On  the  W.  it  is  adjoined  by  the  so-called 
Jewry  Wall,  the  chief  Boman  relic  in  Leicester. 
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This  wall  derives  Its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  formerly 
restricted  to  this  part  of  the  town.  It  is  composed  of  rabble  and  Roman 
bricks,  and  is  75  ft.  long  and  abont  20  ft.  high.  On  the  E.  side  are  four 
large  archways;  the  W.  side  is  concealed.  —  Farther  to  the  W.  is  the 
Weit  Bridge  over  the  Soar,  beyond  which  Is  B(m  Bridge  (see  p.  352),  over 
an  arm  of  the  river.   Adjacent  is  an  interesting  Roman  pavement. 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Nicholas,  reached  through  Harvey  Lane,  1b  the 
site  of  the  old  Castle  of  Leioester ,  built  soon  after  the  Norman 
Conquest  and  afterwards  occupied  by  Simon,  Earl  of  Montfort,  and 
the  Dukes  of  Lancaster,  of  which  nothing  remains  except  the 
modernised  Oreat  Hally  now  used  for  the  county-assizes.  Adjacent 
is  a  large  earthwork  called  the  Mount  or  Castle  View,  on  which  the 
castle-donjon  or  keep  formerly  stood ;  it  commands  a  fine  view  of 
the  town  (entrance  through  the  yard  of  a  public-house).  To  the 
S.  of  the  Mount  is  Trinity  Hospital^  founded  in  1531.  Close  to  the 
castle,  of  which  it  formed  the  chapel,  is  the  *  Church  of  8t,  Mary, 
an  interesting  old  building,  exhibiting  specimens  of  all  the  architec- 
tural styles  from  Norman  to  late-Perpendicular. 

The  archway  to  the  S.  leads  to  the  Nbwabk  (i,e.  the  new  work), 
originally  an  addition  to  the  castle,  from  which  another  old  gate  (re- 
stored), adjoining  the  Militia  Barracks,  opens  into  Oxford  St 

To  the  S.  of  the  Memorial  Tower  is  the  Mabkbt  Plaob,  con- 
taining the  Market  House,  with  a  curious  outslde-stairease  In  firont. 
—  In  Horsefair  St.,  to  the  S.  of  the  market,  are  the  new  Municipal 
Buildings,  with  a  clock- tower  145  ft.  high.  —  At  the  end  of  Horsefair 
St  we  turn  to  the  left  into  Market  St.  and  cross  Belvoir  St  Into  King 
St.  To  the  left  diverges  the  New  Walk,  leading  to  the  Municipal 
Museum,  which  contains  a  good  collection  of  Roman  and  other  an- 
tiquities, etc.  The  Art  Qallery,  Hastings  St.,  contains  a  flue  work 
by  (?.  F.  WaXU  (Tata  Morgana'). 

Farther  to  the  S.,  in  De  Montfort  Sq.,  is  a  Statue  of  Robert  Hall 
(1764-1831),  the  celebrated  preacher,  who  lived  at  Leicester  for  many  years. 

Prom  the  Memorial  Cross,  Church  Gate  leads  N.  to  8t,  Marga- 
ret^ s  Church,  with  a  Perp.  tower. — The  old  TownHall  contains  some 
fine  carving  (Mayor's  Parlour).  —  Wyggestone's  Hospital  (p.  352), 
founded  in  1513  for  25  men  and  women,  now  occupies  buildings  in 
the  Hinckley  Road ;  the  charity  also  supports  several  schools. 

About  */«  ^'  to  the  "S.  of  the  town  are  the  insignificant  bat  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  Leioester  Abbey,  dedicated  to  *St.  Mary  of  the  Meadows^ 
where  Cardinal  WoUey  died  in  1630.  The  abbey  was  erected  in  the  12th 
cent,  but  the  remaining  ruins,  except  the  gateway  in  the  E.  wall,  date 
only  from  the  16th  century.  (The  entrance  is  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
enclosure.)  A  house  has  been  built  with  part  of  the  old  materials.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  abbey  is  to  follow  the  Belgrave  Eoad 
to  the  C/4  M.)  O.  N.  R.  Station  (tramway  Id.),  whence  the  Abbey  Park 
Boad  leads  IT.  to  the  (Vs  M.)  abbey-enclosure.  To  the  left  lies  the  *Abbey 
Park,  with  its  pretty  flower-beds. 

Abont  6  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Leicester  is  Bradgate  Park  (open  to 
the  public),  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stamford,  with  a  fine  avenue  of 
chestnuts i  the  old  house,  now  in  ruins,  was  the  birthplace  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  (1535-54),  whose  father,  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  belonged  to  the 
family  of  the  Barons  Orey  of  Groby,  a  village  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was 
at  Bradgate  Park  that  Roger  Ascham  found  his  former  pupil  immersed  in 
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Plato,  wbito  the  rest  of  the  fikmily  were  hunting  In  Chanwood  Foreat. 

—  Nearly  2  X.  farther  on  are  the  pletureMiae  ruins  of  UivTiero/t  Mcrp. 

—  An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Leicester  to  Bardon  Hill, 
12  X.  to  the  K.W.,  which  is  most  easily  reached  by  railway  (see  below). 
*Bardon  Hill  (902  ft.)  lies  almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  England  and 
commands  a  Tery  extensiTe  prospect. 

Fbom  Lbickbtkk  to  Bobtok,  30V»  M.,  railway  in  i-li/shr.  (fares  is, 
id.,  2s.  61/zd.).  —  i4i/flX.  Bardm  SUMom  Ues  1  H.  to  the  8.W.  of  Bsirdon 
Hill  (see  above).  Adjacent,  but  rather  nearer  GoalTiUe,  the  following 
sUtion.  is  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  MowiU  8t.  Bernard^  the  only 
*mitred  abbey'  in  England,  built  by  Pugin  the  Elder.  From  (16  M.)  Coal- 
ville a  branch  diTorges  to  Nuneaton  (p.  349).  passing  JiarUt  Bosworth. 
near  which,  in  i486,  Richard  m.  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Henry,  Earl 
of  Richmond.  —  21  M.  ▲ahby-de-U-Zoneh  CAoyol;  QtMSn's  ffuid)^  a  pros- 
perous manufacturing  town  in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  coal-field.  The 
old  OcuiU,  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  (1461-83)  and  now  in  ruins, 
gave  a  night's  lodging  to  Mary  Stuart  in  1509,  but  is,  perhaps,  more 
familiar  from  the  role  it  plays  in  *Ivanhoe\  The  old  (^ureh  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  Countut  of  Huntington,  Wesley's  firiend,  and  a  curious 
'finger -pillory'  for  disturbers  of  divine  service.  The  l9anho$  Mineral 
BiUh$  attract  numerous  patients.  Near  Ashby  are  the  romantic  ruins  of 
Gretee  Dieu  Ifunnery.  —  90Vs  M.  Burton^  see  p.  18S. 

From  (124  M.)  WigaUm  branch-lines  diverge  to  Nuneaton  and 
Birmingham  (p.  254),  and  to  Rughy  (p.  262). 

About  3  X.  to  the  S.B.  of  UlUsthwrpe^n  the  latter  line,  is  Lutter- 
wcrth,  where  WycUffe  was  rector  from  1770  till  his  death  in  1384^  his 
alleged  pulpit  and  other  relics  are  preserved  in  the  church. 

136  M.  Karket  Harborovgh  (Angel;  Three  Swantf  Peacock), 
another  great  hunting-centre,  is  a  small  town  witli  6350  inhabitants. 

The  Church  is  a  fine  Perp.  structure  of  the  14-15th  cent. ,  with  a 
'broach'  spire  (see  Introd.).  There  are  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  in  the 
vicinity,  and  the  town  itself  is  probably  of  Roman  origin.  Gharleii  I. 
had  his  headquarters  here  before  the  battle  of  Naseby  (1646),  and  the 
house  in  which  he  slept  is  still  pointed  out.  IfaUby  lies  7  M.  to  the 
S.W.  —  From  Market  Harborough  branch-lines  radiate  toStamford  (p.  961), 
Rugby  (p.  26%  Peterborough  (p.  862) ,  Nottingham  (p.  480).  etc. 

14yM.  Kettering  ( Royal  j  Oeorge),  a  town  of  11,100  inhab., 
with  an  interesting  late-Perp.  cburch.  In  a  honse  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  town  is  the  room  in  whicb  the  first  missionary  meeting  in  Eng- 
land was  held  in  1792  by  Andrew  Fuller  and  a  few  other  Baptists. 

Fbom  Ketterimg  to  Hdntimodom  and  Cambbidob,  48  X.,  railway  in 
2hrs.  (fares  7s.  2d.,  8s.  ^hd.).  —  9  X.  ThrapHon,  from  which  a  visit  may  be 
paid  to  the  architecturally  interesting  churches  of  (7tX.)  Mip  and  (2Vs  M.) 
Lowiek  (monuments  and  stained  glass)  and  also  to  (iy«  K.)  Drayton,  a 
very  fine  specimen  of  a  medieeval  manor  (15th  cent.).  At  (ITVsX.)  Kimbolton 
is  a  fine  old  castle  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  containing  a 
collection  of  paintings  \  Catherine  of  Aragon  died  here  in  1536.  —  28  X, 
Huntingdon,  and  thence  to  (48  X.)  Cambridge,  see  p.  352. 

Fboh  Kettebotg  to  Oakham  and  Nottihghak,  52  X.,  railway  in 
l-2Vz  brs.  (fares  6s.  lOd.,  4s.  8Vsd.).  This  line  forms  an  alternative  route 
for  some  of  the  Midland  expresses  to  the  N.  —  IB  K.  ifanton,  junction  of 
a  line  to  Peterborough  (p.  362).  Vppinghttm,  4  X.  to  the  N.  (omn.),  has  a 
well-known  public  school.  —  22M.  Oakham  (Oeorge;  Crown),  the  county- 
town  of  Rutland,  with  3000  inhabitants.  The  walls  of  the  Norman  hall 
(now  a  court-room)  of  the  old  Caetle  (p.  xxxix)  are  covered  with  horseshoes, 
given,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  custom,  by  kings,  queens,  and  peers 
who  passed  through  the  town.  Among  them  are  those  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Queen  Victoria,  and  the  Princess  of  Wales.  —  83  X.  Melton 
Mowbray,  see  p.  352.  —  52  M.  Nottingham,  see  p.  430.  The  line  rt^oins 
the  main  line  at  Trowellf  near  Jlieiton  (p.  402). 
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The  train  follows  the  lae^  passing  through  beds  of  Northampton 
iron-stone.  At  (15472^^0  'Wellingborough  (Hind;  Angel),  a  town 
with  13,796  inhab.  and  a  tasteful  church,  we  cross  the  L.N. "W. 
line  from  Peterborough  (p.  362)  to  Northampton  fp.  261).  Ecton^ 
3  M.  from  Wellingborough,  was  the  birthplace  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin's father.  Benjamin  Franklin  visited  the  place  and  Inspected 
the  house  in  1758.  The  train  now  intersects  a  range  of  hills  and 
enters  the  valley  of  the  winding  Ouse,  which  we  cross  six  times 
before  reaching  Bedford.  Beyond  (167  M.)  Oakley  diverges  the 
Midland  branch  to  Northampton  (p.  251).  To  the  left  rises  the 
Saxon  tower  of  the  church  of  Clapham, 

170  M.  Bedford.  —  Hotels.  «SwAN,  on  the  river,  at  the  S.  end  of  High 
St.,  B.  A  A.  is.  Qd.i  Red  Lion,  High  St.,  well  apoken  of^  Geobgb; 
C/LASBNGE,  unpretending;  Tempbbancb,  at  the  Midland  Station. 

Bailway  Stations.  The  station  of  the  Midkmd  Railway  is  on  the  W., 
the  Ji,N,W,  Station  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  town. 

Bedford,  the  county-town  of  Bedfordshire  and  the  place  from 
which  a  suffragan  of  the  Bishop  of  London  takes  his  title,  is  a  quiet 
agricultural  town  with  19,532  inhab.,  on  the  Quae, 

Kow,  as  in  the  days  of  Camden,  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  Bed- 
ford is  *more  eminent  for  the  pleasantness  of  Its  situation  and  antiquity 
than  anything  of  beauty  or  stateliness".  Its  site  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied before  the  Boman  period,  and  it  has  been  identified  with  the 
B&xon  Bedieanford.  In  the  11th  cent,  a  Korman  castle  was  erected  here 
to  command  the  ford,  and  its  important  situation  involved  it  in  most  of 
the  internal  struggles  of  England.  The  last  siege  it  underwent  was  in 
1224,  when  Henry  lU.  captured  the  town  and  razed  the  castle. 

From  the  Midland  Staiion,  near  which  are  Howmd^a  Britannia 
Iron  Works  (reaping-machines  and  other  agricultural  implements) 
the  Midland  Road  leads  in  10  min.  to  the  Bigh  Street,  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  Near  the  bridge  at  its  W.  end  is  the  site  of  the 
old  Castle  (no  admission),  marked  by  an  artificial  circular  mound, 
15  ft.  high  and  150  ft.  In  diameter.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken 
on  the  Embankment. 

To  most  visitors  the  chief  Interest  of  Bedford  will  probably 
centre  in  its  reminiscences  of  Joftn  Bt/nyan  (1628-88;  see  p.  356). 
The  Bunyan  Meeting  occupies  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  he 
preached,  and  the  vestry  contains  a  chair  which  belonged  to  him 
and  a  door  from  Bedford  Gaol. 

The  chapel  was  adorned  in  ISIB  with  a  pair  of  handsome  bronze  doors, 
the  gift  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  containing  ten  reliefs  from  the  'Pilgrim's 
Progress\  In  the  possession  of  the  minister  of  the  Meeting  are  Bunyan^s 
cabinet,  staff,  jug,  and  will  (in  his  own  handwriting) ;  also  versions  of  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progress'  in  70-80  languages  and  dialects.  The  Literary  &  Scien- 
tific Institute,  in  Harpur  St.,  possesses  Bunyan's  copy  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Uar- 
tyrs.  On  St.  Peter's  Green,  at  the  end  of  the  High  St.,  is  a  bronze  Statue 
of  Bunyan,  by  Boehm,  presented  to  the  town  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 

Bunyan  was  confined  for  12  years  (1660*72)  in  the  old  county -gaol, 
which  stood  on  the  now  vacant  space  in  High  St.,  at  the  comer  of  Silver 
St.,  and  was  taken  down  in  1801.  It  was,  however,  during  a  subsequent 
imprisonment  of  six  months  in  i675>6  that  he  wrote  the  ^Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress'. This  was  in  the  town-gaol  on  Bedford  Bridge,  which  was  removed 
in  1766.  The  offence  for  which  he  was  imprisoned  is  described  in  his  in- 
dictment as  'devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining  from  coming  to  church 
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to  hear  dlTine  aerriee,  «nd  for  being  a  eommon  upholder  of  fleTeralunlavr- 
fal  meetinp  and  oonvetitielec,  to  the  great  diftorbanee  and  distraction  of 

the  good  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  oar  Sovereign 
lord  the  king .  His  treatment  between  the  autumn  assizes  of  1681  and  the 
spring  assises  of  1882  wai  Tery  lenientj  bnt  for  the  rest  i^  the  time  his 
eonflnemeat  wm  somewhat  rigorous. 

Among  the  chuiches  of  Bedford  the  most  important  is  that  of 
8t,  PauVsy  a  handsome  Gothic  stractnre,  practically  rebuilt  in  1879. 
•>-  The  venerable  church  of  8t,  Peter^  at  the  £.  end  of  High  St., 
possesaes  a  fine  Norman  doorway  and  some  andent  stained-glass 
windows.  The  tower  contains  some  Saxon  work.  —  8L  Mary's  also 
has  some  Saxon  work  and  a  Norman  tower. 

Few  towns  of  the  size  of  Bedford  can  compete  with  it  in  the  nomber 
and  extent  of  its  schools  and  charities,  and  with  one-fourth  of  its  popula- 
tion under  tuition  it  may  fairly  be  ealled  the  ^metropolis  of  school8\ 
This  is  mainly  due  to  the  Hberalitr  of  Sir  William  Harpur  (d.  1674),  at 
one  time  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  wno  presented  to  his  native  town  some 
land  in  Holbom,  which  has  increased  in  ralne  from  V)f.  to  upwardd  of 
15,000{.  a  year.  The  principal  schools  are  Bedford  Oranunar  Sehool,  one 
of  the  leading  public  schools  of  England  (860  pupils),  and  the  Kodeni 
Boheol  (560  pupils)  adjoining  it,  both  in  Harpur  6t. 

The  Oust  is  a  capital  river  for  boating  (boats  for  hire  at  the  Embanlc- 
ment),  and  Chethani,  the  well-known  boat-builder,  has  his  yard  at  Bedford. 
An  illuminated  River  Fife  is  held  here  in  summer. 

Environs.  About  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  village  of  Slstow, 
the  birthplace  of  John  Bunyan  in  1636,  still  containing  the  cottage  in 
which  he  lived  after  his  marriage.  To  reach  it  we  cross  the  bridge  at 
the  8.  end  of  the  High  Street,  and  at  the  (}/%  V.)  bridge  over  the  rail- 
way turn  to  the  right  (road  to  Luton).  Bunyan's  cottage,  indicated  by  a 
notice ,  is  one  of  the  first  on  the  right.  The  church  of  Elstow  is  an 
interesting  building,  partly  in  the  Norman  and  partly  in  the  E.  £.  style, 
with  a  massive  detached  tower  (Perp.).  The  keys  are  kept  by  the  clerk 
(fee),  next  door  to  the  Swan  Inn.  Bunyan  was  wont  to  practise  the  art 
of  bell-ringing  in  the  tower,  and  the  sacristan  does  not  hesitate  to  point 
out  the  very  bell  that  he  used  to  ring,  showing  the  erooves  worn  by  the 
rope  in  the  stone  archway  under  which  Bunyan  stood,  in  dread  lest  the 
bell  should  fall  upon  him.  Two  memorial-windows  have  been  erected 
to  Bunyan,  with  scenes  from  the  *PilgTim'8  Progress*  and  the  *Holy  War\ 
Even  the  unpretending  village-green  acquires  interest  when  we  remember 
Bunyan's  account  of  the  sudden  awakening  of  his  conscience  while  he 
was  playing  tip>cat  here  one  Sunday  afternoon.  —  John  Howard,  the 
philanthropist,  lived  at  the  village  of  Cardington.  272  M,  to  the  S.E.  of 
Bedford,  from  1768  till  his  death  in  1*790. 

Fboh  Bbdfobd  to  Nobthampton,  21  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  40  min. 
(fares  2s.  lid.,  is.  9d.).  —  11 M.  Olney  (Bull)^  where  the  poet  Cowper  resided 
with  Mrs.  Unwin  in  176&-1800  and  wrote  many  of  his  poems.  The  so-called 
*()lney  Hymns'  were  the  joint  production  of  Cowper  and  his  friend  John 
Newton,  vicar  of  the  parish.  The  house  in  which  the  poet  lived,  at 
the  comer  of  the  market-place,  still  exists.  —  21  M.  NortJutrrmton^  see  p.  262. 

Fkom  Bedford  to  Cambbidqe,  29  M. ,  L.  N.W.R.  in  l-iV*  hr.  (fares 
5<.,  8s.  Id.,  2«.  5V2d.).  At  (8  M.)  Sandy,  the  Roman  Salinae,  this  line  inter- 
sects the  main  G.  N.  R.  line  (comp.  p.  863).  •>-  29  M.  Camhridi^e.  see  p.  481. 

Fbom  Bedfobd  to  Hitchik,  16  M.,  Midland  Railway  in  */4  hr.  (fares 
2s.  2d.,  U.  id.).  The  first  station  on  this  line  is  (21/3  M.)  Cardington  (see 
above).    At  (16  M.)  Hitchin  we  reach  the  main  line  of  the  G.  N.  R.  {p.  363). 

From  Bedford  to  Bletchlet,  16  M.,  L.N.  W.  railway  in  Vs-s/i  hr.  (2».  ed., 
Is.  8d.,  1«.  4d.).  This  line  runs  for  a  time  nearly  due  S.,  parallel  with  the 
Midland  (p.  367),  and  then  diverges  off  to  the  W.  About  31/2  M.  to  the  S.E. 
of  (12  M.)  Wohwm  Sands  is  Woburn  ^6&«y  (p.  250).  —  At  (15  M.)  Fsnny  Stratford 
the  train  crosses  Watling  Street  (p.  849),  the  Ouse.  and  the  Orand  Junction 
Canal.  At  (16  M.)  Bletchley  we  join  the  main  line  of  the  L.N.  W.  R.  (p.  260>, 
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Beyond  Bedford  the  Midland  Ballway  crosses  the  Ouse  and  con- 
tinues to  traverse  a  flat  and  fertile  district.  At  (176  M.)  Ampthill 
we  pass  a  chain  of  low  hills.  The  small  town  of  Ampthill  (King's 
Arms;  White  Hart),  from  which  Lord  AmpthUl  (d.  1884),  late 
ambassador  in  Berlin,  derived  his  title,  lies  about  8/4  M.  to  the  E. 
of  the  station.  Before  reaching  the  station  the  line  passes  through 
a  tunnel,  below  part  of  Ampthill  Park,  which  is  famous  for  its 
venerable  oaks  and  its  magnificent  avenue  of  limes.  Ampthill 
House,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfoid,  lies  to  the  left,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  tunnel.  Close  by  is  the  site  of  the  old  castle  where 
Catherine  of  Aragon  resided  during  her  trial  (marked  by  a  cross 
with  an  inscription  by  Hor.  Walpole).  The  train  now  traverses  a 
pretty,  undulating  country,  while  the-  section  of  the  cuttings  shows 
we  are  in  a  chalk  district. 

189 M.  l4Jiton( George;  Bed  Lion),  abusy  town  of  24,000inhab., 
on  the  Lea  (Lea-town),  famoufi  for  its  manufacture  of  straw-hats. 
On  Monday  mornings  the  market  in  the  Straw-plait  Halls  is  some- 
times attended  by  2000.  people.  The  parish-church,  with  its  fine 
embattled  tower,  possesses  a  chapel  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YI. 
(1422-61)  and  contains  a  curious  font. 

From  Luton  a  branch-line  runs  to  (^  M.)  Dumtdble  (p.  250)  and  (12  M.) 
Letghton  Buzzard  (p.  250).  It  is  also  connected  by  a  short  branch  with 
Hatfield,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Great  Northern  lUilway  (see  p.  363). 

Beyond  Luton  the  Midland  line  runs  for  some  distance  parallel 
with  the  O.  N.  R.  line  to  Hatfield  (see  p.  863).  On  the  right  is  Laton 
Hoo  House ,  a  handsome  mansion  in  a  prettily-wooded  park ,  with 
an  artificial  lake.  Beyond  (192  M.)  ChiUem  Oreen  the  line  crosses 
the  G.  N.  B.  and  passes  into  Hertfordshire. 

199  M.  St.  Albans  (^Peahen;  George,  both  near  the  Abbey,  un- 
pretending) lies  a  short  distance  to  the  E.  of  the  site  of  Verulamium, 
the  most  important  town  in  the  S.  of  England  during  the  Roman 
period,  of  which  the  fosse  and  fragments  of  the  walls  remain.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  St.  Alban,  a  Roman  soldier,  the  proto-martyr 
of  Christianity  in  our  island,  who  was  executed  here  in  A.D.  304. 
Holmhurst  Hill,  near  the  town,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene 
of  his  death.  The  Roman  town  fell  into  ruins  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  new  town  of  St.  Albans  began  to  spring  up 
after  795,  when  Offall.,  JSing  of  Mercia,  foanded  here,  in  memory 
of  St.  Alban,  the  magnificent  abbey,  of  which  the  fine  church  and  a 
large  square  gateway  are  now  the  only  remains.  Pop.  (1881)  10, 930. 

The  *Abbey  Chmoh  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  tower  at 
the  point  of  intersection,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  churches  in  Eng- 
land. It  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  in  1877,  when  the 
new  episcopal  see  of  St.  Albans  was  created.  It  measures  550  ft. 
in  length  (being  the  second  longest  church  in  England ,  coming 
after  Winchester) ,  by  176  ft.  in  breadth  across  the  transepts ;  the 
fine  Norman  Tower  is  145  ft.  high.  The  earliest  parts  of  the  exist- 
ing building,  in  which  Roman  tiles  from  Verulamium  were  freely 
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made  use  of,  date  from  the  llth  cent.  (ca.  1080);  the  Choir  was 
built  in  the  13th  cent,  and  the  Lady  Chapel  in  the  14th  centary. 
An  extensive  restoration  of  the  building,  including  a  new  E.E.  W, 
Front,  with  a  large  Dec.  window,  has  been  accomplished.  See 
Fronde's  *Annals  of  an  English  Abbey'. 

The  fine  Interior  (adm.  Bd. ;  tickets  procured  at  the  booksellera*  in 
the  town  or  from  the  verger)  h«a  recently  been  restored  with  great  care. 
The  Nave,  the  longest  Gothic  nave  in  the  world,  shows  a  curioas  inter- 
mixture of  the  l^orman,  E*1S^  and  Dec.  styles^  and  the  change  of  the 
pitch  of  the  vaulting  in  the  S.  aisle  has  a  singular  effect.  The  ^JSUaifMd 
Glass  Windows  in  the  K.  aisle  date  firom  the  15th  century.  In  the  N.  Tran- 
sept some  traces  of  old  fresco-paiatln«  have  been  discovered)  and  the 
ceiling  of  the  Ghoib  is  also  coloured.  The  /Screen  behind  the  altar  in  the 
presbytery  is  of  very  fine  medissval  werknanship,  and  has  lately  been 
restored  and  fitted  with  statues.  Many  of  the  ehantries,  or  mortuary 
chapels  of  the  abbots,  and  other  monuments  deserve  aitei^tion.  The 
splendid  brass  of  Abbot  de  la  Mare  is  best  seen  from  the  aisle  to  the  S. 
of  the  Presbytery.  In  the  Saint's  Chapel  are  the  tomb  of  Duke  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester  (d.  1447),  brother  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  ahiiue  of  St.  Alba*. 
A  door  at  the  K.  end  of  the  transept  leads  to  the  Tower^  the  top  of 
which  commands  a  magnificent  *View. 

The  OaU,  the  only  remnant  of  the  conyentual  buildings  of  the 
abbey,  stands  to  the  W.  of  the  church.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of 
the  Perp.  style.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  gaol,  and  is  now  a  school. 

About  »/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  abbey  stands  the  ancient  Ohnrch  of  fit, 
Michael^  which  is  interesting  as  containing  the  tomb  of  the  great  Lord 
Bacon,  Baron  Verulam  and  Viscount  St.  Albans,  who  died  at  Gorfaambury 
House  here  in  1626.  The  monument  is  by  Bfd>raek.  To  reach  the  church 
we  turn  to  the  left  (W.)  on  leaving  the  cathedral  and  descend  to  |hd 
bridge  over  the  Ver,  The  keys  are  kept  by  Ur.  Honk,  shoemaker  (to,  the 
left,  between  the  bridge  and  the  church).  The  present  OorJiamburp  Souse, 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Verulam,  H/s  M.  to  the  W.  of  St.  Michaerss  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  park,  and  contains  a  good  collection 
of  portraits. 

St.  Albans  was  the  scene  of  two  of  the  numerous  battles  fought 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  The  scene  of  the  first,  which  ushered  in 
the  contest,  and  took  place  in  1456,  is  now  called  the  Key  Field;  the 
other  was  fought  in  1461  at  Barnard's  Heath,  to  the  K.  of  the  town,  just 
beyond  St.  Peter  s  Church. 

In  summer  a  coach  plies  daily  between  St.  Albans  and  London  (fare  IQs.). 

For  a  notice  of  the  remaining  stations ,  the  chief  of  which  is 
(212  M.)  Hendon,  see  Baedekers  London*  The  handsome  station  of 
SU  Pancras  in  (220  M.)  London  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world. 

c  From  Liverpool  to  London  vik  Sheffteld,  Grantham, 
and  PeterhOTongii. 

238  M.  Railway  in  6  hrs.  (fares,  etc.,  see  p.  345).  At  first  we  travel 
by  the  Maaschester,  Sheffield,  d:  Limolnshire  Railway,  which  runs  in  con- 
nection with  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  joins  it  at  Retford  (see 
p.  361).  Through-carriages  run  from  Liverpool  to  London.  —  The  express- 
trains  from  Manchester  to  (206  U.)  London  by  this  route  perform  the  journey 
in  41/4  hrs.  (fares  24s.  6d.,  20#.,  15«.  5V«<«.). 

From  Liverpool  to  r25M.)  QUtMibrook,  see  p.332.  85 M.  CheadU 
(White  Hart),  with  6930  inhab. ;  38  M.  Stockport,  see  p.  340.  At 
(43  M.)  Oodley  Junction  we  join  the  Manchester  line.  The  train  now 
'^nters  Longdendale,  an  elevated  moorland  district,  flanked  with  hills. 
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Longdendale  is  filled  with  the  huge  reaervoivs  of  the  Manchsiter  Water 
Works^  with  an  aggregate  capaeitj  of  5,000^0.000  gallons.  The  largest 
is  that  at  Woodhead  (see  below),  holding  1,^,000,000  gallons. 

48  M.  Dinting^  where  the  Elherou)  is  crossed  by  a  viaduct  136  ft. 
high,  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  (1  M.)  Olossop  (Norfolk 
Arms;  Howard  Arms),  a  town  with  17,000 inhab.,  close  to  the  N. 
margin  of  the  Peak  (R.  45).  —  Beyond  (56  Va  M.)  Woodhead  we 
pass  through  a  tunnel  3  M.  long,  one  end  of  which  is  in  Cheshire 
and  the  other  in  Yorkshire.  At  (681/2  M.)  Dunford  Bridge  the 
line  enters  the  valley  of  the  Don^  which  it  follows  to  Sheffield. 
•  64  M.  Penistone  (Rose  ^  Crown;  RaiU  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  a 
'small  town  with  2255  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Hudders- 
field  (p.  839)  and  BamtUy,  —  Our  line  now  turns  to  the  S.  Beyoad 
(68  M.)  Wortley  we  enter  Whameliffe  Oha»e,  a  pretty,  wooded 
district.  The  hill  called  the  Dragon' e  Den  takes  its  name  from  the 
tradition  that  the  Dragon  of  Wantley  was  slain  here.  Whameliffe 
Lodge  (left)  was  the  home  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

76  M.  Sheffield.  —  Railway  BtatioM.  VictoriOy  on  the  N.B.  side  of 
the  town,  close  to  the  Don.  for  the  G.  N.  B.  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
&  Lincolnshire  Railway.  MidUtndy  in  Sheaf  St.,  at  the  S.E.  corner  of  the 
town,  for  the  Mid.  Railway.  —  Cab  from  either  station  into  the  town  1». 

Hotels.  ViCToaiA,  connected  with  the  Victoria  Station )  Whabnoliffe, 
King  St.  I  Midland,  Midland  Station }  RoxAL^Waingate,  opposite  the  Town 
Hall.  —  King's  Hbad;  Clabbngbi  Anobl^  Wainworth  Tbmpbrance. 

Theatres.    Theatre  Ropal^  Tudor  QX.\  Alexandra  Theatre^  Blonk  St. 

TJ.  8.  Oousnl,  Ben,  Fol»<m^  £»q,^  Bank  Buildings,  Bank  St. 

Sheffieldj  one  of  the  principt^l  manufacturing  towns  of  England, 
with  316,288  inhab.,  lies  in  the  district  ot  Hallamshirey  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire ,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Don  and  the  Sheaf, 
Though  itself  unprepossessing  and  smoke-begrimed,- it  is  pleasantly 
situated  at  the  E.  base  of  the  range  of  hills  forming  the  backbone 
of  England,  and  its  Immediate  environs  are  yaried  and  picturesque. 
It  was  described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  *one  of  the  foulest  towns  of 
England  in  the  most  charming  8ituation\ 

The  history  of  Sheffield  is  comparatively  uneventful,  and  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  doubtful.  At  the  Norman  Conquest  it  belonged  to  Earl 
Waltheof .  the  Uast  of  the  Saxon  barons^  who  forfeited  his  head  by  an 
unsuccessiul  rising  against  William  the  Conqueror.  The  manor  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Howards,  whose  representative,  the  Duke  of 
Korfolk,  still  owns  a  large  part  of  the  town.  Mary,  Queen  01  Scots,  passed 
twelve  years  of  her  captivity  here  in  the  custody  of  the  Karl  of  Shrews- 
bury, but  the  old  castle  in  which  part  of  that  time  was  spent  was  demolished 
in  the  Civil  War.  Sheffield  seems  to  have  early  acquired  a  reputation 
for  its  blades,  and  the  Miller  in  the  *  Canterbury  Tales'  is  famished  with 
a  ^Sheffield  thwytel  in  his  hose\  In  1736  its  population  was  only  14,105, 
and  even  in  180i  it  did  not  exceed  45,000.  In  the  present  century  the  his- 
tory of  Sheffield  has  been  closely  connected  with  that  of  Trades  Unionism. 

Sheffield  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  for  its  Cutlery^  Files^  Silver 
and  Plated  Wares,  Armour  Plates,  Steel  &uns,  Shells,  and  other  heavy  Iron 
and  Steel  Ooodt.  The  town  itself  Is  almost  entirely  given  over  to  facto- 
ries and  business-premises  >  while  the  residential  suburbs  spread  up  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  on  every  side..  Few  visitors  to  Sheffield  will  fail  to 
take  some  interest  in  the  wonderful  mechanical  processes  that  may  here 
be  studied  to  perfection,  such  as  file  and  saw  grinding,  electro-plating, 
plate-roUing,  and  the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process. 
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Almost  the  only  Interesting  public  building  is  *8t.  Peter's 
Ohuroh,  ill  a  prominent  sitnation  in  the  centre  of  the  town. 

Originally  dating  from  the  l4th  and  iSth  cent.  (Dec.  and  Perp.),  the 
church  has  undergone  considerable  alterations  at  rarious  times;  but  the 
last  reatoration,  in  1OT6-80,  aimed  at  a  retam  to  the  ancient  pUn.  The 
JShretffsburp  Chapel  contains  monoments  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  in- 
cluding that  of  Queen  Mary's  gaoler  (p.  359),  with  an  epitaph  by  Foxe. 

In  Church  St.,  to  the  S.  of  St.  Peter's,  is  the  Cutlers'  HaU,  in 
the  Oorinthian  style,  containing  a  few  portraits  and  busts. 

The  Cutl9r**  Company  was  incorporated  in  1624,  and  the  office  of 
Master  Cutier  is  still  the  highest  honorary  dignity  that  the  townspeople 
have  to  bestow.  The  annual  banquet,  held  on  the  first  Thnrs.  in  Sept., 
is  used,  like  the  Lord  Hayor^s  Feast,  for  a  display  of  political  oratory . 
The  chief  privilege  of  the  company  is  the  right  of  granung  trade-marks. 

High  St.,  the  £.  prolongation  of  Ohurch  St,  leads  to  the  Mabxbt 
Place,  with  the  Meat  and  Poultry  Market.  To  the  N.  are  the  Market 
UaU  and  the  Com  Exchange,  Adjacent,  at  the  comer  of  Castle  St., 
is  the  Town  HaU.  —  The  Firth  College^  at  the  corner  of  Bow  and 
Leopold  St,  is  affiliated  to  Victoria  University  (p.  338). 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  town,  1  M.  from  St.  Peter's,  is  the  Weston 
Parky  which  is  embellished  with  a  statue  of  Ebenezer  EUiot,  the 
*Corn  Law  Rhymer',  bom  near  Sheffield  in  1781.  Here  also  is  the 
Public  Afusctim(open  on  Mon.,  Tnes.,  &  Sat  10-9 ;  on  Wed.  &  Thnrs. 
10  till  dusk),  containing  antiquities,  objects  Illustrating  the  local 
manufactures,  and  a  gallery  of  modem  pictures.  —  Meershrook  HaU, 
acquired  by  the  town  in  1889 ,  contains  the  Buskin  Muaeum ,  In- 
cluding paintings  (one  by  Verrocchio),  drawings  (Turner,  Roskin), 
photographs,  casts,  minerals,  coins,  etc.  The  grounds  are  now  a 
public  park. 

About  IVs  M.  to  the  S.  B.  of  St.  Peter's  is  the  Manor  House  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  where  Mary ,  Queen  of  Scots,  spent  much  of  her 
time  during  the  12  years  she  was  In  charge  of  the  sixth  Earl.  —  A  little 
to  the  W.  is  Norfolk  Park ,  from  which  we  return  to  the  centre  of  the 
town  by  the  Norfolk  Road,  passing  Shrtwiibnrjf  Hospital.  ~  Visits  may  also 
be  paid  to  the  Botanieal  Oardent^  to  the  B.W.  of  the  town  (member's 
order  necessary)  \  and  the  Cemetery,  with  the  grave  of  James  Montgomery, 
the  poet  (also  to  the  S.W.). 

Among  the  interesting  points  in  the  environs  of  Sheffield  are  the 
ruins  ot  Beauchieff  Abbey ^  with  the  restored  church,  4M.  to  the  S.;  Wham- 
cliffe  Woodi  (p.  8o9),  to  the  N,W. ;  Worksop  and  ihe  Dukenes  (see  below),  etc. 

Sheffield  mav  also  be  made  a  starting-point  for  a  visit  to  the  Derby- 
shire Peak  (R.  45).  Coaches  run  daily  in  summer  to  (12V2  M.)  Baslow 
(p.  368  5  for  Chatsworth),  to  (11 V2  M.)  Ashopton  (p.  370),  and  to  (17  M.)  Castle- 
ton  (d.  339).  A  good  route  for  walkers  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Rivelin 
to  (18  M.)  the  Snake  Inn,  and  crosses  thence  into  Edale  (comp.  p.  370). 

Beyond  Sheffield  our  line  runs  towards  the  E.  —  8O72M.  Wood- 
house  is  the  junction  for  Botherham  and  Chesterfield  (p.  402),  and 
(S9M,)8hireoaks  for  Mansfield. — 92  M.  Worksop  ^Lion;  Boyal),  an 
agricultural  town  with  ll,000inhab.,  manufactures  malt  The  Churchy 
a  Norman  building  with  later  alterations,  is  a  relic  of  an  old  priory. 

The  district  round  Worksop  is  known  as  the  ^Dukeries',  from  the 
number  of  ducal  residences  it  contains.  The  most  interesting  is  Wei- 
heek  Abbepy  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  lies  4  M,  to  the 
S.  W.  It  is  approached  by  a  tunnel  2  M.  long ,  leading  to  a  curious 
series  of  underground  apartments,  including  a  large  library,  a  ball-room, 
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a  picture-gallery  (with  good  paintinga),  and  a  riding-school.  —  Worksop 
Manor  J  adjoining  the  town  on  the  S.W.,  has  been  sold  by  the- Duchess  of 
Norfolk  to  the  Duke'  of  Newcastle.  —  Clunker  Park,  the  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  lies  2Vs  ^»  to  the  S.E.  It  contains  a  good  collection 
of  portraits.  —  Other  fine  country-houses  within  access  are  Thoresbify  the 
seat  of  Earl  Manvers  (formerly  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston),  and  Rufford 
Ahbeffy  belonging  to  Capt.  Saville.  All  these  mansions  are  surrounded  with 
finely-wooded  parks,  open  to  the  public.  —  About  10  H.  to  the  S.  is  Sher- 
wood Forest,  the  greenwood  home  of  Bobin  Hood,  still  containing  many 
fine  trees.     OUerton  (Hop  Pole)  affords  good  headquarters. 

At  (100  M.)  Retford  (White  Hart)  the  train  joins  the  main  line 
of  the  G.  N.  railway  and  turns  to  the  S. 

Betford  is  also  the  junction  of  a  line  running  N.E.  to  Cfainsboroughf  Hull 
(p.  425),  and  Grimsbp  (p.  436). 

The  region  now  trayersed  is  famous  for  its  fruit-cnlture.  — 
118  M.  Newark -on -Treat  (Clinton  Armt;  Midland;  Saracen' 8 
Head;  Rail.  RfnU,  Etooms),  an  old  town  with  14,000  inhab.  and 
large  hreweries. 

The  Castle  Orounda  were  opened  as  a  public  garden  in  1889. 

The  old  Ceuthi  dating  from  the  IStii  cent.,  was  dismantled  after  sus- 
taining three  sieges  in  the  Civil  War.  King  John  died  here  in  1216.  The 
ParUh  Churchy  a  Perp.  edifice  with  a  lofty  spire,  contains  an  unusually  fine 
brass.  —  Newark  is  the  junction  of  the  Nottingham  and  Lincoln  line  (see 
B.  56)  and  of  a  line  to  Helton  Mowbray  (p.  30^). 

At  (129  M.)  Barkstone  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to 
Boston  (p.  429)  and  Lincoln  (p.  426). 

133  M.  Grantham  (Angel,  well  spoken  of;  Qeorge,  both  near 
the  churcli,  i/2  M.  from  the  station;  Rail,  Refreshmt,  Rooms)  is 
a  small  and  ancient  town  with  17,000  inhah.  and  large  iron- 
works. Its' principal  attraction  is  its  fine  church,  to  reach  which 
we  turn  to  the  left  on  leaving  the  station  (on  the  side  next  the  town). 
On  the  way  we  cross  St.  Peter^s  Hill,  an  open  space  adorned  with  a 
statue  of  i8'ir/«aac2Vctrf on  (1642-1727),  who  washornatWoor«tftorpc, 
7  M.  to  the  W.,  and  educated  at  Grantham  grammar-school.  The 
*Ch  rch  ofSt.Wulfram  is  a  handsome  structure,  mainly  in  the  E.  E. 
style  of  the  13th  century.  It  has  a  gracef al  spire,  280  ft.  high,  and 
contains  some  interesting  monuments. 

The  Angel  Inn  is  a  quaint  old  building,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Knights  Templar  and  dating  from  the  13th  cent.,  when  King  John  is  said 
to  have  held  a  court  here  (11^13).  It  was  here,  too,  that  Bichard  III.  signed 
the  death-warrant  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Grantham  is  the  first  stopping-place  of  the  'Flying  Scotsman'  express 
fromLondon  to  Edinburgh,  after  an  unbroken  run  of  105  H.  Lines  radiate 
hence  to  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  Boston  (via  Sleaford). 

About  3  M.  to  the  N.B.  is  Belton  House,  the  seat  of  Earl  Brownlow, 
with  some  good  paintings.  —  Belvoir  Cattle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of 
Butland,  5  M.  to  the  W.,  contains  tapestry,  armour,  and  pictures. 

From  (150  M.)  Essendine  a  branch-line  diverges  on  the  left  to 
Spalding  and  Boston,  and  another  on  the  right  to  (4  M.)  Stamford. 

Stamford  (Qeorge;  Stamford  ArmO  is  an  ancient  town,  with  four  fine 
churches,  two  old  gateways,  and  the  scanty  remains  of  a  priory.  The 
'Stamford  Mercury'  was  the  earliest  English  newspaper  (1712).  About 
IV2  M.  to  the  8.  is  Burghley  House  (open  11-5),  the  seat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Exeter,  a  fine  Benaissance  building,  with  some  good  paintings,  and 
carvings  by  Grinling  Gibbons.  —  At  Bourn,  on  the  line  to  Sleaford,  was 
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the  ancient  Saxon  camp,  in  wMeh  *Hereward,  the  laat   of  the  BngliBli^ 
made  so  determined  a  stand  agilnet  the  Conqueror, 

162  M.  PeUrboroogh  (^QttcA  Northern  Hotel,  at  the  O.  N.  B. 
statloiif  R.  &  A.  4«. ;  Angela  Bull,  in  the  town),  an  anolent  city 
with  22,400  inhab.,  on  the  Ncne.  To  reach  its  celebrated  cathedral 
we  walk  straight  from  the  sUtlon  towards  the  £.,  passing  the 
Ctmrch  of  St,  John  (^lately  restored),  with  a  16th  cent,  tower,  and 
crossing  the  market-place. 

The  *Oathedral  is  one  of  the  most  Important  Norman  churches 
left  in  England,  though  the  flrst  glance  at  the  exterior  does  not 
seem  to  bear  out  this  assertion.  The  elaborate  and  somewhat  for- 
eign-looking *  Weat  FatacUy  with  its  recessed  arches  (81  ft.  high), 
gables,  parvlse,  and  sculptures,  is,  however,  a  later  addition  (ca. 
1220?),  and  forms,  u  it  were,  a  screen  in  front  of  the  original  W. 
wall.  The  cathedral  is  471  ft.  long,  81  ft  wide,  and  81  ft.  high ; 
the  great  transept  is  202  ft.  in  length,  and  the  N.W.  tower  188  ft. 
high.  The  daily  services  are  at  10  a.m.  and  5.30  p.m.  The  building, 
now  being  restored,  is  open  free  of  charge  j  adm.  to  the  tower  6d. 

The  present  building  is  the  third  church  on  this  site.  The  first  was 
founded  by  Peada ,  King  of  Hercia ,  in  606,  as  the  church  of  the  Bene- 
dictine monastery  of  MedMihatMUde,  which  afterwards  became  one  of  the 
most  important  of  English  abbeys.  This  chnroh  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes  in  870-3.  The  second  was  founded  in  9T1  and  burned  dpwn  ia 
1116.  The  oldest  part  now  standing  is  the  choir,  consecrated  abo«t  1140. 
The  great  transept  dates  from  1156-77.  the  late-Korman  nave  from  1177-98, 
and  the  W.  transepts,  in  the  Transition  style,  from  1198-1200  (see  above). 
A  series  of  uniform  Dec.  windows  was  added  throughout  the  ch«xeh  in 
the  14th  cent.,  and  the  retro-choir,  or  ^Kew  Buildinc",  is  a  Perp.  fan-vaulted 
structure  of  143vS-1028.  The  spires  and  pinnacles  of  the  flanking  turrets  of 
the  W.  facade  are  of  the  Dec.  and  Perp.  periods.  The  K.W.  tower,  behind 
that  of  the  W.  front,  was  added  about  1266-70.  The  fine  eential  tower, 
which  was  erected  in  the  14th  cent,  in  place  of  the  Norman  lantern ,  was 
condemned  as  unsafe  in  1883,  and  has  been  rebuilt  by  Kr  Pearson.  Pe- 
terborough was  made  a  bishop's  see  in  1541. 

From  the  market-place  we  enter  the  cathedral-precinets  by  the  Wttiem 
Oatewaif,  dating  originaUy  from  1177-93;  to  the  left  is  the  chancel  of  the 
Bucket  Chapel  (Dec),  now  used  as  a  museum  of  natural  history.  We  then 
reach  a  spacious  court  in  front  of  the  W.  facade  of  the  cathedral,  with 
two  other  old  gateways,  that  on  the  right  leading  to  the  Biafup**  Palace^ 
that  on  the  left  to  the  Deanery  (the  old  Frior'i  Heueey. 

The  *  Interior  gives  an  impression  of.  unusual  lightness  for  Korman 
architecture.  In  1648  it  suffered  very  severely  from  the  ieonoclasm  of  the 
Puritans,  who  destroyed  the  reredos,  the  fine  stained-glass  windows,  and 
most  of  the  monuments  and  sculptural  deeoratlon.  In  the  eonrse  of  the 
recent  restoration  it  was  found  that  the  apparently  solid  Norman  piers 
were  merely  shells  filled  with  rubble,  and  that  their  builders  had  stramge- 
ly  neglected  to  go  down  to  the  solid  rock,  here  only  3-4  ft.  below  the 
original  foundations.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  of  the  Kavb  are  very 
important  in  size,  and  the  effect  produced  is  remarkably  good.  The  painted 
wooden  ceiling  dates  from  the  13th  century.  The  arches  of  the  central  tower 
were  changed  from  circular  to  pointed  at  the  close  of  the  14th  century. 
To  the  N.  of  the  W.  door  is  a  portrait  of  Old  Scarlett  (d.  159^,  the  sexton 
who  buried  Catherine  of  Aragon  and  Hary  Stuart  Csee  p.  3^};  to  the  8. 
is  the  ancient  Font.  —  On  the  E,  side  of  the  N.  Traksbpt  are  two  blocked- 
up  arches,  leading  to  the  site  of  the  Lady  CtMpel  (1290},  of  which  little  re- 
mains. The  timber  roof  of  the  transepts  is  probably  the  earliest  of  the 
kind  in  England.  —  The  Choir  or  Presbttert  has  an  apsidal  termination. 
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which  is  still  in  iitu,  standing  withm  the  'new  bnilding\  The  fine  roof 
is  of  the  Perp.  period.  In  the  N.  ohoii^isle  is  the  grave  of  Queen  Oatht' 
rine  of  Aragon  (d.  1548)  ^  and  in  the  corresponding  part  of  the  S.  aisle 
is  a  slab  showing  the  former  resting-place  of  Marp,-Q,ueen  of  Scot*  (d.  1687), 
whose  remains  are  now  in  Westminster  Abbey  (see  Baedeker'e  London). 
The  monuments  of  both  were  destroyed  by  the  Puritans. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  naye  are  the  extensive  remains  of  the 
Cloisters  J  the  Refectory ,  and  other  monastic  buildings. 

About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Peterborough  is  MUUm  Park.  —  The  inter- 
esting ruined  church  of  ^Growland  Abbey  (12-16th  cent.  ^  adm.  6d.),  9V2  M. 
to  the  K.  of  Peterborough,  may  be  reached  by  carriage,  or  by  train  to 
Peakirk  or  £ye  Oreen  (see  below),  each  about  5  M.  from  the  abbey.  — 
Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Peterborough  to  Fotheringay  and  War- 
tnin^ton  (see  p.  352). 

From  Pbtebbobouoh  to  Suvtov  Bbidgb,  28  H.,  railway  in  iy^  hr. 
(fares  3s.  iOd.,  2s.  iS^d.}.  The  first  station  is  (6  M.)  Eye  Green  (see  above). 
9  M.  Thomey^  yiiXh  a  ruined  abbey.  From  (21  M.)  Wisbech  (Rose  &  Crown)^ 
a  small  town  on  the  Nene ,  a  line  runs  £.  to  WatUngton.  —  28  M.  BtUton 
Bridge.  Trains,  from  Peterborough  run  through  to  (39  M.)  Lynn  (p.  441), 
Where  they  join  the  lines  for  Yarmouth^  Norvrich.  etc. 

From  Peterborough  to  Northampton^  see  p.  963;  to  Boston,  see  p.  429. 

Leaving  Peterborough ,  we  obtain  a  good  view  of  the  oathedral 
to  the  left.  We  now  traverse  the  flat  district  known  as  the  Fens,  From 
(169  M,)  HoUm  a  branch  diverges  to  (6  M.)  Ramsey  (Anchor),  with 
a  few  relics  of  a  Benedictine  abbey,  and  (llM.)  Somersham,  on  the 
line  from  Huntingdon  to  March.  About  2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  line 
is  Stilton,  which  has  given  Its  name  to  a  well-known  cheese. 
'  I78Y2  M.  EuntingdoxL  (George;  Fountain) y  a  small  town  on 
the  Ouse,  with  4230  inhah,,  was  the  birthplace  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
(1599-1658),  the  entry  of  whose  birth  is  preserved  in  the  register 
of  St.  John's  Church.  The  Grammar  School  in  which  the  Protector 
was  educated  has  been  restored.  The  restored  churches  of  SU  Mary 
and  All  Saints  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  poet  Cowper  (1731-1800) 
lived  at  Huntingdon  with  the  Unwlns  in  1765-67.  To  the  right, 
near  the  station,  U Hinchinglrooi,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

From  Huntingdon  a  joint  line  of  the  Ot.lH.R.  and  G.E.B.  runs  £.  to 
(6  U.)  Bt.  lveB(  Unicom) J  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  believed  to  have  been 
a  Saxon  settlement.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  a  Persian  saint,  St.  Ito. 
Lines  radiate  hence  to  March,  Ely  (p.  440;  Norwich,  Yarmouth),  and  Cam- 
bridge (p.  432). 

186  M.  St,  Neot's  (Cross  Keys),  with  a  good  Perp.  church.  At 
(193 Y2  M.)  -Standi/  we  cross  the  L.N.W.  line  from  Oxford  to  Cam- 
bridge (p.  356).  —  206  M.  HitcMn  (Sun^  Rail,  Refresh.  Rooms), 
a  thriving  little  country-town,  with  manufactories  of  lavender- 
water.  It  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Cambridge  and  Bedford  (comp. 
p.  366),  —  213  M.  Knebworthy  with  the  seat  of  Lord  Lytton.  — 
220  M.  Hatfield  (Red  Lion ;  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  a  small  market- 
town  on  the  LeOy  with  a  large  church. 

Immediately  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  in  a  beautiful  park ,  Is  "^Hatfield 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Jifarquis  of  Salisbury,  a  stately  Jacobean  mansion 
(1611),  containing  interesting  family-portraits  and  a  valuable  collection  of 
historical  MSS.  (visitors  admitted  in  the  absence  of  the  family).  There 
are  also  a  few  remains  of  the  original  palace  here,  built  in  the  12th  cent, 
by  the  Bishops  of  Ely,  and  afterwards  a  royal  residence.  It  was  in  this 
older  house  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  received  the  news  of  her  acces- 
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8ion  to  tlxe  throne {  and  a  fine  oak  in  the  Park  is  pointed  out  as  marking 
the  limits  of  the  walks  allowed  her  while  confined  here.  Charles  I.  was 
also  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  at  Hatfield.  The  grounds  are  fine.  — 
About  2V2  M.  to  the  17.  of  Hatfield  is  Brocket  Hall^  successively  the  resi- 
dence  of  Litrd  Mtlbowrm  (d.  1848)  and  Lord  PahnersUm  (d.  1866). 

From  Hatfield  Unes  diverge  to  Si,  Albans  (p.  357),  LuUm  (p.  867),  and 
Hertford  (Salubury  Arms;  comp.  Baedeker's  London). 

231 Y2  ^-  ^^^  Southgatey  the  station  for  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic 
Asylum^  the  extensive  buildings  of  which  lie  to  the  right ;  233  M. 
Woodgreerij  the  station  for  the  Alexandra  Palace, 

238  M.  London  (King's  Cross),  see  Baedeher^s  London, 

d.  From  Liverpool  to  London  ▼£&  Shrewsbury,  Birmingham^ 
and  Oxford. 

229  M.  Great  Wbstbbn  Railway  in  6-8  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  845).  Through- 
trains  run  daily  by  this  route ^  the  journey  may  be  broken  at  Hatton 
(p.  244)  for  a  visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon  (p.  246). 

The  different  sections  of  this  roate  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. From  Liverpool  to  (IGVs^O  CSiester^  seeR.  41 ;  from  Chester 
to  (42  M.)  Shrewsbury y  see  R.  39 ;  from  Shrewsbury  to  (42  M.)  Bir- 
mingham, see  R.  37;  from  Birmingham  to  (66  M.)  Oxford,  see 
R.  33;  from  Oxford  to  (68  M.)  London  (Paddington),  see  R.  30. 

45.  The  Derbyshire  Peak. 

The  hilly  district  generally  known  as  the  *'Feak  includes  the  high- 
lands in  the  N.W.  of  Derbyshire  and  parts  of  the  ac^acent  counties.  It 
may  be  said,  roughly,  to  extend  from  Ashbourne  (p.  878)  on  the  8.  to 
Glossop  (p.  369)  on  the  K.,  and  ftom  Buxton  fp.  870)  on  the  W.  to  Ohester- 


field  (p.  402)  on  the  £.,  comprising  an  area  30  H.  long  and  22  M.  broad. 
The  district  belongs  partly  to  the  gritstone,  and  partly  to  the  limestone 
formation.  The  highest  summits  are  Kinderscoui  (2060  ft.),  on  the  N.  \  Axe 
Edge  (1810ft.),  near  Buxton;  and  Mem  Tor  (1710 ft.),  near  dastleton.  In 
spite  of  the  name,  the  hills  have  rounded  and  not  pointed  summits,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  scenery  which  can  be  called  mountainous.  The 
so-called  High  Peak,  in  the  K.  part  of  the  district,  consists  mainly  of  a 
series  of  bleak  moorland  hills  or  plateaux,  little  cUversified  by  wood  or 
water.  The  chief  centees  of  attraction  are  the  rooky  and  wooded  valleys^ 
of  the  Dove  (p.  872),  the  Derwmt  (at  Matlock,  o.  866),  and  the  Wfe  (Bux- 
ton, p.  871) ;  the  ancient  house  of  Haddon  (p.  866) ;  the  modem  mansion 
of  Chatsworth  (p.  367);  and  the  Castleton  Caverns  (p.  369).  All  of  these  may 
be  visited  from  Derby,  though  rather  hurriedly,  in  4  days.  Ist  Day  t  From 
Derby  by  train  to  Crom/ord,  16  M.;  from  Cromford  by  road  to  Matlock^ 
2  M.5  from  Matlock  by  train  to  Rotcsley,  4Va  M.;  from  Eowsley  to  ffad- 
don  Hall  by  road,  2  M.  -,  from  Haddon  to  <}hatswor(h  by  road ,  6i/»  M.  5 
from  Chatsworth  to  Edensor,  Vs  K*  [Or  from  Haddon  to  Bdensor  6  tf., 
leaving  Chatsworth  for  the  next  morning.]  —  2nd  Dat  :  From  Edensor  or 
Chatsworth  to  Eyam  and  Castleton  by  road ,  16  M. ;  visit  Uie  Caverns  \  if 
time  allows,  ascend  Mam  Tor.  —  8kd  Dat:  From  Castleton  to  Chapel-ef^ 
le-Frith  by  road,  direct  7V>  M.  or  through  Edale  9-12  M.;  from  (Jhapel- 
en-le-Frith  to  Buxton  by  railway ;  from  Buxton  through  Cheedale  to  mil' 
er's  Dale  on  foot,  6  M.:  back  to  Buxton  by  train.  [Or  we  may  go  on 
by  train  from  Miller^s  Dale  to  Bakewell,  and  walk  or  drive  thence  to 
(11  M.)  Alstonejteld.]  —  4th  Dat:  From  Buxton  to  Alstonefield  by  road, 
14  M.;  through  Dovedale  by  footpath,  4M.  •,  from  the  lower  end  of  Dove- 
dale  to  Ashbourne  by  road,  4  M.;  from  Ashbourne  to  Derbg  by  railway, 
30  M.  —  The  round  may  be  equally  well  made  in  the  opposite  direction  \ 
and  those  staying  in  Manchester  may  begin  it  at  Buxton  (train  from  Man- 
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Chester  to  Buxton  in  l-lVs  hr. ;  fares  8«.  9d. ,  2*.  9<f. ,   U.  W/^d.).    The 
Peak  may  also  be  approached  from  Sh^field  (comp.  p.  860). 

Railway  from  Derby  to  (16  M.)  Cromford,  see  R.  44b.  Cromford 
lies  at  the  lower  (S.)  end  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  Derwent  Valley, 
the  picturesque  limestone  formations  of  which  have  made  Matlock 
famous.  The  direct  road  to  (1  M.)  Matlook  turns  to  the  right,  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  the  station,  beyond  the  bridge. 

A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  turning  to  the  left  and  proceeding 
through  the  village  and  along  the  Wirksworth  road  to  the  (1V>  M.)  Black 
Rocks,  a  good  point  of  view.  We  then  follow  the  road  to  (V*  M.)  Middleton 
CVoM,  turn  to  the  right,  and  at  the  (IVsM.)  farther  end  of  Middleton  toWoyr  the 
road  slanting  down  the  hill  to  (Vt  M.)  Rider  Point.  Here  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  descend  the  valley  called  the  Via  Gellia  to  (IM.)  the  Pig  of  Lead  Inn, 
whence  we  proceed  to  the  left  to  Q/z  M.)  Bonsalt  and  (iV2  H.)  Matlock  Bath. 

Xatlock.  —  HoteU.  At  Matlock  Bath:  ^New  Bath,  with  baths  and 
a  wonderful  Iime>tree  in  the  garden,  D.  i«.  6d.,  B.  &  A  from  is.,  board 
Bs.',  BoTAL,  with  baths  (  Tbmple;  Tbkbagb;  these  first-class,  on  uie  hill- 
side, with  views.  —  Rutland  Ajuis,  Dbvonshibs,  Hopokimson^s,  plain, 
—  At  Matlock  Bridge:  Old  English;  Cbown;  Bbown^s  Teupebancb.  — 
At  Matlock  Bank:  Queen's  Head;  Wheatshbaf,  both  unpretending.  Also 
Bmbdlbt^b,  Matlock  Houbb,  Booksiob,  and  sevenJ  other  hydropathics. 

Szcuraion-Brakes  in  summer  to  ffaddon,  C^atsworth,  DovedaU,  etc. 

As  there  are  several  Malvems  (see  p.  189) ,  so  there  are  also 
four  Matlocks  —  Matlock  Bath ,  Matlock  Bridge ,  Matlock  Village, 
and  Matlock  Bank  —  extending  along  the  Derwent  for  about  2  M. 
and  containing  a  joint  population  of  about  6000.  The  first  of  these 
is  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  romantic  gorge  which  the  Der- 
went here  forms,  and  is  the  best  headquarters  for  tourists.  Matlock 
Bridge  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  valley,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  gorge, 
and  is  the  railway^station  for  Matlock  Bank,  situated  on  the  hill- 
side above,  and  consisting  to  a  great  extent  of  hydropathic  estab- 
lishments, boarding-houses,  and  lodgings.  Matlock  Village  lies  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  High  Tor,  opposite  Matlock  Bank.  The  tepid 
springs  (68®),  for  bathing,  are  at  Matlock  Bath,  and  may  be  used  at 
the  New  Bath  Hotel,  the  Royal  Hotel,  and  the  Fountain  Baths,  — 
Directions  for  finding  the  way  to  points  of  interest  in  the  vicinity 
are  unnecessary,  as  the  sign-posts  and  placards  are  only  too  con- 
spicaous. 

On  the  right  (E.)  side  of  the  ravine,  opposite  Matlock  Bath,  is  the 
*High  Tor,  an  abrupt  limestone  rock,  rising  400  ft.  above  the  river  and 
commanding  a  good  *View  of  the  valley  (adm.  id.).  At  the  top,  on  the 
side  farthest  from  the  valley,  is  the  so-called  *Fem  Cave  (adm.  It/.),  a 
curious  narrow  fissure  in  the  rock,  150  ft.  deep.  The  Rom<m  Cave  is  a 
similar  but  less  striking  crevice.  The  large  house  on  the  hill  to  the  E.  is 
Riber  Ball,  built  by  Mr.  Smedley  of.  the  hydropathic  establishment.  A  new 
carriage-drive  leads  from  the  top  of  the  High  Tor  to  Matlock  Bridge  and 
Village. 

On  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  rise  the  Heighta  of  Abraham,  (adm.  ^d. 
*View),  a  buttress  of  the  Masson  (1110  ft.).    Kear  the  tower  marking  the 
Heights  are  the  Rutland  Cavern  (adm.  6^.)  and  the  Old  Roman  Cave. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill,  at  the  back  of  the  Matlock  Bath  hotels,  are 
the  *Becreation];Orounds  (adm.  6d.;  *^View8),  containing  a  Concert  Pavilion 
and  the  Victoria  and  Speedwell  Caverns,  —  Of  the  other  caverns  at  Matlock 
(very  inferior  to  those  of  Castleton,  p.  869)  the  best  is  the  Cumberland 
Cave  (adm.  Qd.).  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  to  one  of  the  Petrifying  Wells 
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(ftdm.  2d,).  ^  The  new  *Pfommmdn,  on  both  btnkt  of  the  Denresi^  are 
to  be  connected  by  en  oninmental  brldga. 

Longer  exeorslona  may  be  made  to  BamaU,  Cnmtford^  and  the  Black 

Rocks  f  to  (6  M.)  Crich  Stand  (view)  and  thence  to  6^%  V.)  the  ruins  of 
Wingiltld  Manor;  to  the  (9  M.)  JUnetor  Rocks;  to  (12  V.)  Chesterjield 
(p.  402);  to  Maddon  and  CAolworMt  and  to  (9  M.)  I^tfAMII  Itole. 

Rail-way  trom  Matlook  Bbidob  to  (4</2  M.)  Rowslbt,  see 
R.  44b. — DarleyDaie  is  the  best  station  for  a  Ttsit  to  the  picturesque 
RoiDtor  Roclu  (B  M.  to  the  W. ;  entered  through  the  Dmld  Inn}. 

Sowsloy  (*  Peacock  JnnJt  a  small  village  pleasantly  sitnated 
at  the  oonflnence  of  the  Wye  and  the  Denrent,  is  the  starting-point 
for  a  yisit  to  (IV2M.)  Haddon  Hall.  Excursion-brakes  ply  to  Had- 
don  (6d.)  and  Chatsworth  (!<•)• 

The  road  to  Haddon  tarns  to  the  left  at  the  station  and  passes  under 
the  bridge.  At  the  *Peacock'  we  follow  the  road  to  the  extreme  left  and 
reach  (i  M.)  a  bridge  over  the  Wye.  Here  we  leave  the  road  by  a  stile 
to  the  right,  on  this  tide  of  the  bridge,  and  follow  a  path  (indistinct  at 
first)  along  the  river  and  through  the  park  to  (10  min.)  Haddon  Hall. 

*Haddon  Hall,  picturesquely  situated  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
Wye,  is  an  almost  ideal  specimen  of  an  old  English  baronial  man- 
sion, and,  though  unoeoupied,  is  still  in  fair  preservation  (adm. 
free ;  gratuity  to  the  custodian). 

Held  at  an  early  period  by  the  Avenel  family,  Haddon  oame  in  the 
Jl2th  cent,  into  the  hand«  of  the  Vemont,  who  retaiaed  possession  of  it 
for  400  years.  By  the  marriage  of  the  fair  Dorothy  Vernon  (see  below)  it 
passed  to  the  Rutland  family,  who  still  own  it,  though  the  Duke  lives  at 
Belvoir  (p.  3i51).  The  building  encloses  two  court-yards.  The  If -B-  tower 
and  part  of  the  chapel  are  late-lTormaa  t  the  great  banqueting-hall.  be- 
tween the  two  courts,  and  most  of  the  adjoining  block  date  from  the  i4th, 
the  E.  range  of  buildings  from  the  iOth,  and  the  8.  facade  and  the  ter- 
raced gardens  from  the  end  of  the  16th  century. 

Interior.  The  rooms  are  generally  shown  in  the  following  order.  The 
Chaplain't  Room^  containing  a  pair  of  jack-boots,  a  leathern  doublet,  etc.; 
the  *Chapel^  with  some  fine  Korman  work  and  a  stained-glass  window 
of  the  10th  century;  the  Kitchen,  with  enormous  fire-places ;  the  *'Bem^ 
qveting  Hall,  85  ft.  long  and  26  ft.  wide,  with  a  dais,  a  minstrels'  gal- 
lery, and  some  old  paintings;  the  panelled  Dining  Room,  with  an  oriel 
window  overlooking  the  garden;  the  Drawing  l^om,  hung  with  old 
tapestry;  the  EcsrVi  Dressing 'Room  and  Bedroom^  the  fine  *Ball  Room 
or  Oallery,  100  ft.  long,  with  oaken  wainscoting  and  floor;  the  AniO' 
Room;  the  State  Bedroom,  hung  with  tapestry,  with  a  bed,  dressing- 
table,  and  looking-glass  said  to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth; 
the  Archers'  Room,  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  building;  and  the  Ragle  or 
Peverifs  Tower,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  fine  view.  We  then  return 
to  the  Ante-Koom  (see  above)  and  descend  to  the  garden  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  said  to  have  been  used  by  Dorothy  Vernon  when  she  eloped  with 
Sir  George  Hanners,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland  (16th  cent.)-  The  charming 
*View  here  of  the  S.  facade,  the  terrace,  smd  the  old  yew-trees  is 
familiar  from  engravings  and  photographs. 

To  reach  Chatsworth  from  Haddon  by  carriage  (pedestrian  route, 
see  p.  367),  without  returning  to  Rowsley,  we  follow  the  road  from 
the  above-mentioned  bridge  to  (272  M.)  Bakewell  (Rutland  Arms, 
frequented  by  anglers),  the 'Badeguefle' of  Domesday,  a  delight- 
fully situated  little  town,  with  2500  inhabitants.  The  large  *  Church, 
with  Its  lofty  octagonal  spire,  has  a  Norman  doorway,  and  contains 
n  ancient  font  and  the  monument  of  Porothy  Vernon  (d.  1584) 
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and  her  husband  (see  ahoTe).  A  Cross  in  the  churchyard  is  helieyed 
to  date  from  the  8th  or  9th  century.    The  baths  are  unimportant. 

About  i»/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Bakewell  is  the  village  of  AsJ^ford 
(Devonahire  Arms),  with  a  pretty  church.  The  walk  may  he  continued 
to  (IVs  V.)  if(msal  DaU  (p.  85Q). 

At  Bakewell  we  turn  to  the  right  and  proceed  by  a  circuitous 
route  (direct  path  1  M.  shorter)  to  (3^2  M.)  Edensor  (*Ohat8worth 
Hotel),  a  model  village,  on  the  outskirts  of  Chatsworth  Park.  The 
church  contains  a  memorial-window  to  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish 
(assassinated  In  1882),  who  is  hurled  in  the  churchyard. 

Direct  Walk  fbom  Haddom  to  Chatswokth,  8V2  M.  (1V4-1V*  ii'*). 
We  BAcend  the  flight  of  steps  by  the  cottage  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Haddon  and  follow  a  footpath,  which  almost  immediately  joins  a 
cart-track.  The  track  passes  to  the  left  of  an  old  bowling-green  and 
ascends  by  a  fence,  and  at  the  top,  to  the  left,  follows  a  wall,  to 
03-10  min.)  a  gate,  opening  on  a  lane.  To  the  right  is  a  farm-house.  We 
pass  through  (2  min.)  another  gate  and  follow  a  green  lane.  At  (9  min.) 
a  gateway,  with  two  stone  posts  but  no  gate,  we  keep  to  the  left  branch 
of  the  lane  and  cross  a  ridge  between  two  valleys.  At  the  end  of  the 
ridge  we  enter. the  wood  by  a  (8  min.)  gate  and  after  8  min.  more  ascend 
to  the  left.  We  then  (1  min.)  ascend  to  the  right  by  a  track  skirting 
a  drain.  At  (4  min.)  the  top  of  the  wooded  hill  we  proceed  to  the 
left  along  the  wall  for  180  yds.  to  a  gate,  passing  through  which  we  cross 
a  field  diagonally  to  (5*  min.)  another  gate.  This  opens  into  a  beech-plan- 
tation, on  leaving  which  we  emerge  upon  a  sloping  pasture.  The  path  is 
now  indistinct,  but  by  bearing  a  little  to  the  left,  somewhat  in  the  line  of 
a  dry  water-course,  we  reach  (7-8  min.)  a  stile  in  a  wall,  opposite  a  dam, 
which  crosses  a  small  pool  to  the  left  of  a  farm-house.  In  ascending  the 
cart-road  on  the  other  side  we  keep  to  the  right  beyond  the  gate,  and 
come  to  (5  min.)  a  broad  green  drive.  Here  we  proceed  to  the  right, 
towards  the  lodge,  and  at  the  end  of  the  drive  enter  the  wood  by  a 
(3  min.)  stile  adjoining  a  gate.  The  path  crosses  another  green  drive  and 
enters  Chatsworth  Park  by  (5  min.)  another  stile.  Chatsworth  is  now  in 
sight;  the  way  to  the  0/4  hx.)  bridge  is  to  the  left. 

^Chatsworth ,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
is  a  striking  contrast  to  Haddon,  the  one  being  as  redolent  of 
modem,  as  the  other  of  medl»Tal  state. 

The  huge  Palladian  residence  of  the  Cavendishes,  660  ft.  long,  was 
built  in  1687-1706,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice.  In  which  Mary  Stuart 
was  for  a  time  a  prisoner.  The  N.  wing  was  added  in  1820.  The  interior 
contains  a  large  collection  of  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculptures  by  emi- 
nent masters,  exquisite  wood-carvings  ascribed  to  Grinling  Gibbons,  and 
historical  and  other  curiosities.  Visitors  are  admitted  from  11  to  4,  on 
Sat.  11-1  (gratuity  to  the  attendant). 

Interior.  Passing  through  the  handsome  Iron  gates,  we  are  conducted 
to  the  Sdb-Hall,  where  we  await  the  attendant.  The  Great  Hall  (60  ft. 
long),  is  adorned  with  frescoes  by  Verrio  and  Lafftterre.  The  Chapel,  with 
the  altar  at  the  W.  end,  is  lavishly  embellished  with  marble,  Derbyshire 
spar,  wood-carving,  and  paintings  by  Verrio,  The  State  Apaetmbnts,  In  the 
third  story,  are  adorned  with  wood-carvings,  Derbyshire  spar  and  marble, 
and  paintings  by  Verrio  and  TTiornMU.  The  State  Dbessing  Boom  contains 
a  piece  of  wood-carving  In  Imitation  of  point-lace.  In  the  Old  State 
Bedroom,  the  walls  of  which  are  hung  with  stamped  leather,  are 
the  coronation -chairs  of  George  IV.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  and  In  the 
Music  Room  are  those  of  William  IV.  and  Queen  Adelaide.  Behind  a  half- 
open  door  is  a  clever  piece  of  Illusive  painting  by  Verrio  (a  fiddle  on  the 
wall).  The  State  Drawing -Room  contains  Gobelins  tapestry  from  Ba- 
phaers  cartoons.  The  State  DnnNO-RooM  has  some  fine  wood-carving. 
On  the  central  table  lies  the  rosary  of  Henry  VIII.     The  Corridors  of 
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Ihe  third  Biotj  form  tho  'Skstch  Gallbet,  containing  upwards  of  1000 
original  drawings  by  Bapkeuij  Leomgrdo  da  Vind^  Mid^<ul  Angelo^  Tiiiani 
CorreifffiOy  Rtiben*^  Rembrandt^  Mr9r^  BoJMn^  Claude  ^orroto,  and  other 
ereat  maatert  (admirably  lighted).  —  We  now  descend  to  the  *Picturb 
Oallkrt,  which  contains  works  by  Vem  Byck^  TetUert^  Titian^  Tintoretto^ 
Murilhy  ffolboim,  etc.  It  is  adjoined  by  the  Billiabd  Boox,  with  well- 
known  works  by  Sir  Edvim  Lmdttt.  —  The  chief  treasure  of  the  Libeast 
is  Claude's  ^Liber  Veritatis\  —  The  ^Soulptukb  Qallbet,  adjoined  by  the 
*OEAitGXKT,  contains  a  Venns  bv  Thorvaldun  (with  a  bracelet);  Kapoleon, 
lYapoleon*8  Mother,  and  Endymion,  by  Canova;  a  Girl  spinning  by  Scha- 
doto,  etc. 

From  the  Orangery  we  enter  the  ^Oaedbhs  (small  fee  to  the  gardener), 
which  are  fine  but  formal,  with  artificial  caaeades,  fountains,  surprise  water- 
works, etc.  The  Emporor  Fotmiain  throws  a  jet  266  ft.  high.  The  0r9€a  Com- 
servalory,  280  ft.  long,  was  erected  from  a  design  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  the 
builder  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  who  waa  at  the  time  head-gardener  to  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  —  On  a  height  to  the  X.E.  of  the  house  is  the  Bunting 
Tower  (90  ft.  high),  commanding;  an  extensive  view.  Queon  Mary'e  Bower ^ 
a  low  square  tower  surrounded  by  a  moat,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Wye, 
i  s  said  to  have  been  a  freauent  resort  of  Mary  Stuart  (see  p.  367). 

*Chatswoeth  Park  is  d  M,  in  circumference. 

From  GhatewoTth  or  Edensor  we  now  strike  northwards  towards 
(16  M.)  Cabtleton  hy  road  (no  pnhllo  conveyance). 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  return  to  Bakewell  (p.  WHB)  and  take  the  train 
thence  to  Chapel-on-le- Frith  (p.  OTO),  which  Is  8  M.  firom  Castleton. 

Ahout  Y2  ^-  ^^^^  ^^6  Ghatsworth  Hotel,  at  the  fork,  we  take 
the  right  hranoh,  which  leads  to  (1 V2  M^O  Ba§low  (Peaoock ;  Royal ; 
•Hydropathic),  a  pleasant-lying  village,  from  which  coaches  ply  In 
summer  to  (I2V2  M.)  Sheffield  (p.  360 ;  fare  1*.  6{?.).  Beyond  Bas- 
low  the  road  skirts  the  left  hank  of  the  Derwent,  which  It  crosses 
near  (IV2  M.)  an  7nn,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  and  pass  the  vil- 
lage of  Calver  (to  the  left).  At  (Vs  M.)  another  Inn  the  main  road 
to  Castleton  viH  Hatheraage  Tp.  369)  diverges  to  the  right.  We  go 
straight  on  and  soon  reach  (2/3  M.)  8toney  Middleion  (Moon  Inn), 
heyond  which  we  enter  the  rocky  Middleion  Dale,  After  ^j^  M.  the 
road  to  (V2  ^0  Sy^m  turns  to  the  right. 

The  road  ascending  straight  through  the  dale  leads  to  (5  M.)  Tideswell 
(George;  Crose  Daggers),  a  small  town  with  a  fine  Dec.  *Church.  Tides- 
well  is  5  H.  due  8.  of  Castleton,  and  3  H.  to  the  N.  of  Miller's  Dale  (p.  371). 

£yam  (Bull's  Head),  pron.  ^Eem\  a  prettily-situated  village 
with  1000  inhah. ,  is  memorahle  for  its  terrible  visitation  hy  the 
plague  in  1665-6,  which  carried  off  260  out  of  its  350  inhabitants. 

Thanks  mainly  to  the  heroic  exertions  of  the  rector,  the  Rev,  Wil- 
liam Mompeeson^  the  village  was  strictly  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the 
country-side,  and  the  plague  thus  prevented  from  spreading.  The  rector 
himself  escaped,  but  he  lost  his  wife.  The  victims  of  the  disease  were 
generally  buried  near  the  spot  where  they  died,  and  the  fields  round 
Eyam  are  sprinkled  with  tombstones.  The  churchyard  contains  a  Saxon 
Cross.  Kear  the  church  is  an  arched  rock,  known  as  Cueklet  Churek^  which 
Hr.  Mompesson  used  as  a  pulpit  during  the  plague.  A  pleasant  path  leads 
from  Eyam  across  the  moors  to  (5  H.)  Bather  sage  (see  p.  369). 

To  continue  our  route  to  Castleton  vii  Hathersage  we  follow  the 
road  leading  to  the  E.  from  Eyam,  which  affords  a  view  of  Mid- 
letoii  Dale  and  the  tower  of  Stoney  Middleton  church  to  the  right. 
After  about  1  M.  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  ^/^  M.  farther  on  we  rejoin 
the  main  road  through  the  Derwent  valley  (oomp.  ahove).   Beyond 
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(Y2  M.)  Qrindleford  Bridge  (Inn)  the  road  runs  through  a  narrow 
and  finely-wooded  pait  of  the  valley,  which  farther  on  again  expands. 
3  M.  Hathersage  (George,  well  spoken  of;  Ordnance  Arms),  a  vil- 
lage which  manufactures  pins  and  needles. 

The  churcli ,  dating  from  the  14th  cent. ,  contains  some  good  brasses. 
The  grave  of  LUile  John^  the  lieutenant  of  Bohin  Hood,  is  pointed  out 
in  the  churchyard.  —  About  IV4  H.  to  the  W.  are  Biggar  Tor  and  an 
interesting  British  fort  named  (ktrl  Wori. 

Our  road  now  leads  to  the  W.  through  Hope  Vale,  At  (2  M.) 
Mytham  Bridge  (InnJ  we  leave  the  Derweut,  which  turns  to  the  N. 

Sto  Ashopton^  p.  370,  3  M.) ,  and  follow  its  affluent  the  Noe.  At 
2V2  M.)  Hope  (Hall  Inn)  the  road  to  Edale  (p.  370)  diverges  to 
the  right.  —  IV2  M-  CMtleton  (Ctutle;  BuU's  Head),  at  the  head 
of  Hope  Dale,  is  the  centre  for  excursions  in  the  wilder  N.  part  of 
the  Peak.  Perched  on  a  steep  rocky  height  (260  ft.)  above  the 
village  is  Peveril  Castle,  a  stronghold  taking  name  from  its  first 
owner,  the  natural  son  of  William  the  Conqueror  (adm.  Id.;  view). 
The  Church  contains  a  fine  Norman  archway  between  the  nave  and 
the  chancel.  The  Museum  contains  Derbyshire  spar,  etc. 

The  three  Caverns  all  lie  near,  and  may  be  visited  in  half-arday.  Those 
who  are  pressed  for  time  should  at  least  view  the  entrance  of  the  Peak 
Cavern  and  descend  the  Blue  John  Mine.  The  charge  for  admission  to 
each  cavern  is  2$.  for  1,  3s.  Gd.  for  2,  4s.  6d.  for  3,  5s.  for  4-5  pers.,  and 
is.  for  each  pers.  additional.  Bengal  lights  extra.  Guides  are  in  atten- 
dance all  day. 

The  Peak  Oavern,  at  the  foot  of  the  castle-rock,  extends  for  upwards 
of  2000  ft.  into  the  hill.  Its  arched  entrance  (42  ft.  high)  is  imposing; 
the  other  features  of  interest  include  a  chamber  220  ft.  square,  a  subter- 
ranean river  known  as  the  Styx,  and  several  natural  archways.  The  view 
of  the  landscape,  framed  in  the  entrance  as  we  come  out,  is  striking. 

The  Speedwell  Oavem  lies  about  3/4  M.  to  the  W.,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Winnats  (see  below).  We  descend  by  a  rocky  staircase  to  a  subterranean 
canal  1/2  M.  long,  driven  into  the  hill  by  miners  in  an  unsuccessful  search 
for  lead-ore.  We  traverse  this  eanal  in  a  boat;  and  at  the  end  of  it 
reach  a  large  ^Ccnem,  where  the  water  is  precipitated  into  an  abyss  of 
unknown  depth.  The  height  of  the  roof  has  not  been  gauged  \  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  floor  is  about  860  ft.  below  the  surface  of  the  hill.  iTer- 
vous  persona  are  advised  to  leave  the  Speedwell  unvisited,  as  the  passage 
of  the  canal  is  decidedly  'eerie'. 

The  "Slue  John  Hine  lies  about  Vz  H.  to  the  W.  of  the  Speedwell 
Kine.  From  the  beautiful  shape  and  loftiness  of  its  chambers,  the 
fine  incrustations  and  crystallisations,  and  the  great  depth  to  which  we 
descend  by  a  natural  vertical  passage,  this  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
of  the  three.  This  gigantic  chasm  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  a  con- 
vulsion of  nature ,  not  by  water.  The  Blue  John  Hine  is  the  only  place 
where  the  beautiful  spar  of  that  name  is  found. 

The  best  route  from  the  Speedwell  Mine  to  the  Blue  John  IQne  is 
through  the  *Winnata  (i.e.  Wind  Gates),  a  turf- grown  mountain -pass, 
1  M.  long,  flanked  with  tall  limestone  rocks. 

A  little  farther  to  the  W.  rises  Kam  Tot  (1710  ft.),  the  top  of  which 
affords  a  good  view  of  Hope  Dale,  Edale,  Kinder  Scout,  and  Byam  Moor. 
The  name  of  ^Shivering  Mountain^  is  given  to  this  hill  from  the  liability 
of  its  S.  fSaoe  to  disintegration  from  frost.  ~-  A  pleasant  walk  (2  hrs.) 
leads  from  Gastleton  to  AthopUM  (see  p.  870)  vi&  Win  Bill  (1590  ft.). 

Coach  to  Sheffield  (fare  2s.  6d.),  see  p.  860.  A  public  conveyance 
also  runs  in  summer  to  Biueton  (11  Vs  H.  •,  fare  2s.), 

The  DiBBOT  RouTB  fbom  Oabtlbton  to  (8  M.)  Ohapbl-bk-le- 
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FaiTH  leads  to  tbe  W.,  paMing  the  Blue  John  Mine  and  the  9.  side 
of  Mam  Tor.  It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  make  the  detoni  through 
Edale  (see  below),  which  adds  about  IV2  M.  to  the  distance  for 
walkers  and  5-6  M.  for  driyers ;  while  those  who  keep  to  the  direct 
route  should  diverge  to  the  right  by  the  road  between  Mam  Tor  and 
Lord's  Seat  in  order  to  obtain  a  peep  at  the  green  Edale  valley. 

To  reach  Edale  from  Castleton  by  road,  we  retrace  our  steps  to 
(li/x  U.)  Hope  (p.  369),  and  then  follow  the  road  along  the  Jfoe  to  the  left. 
4  M.  Cor  Houi€;  1  M.  Lady  Booth;  s/4  M.  Edale  Mill,  beyond  which  a  road 
leads  to  the  right  to  Oll«r  Brook  Booth,  About  1/1  M.  farther  on  we  reach 
another  road  to  the  right,  ascending  to  0/s  M.)  the  Tillage  of  Edale  (Inn). 
—  Walkers,  however,  may  proceed  direct  from  Castleton  to  Edale  by  a 
footpath  crossing  the  ridge  between  Ham  Tor  and  Back  Tor,  reaching  the 
road  above  described  at  a  point  a  little  short  of  (2Vs  X.)  Edale  Milh 

Edale  is  a  sequestered  and  somewhat  bleak  little  valley,  watered  by  the 
Koe  and  enclosed  by  dusky  green  or  moorland  hills  with  great  variety  of 
outline.  The  hills  to  the  V.  belong  to  the  plateau  of  Kinder  Seont  (3080  ft.), 
the  highest  part  of  the  Peak;  while  to  the  8.  are  Loee  irtil(1570 ft.),  Back 
Tor^  Mam  Tor  (see  above),  and  Lord:**  Seat  (1818  ft.).  Those  who  have 
time  should  ascend  Orindslow^  at  the  back  of  Edale  village,  for  the  view : 
and  they  may  prolong  their  walk  thence  across  the  plateau  (no  right  of 
way)  to  the  (4  M.)  Bnake  /mi,  in  Aihopdale,  7  M.  from  QloMop  (p.  3d9) 
and  6V2  U.  above  Aehopton  (p.  880). 

Carriages  continue  from  Edale  village  to  follow  the  road  on  the 
floor  of  the  valley  to  (1  M.)  Barber  Booth,  where  they  turn  to  the  left  and 
ascend  the  steep  hill  leading  to  the  gap  between  Mam  Tor  and  Lord's  Seat 
(comp.  above)  and  to  the  (l>/4  M.)  high-road.  Pedestrians  save  nearly 
2  M.  Dy  a  footpath  ascending  from  Barber  Booth  to  the  S.W.  towards  the 
Stake  Pass  and  joining  the  Ghapel-^n-le-Frith  road  a  good  deal  lower 
down  (a  boy  may  be  taken  as  a  guide  from  Barber  Booth).  —  The  road 
going  straight  up  the  valley  from  Barber  Booth  ends  in  a  path  leading  to 
(3M.)  Edale  Cross  (1800  ft.)  and  (3Vs  M.)  Sayfield  (see  below). 

The  road  descending  between  Mam  Tor  and  Lord's  Seat  to  Edale 
(see  above)  Is  about  3^2  M.  from  Castleton.  The  high-road  con- 
tinues to  run  towards  the  W.  Roads  diverge  on  the  right  for  Hay- 
field  (see  above).   After  4  M.  we  reach  (772  M.  from  Castleton)  — 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  (King's  Arms ;  BulVa  Head),  a  town  with 
3500  inhab.  (comp.  p.  360).  The  Midland  Station  (p.  349)  is  in 
the  town ;  the  L.  N.  W.  Station,  on  the  Manchester  and  Buxton 
branch,  is  ^4  M.  to  the  S.  By  the  latter  line  the  railway-journey 
to  Buxton  takes  about  ^4  hr. ,  by  the  former  (via  Miller^ 9  D(Ue^ 
p.  372)  about  1/2  hr.  (fares  Is.,  8d.,  51/2^.)-  Th®  Mid.  Railway 
passes  under  the  L.  N.  W.  Railway  by  the  Doveholes  Tunnel  (p.  360). 

Buxton.  —  Hotels.  Palaoe,  near  the  stations,  K.  &  A.  from  6s.  6d.,  B. 
5«.,  B.  2«.  6(1.,  Opens'.  i4s.  6cl.;  St.  Ann's,  in  the  Crescent,  B.  A  A.  from 
4«.  6(1.,  opens'.  13«.  6(f.;  Obbsobnt,  also  in  the  Crescent,  &.  A  A.  from 
4s.,  Opens'.  12s.  6<l.;  Botal,  B.  &  A.  from  4«.,  'pens\  in  winter  iOs.  6d. ; 
*'Old  Hall,  family  hotel,  facing  the  entrance  to  the  Gardens,  B.  &  A. 
from  4s.  6d.,  ^pens\  12s.  —  Lea  Wood,  on  the  Manchester  Boad;  Bublimo- 
oioN  *,  Oeobob  ;  Shakespeabb,  commercial ;  Eaolb,  in  High  Buxton,  B.  £  A. 
from  Bs.  Qd.  —  At  the  Buxton  hotels  the  prevailing  custom  is  to  have 
table-d'h6te  meals  and  pay  a  fixed  price  per  day.  —  Numerous  Boarding 
Houses  and  Lodgingsy  and  several  small  Hydropathics. 

Oabs  with  one  horse  Is.  per  mile,  each  addit.  Vs  K*  6(2.;  with  two 
horses  1*.  6d.  &  9(i.*,  per  hour  3«.  &  4«.,  each  addit.  '/i  hr.  dd.  A  is. 

Buxtonj  one  of  the  three  chief  inland  watering-places  in  Eng- 
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land  and  the  highest  town  in  the  country  flOOO  ft.  above  the  sea), 
contains  a  resident  population  of  about  6000,  which  is  doubled  or 
trebled  during  the  summer-season.  It  has  a  fine  bracing  climate, 
apt  at  times  to  be  rather  cold.  The  Hot  Springs  for  which  it  is 
famous  (Bath  having  the  only  other  hot  springs  in  England)  seem 
to  have  been  known  to  the  Komans,  and  were  several  times 
visited  by  Mary  Stuart  when  in  the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury (comp.  p.  369).  They  rise  from  Assures  in  the  limestone  rock 
at  a  constant  temperature  of  82°  Fahr. ,  and  are  efficacious  in  rheu- 
matism and  other  ailments.  The  Tepid  Baths  are  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  Crescent,  the  most  prominent  building  in  the  town,  and  they 
are  adjoined  by  the  Chalybeate  Wells.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
Crescent  are  the  Hot  Baths.  In  front  of  the  Orescent  is  a  grassy 
knoll  known  as  the  Slopes^  and  to  the  W.  are  the  Pleasure  Gardens 
(adm.  Ad.  or  6d.;  music  daily).  The  S.  side  of  the  Gardens  is 
skirted  by  the  Bboad  Walk,  with  its  well-built  villas.  The  large 
domed  building,  near  the  Palace  Hotel,  is  the  Devonshire  Hospital. 

The  Environs  of  Buxton  are  rather  bleak,  but  afford  opportuni- 
ties for  a  few  delightful  excursions. 

Poolk's  Cavsbn,  1  U.  At  the  end  of  the  Broad  Walk  is  a  board  in- 
dicating the  path  to  this  cave,  which  crosses  two  fields  and  passes  Buxton 
College.  At  the  road  we  turn  to  the  right,  and  after  100  yds.  reach  the 
entrance  to  the  cavern  (adm.  Is. ;  for  a  party  6d.  each).  Poole's  Hole, 
named  after  an  outlaw  who  used  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  (ca.  1400),  con- 
tains some  fine  stalactites,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Gastleton  Caves  (p.  369), 
and  has  been  vulgarised  by  being  lighted  with  gas.    The  Wye  rises  here. 

The  Soke's  Drive  Is  a  carriage-road  about  IV4  H.  long ,  constructed 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  in  1795,  and  connecting  the  lower  road  through 
Ashwood  Dale  with  the  higher  one  to  Longnor.  It  begins  and  ends  not 
much  more  than  V2  M*  from  Buxton ,  so  that  the  round  is  about  2^2  M. 

Excursion-brakes  run  daily  (return -fare  is.  6<f.)  to  the  (5  M.)  Cat  d: 
Fiddle  Inn  (ca.  1700  ft.),  on  the  road  to  Macclesfield,  the  highest  inn  in 
England  (extensive  view).  —  Walkers  may  combine  with  this  excursion 
an  ascent  of  Axe  Edge  (1810  ft.),  the  second  summit  of  the  Peak,  which 
rises  21/2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Buxton.  —  Other  favourite  points  are  ^Cheedale 
(p.  372);  the  Corbar  Wood  Walks,  V2  M.  to  the  N.W.;  the  Diamond  Hill 
(named  from  the  quartz  crystals  found  on  it),  1V«  M.  to  the  S.j  80I0- 
mon's  Temple ,  Va  MT.  beyond  Poole's  Hole ;  the  Cfoyi  Valley  (p.  349) ,  to 
theN.W.;  and  the  rocky  chasm  called  livcf'i  Churchy  9  M.  to  the  S.W.  — 
Coaches  ply  in  summer  to  Haddon  and  Chatsworth  (pp.  366,  367;  return- 
fare  5«.  Qd.). 

From  Buxton  thbouoh  Ghebdalb  to  Millbb's  Dalb,  6  M.  We 
leave  Lower  Buxton  by  Spring  Gardens  and  follow  the  Bakewell 
road  through  Ashwood  Dale.  On  the  right  we  pass  (1  M.)  Sherwood 
Dell  and  the  cliff  called  the  Lover's  Leap.  At  a  point  about  3^4  M. 
from  Buxton,  after  passing  under  the  Midland  Railway  3-4  times, 
we  diverge  to  the  left  by  a  well-marked  track  and  cross  the  Wye 
by  a  bridge  near  the  junction  of  the  main  line  with  the  Buxton 
branch.  We  then  follow  closely  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  keeping 
to  the  lower  paths,  and  not  crossing  the  flat  wooden  bridge  a  little 
lower  down.  After  about  ^2  ^^*  *^e  stream  sweeps  to  the  left  and 
we  cross  it  by  a  plank-bridge.   We  then  again  pass  under  the  rail- 
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way,  recrosB  the  river,  and  reach  the  entrance  to  ^Cheedale,  a  nar- 
row valley  flanked  hy  fantastic  and  well-wooded  walls  of  limestone 
rock.  Chee  Tor  (fine  view)  rises  boldly  on  the  right  to  a  height  of 
300  ft  [The  path,  which  is  rather  rongh  and  very  miry  after  rain, 
is  closed  on  Thursdays.]  Farther  on  we  pass  through  a  small  wood, 
cross  a  side-valley,  and  reach  a  wooden  bridge,  which  we  cross 
if  we  wish  to  climb  Chee  Tor.  If  not,  we  follow  the  left  bank  to 
(V4  hr.)  MilUri  Dale  (Inn ;  p.  360).  —  We  now  either  retam  to 
Buxton,  or  go  on  to  Bakewell  (p.  366)  by  train. 

F&OM  Buxton  to  (14  M.)  Alstonbfibld,  a  pleasant  drive  (ex- 
cursion-brakes in  summer).  The  road  runs  S.E.  from  Higher  Bux- 
ton. To  the  right,  above  us,  is  the  High  Peak  RcUliBay  (p.  360). 
Beyond  (5  M.)  Olutton  Dale  we  cross  the  Dove,  —  2  M.  Lo&pior 
(Crewe  Arms),  a  small  market-town  in  a  pleasant  situation. 

Good  walkera  msv  follow  a  footpath  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Dove 
to  (0  H.)  Hartinfton  (*OKarUi  Cotton  IfoM),  an  angling-resort,  and  (5  M.) 
Miil  J>aU  (tee  below) ,  passing  through  the  charming  *B€reK/ord  Dale^ 
with  the  *Fishing  House'  of  Isaak  Walton  and  his  friend  and  biographer, 
Cotton.  —  On  Arbor  Low^  8  H.  to  the  V.E.  of  Hartington,  are  some  ex- 
tensive ^Druidicar  remains. 

The  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Manifold  for  some  time,  and 
then  strikes  off  towards  the  S.E.  At  (7  M.)  Alstonefleld  (George) 
we  leave  the  carriage  and  follow  a  footpath  leading  directly  to 
( Y2  ^0  ^ili  ^o^ )  ft  hamlet  at  the  head  of  Dovedale ,  though  the 
prettiest  part  of  the  valley  begins  at  Dove  Holes,  about  1  M.  lower 
down.  *Dovedale  is  a  picturesque  and  narrow  limestone  valley, 
hemmed  in  by  fantastic  rocks,  freely  interspersed  with  woods. 

Leaving  the  Dove  Holt  CavenUy  we  pass  between  two  limestone  crags 
and  follow  the  left  or  Derbyshire  bank  of  the  Dove  (the  other  being  in 
Staffordshire).  Various  arbitrary  names  have  been ,  given  to  the  rocks, 
few  of  which  seem  specially  appropriate.  The  Han't  Head,  one  of  the 
first  we  reach,  is,  however,  an  exception.  Beyond  (1  M.)  Reynard^t  Cave 
(above  f  to  the  left)  the  vale  slightly  expands.  Farther  on,  we  have  the 
Tissington  Spiret  to  the  left  and  the  Church  and  Twtlvt  Apostlts  to  the  right. 
From  Sharplotp  Point  we  have  a  fine  view  in  both  directions;  to  the  S. 
rises  Thorpe  Cloud  (900  ft.).  At  the  foot  of  this  hill  we  reach  the  stepping- 
stones,  and  a  little  farther  on  a  foot-bridge,  leading  to  the  Itaak  Walton 
Hotel,  a  favourite  angling  resort.  A  path  to  the  left  ascends  to  the  Ptveril 
Hotel,  close  to  the  village  of  Thorpe.  This  is  the  8.  end  of  Dovedale 
proper.  —  Pedestrians  bound  for  (S'A  M.)  Ashbourne  (see  p.  873)  may 
continue  to  follow  the  right  bank.  At  (iVs  V.)  a  cross-road  (bridge  to  the 
right)  we  climb  a  stile  and  cross  a  field  (path  not  very  distinct),  '/s  H . 
Stone  bridge,  where  a  road  to  the  right  leads  to  Gheadle.  We  cross  the 
road,  pass  a  house  near  the  river,  and  go  through  a  gate.  —  i^ft  It. 
Mappleton  (Oakover  Arms).  We  (»oss  the  road  and  traverse  two  fielda, 
reaching  the  road  again  a  little  farther  on.  In  4  min.  more  we  follow 
the  cart-track  ascending  to  the  left,  passing  a  farm-house.  At  the  top  is 
a  large  field,  where  the  path  disappears  ^  but  by  keeping  in  a  straight 
direction  we  reach  a  stile  on  the  other  side  of  the  field,  beyond  whieh 
the  path  is  again  clear.  It  descends  through  a  park  and  past  a  large 
house  to  a  gate  near  a  bridge  over  an  affluent  of  the  Dove.  From  tMs 
point  a  path  crosses  a  field  to  a  lane  leading  to  Ashbourne  station. 

[The  road  from  the  Peveril  Hotel  to  (4  H.)  Ashbourne  passes  (1  M.) 
the  Dog  d:  Partridge  Inn,  where  a  road  to  the  left  leads  by  the  *Yia 
^ellia  (fancifully  named  after  the  Gell  family)  to  (12  H.)  Matlock  (p.  365).] 
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Ashbonme  (^Oreen  Man,  an  old-fashioued  hostelry;  White 
Hart)  Is  a  picturesque  little  town  in  a  well-wooded  valley.  The 
^Churchy  near  the  station,  is  in  the  E.£.  and  Dec.  styles,  with  a 
lofty  spire  (212  ft).  Among  the  interesting  monuments  is  a  very 
touching  one  of  little  *Penelope  Boothby  (d.  1791),  hy  Banks. 

Ahout  472  M.  to  the  W.  of  Ashbourne  is  Wootton  Hall,  where  Rousseau 
wrote  the  flrstpart  of  his  *  Confessions'  (1786-7).  —  A  pleasant  walk  may  he 
taken  hy  the  Weaver  Sills  and  Alton  Tmoers  to  (10  M.)  Alton  (see  below). 

Bailwat  froU  Ashbouknb  to  Dbbbt,  90  M.,  in  1V4-2  hrs.  (fares  2s, 
6d.,  2«.,  U.  Qd.).  —  0  If.  Norbiiry,  with   a  highly  interesting  church 

g4-15th  cent.;  fine  stained  glass)  and  an  ancient  manor-house.  —  At(7M.) 
ocetter  (Rail.  Re/rafimt.  Rooms)  the  pretty  *Chumet  Valley  Line'  diverges 
to  the  right;  the  first  station  on  it  is  (SVa  M.)  Alton  (see  p.  347).  —  11  M. 
Uttoxeier  (p.  346).    19  M.  TuOmrv,  see  p.  188.  —  30  M.  Derby,  see  p.  350. 

46.  From  Liverpool  or  Manchester  to  Carlide. 

L«  N.  W.  Railway  in  3Vr6Vs  hrs.  (fares  from  Liverpool  18s.  lid.,  Us. 
8d.,  9«.  lid. ;  from  Manchester  18s.,  14s.  3d.,  10s.  id.).  The  two  lines  unite 
at  Wigan  (see  below;  V«l  br.).  The  more  frequented  line  from  Man- 
chester to  Preston  runs  via  Bolton  (p.  339). 

From  Liverpool  to  (18V2^0  Wigan^  seep.  331 ;  from  Manchester 
to  (18  M.)  Wigan,  see  p.  839.  At  Wigan  (Clarence;  Victoria), 
an  iron,  brass,  and  cotton  making  town  of  50,000  inhab.,  in  an 
Important  coal-district,  we  join  the  trunk-line  of  the  L.  N.W.R. 
Beyond  (28  M.)  Farington  we  cross  the  Rihble  (•View  to  the  right). 

29  M.  Preston  (*Park  Hotel;  Victoria;  Bull',  Alexandra  Temper- 
ance; Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  an  important  centre  of  the  cotton- 
mannfactnre,  with  100,000  Inhabitants.  The  principal  buildings 
are  the  Town  Hall,  from  a  design  by  Sir  G.  G,  Scott ;  the  Harris 
Free  Library  ^  Museum ,  with  good  sculptures  in  the  pediment  by 
£.  Roscoe  Mullens;  and  the  Parish  Church,  partly  rebuilt  in  1885. 
The  town  possesses  three  large  Public  Parks, 

Preston  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity  and  was  frequently  the 
scene  of  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Scots.  The  Parliament- 
arians  defeated  the  Bovalists  near  Preston  in  1618,  and  it  was  occupied 
by  the  Pretender  in  1715.  Richard  Arkwright,  the  inventor,  was  bom  at 
Preston  in  1733.  Preston  was  the  cradle  of  the  temperance  movement, 
and  the  first  teetotal  pledges  were  signed  here  by  Joseph  Livesey  and  his 
firiends  in  1833.  —  Preston  is  the  ^dining  station*  of  the  Scottish  ex- 
presses, which  stop  here  for  !K>80  minutes. 

FsoK  Pkkston  to  Blackpool  and  Flebtwood,  31  H.,  railway  in 
S/4-I  br.  (fares  3s.  3d.,  2j.  6d.,  Is.  8>/2d.).  —  From  (8  M.)  Eirkham  a  branch- 
line  diverges  to  the  left  for  the  small  watering-place  of  Lytham  (Queen), 
whence  it  goes  on  to  Blackpool  (see  below).  —  li^/sM.  PouUon\s  the  starting- 
point  of  the  regular  line  to  (18  M.)  Blaekpool  (Bailee's  Hotel;  Clifton  Amu; 
County;  Albi^^f  Imperial  Hydropathic),  one  of  the  most  popular  sea-bathing 
resorts  in  the  If  orth  of  England,  with  a  fine  esplanade,  two  piers,  a  winter 
garden,  etc.  —  The  direct  line  from  Poulton  goes  on  to  (21  M.)  Fleetwood 
(Crown;  Royal;  Rail.  R/mt.  Rooms),  a  small  watering-place  and  seaport 
on  the  Irish  Channel,  with  a  good  harbour.  Mail-steamers  ply  hence  daily 
to  Belfast,  and  there  is  a  summer-service  to  the  Isle  of  Man  (p.  340). 
About  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  is  Rossall  School,  a  large  public  school  (400  boys). 

50  M.  Lancaster  (County;  King's  Arms;  Rail,  Refreshmt, 
Rooms),  the  county-town  of  Lancashire ,  with  21,000  Inhab.,  lies 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lune,    The  Castle,  to  a  great  extent  rebuilt, 
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but  still  retaining  its  ancient  keep ,  is  now  the  gaol.  Adjoining 
it  is  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  (15th  cent.),  containing  good  stained 
glass,  some  fine  oak-caryings,  and  a  few  interesting  brasses.  Ripley 
Hotpiial^  to  the  right  of  the  line  before  Lancaster,  was  erected  for 
orphan  children  at  a  cost  of  100, 000^ 

Lancaster  occupies  the  site  of  a  Roman  station.  It  was  given  by  Ed- 
ward UI.  to  his  son,  ^Old  John  of  Oaunt,  time-honoured  Lancaster*,  and  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  is  still  attached  to  the  Crown.  Dr.  Whewell  and  Sir 
Richard  Owen,  the  comparative  anatomist,  were  natives  of  Lancaster. 

At  Lancaster  we  cross  the  Midland  branch  from  Settle  (see  p.  40A), 
through  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Lunt^  to  Horecambe  (Midland;  Crown; 
Wut  View;  Imperial)^  another  thriving  watering-place,  8  M.  to  the  W.  of 
Lancaster,  with  a  promenade,  a  pier,  etc. 

At  (63  M.)  Rest  Bank  diverges  the  L.  N.  W.  branch  to  (3  M.) 
Moreeambe  (see  above).  View,  to  the  left,  of  Moreoambe  Bay.  —  56  M. 
Camforth  (Station  Hotel ;  Rail,  Refreahmt,  Rooms)  is  the  Junction 
of  the  line  to  Ulverston,  Lakeside  (Windermere),  and  Whitehaven 
(see  R.  47).  —  69  M.  Oxenholme  (Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms)  is  the  junction 
of  the  branch  to  (3  M.)  Kendal  and  (11  M.)  Windermere  (p.  378). 

Kendal  (Commercial;  King^s  Amu),  the  chief  town  of  Westmorland 
(14,000  inhab.) ,  is  seen  to  the  left  as  we  proceed.  It  still  carries  on  the 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  established  hy  Flemish  weavers  in  the  14th 
cent.,  but  ^Kendal  Green'  is  no  longer  made.  On  a  hill  to  the  B.  of  the 
town  are  the  ruins  of  a  (kutUy  in  which  Queen  Catherine  Parr  was  bom. 

The  mountains  of  the  Lake  District  are  in  sight  on  the  left,  and 
the  scenery  becomes  more  varied.  From  (78  M.)  Low  Oill  ('"View 
to  the  right)  a  line  rnns  to  the  right  to  Ingleton  (p.  405).  80  M. 
Tebay  is  the  junction  of  the  N.£.  line  to  Dariington  (p.  410)  and 
Bishop  Auckland  (p.  414).  —  Beyond  Tebay  we  reach  the  enlmina- 
ting  point  of  the  line  (1000  ft.)  and  descend  to  (89  M.)  Shop  (Hotel ; 
p.  391).  Hawes  Water  (p.  391)  Is  57)  M.  to  the  W.  of  Shap;  and 
Kidsty  Pike,  High  St.,  and  other  summits  of  the  Lake  District  are 
conspicuous  to  the  left.  Beyond  (97  M.)  Clifton  we  have  a  glimpse 
on  the  right  of  Brougham  HaUy  the  home  of  Lord  Brougham. 

101  M.  Penrith  (Crown ;  Qeorge)^  an  ancient  market-town,  with 
9300  inhab.  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  is  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  Keswick  and  Cockermouth  (see  below).  A  small  inn, 
named  the  Gloucester  Arm^^  contains  a  zoom  In  which  Richard  III. 
once  slept,  and  some  good  old  oaken  panelling.  Penrith  Beaeon^ 
crowning  a  wooded  height  to  the  N.  E.  of  the  town  (25  min.  from 
the  station),  commands  a  good  view  over  Ullswater  to  the  Helvellyu 
and  High  Street  ranges  (comp.  p.  889). 

About  4  H.  to  the  N.B.  of  Penrith  is  Eden  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Muflgraves,  still  containing  the  curious  old  glass  goblet,  the  legend 
attached  to  which  is  celebrated  in  Uhland^s  well-known  ballad,  ^The  Luck 
of  Eden  Hair  CDas  Glflck  von  Edenhall').  —  About  3  H.  farther  on  Is  a 
Druidical  circle  known  as  Long  Meg  and  her  Daughter*. 

Froh  Penrith  to  Keswick,  Cockermouth,  and  Workikgton.  39  M., 
railway  in  l»/4  hr.  (fares  7s.  2<«.,  6».  Id.,  8».  8d. ;  to  Keswick  2#.  lid.,  is.  iO<f., 
Is.  2d,).  As  we  start  we  have  a  view,  to  the  left,  of  the  heights  around 
Ullswater.  Q'/z  M.  Troutbeek  (Inn)  is  one  of  the  starting-points  for  a  visit 
to  Ullswater  (see  p.  397).  The  Saddleback  (p.  399),  seen  on  the  right,  may 
be  ascended  from  (14V«  M.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  399).    To  the  left  opens  the 
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Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  396).  Beyond  Threlkeld  the  train  passes  through  the 
charming  valley  of  the  winding  Oreta.  —  18  M.  KestHck^  see  p.  392.  — 
The  train  now  runs  through  the  Vale  of  Keswick  to  (20  M.)  Braithtoaite, 
beyond  which  it  turns  to  the  17.  and  skirts  the  W.  bank  of  Batsen- 
thtcaite  Lake  (p.  400).  On  the  other  side  of  the  lake  towers  Skiddaw  (p.  399). 
25V2  M.  Basaenihwirite  Lake  Station  (Pheasant  Inn),  near  the  K.W.  end  of 
the  lake.  —  We  now  again  turn  to  the  W.  —  3OV2  M.  Oookermouth 
(Globe;  Reay^i  Temperance)^  a  small  town  with  the  relics  of  a  Korman 
castle,  was  the  birthplace  of  Wordsworth,  who  dedicated  a  well-known 
sonnet  to  his  native  place.  His  father  is  buried  in  the  church.  Lowes 
Water  (p.  396)  is  8  M.  to  the  8.  —  39  M.  Workington,  see  p.  8T7.  The  trains 
go  on  to  (7  M.)  Whitehaven  (p.  377). 

From  Penrith  to  Poolsy  Bridge  (Ullswater),  see  p.  389. 

119M.  Carlisle.  —  Hotela.  *Countt  Station  Hotbl,  connected  with 
the  station  by  a  covered  passage,  R.  &  A.  i-He. ;  Cbntbal,  Bdsu,  near  the 
station ,  similar  charges;  Viaddct;  Grown  &  Mitbx,  commercial^  Oba- 
ham's  Tempebange.  —  Bail.  Refreshment  Rooms, 

Carlisle^  an  ancient  border-city  with  36,000  inhab.,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence  at  the  confluence  of  three  small  rivers, 
the  Edeny  the  CcUdew,  and  the  Petteril.  It  is  the  county-town  of 
Cumberland,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  an  important  railway-centre 
(comp.  RR.49, 61,  62a),  and  manufactures  textile  fabrics  and  iron. 

Carlisle,  the  British  Caer  Luel,  and  the  Roman  Luguvallium  or  Lugu- 
hallia,  is  the  only  purely  English  city  which  retidns  its  ancient  British 
name.  At  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion  it  formed  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Strathclyde,  and  it  withstood  the  invaders  till  the  7th  century.  It 
seems  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes  200  years  later,  and  to  have 
remained  almost  deserted  until  William  Rufus  made  it  the  defence  of  the 
English  border  and  erected  its  castle.  The  bishopric  was  founded  in  1133. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  an  important  border-fortress  and  city  of  refuge 
for  the  surrounding  country.  Carlisle  submitted  to  the  Toung  Pretender 
in  1745  and  was  taken  by  the  Hanoverians.  Gomp.  'Carlisle%  by  Canon 
Creighton  (^Histoiic  Towns'  series;  1889).  —  Roman  Wall,  see  p.  876. 

The  Citadel  Railway  Station  is  a  large  structure  covering  7  acres 
of  ground,  and  used  by  eight  different  railway-companies.  On  issuing 
from  it  (on  the  N.  side)  we  find  ourselves  in  front  of  the  two  massive 
circular  Court  Houses ,  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  citadel.  To 
the  left  Is  the  Oaol.  Passing  between  the  court-houses,  we  follow 
JEnglish  St.  to  the  Mabkbt  Plaob,  in  which,  to  the  right,  is  the 
Town  Hall.     Castle  St, ,  to  the  left,  leads  to  the  — 

Cathedral,  which  was  originally  founded  by  William  Rufus  as 
the  church  of  the  Augustine  Priory  of  St.  Mary.  This  Norman 
church  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  burned  down  some  time 
before  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent. ;  and  the  E.  E.  choir  which 
replaced  the  old  one  was  also  destroyed  by  fire  in  1292,  and  again 
rebuilt,  in  the  Dec.  style,  In  the  following  cent,  (finished  ca. 
1400).  The  Central  Tower  (ca,  1410)  Is  by  no  means  imposing. 
The  nave  was  never  rebuilt,  and  still  remains  a  fragment  consisting 
of  two  Norman  bays.  The  whole  building  was  restored  in  1853. 
The  daily  services  are  at  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  "We  enter  by  the  N.  door. 

Interior.  The  Nave  has  a  different  axis  from  the  choir.  The  fine  Korman 
arches  have  been  curiously  crushed  out  of  shape  by  the  settling  of  the 
piers.  The  S.  Tbansbpt  contains  an  interesting  Bunic  inscription  (under 
glass)  and  a  bust  of  George  Moore  (d.  1876),  the  philanthropist.  To  the 
%.  it  is  adjoined  by  Bt.  Catharine''t  Chapel, 
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The  *Choir  is  entered  by  the  centra]  doorway  to  the  V.  of  the  oi^^aa, 
below  the  tabernaele-areh  of  the  atalls.  The  lower  arehes  are  £.  B. ,  the 
trlforiuin  and  clerestory  Decorated.  The  glory  of  the  choir  is  the  late- 
Dec,  or  Flamboyant  *J?:  Window^  one  of  the  laifest  and  finest  in  England, 
60  ft.  high  and  30  ft.  broad  (glass  modem).  The  wooden  ceiling  (14th 
cent.)  has  been  repainted.  The  Stall*  date  from  the  15th  cent.,  and  their 
backs  are  covered  with  rade  paintings  of  legendary  subjects.  Among 
the  monuments  are  those  of  Dean  Clote  (d.  ISST^  S.  choir-aisle)  and  Ani^ 
dMcoH  Paleg  (d.  1806  ^  behind  the  altar).  At  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  K.  choir- 
aisle  is  a  door  leading  to  the  Clenstorp  and  Tmmt  (adm.  Gd.jflne  view). 
-^  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  married  in  Carlisle  Cathedral  in  iW,  To  the 
8.  of  the  cathedra]  is  the  Refectory  of  St.  Ifary's  Priory  (see  p.  875)  and 
two  dilapidated  arches.  The  house  with  the  square  tower  is  the  Dtat^ery. 

Oastle  St.  ends  at  the  CMtle,  wMcli  is  now  used  aa  barracks  and 
is  open  to  visitors  during  the  day.  From  the  Outer  Bailey  we  pass, 
to  the  right ,  into  the  Inner  Bailey,  Extensiye  view  firom  the  bat- 
tlements. Visitors  are  not  now  admitted  to  the  top  of  the  Norman 
Keep ,  erected  by  Ruf us ,  but  the  custodian  (gratuity)  shows  the 
dungeons  in  which  the  prisoners  of  1745  were  confined,  and  some 
relics  of  Queen  Mary's  short  captivity  here  in  1568. 

A  walk  encircles  the  hill  on  which  the  castle  stands,  passing  the  only 
remains  of  the  old  CUp  Wall* ,  also  constructed  by  William  BufUs.  —  In 
Finkle  St.,  near  the  Castle,  is  a  small  Muaetum  (open  1-9;  adm.  3d.). 

Great  Komaa  Wall.  During  the  Soman  occupation  of  Britain  a 
Vallum^  or  earthen  rampart ,  was  constructed  across  the  N.  of  England 
from  the  Solway  Firth,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  CarUsle,  to  a  point  on 
the  North  Sea  near  Keweastle.  This  was  afterwards  replaced  (probably 
by  Severus,  ca.  A.D.  206)  by  a  Stone  Wally  8  ft.  thick  and  12  ft.  high, 
which  was  guarded  by  18  Military  Stations,  garrisoned  by  cohorts  of 
Boman  soldiers.  At  intervals  of  a  mile  were  Forts  (80  in  all),  containing 
100  men  each,  and  between  each  pair  of  forts  were  four  watch-towera. 
Of  this  huge  line  of  fortifications ,  however ,  the  remains  are  remarkably 
meagre  (see  p.  418).  Carlisle  itself  was  not  a  station,  but  the  suburb  of 
Stanwix  (Axslodunum),  on  the  other  side  of  the  Eden,  reached  by  a  hand- 
some bridge,  was  one;  and  a  few  remains  may  be  seen  there. 

Excursions  may  be  made  from  Carlisle  to  Corbif  and  Wetheral  (p.  417) ; 
*iraffforth  (p.  417) ;  '^Lanercost  Priory ^  12^ft  H.  to  the  N.E.  (usually  reached 
via  l^aworth);  *GiMand  (p.  417);  Eden  Nail  (p.  374)  and  Gretna  (p.  432); 
Bolme  Oultram  Abbey^  18  H.  to  the  W. ,  near  Abbey^  on  the  Silloth  Bailway 
(see  below) ;  and  Netherhy  (p.  455),  11  M.  to  the  N. 

From  Carlisle  to  Martport,  28  M.,  railway  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  3». 
lOd. ,  2s.  lid.,  2s,  4d.).  —  Karyport  (Swihouse  Arms)  is  a  thriving  little 
coaling-port.    From  llaryport  to  Workington,  see  p.  877. 

From  Carlisle  to  Silloth,  22V2  M.,  railway  in  1-1' A  hr.  (fares  2s. 
6d.,  2«.,  Is.  6d.).  From  (8V2  H.)  Drunihurgh  a  branch-line  diverges  to 
(3Vt  H.)  Port  Carlisle.  —  Silloth  (Hotel)  is  a  seaport  oil  the  Soksay  Firth^ 
with  regular  steam-communication  with  Douglas  (p.  338),  Dublin,  and  Belfast. 

From  Carlisle  to  ITetDcastle,  see  B.  51;  to  Sditiburgh  or  Glasgow,  see 
B.  62;  to  Leeds  and  She/field,  see  B.  49. 

47.  From  Carnforth  to  Ulverston,  Windermere  (Lake 
Side),  Fumesfl  Abbey,  and  Whitehaven. 

74  M.  Eailwat  in  S-SVa  hrs.  (fares  12s.  7d.,  8«.  5d.,  5s.  6^.5  fares 
to  Fumess  Abbey  4s.  9d.,  3«.  2d.,  2«.  »/«<*•)• 

Carnforth,  see  p.  374.  The  train  skirts  MoreeambeBay,  passing 
Silverdale  and  Arnside,  and  crosses  the  estuary  of  the  Kent,  9  M. 
Orange -over 'Sands  (♦Grange  Hotel),  a  pretty  watering-place. 
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Cartmel  Church,  2^2  M.  to  the  W.,  is  interesting  (12th  cent.).  Near 
(I31/2  M.)  Carh  is  Holker  Hall,  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
We  then  cross  the  estuary  of  the  Leven;  the  Coniston  Old  Man 
(p.  381)  is  conspicuous  to  the  right. 

19  M.  XJlverston  (County;  Sun),  a  market -town  with  10,000 
inhab. ,  is  supported  mainly  by  its  mines  of  hsBmatite  ore.  Con- 
ishead  Priory,  2  M.  to  the  S.E.  (branch -line,  with  one  or  two 
trains  daily  ]  also  omn.),  is  now  a  popular  hydropathic. 

triverston  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  OVs  M.,  in  25  min.)  to  Lake 
Bide,  at  the  foot  of  Windermere  (comp.  p.  379).  The  line  skirts  the  Leven, 

Beyond  Ulverston  we  traverse  the  romantic  *  Valley  of  Nightshade'. 
—  25  M.  Fume88  Abbey  Station  (•Abbey  Hotel,  E.  &  A.  firom  4«.) 

The  ruins  of  ^Fumess  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the  i2th  cent., 
are  among  the  most  extensive  and  pietiiresque  in  England.  The  Abbey 
was  at  one  time  exceedingly  rich,  and  the  Abbot  exercised  an  almost 
regal  sway  over  the  surrounding  country.  The  finest  features  of  the  ruins 
are  the  E.E.  chapter-house  and  the  triplet  of  grand  Norman  arches  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cloisters.  In  the  Abbotts  Chapel  are  two  effigies  of  Kor- 
man  knights  (12th  cent.),  said  to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  England* 

26 Y2  M.  Roose  is  the  junction  of  a  short  branch  to  (2  M.) 
B9Ltt0W'in-Tamenn  (Imperial;  Victoria),  a  thriving  seaport ,  with 
50,000  inhab.,  magnificent  docks,  handsome  municipal  buildings, 
and  extensive  iron- works.  [Most  of  the  trains,  however,  now  run 
through  Barrow.]  Steamers  ply  hence  to  Douglas  (p.  342)  and  Belfast. 

40  M.  Foxfield  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (1  M.)  Broughton 
(p.  382)  and  Coniston  (10  M.,  in  25  min. ;  see  p.  381).  —  We  now 
cross  the  estuary  of  the  Duddon  (p.  382).  From  (5772  M.)  Rav 
englass  (Queen's  Head)  a  branch  runs  to  (7M.)Boo*  QSIason's  Arms ; 
Woolpack),  the  nearest  station  to  Wast  Water  (p.  400).  —  59  M. 
Drigg  (♦Inn);  61  M.  Seaseale  (see  p.  401).  —  691/2  M.  St.  Bees  (Sea 
Cote ;  (^erCs),  with  an  ancient  church  and  a  theological  college. 
To  the  left  is  St.  Bees  Head,  rising  300  fi  above  the  sea. 

74  m.  Whitehaven  COrand;  Globe;  Black  Lion),  a  seaport  with 
20,000  inhab.  and  a  fine  harbour.  Steamers  to  Ramsey,  see  p.  344. 

From  Whitehaven  the  line  is  prolonged  to  (7  M.)  Workington  (Railway 
Hotel) ,  a  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dertoent ,  with  large  steel-works 
and  important  salmon-fisheries,  and  to  (14  M.)  Maryport  (see  p.  376). 

48.  The  Lake  District. 

The  picturesque  mountainous  region  known  as  the  **'Bnglish  Lake 
District  is  comprised  within  the  counties  of  Westmorland  and  Oumberland, 
together  with  a  small  adjoining  portion  of  Lancashire ;  and  its  boundaries 
may  be  roughly  described  as  the  Irish  Sea  and  Morecambe  Bay  on  the  W. 
and  S. ;  the  railway  from  Lancaster  to  Carlisle  on  the  E. ;  and  a  line  drawn 
from  Penrith  to  Workington  on  the  K.  Within  these  limits  lies  a  wealth 
of  charmingly  diversified  scenery;  and  though  none  of  the  mountains 
exceeds  3200  ft.  in  height,  and  the  largest  of  the  lakes  is  only  IOV2  M.  long, 
their  pieturesqueness  and  even  wildness  are  far  greater  than  their  size 
would  lead  one  to  expect.  There  are  in  all  about  16  lakes  or  meres 
(the  largest  being  Windermere,  VlUwater,  Coniston,  and  Derweniwater), 
besides  innumerable  mountain -tarns.  The  highest  summits  are  Scafell 
Pike  (3210  ft.),  Sca/ell  (3160  ft.),  Helvellyn  (3120  ft.),  and  >S*id<faw  (3085  ft.). 
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The  uffual  approaches  to  tbc  T^ake  District  are  from  Oxenholme  (^.  374) 
to  Windermere,  from  Camforth  (p.  874)  to  Lake  6ide  (Windexmere)  or 
Coniiitoii,  and  from  Penrith  (p.  974)  to  Keswick  orUllswater.  Seascale  (pp.  377, 
401)  is  a  convenient  starting-point  for  the  Wastwater  district.  The  most 
common  and  perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  Windermere,  as  in  tMs 
ease  we  see  the  tamer  scenery  nrst.  Those  who  can  devote  Ore  Dat  only 
to  the  Lakes  will  see  most  by  taking  the  coach  from  Bowneu  (Windermere) 
to  Ambleside,  Oratmere^  TTktrlmsre,  and  KeiwicJt  (see  p.  379)*,  or  they  may 
make  the  circular  tour  from  Coniston  or  AmbUtidej  mentioned  at  pp.  SBS^ 
886.  A  Hrcond  Dat  may  be  devoted  to  the  Buttermere  round  described  at 
pp. 88^895.  and  a  Third  Dat  to  UlltwUer^  in  which  case  the  Lake  District  is 
quitted  via  Penriih  (see  p.  889).  —  A  week's  walk  may  be  planned  thus :  1st 
DAT.  From  Windermere  to  Ambleside,  Orasmere,  and  Dvn^soft  (7t7f  (16  M.  ^ 
steamer  to  Ambleside,  see  p.  879).  —  2nd  Dat.  From  Dungeon  Gill  by 
Bottett  Gill  to  WasdaU  Bead.  3^  hrs.,  or  including  an  ascent  of  Bea/ell 
JPtiey  4Vs-6  hrs.  -^  3ro  Dat.  From  WasdaU  Bead  to  Angler's  Inn,  Enner- 
daUy  by  the  Pillar  or  by  the  Black  Bail  Fats,  6-7  hrs.;  from  Enaerdale 
to  BuUermere  vi&  FlouUm  Tarn  and  SeaU  Force,  2V«*8  hrs.  -^  4th  Dat. 
From  Buttermere  to  Ketwiek  vi&  BonisUr  Bmue  and  BorrowdaU,  14  X.  — 
6Tn  Dat.  From  KeswicK  vi4  Behellpn  to  Fatterdaie,  bS  hrs.  —  6th  Dat. 
Sail  on  Ullswater,  visit  Aira  Force,  and  go  on  to  Penrith ;  or,  from  FuUer- 
dale  to  Windermere  by  the  Kirkstene  Pass  and  Trouibeck,  13  VL  Cdigxeasion 
to  Bawes  Water,  6  M.). 

The  following  list  of  local  names  may  be  useful.  Beck,  brook)  Combe, 
hollow  (comp.  p.  £29);  Dodd.  a  spur  of  a  mountain  •,  Force  (Icelandic,  ^Fors**; 
Norwegian  *Foss*),  a  waterfall;  Oilt,  a  gorge;  Batue^  the  top  of  a  pass, 
French  ^col';  Bohne,  an  island;  Bow,  a  mound-like  hill;  Nab  (A.8.  ilTefr^e, 
nose),  a  projecting  rock;  Pike,  a  peak;  Raise,  the  top  of  a  ridge;  Scar,  a 
wall  of  rock;  Beree^  steep  slope  of  loose  stones;  Thwaite,  a  clearing. 

The  Botels  in  the  Lake  District  are  generally  good  and  not  exorbitant; 
while  even  the  smallest  inns,  almost  without  exception,  are  laudably 
clean.    Guides  and  Ponies  may  be  procured  at  all  the  principal  resorts. 

Headers  need  scarcely  be  reminded  of  the  Ldks  School  of  Poetry. 
Wordsworth  in  particular  has  made  the  district  his  own  (* Wordsworth- 
shire',  as  Lowell  calls  it),  and  few  points  of  interest  have  been  left  unsung 
in  his  ^Excursion^  or  minor  poems.  Among  interesting  prose  works  relating 
to  the  Lakes  may  be  mentioned  Barriet  Martineau's  ^Guide  to  the  Lake 
District'  (4th  ed. ,  1871) ,  Prof.  Knights  ^English  Lake  District  as  Inter- 
preted in  the  Poems  of  Wordsworth'  and  'Through  the  Wordsvrorth 
Country'  (1887),  James  Paynes  ^Leaves  from  Lakeland',  WordevoortK*  'Guide 
to  the  Lake  District'  (6Ui  ed.,  1835;  now  out  of  print),  GibsonU  'Folk- 
speech  of  Cumberland',  and  Miss  Alice  Rea's  'Beckside  Boggle  and  other 
Lake  Country  Legends'.  The  botanist  is  referred  to  Mr.  J,  (7.  Baker's 
'Flora  of  the  Lake  District'  (1886). 

The  Lake  Siatriet  Defence  Society,  established  in  its  present  form 
in  1883,  has  for  its  praiseworthy  object  'to  offer  a  powerful  and  con- 
solidated opposition  to  the  introduction  of  unnecessary  railways  into  the 
Lake  District,  and  to  all  other  speculative  schemes  which  may  appear 
likely  to  impair  its  beauty  or  destroy  its  present  character'.  Secretaries : 
W.  B,  Bills,  Esq.,  The  Knoll,  Ambleside;  Rev.  B.  />.  Ratonslep ,  Croa- 
thwaite  Vicarage,  Keswick;  M.  J.  Baddeley,  Esq.,  The  Hollies,  Windermere. 

a.  Windermere  Section. 
The  village  of  Windermere  l*Rig^8  Windermeft  Hotel ,  with 
view,  R.  &  A.  4s.,  D.  4«. ;  Queen's,  Elleray,  unpretending;  Rail. 
Befreshmt.  Rooms ;  station,  p.  377)  lies  about  300  ft.  above  the  lake 
(450  ft.  above  the  sea),  from  which  it  is  distant  8/4  M.  by  the  direct 
footpath  and  11/2  M.  by  road.  It  is  delightfully  situated  among 
trees  at  the  foot  of  Onest  Head  (see  p.  379),  affording  fine  views 
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of  the  lake.  Visitors  may  take  up  their  quarters  with  almost  equal 
advantage  either  here  oi  at  Bowness  (see  p.  379),  on  the  shore  of  the 
lake,  IVjM.  to  the  S.  (omn.  from  the  station  6d.).  There  is  now  an 
almost  continuous  line  of  villas  between  the  two  places. 

Thote  who  reach  the  Lake  at  the  Lake  Side  Station  (see  p.  377)  may 
go  on  at  once  by  steamer  to  (5  H.)  the  Ferry  (p.  380)  or  (6  H.)  Bowneae. 

Bowness.  —  Hotels.  ^Old  England,  close  to  the  lake;  *Botal 
Hutkl;  •Crown,  on  a  height  to  the  E.  —  ♦Pkbby  Hotbl,  see  p.  880.  — 
•Htdropathio  Establishmxnt,  well  situated  on  Biscay  How.  —  Lodgings. 

Ooaehes  run  daily  in  summer  from  Bowness  and  Windermere  to 
(121/2  M.)  VlUwater  (fare  6«.,  return  8«.  6d.)  \  from  Bowness  across  the  ferry 
to  (9  M.)  Coniiton  (4*.,  return  6*.);  and  from  Windermere  station  to  Amble- 
side (6  M.;  is.  6d.),  Griumere  (9  M.;  2s.  6d.),  and  Kesieiek  (21  M.;  6<.  6<«.). 
-^  Omnibuses  from  the  Bowness  hotels  and  from  (8  M.)  Low  Wood  Hotel 
(p.  383)  meet  the  trains  at  Windermere. 

Steamers  ply  on  Windermere  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  day, 
calling  at  several  stations.  Entire  tour  of  the  lake  (3Vs  brs.)  8<.,  2s.  6d.; 
to  Lake  Side  (*/a  hr.)  is.  6d.,  Is.;  to  WaterJtead  (for  Ambleside;  1  hr.)  is.,  9d. 

Boats  on  the  lake  Is.  per  hour,  bs,  per  day;  with  boatman  is.  6d. 
and  10«.  They  may  be  obtained  either  near  the  Bowness  pier  or  at  the 
miler  Ground  Landing,  the  nearest  point  to  the  village  of  Windermere. 

Bowness  (135  ft.  above  the  sea) ,  with  about  2000  inhab. ,  the 
principal  port  of  Windermere,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  small 
bay  on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake.  The  centre  of  the  picturesque  and 
irregularly-built  little  town  is  the  old  Church  of  St.  Martin,  the 
parish-church  of  Windermere,  which  has  lately  been  restored  and 
contains  a  good  stained-glass  window  said  to  have  been  brought 
from  Furness  Abbey  (p.  377).  Bowness  affords  admirable  head- 
quarters for  exploring  the  S.  part  of  the  Lake  District,  and  In  the 
height  of  the  season  is  visited  by  thousands  of  tourists. 

Visitors  to  Windermere  and  Bowness  should  first  ascend  Orrest 
Head  or  Biscay  How  (or  both),  to  obtain  a  general  view  of  the  lake. 

^Orrest  Head  (784  ft.),  the  higher  of  the  two,  commands  the  more 
extensive  view,  and  is  ascended  from  Windermere  in  about  20  minutes. 
On  issuing  from  the  station  we  pass  through  the  second  of  two  gates  on 
the  right  (a  wooden  one),  adjoining  the  approach  to  the  Windermere  Hotel, 
and  then  ascend  through  the  varied  woods  of  Elleray  by  a  path  indi- 
cated by  sign-posts.  The  **Vikw  comprises  the  entire  8.  half  of  the  Lake 
District,  the  chief  feature  being,  of  course,  the  beautiful  winding  Winder- 
mere itself,  with  its  clusters  of  islets  and  encircling  mountains.  The 
most  prominent  summits  are  the  Langdale  Pikes,  rising  to  the  N.W., 
near  the  head  of  Windermere.  To  the  right  of  these  is  a  wooded  knoll 
called  Loughrigg  Fell,  with  Helm  Crag  rising  behind,  while  still  farther 
to  the  right  are  Fairfield,  Wansfell  Pike  (with  the  village  of  Troutbeck), 
the  conspicuous  Bed  Screes,  the  ridge  of  High  Street,  and  the  fine  cone 
of  111  Bell.  To  the  B.  is  a  long  series  of  featureless  hills  extending  to 
Ingleborough  in  Yorkshire,  on  the  S.E.  To  the  left  (W.)  of  the  Langdale 
Pikes  rise  the  fine  peak  of  Bow  Fell,  Scafell  Pikes  (in  the  distance).  Pike 
o^  Blisco  and  the  three  Crinkle  Crags  (in  front),  the  rounded  Weatherlam, 
and  the  Coniston  Old  Man ,  closing  the  mountain-screen  in  this  direction. 
To  the  S.  the  view  extends  to  Horecambe  Bay.  In  descending  we  may 
keep  more  to  the  right  and  pass  the  cottage  of  Elleray,  the  former  re- 
sidence of  Christopher  North,  shaded  by  the  splendid  sycamore  of  which 
he  declared  it  were  easier  to  suppose  two  Shakespeares  than  such  another 
tree.  Below  it  we  reach  the  Ambleside  road,  where  we  may  either  turn 
to  the  left  for  (1/3  M.)  Windermere,  or  to  the  right  and  then  to  the  left  (at 
the  cross-roads)  for  (IV4  M.)  Bowness. 
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*BiMftsr  How  riftes  immediately  behiad  Bownesa,  and  the  way  to  the 
top  (Vt  br.)  is  obvioiif.  The  view  is  similar  to  that  from  Orrest  Head, 
but  less  extensire.  —  Other  pood  points  of  view  are  *  Miller  Br&w,  iVt  M.  to 
the  N.  of  BowneMi  on  the  road  to  Ambleside,  j net  on  thia  aide  of  the  above- 
mentioned  cross-roada,  and  *Brant  Fell  (600  ft.),  1  X.  to  the  S.E.  The  road 
to  tbe  latter  ascends  by  the  church  and  to  the  left  of  the  Crown  Hotel. 

Windermere,  or  Winandermere  (the  ^winding  lake*,  or,  per- 
haps, 'Windai'ft  lake*),  is  the  largest  lake  in  England,  being 
lOVs  M.  in  length  and  ^^i  M.  broad.  It  lies  134  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level  ,  and  its  greatest  depth  is  !240  ft  Its  banks  are  beantifally 
wooded  and  enlivened  with  numerous  villas.  The  N.  end  of  Win- 
dermere is  enclosed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  lofty  monntains.  At 
the  S.  end  of  the  lake,  6  M.  flrom  Bowness  (reached  by  crossing 
the  Ferry ,  3/^  M.  below  Bowness,  and  following  the  shady  road  on 
the  W.  bank),  lies  Lake  Side  (*Lake  Side  Hotel;  Railway Refreshmt. 
Booms) ,  the  terminus  of  the  railway  from  Oamforth  (see  p.  376). 

Stbamkb  ok  WiKDKaineBB  (see  p.  879).  Leaving  Lake  Side,  the  steamboat 
steers  to  the  N.,  up  the  middle  of  the  lake,  which  is  here  not  wider  than 
a  river  of  moderate  size.  The  banks  are  well  wooded.  To  the  right 
is  Otimmfr't  How  (1064  ft.).  We  pass  a  few  islets,  and  then  the  promon- 
tories called  Rawlinwn  Nab  Qeft)  and  Biorr't  Poiai  (right),  the  latter 
with  a  small  observatory.  It  was  here  that  Scott,  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Canning,  and  Wilson  met  in  1826  and  witnessed  a  regatta  held  in  honour 
of  tbe  first-named.  Beyond  Ramp  Holme  the  steamer  makes  its  first  halt 
at  the  *Ferrf  Hotels  charmingly  situated  on  a  small  promontory  jutting 
out  from  the  W.  bank  (ferry,  see  below).  It  then  steers  across  the  lake 
towards  Bowness,  skirting  the  well-wooded  Belle  lile^  the  largest  island 
in  the  lake  (Vz  V*  long;  landing  forbidden).    Bovmest^  see  p.  379. 

On  leaving  Bowness  the  steamer  threads  its  way  among  several 
islets  to  the  N.  of  Belle  Isle  and  enters  upon  the  most  picturesaue  part 
of  the  voyage.  The  fine  amphitheatre  of  mountains  at  the  head  of  the 
lake  becomes  more  and  more  distinct.  Due^.  is  Fairfield;  to  the  right  of 
it.  Bed  Screes,  High  Street,  Froswiek,  and  111  Bell;  to  the  left,  the  con- 
spicuous Langdale  Pikes.  To  the  W.  rise  Weatherlam  and  the  Goniston 
Old  Han  (comp.  p.  382).  To  the  right  opens  the  little  glen  of  the  TrouU 
heck,  which  flows  into  the  lake  through  the  woods  of  Calgarth.  On  the 
shore  to  the  left,  a  little  farther  on,  is  Wray  Castle^  a  modem  castellated 
mansion,  rising  above  the  trees.  The  steamer  then  stops  on  the  E, 
side  of  the  lake  at  the  *Lotp  Wood  Hotels  a  large  establishment  close  to  the 
shore.  High  up  on  the  same  side  is  Dove  Neeiy  once  the  temporary  home 
of  Mrs.  Hemans.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  open  out  the  valleys  of  the  Brathay 
(to  the  left)  and  the  Roihay^  which  unite  their  waters  just  before  enter- 
ing tbe  lake.  To  the  left  is  Pull  Wyke  Bay.  We  then  reach  the  pier  of 
Waterhead  (Hotel;  Restaurant,  vrith  lodgings,  at  the  pier),  the  station  at 
the  K.  end  of  the  lake.  Omnibuses  for  (s/4  H.)  Ambleside  (p.  386)  and  (6  M.) 
Orasmere  (p.  887)  meet  the  steamers. 

From  Bowness  to  Esthwaitb  Water,  Haweshead,  and  Co- 
NisTON,  9  M.  (coach,  see  p.  379).  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  firom 
Bowness  to  the  (1  M.)  Nab  Ferry,  which  walkers  may  reach  by  a 
shorter  footpath  (^/^  M.)  to  the  right.  The  lake  here  is  only  '/i  M. 
wide,  and  the  ferry-boat  plies  at  short  Intervals  daring  the  day  (fare 
2d.;  carr.  ls.-3«.  6d.).  On  the  other  side  is  the  Ferry  Hotel  (see  above). 

From  the  Ferry  Hotel  the  road  ascends,  skirting  the  Claife 
Heights,  to  (IV4  M.)  Far  Sawrey  (Inn)  and  (V2  M.)  Near  Sawrey, 
and  then  descends  to  the  right  to  (Y2  M.)  Esthwaite  Water  (217  ft.), 
^  small  lake,  I8/4  M.  long  and  ^/^  M.  broad,  well  stocked  with  flsh. 
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Our  road  skirts  the  E.  side  of  the  lake,  passes  a  small  pool  called 
the  'Priest  Pot'  to  the  N.  of  it,  and  then  turns  to  the  left. 

l*/4  M.  Hawktihead  (Red  Lion),  a  quaint  and  very  irregular  little 
town,  with  the  grammar-school  at  which  Wordsworth  was  educated. 
His  name  is  cut  on  one  of  the  oaken  benches.  The  school  was 
founded  in  1586  by  Abp.  Sandys,  a  natiye  of  Hawkshead.  The 
little  height  on  which  the  church  stands  commands  a  good  view. 

The  road  leading  straight  on  (to  the  N.)  from  Hawkshead  leads 
to  Ambleside.  Our  road  turns  to  the  left  and  ascends  to  (1^2  ^0 
Higli  Cross  (600  ft.) ,  the  culminating  point  of  the  route ,  where  it 
joins  the  road  from  Ambleside  to  Coniston  (see  p.  386).  We  now 
descend ,  facing  the  Old  Man  and  Weatherlam ,  with  the  Yewddle 
Crags  in  front  of  them ,  and  enjoying  fine  glimpses  of  Coniston 
Lake  to  the  left,  to  (2  M.)  the  head  of  the  lake,  whence  the  road 
leads  past  the  Waterhead  Hotel  to  (1  M.)  the  village  of  Coniston. 

Coniston  (*  Waterhead  Hotel,  ^2  M.  from  the  village,  near  the 
pier ;  Croum,  in  the  viUage ;  Lodgings),  the  terminus  of  a  railway 
from  Carnforth  and  Fumess  Abbey  (see  p.  377) ,  is  finely  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Old  Man ,  ^4  M.  from  the  lake,  and  is  a  pleasant 
centre  for  excursionists  and  anglers.  —  Coniston  Lake  (147  ft.), 
a  'miniature  Windermere',  is  5^2  ^<  long,  about  ^2  M.  broad,  and 
260  ft.  deep  at  the  deepest  part.  The  most  picturesque  part  of  it 
is  the  N.  end,  with  the  mountains  rising  above  it.  but  the  beauti- 
fully-wooded banks  lower  down  have  a  charm  of  their  own.  The 
best  view  down  the  lake  is  obtained  from  Tarn  Hows  (see  below). 
A  small  steamer  plies  up  and  down  the  lake  (3/4  hr.  each  way ; 
fare  Is.,  return  is.  6(2.).  At  the  lower  end  is  Lake  Bank  Hotel, 
which  is  872  M.  from  Ulverston  (p.  377)and  5*/2  M.  from  Qreenodd, 
a  station  on  the  Lake  Side  line  (p.  377).  As  we  descend  the  lake 
the  distant  tops  of  Helvellyn ,  Fairfield,  and  Red  Screes  come  into 
sight  on  the  N.  and  N.E.  Among  the  houses  on  the  E.  bank  are 
Tent  House  (opposite  the  Waterhead  Hotel) ,  where  Tennyson  once 
lived,  and  Braniwood,  1  M.  lower  down,  the  home  of  Ruskin. 

The  most  attractive  point  for  a  short  walk  from  Coniston  is  (3  H.) 
Tarn  Howty  which  pedestrians  may  easily  include  by  a  slight  detour  on 
their  way  from  Bowness  or  Ambleside.  We  follow  the  Bowness  (or  Am- 
bleside) road  to  a  point  about  >/«  V.  beyond  the  Waterhead  Hotel,  where 
we  diverge  to  the  left,  nearly  opposite  the  gate  of  Waterhead  House,  and 
ascend  through  the  wooded  dell  to  (*/4  M.)  Tarn  Ho%o»  Farm  (to  the  left). 
The  high  ground  to  the  right,  farther  on,  commands  a  beautiful  *View.  In 
returning  we  may  descend  by  a  steep  path  into  Fmodale  (p.  986),  which 
we  reach  near  the  celebrated  yew  (p.  386),  or  take  the  opposite  direction 
and  descend  to  the  Bowness  road  near  High  Cross  (see  above). 

Ascent  op  thb  Coniston  Old  Kan,  IVi  hr.  (ponies  obtainable  at  the 
hotels).  There  are  various  ways  of  making  this  ascent,  but  if  the  summit 
is  not  concealed  by  mist  the  climber  will  not  need  much  guidance.  The 
slopes  of  the  fell  are  covered  with  eopper-mines  and  slate^uarries,  and 
the  interest  of  a  visit  to  the  former  (apply  to  the  manager)  scarcely  com- 
pensates for  the  disfigurement  of  the  scenery.  The  regular  pony-track 
ascends  along  a  stream  descending  from  the  copper -mines,  passes  the 
mines,  and  then  climbs  to  the  left  towards  a  conspicuous  slate-quarry, 
near  the  Low  Water  Tarn.    Hence  we  ascend  to  the  8.,  passing  another 
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quarry,  and  soon  roach  the  top.  The  aommit  of  the  *01d  M«b  CM83  ft.)* 
the  name  of  which  is  a  eorraption  of  ^JW  Jfiwjt  (t<.  ^steep  roek*),  com- 
manda  a  *  View  of  great  eharm.  To  the  K.  la  •■  ezpaaae  or  rugged  fells, 
oulminatiBf  In  the  distant  Skiddaw ,  to  the  right  of  whioh  »re  nmged 
Uelvellyn,  High  Street,  and  111  Bell.  To  the  S.  we  look  over  Conistom 
Water,  EathwaiU  Water,  and  parts  of  Windermere,  with  the  Yorkshire 
hills  in  the  background.  To  the  8.  are  M orecambe  Bay  and  Blaek  Gombe ; 
and  the  summit  of  Snowdon  is  visible  in  clear  weather  beyond  the  expanse 
of  sea.  The  view  to  the  W.  also  includes  the  sea  and  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  tarn  high  up  among  the  fells  is  D evoke  Water.  To  the  X.W.  tower 
Scafell  and  Scafell  Pike.  The  immediate  foreground  is  ftUed  with  the 
other  members  of  the  range  of  which  the  Old  Man  is  the  loffttest  summit 
(Weatherlam,  the  Oarrs,  Dow  Crag,  etc.).  Three  small  tarns,  Lever  WaUr 
and  Low  Water  to  the  N.,  and  Blind  Tarn  to  the  8.W.,  are  visible:  and 
by  going  a  few  yards  to  the  W.,  we  see  a  fourth,  Ooais  Water  (1646  ft.), 
at  our  feet.  The  descent  may  be  varied  in  many  ways.  We  may  walk 
along  the  ridge  connecting  the  summit  with  J)ow  Crag  (3o06  ft.)  and  descend 
by  the  Walna  Scar  Pose  (^036  ft.)  \  or  we  may  descend  to  Seathwaite  Tarn 
and  follow  the  brook  issuing  from  it  down  to  the  valley  of  the  Duddon 
(see  below),  returning  to  Coniston  by  the  Walna  Scar  road,  or  following 
the  Duddon  to  Broughton  and  returning  thence  by  train.  Good  walkers 
may  make  their  way  to  the  top  of  (2  hrs.)  Weatherlam  (290S  ft.:  view) 
and  descend  thence  either  into  the  (1  hr.)  TilberthteaUe  Olen  (see  oelow), 
or  by  the  N.E.  side  to  (1  hr.)  SmUhv  Houeee  (p.  386). 

Thb  Duddon  Vallet.  The  easiest  way  to  visit  this  valley,  immor- 
talised by  Wordsworth  in  his  'Sonnets  to  the  Duddon",  is  to  take  the  train 
to  (S'/s  H.)  Brottffhton^tn-furneet^  and  drive  or  walk  thence  along  the  river. 
It  may  also  be  reached  by  the  road  over  the  Walna  Sear  (2035  ft.),  to  the  S. 
of  the  Old  Man,  with  the  ascent  of  which  it  may  be  combined.  The  Duddon 
rises  near  the  Wrpnose  Paes  (see  below),  14  M.  above  Broughton,  where  its 
sandy  estuary  begins,  and  forms  the  boundary  between  Cumberland  (W.) 
and  Lancashire  (E.).  There  is  a  small  inn  at  Ulpha^  6Vs  M.  above  Broughton, 
where  the  route  to  Dalegarih  Foree^  Eskdale^  and  Want  Water  (p.  400)  di- 
verges to  the  left.  About  2V2  M.  farther  on  is  Seathwaite  Churchy  of  which 
'Wonderful  Walker'  was  rector  for  67  years  (1786-1802),  governing  his  parish 
with  'an  entirely  healthy  and  absolutely  autocratic  rule',  leading  the  way 
in  all  manual  labour  as  well  as  instructing  his  people  in^irituilJ  matters, 
bringing  up  and  educating  eight  children,  and  leaving  2000/.,  —  all  on  an 
annual  stipend  of  less  than  wl. !  He  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  About 
Vs  H.  beyond  the  church  the  road  over  the  Walna  Soar  Pass  (see  above) 
diverges  to  the  right  (to  Coniston  6  H.).  From  this  point,  too,  we  may 
ascend  along  the  Seathwaite  Beck  to  Seathtcaite  Tarn,  and  thence  to  the 
top  of  the  Old  Man  (see  above).  It  Is,  however,  better  to  follow  the 
Duddon  to  a  point  nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Seathwaite  Tarn,  and  then 
make  for  the  tarn  (V4  M.)  straight  across  country.  From  the  head  of  the 
Duddon  valley  the  Wrynoee  Pate  (1270  ft.)  leads  past  the  'Three  Shire 
Stones',  where  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Westmorland  meet,  into 
LUtle  Langdale  (p.  8S6). 

FsOM  Coniston  to  Ddnoeon  Oill  via  Tilbsktuwaitb  and  Fell  Foot, 
8  M.  (rough  road,  barely  passable  for  carriages).  The  road  diverges  to 
the  left  (K.)  from  the  Bowness  road  near  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  ascends 
through  rewdaUy  skirting  the  foot  of  Yewdale  Crag  (1050  ft.).  At  the 
(IVs  M.)  fork  we  ascend  to  the  left  through  Tilberthwaite  Glen  and  skirt 
the  beck.  To  the  rieht  are  the  richly -tinted  rocks  of  Solme  fell  and 
Jiaoen  Crag.  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  cross  the  beck.  [To  the  left 
here  opens  '*Tilberthwaite  Qill^  a  most  romantic  little  gorge,  which  the 
path  ascends  by  bridges,  steps,  and  ladders.  At  the  upper  end  is  a  pretty 
waterfall.]  Beyond  (V4  H.)  High  TUberthteaiie  Farm  our  track  leads  through 
the  gate  to  the  left  (the  right  gate  leading  to  amithy  Houeee^  p.  386).  It 
first  ascends  past  some  slate-quarries,  and  then  descends,  keeping  to  the 
left,  to  the  farm  of  (li/s  M.)  Fell  Foot,  which  is  surrounded  by  yew-trees. 
Ill  Bell,  Fairfield,  Helvellyn,  and  the  Langdale  Pikes  come  into  sight  as 
'e  proceed.  To  the  £).  of  Fell  Foot  lies  the  Utile  Langdale  Tarn  (340  ft.) 
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and  to  the  W.  rises  the  Pike  o'  BUsco  (2304  ft.).  The  road  to  the  Wrynose 
Pass  (see  p.  382)  la  seen  ascending  to  the  left.  Jnst  on  this  side  of  Fell 
Foot  we  cross  the  Braihay  and  turn  to  the  right.  After  a  few  hundred  yards 
we  turn  to  the  left,  and  follow  the  slope  of  Lingmoer  Fell.  We  are  now 
on  the  classic  ground  of  Wordsworth's  'Excursion'.  To  the  left  is  Blea 
Tarn  (612  ft.) ,  with  the  Solitary's  cottage ,  while  to  the  right  the  Lang- 
dale  Pikes  suddenly  come  into  sight.  About  1/2  ^'  heyond  the  tarn  we 
reach  the  top  of  the  pass  (700  ft.)  and  begin  the  steep  descent  into  Great 
Langdale  CView).  We  pass  the  Wall  End  Farm,  and  soon  see  the  Old 
Dungeon  QUI  Hotels  at  the  base  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  The  New  Dungeon 
mil  Hotel  is  at  Millbeck^  1  H .  lower  down ,  near  the  fall  (comp.  p.  386). 
The  route  hence  to  Oraemere  is  described  at  p.  887. 

From  Coniston  to  Amblesidey  see  route  described  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion at  p.  385.  Goniston  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  for  the  com- 
bination circular  tour  there  mentioned.  —  Those  who  wish  to- return  from 
Goniston  to  Bowness  may  vary  the  above  route  by  following  the  Amble- 
side road  to  (7Vs  H.)  Waterhead  (p.  380),  and  going  on  thence  by  steame?. 
—  Goniston  is  within  easy  reach  oy  railway  of  Fumesi  Abbey  (p.  877). 

From  WiNDBEMBBB  (andBowNBSs)  toAmblbsidb,  Gbasmebb, 
AND  Kbswick,  21  M.,  coach  several  times  daily  in  summer  in  4hr8. 
(fare  6a.  6d. ;  to  Ambleside  Is.  6d.,  to  Grasmere  3«.).  This  fine 
drive  takes  the  traveller  through  the  heart  of  the  Lake  District.  It 
is,  however,  needless  to  say  that  all  who  can  spare  the  time  should 
stop  at  various  points  en  route.  The  distances  are  calculated  from 
Windermere  station,  whence  the  coach  starts ;  from  Bowness  (p.  379) 
add  IV2  M. 

From  the  station  the  road  leads  to  the  N.W, ,  passing  the  grounds 
of  Elleray  (p.  379)  on  the  right,  and  heyond  the  (8/4  M.)  cross-roads 
(to  Bowness  on  the  left  and  Patterdale  on  the  right)  descends 
through  trees  to  (V2  M.)  Troutbeck  Bridge  (Sun  Inn).  To  the  left 
are  Calgarth  Ball  and  Park.  At  (3  M.)  Low  Wood  Hotel  (p.  380) 
we  reach  the  shore  Ojl  the  lake,  which  the  road  skirts  to  (1 M.)  Wa- 
terhead (p.  380),  passing  below  Dove  Nest  (p.  380 ;  to  the  right). 
We  now  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Rothay  (to  the  left  a  road  leading 
to  Rothay  Bridge)  to  (3/^  M.)  AmhUside  (p.  386). 

Quitting  Ambleside,  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  ivy-clad  Knoll, 
the  former  residence  of  Harriet  Martinean,  and,  across  the  Rothay, 
at  the  foot  of  Loughrlgg  Fell,  Fox  Howe^  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold. 
To  the  right  opens  the  small  valley  of  the  SeanddU  Beck ,  and  on 
the  same  side  is  the  richly-wooded  park  of  Rydal  HalL  1^4  M. 
Bydal,  a  small  village  near  the  E.  end  of  Rydal  Water  (180  ft.), 
a  pretty  little  lake,  8/4  M.  long  and  ^4  M.  wide. 

To  reach  Rydal  Mounts  the  home  of  Wordsworth  from  1817  till  his 
death  in  1850,  we  ascend  the  steep  road  to  the  right  for  170  yds.  A  glimpse  of 
the  house,  on  a  small  hill  behind  the  church,  almost  hidden  by  the  trees, 
is  got  from  the  coach.    It  contains  no  relics  of  the  poet  and  is  not  shown. 

The  pretty  little  Falls  of  the  Rydal  are  within  the  grounds  of  Rydal 
Hally  the  seat  of  the  Le  Flemings,  and  a  guide  must  be  obtained  at  a 
cottage  below  the  church,  to  the  left.  The  two  falls  are  about  Vs  tt* 
apart,  and  the  upper  one  is  about  >/<  ^«  from  the  high-road. 

Walkers  to  drasmere  may  leave  the  high-road  at  Bydal,  take  the  first 
turning  to  the  left  beyond  Bydal  Mount,  and  follow  a  path  along  the  W. 
slope  of  Nab  Sear  (views),  which  joins  a  narrow  road  at  White  Moss  and 
reaches  the  high-road  just  Deyond  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel  (see  p.  384). 
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The  coach-road  t  now  skirts  the  N.  hank  of  Bydal  Water,  passing 
Nah  CoUage^  where  Haxtley  Ck>lezidge  (d.  1849)  lived  for  many 
years.  Silver  Howe  and  Seijeant  Man  rise  in  front  Beyond  Rydal 
Water  the  road  turns  sharply  round  a  wooded  knoll,  and  discloses  a 
lovely  *yiew  of  Orasmere  lake  and  vale.  The  fells  in  firont  (left 
to  right)  are  Helm  Crag,  Steel  Fell,  Seat  Sandal,  and  Oreat  Rigg. 
The  coach  skirts  the  lake  for  1/2  ^m  ^^^  a^  ^^^  Prince  of  Wales 
Hotel  turns  to  the  left  (Walkers  who  do  not  call  at  the  village 
may  save  V4  M*  hy  keeping  to  the  right  here,  rejoining  the  coach- 
road  at  the  Swan  Hotel.)  —  9  M.  (from  Windermere)  Oraimere, 
see  p.  387. 

About  72  ^'  heyond  the  village  of  Grasmere  we  pass  the  Swan 
Hotel ,  a  little  to  the  right ,  and  soon  begin  the  long  ascent  to  the 
(3  M.i  top  of  the  Dunmail  Raise  Pass  (780  ft.) ,  between  Steel 
FeU  (1811  ft)  on  the  left  and  Seat  Sandal  (2415  ft.)  on  the  right. 
The  scenery  becomes  wilder.  To  the  left  we  have  a  good  view  ot 
Helm  Crag  (p.  387).  The  wall  at  the  top  of  the  pass  is  the  bound- 
ary between  Cumberland  and  Westmorland,  and  the  small  cairn  is 
said  to  mark  the  grave  of  Dunmail,  last  king  of  Cumbria.  We  now 
obtain  a  view  of  Thirlmere,  with  Helvellyn  to  the  right  and  Skiddaw 
in  the  distance.  About  I1/4  M.  below  the  pass,  and  1  M.  from  the 
S.  end  of  Thirlmere,  we  reach  Wythbum  (Inn). 

Thirlmere  (533  ft.)  is  nearly  3  M.  long,  and  nowhere  more 
than  1/3  ^*  wide.  Near  the  middle  it  contracts  to  a  breadth  of  a  few 
yards  and  is  spanned  by  a  small  wooden  bridge.  Its  greatest  depth 
is  108  ft.  In  spite  of  strong  opposition ,  a  bill  has  passed  through 
Parliament,  allowing  Manchester  to  supply  itself  with  water  from 
Thirlmere,  and  the  requisite  works  have  marred  the  beauty  of  the 
lovely  mere.  The  W,  side,  opposite  Helvellyn ,  is  bordered  with 
picturesque  woods  and  crags. 

The  W.  Bide  is  the  preferable  route  for  pedestrians,  who  may  leave 
the  road  by  a  lane  to  the  left,  at  the  Wythbnrn  Inn,  and  follow  the 
cart-track,  which  rejoins  the  main  road,  1/1 M.  below  the  foot  of  the  lake. 

The  road  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  at  tho  base  of  Hel- 
vellyn, for  about  1  M.  It  then  ascends  to  the  right  and  soon  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  Yale  of  St  John ,  with  Saddleback  (or 
Blencathara)  in  the  background.  The  wooded  knoll  to  the  left  is 
Oreat  How  (1090  ft.).  We  pass  (1  M.)  the  little  King's  Head  Inn, 
at  Thirlspot;  ^j^  M.  farther  on,  the  road  down  the  Yale  of  St.  John 
diverges  to  the  left  The  Castle  Rock  of  St  John,  celebrated  by  Scott 
in  *The  Bridal  of  Triermain',  now  rises  on  the  right  (1000  ft).  For 
the  next  3  M.  the  scenery  is  less  interesting,  but  when  we  reach  the 
top  of  the  ridge  called  Castle  Bigg,  we  are  repaid  by  a  charming  •Yiew 
of  the  vale  of  Keswick,  with  the  lakes  of  Derwentwater  and  Bassen- 


+  Dr.  Arnold  called  the  highest  of  the  three  roads  between  Rydal  and 
Orasmere,  *01d  Corruption'^  the  middle  one,  *Bit-by-bit  Reform^  and  the 
lowest  and  most  level,  ^Radical  Reform*. 
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th watte.  Skiddaw  and  Blencathara  rise  in  front;  to  the  W.  are  tlie 
fells  round  Newlands  (p.  396)  and  Buttermere  (p.  395).  We  have 
still  a  descent  of  about  1  M.  to  reach  Keswick  (see  p.  ^92). 

Foot-passengers  may  leave  this  route  at  Armboth^  halfway  down  hde 
W.  bank  of  Thirlmere,  close  to  the  little  bridge  (see  p.  984),  and  procete 
to  the  W.  by  a  bridle-path  across  the  Armbotk  Ftll  (1588  ft.)  to  (IV4  hr.( 
Wattndlath^  6  M.  from  Keswick  (comp.  p.  893). 

Ambleside  (*  Salutation ;  ^Queen's;  *  White  Lion;  Waterhead 
Hotel y  on  the  lake,  3/^  M.  from  the  town;  Lodgings),  a  small  town 
with  about  2000  inhab.,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rotkay^  at  the  foot  of  Wansfell  Pike,  and  ^/^  M.  firom  the  head  of 
Windermere.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  and 
fragments  of  tesselated  pavements  and  other  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  perhaps  the  best  headquarters 
for  excursions  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Lake  District,  and  has  abundant 
omnibus  and  coach  communication  with  Waterhead  (p.  380),  Gras- 
mere,  Windermere  railway-station,  Gonlston,  Keswick,  and  Patter- 
dale.  The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  built  by  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  contains 
a  stained-glass  window  to  the  memory  of  Wordsworth. 

ExGUBSiOMS  FBOK  Amblksidb.  From  the  Salutation  Hotel  a  road  and 
path  ascend  by  the  stream  to  (Vs  H.)  *Stock  Gill  Force,  a  romantic  little 
hXL  about  70  ft.  high,  with  picturesque  surroundings  (adm.  3d.).  —  To  the 
(2  M.)  Bfdal  FaiUy  see  p.  8^.  —  A  pleasant  walk  in  the  prettily-wooded 
▼alley  of  the  Boihay  may  be  taken  by  crossing  the  river  near  the  church 
and  ascending  on  the  right  bank,  past  Fox  Hvwt  (p.  883),  to  (iVt  M.) 
Ftltw  Bridge,  Then  back  by  the  high*road  (1  M.).  ->•  Another  excellent 
view  of  Windermere  is  obtained  from  VsnWn's  Orag,  U/2  M.  to  the  8.  — 
Other  short  walks  may  be  taken  to  Sielteith  Force  (p.  886),  Cohnih  Force 
(p.  886),  ^Loughrigg  Terrace  (see  below),  Troutbeci  (p.  389),  etc. 

Ascents.  The  ascent  of  Wansfell  Pike  (1597  ft.),  rising  to  the  E.  of  Amble- 
side, takes  */a'\  hr.  The  best  route  is  via  Stock  Oill  Force,  beyond  which 
we  bend  to  the  right  and  follow  the  general  direction  of  a  w^l  ranning 
up  the  hill.  The  top  affords  a  charming  view  of  Windermere,  Grasmere, 
and  Bydal,  with  numerous  mountains  in  the  distance.  The  descent  may 
be  made  on  the  8.E.  to  Trovtbeck  (p.  389)  in  iVs  hr.,  whence  we  return 
vi&  (2  H.)  Low  Wood  (p.  380)  to  (2  M.)  Ambleside.  —  *Loughrigg  Fell 
(1100  ft.)  may  be  ascended  by  several  routes,  and  its  long  uneven  top 
affords  a  variety  of  views.  The  easiest  route  (about  i  hr.)  is  by  the 
path  ascending  from  Clappertgate  (p.  88B),  1  M.  to  the  S.W. ;  the  shortest 
ascends  from  the  bridge  near  St.  Mary's  Church  (see  above).  —  The 
Fox  Oill  ascent  begins  behind  Fox  Howe  (see  above).  The  descent  (steep) 
may  be  made  by  Loughrigg  Terrace  and  Bed  Bank  to  Grasmere  (p.  987). 
—  The  top  of  Ifetb  Sear,  the  southemniost  spur  of  Fairfield,  may  be 
reached  from  Ambleside  via  Bydal  In  l-li/s  hr.  We  follow  the  road  past 
Bydal  Mount  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  ascend  a  great  slope  between  two 
walls.  —  Fairfield  (2863  ft.)  itself  may  be  reached  by  following  the  ridge 
to  the  N.  from  Kab  Sear  (2-3  hrs.  from  Ambleside;  fine  views),  but  the 
usual  ascent  is  by  the  bridle-path  ascending  from  the  Swan  Inn  near 
Ghrasmere  (p.  884).  —  Ascent  of  the  Langdale  Piket,  see  p.  386. 

FbOM  AmBLBSIDB   to  CoNISTOK   BT   BaBN  OaTBS  AMD  BACK  BX  OzXNVBLIi 

(to  Ooniston  7Vs  M.,  back  8  M.).  This  round  is  made  daily  in  summer  by 
chars-a-banc  (fare  o».).  Circxdar  tour  tickets  are  also  issued  at  Amble- 
side for  Goniston,  Fumess  Abbey  (train),  Lake  Side  (train),  Waterhead 
(steamer),  and  back  to  Ambleside  by  omnibus  (fares  8«.  9<l.,  6s.  6d.,  5«. 
6d.;  tickets  available  for  a  week).  —  The  road  leads  to  the  S.W.,  crosses 
(i/a  M.)  Rothay  Bridge,  and  skirts  the  S.  slopes  of  Loughrigg  Fell.  At 
(1/2  M.)  the  village  of  Clapveregate  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  road 
to  the  Langdales  (see  p.  386)  and  cross  Braihay  Bridge.  We  then  fraverse 
Babdekeb's  Great  Britain.  2nd  Edit.  26  « 
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a  w«U*wooded  district  at  the  head  of  Fuii  IFyte  Bay  (to  th«  l«ft,  JBrwUfka^ 
BaiDy  dlT«rge  to  the  right  from  the  Hawkshead  road,  and  ascend  to  (2  M.) 
Bam  Oatet  Jnn,  where  we  obtain  a  good  mountain  view.  At  (3  K.)  Sigh 
Cross  we  join  the  route  from  Bowness,  deseribed  at  p.  880.  2>/t  X.  Cdm- 
sUm,  see  p.  881.  -^  On  the  retum-ronte  we  strike  to  the  X.  through  Yewdale^ 
turn  to  the  right  after  Uh  l^-i  »nd  ascend  past  High  Tewdate  Farm.  The 
patriarchal  yew  for  which  the  dale  is  celebrated  is  in  a  field  to  the  left, 
near  a  group  of  cottages ,  1/4  M.  beyond  the  farm.  About  this  point  the 
road  turns  to  the  left  and  ascends  on  the  slope  of  Oxenftll  to  (2>^  If .) 
the  top  of  the  pass  (fjOOft.;  view).  Farther  on  ^/4  M.)  a  road  diverges  on 
the  left  to  CoUoiih  Force  (see  below).  To  the  left  is  SliertDoUr  Tesn^  near 
which  is  a  small  cottage-factory  (St.  Kartin's),  where  Mr.  Albert  Fleming 
has  resuscitated  the  old  Lakeside  industries  of  spinning  and  hand-loom 
weaving.  Our  road  descends  to  the  right  to  (1  M.)  Sktlwith  Bridge^  over 
the  Brathay,  which  form<«  the  small  fall  of  Skekcith  Force  900  yds.  farther 
up.  We  then  skirt  the  base  of  Loughrigg  Fell  to  (2  M.)  Braihaif  Bridge 
(see  p.  8S6). 

Tour  of  the  Lanqdalks,  19Vt  K.,  coach  daily  in  summer  in  6  hrs. 
(fare  4*.).    P'rom  Ambleside  to  (3M.)  SJtelttith  Bridge,  see  above.    About 

1  If .  farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Ck>niston  and 
descend  to  Cohrith  Bridge ,  just  beyond  which  the  road  forks.  [We  may 
here  stop  to  visit  Coheith  Foree^  a  cascade  in  the  pretty  little  valley  to 
the  right  (key  kept  at  a  cottage  by  the  fork  5  3<f.)l  Our  road  ascends  to  the 
left,  a  little  above  the  fall ,  through  the  vale  of  Little  Langdale ,  which 
is  separated  from  Great  Langdale  by  lAngmoor  Fell  (to  the  right).  Bejond 
the  (1  v.)  hamlet  of  Smifky  Hou»et  we  pass  Little  Langdale  Tarn  (340  ft) 
and  a  little  farther  on.  near  Fell  Foot^  join  the  route  described  at  p.  9&d. 

The  coach  stops  at  the  Old  Dungeon  GUI  Hotel  (p.  388)  for  luncheon, 
and  ample  time  is  allowed  for  a  visit  to  "Dungeon  Oill  Force,  roman- 
tically situated  in  a  narrow  gorge,  hemmed  in  by  vertical  walls  of  rock 
and  making  a  perpendicular  descent  of  about  70  ft.  Above  the  fall  is  a 
curious  natural  bridge  formed  by  two  rocks  firmly  wedged  between  the 
sides  of  the  ravine.  The  fall  is  about  the  same  distance  O/s  M.)  from 
each  hotel  t  those  who  have  come  from  the  Old  Hotel  may  descend  the 
hill  to  the  New  Hotel  and  there  rejoin  the  coach. 

[Dungeon  Gill  is  the  best  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  the  Langdale 
Pikea  (Harrison  Stickle  2400ft ;  Pike  0'  StickU  2323  ft.),  which  takes  li^-2  hrs. 
(pony  and  guide  10s.).  We  ascend  in  windings  near  the  Dungeon  Gill  beck 
(with  the  stream  to  the  right).  As  we  approach  the  final  part  of  the 
ascent  the  Pike  o'  Stickle  rises  to  the  left  and  the  Harrison  Stickle  to  the 
right,  but  to  reach  the  latter  we  have  to  make  a  detour  to  the  left  round 
a  spur.  The  view  from  the  top  is  somewhat  circumscribed,  but  com- 
mands Langdale  and  Windermere.  The  descent  may  be  made  by  Stickle 
Tarn  (1540  ft.),  below  Harrison  Stickle.  The  route,  which  is  unmistakable, 
passes  between  the  Pavey  Ark  Rocks  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  tarn,  and  then 
descends  along  the  beck.  —  €hratmere  may  be  reached  in  2-2Vs  hrs.  by 
Keeping  to  the  !K.  from  Stickle  Tarn  and  climbing  the  ridge  in  front, 
until  a  point  is  reached  from  which  we  look  down  upon  Gresmere.  In  de 
scending  we  keep  to  the  right  of  Codale  Tarn  and  Easdale  Tarn.  From 
the  Pike  o'  Stickle  we  mav  descend  on  the  N.W.  to  the  Stdke  Pass  (p.  396) 
and  Borrowdale  (see  p.  394).  —  Bowfell  (2960  ft. ;  'View)  may  be  ascended 
from  Old  Dungeon  Gill  Hotel  in  2-2V4  hrs.,  via  Stool  JBnd  Farm  and  the 
shoulder  called  the  Band.} 

From  Dungeon  Gill  our  road  runs  to  theE.  through  the  green  valley 
of  Great  Langdale,  affording  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  Langdale  Pikes.  About 

2  M.  beyond  Millbeck  we  reach  Langdale  Church  and  the  village  of  CSAope/ 
Stile,  on  the  fells  near  which  are  numerous  slate-quarries.  Here  the 
road  forks,  and  walkers  who  wish  to  return  direct  to  (6  M.)  Ambleside 
follow  the  branch  to  the  right,  passing  Elterteater  and  Loughrigg  Tarn. 
\A  hill  may  be  avoided  by  following  the  field>path  leading  from  the  Bri- 
tannia Inn  in  the  village  of  Elterwater  along  the  IN.  bank  of  the  Elter 
Water  and  rejoining  the  road  at  Skelwith  Bridge.]  The  coach  ascends  the 
road  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  saddle  between  Silver 
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How  and  Longlirigg  Fell ,  where  we  have  a  good  retrospect  of  the  Lang- 
dale  Pikes,  Bowfell,  and  other  summits.  As  we  descend,  a  fine  *View  of 
Grasmere  is  disclosed.  To  enjoy  this  to  the  fall  we  diverge  to  the  right 
a  little  farther  on,  pass  through  a  gate  marked  ^private**,  and  follow  the 
drive  to  the  so-called  Red  Bank^  a  bare  spot  on  the  K.  side  of  Loughrigg 
Fell.  We  return  hy  another  *private'  drive  (to  the  right),  which  brings 
us  out  on  the  road,  IV4  M.  from  the  village  of  Grasmere,  The  road  leads 
round  the  S.W.  side  of  the  lake.  Orasmere,  see  below.  From  Grasmere 
to  (4  H.)  Ambleside,  see  pp.  883,  884. 

Other  excursions  may  be  made  from  Ambleside  to  (8V2  M.)  Patterdale 
(coach  daily,  joining  the  route  from  Windermere  at  the  Kirkstone  Pass, 
reached  from  Ambleside  by  a  steep  ascent  of  3  M.  through  the  valley  of 
the  Stoci  Oill  Beck;  comp.  p.  389)-,  to  Wasdale  Head  (p.  400),  either  by 
the  Wrynose  Pass,  Eskdale,  Boot,  and  Bummoor  Tarn  (23V4  M.),  or  by  Dun- 
geon Qill  O^fzV..)  and  by  bridle-path  over  Esk  ffause  (2370ft.;  S-3V2  hrs.: 
comp.  p.  896);  and  to  Keswick  Yi&  Oreat  Longdate  and  the  Stake  Pass  (road 
to  Dungeon  Gill  VI2  M.;  bridle-path  over  the  pass  8^*/2  hrs.;  road  from 
Bosthwaite  to  Keswick  6V2  M.). 

The  village  of  Orasmere  (*Pti7hcc  of  Wales ,  on  the  lake,  */2  M. 
from  the  yillage,  R.  &  A.  48.,  D.  As.  6<2.;  *Rothay,  Red  Lion,  in 
the  village;  Swan,  V2M.  to  the  N.;  Lodgings)  Is  charmingly  situat- 
ed near  the  N.  end  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name ,  a  little  to  the 
"W.  of  the  main  road  from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,  Wordsworth 
(d.  1860)  resided  here  for  eight  years,  and  is  hnried  in  the  chnrch- 
yard  (comp.  p.  883).  Almost  every  point  In  the  neighbourhood  is 
celebrated  in  his  poetry. 

'Keep  fresh  the  grass  upon  his  grave, 

*0  Rotha,  with  thy  living  wave; 

*Sing  him  thy  best,  for  few  or  none 

'Hear  thy  voice  right,  now  he  is  gone'  (Matt,  Arnold). 

^Orasmere  (208  ft.)  Is  about  1  M.  long  and  nearly  1/2  M.  broad 
in  the  middle ;  its  greatest  depth  is  180  ft.  There  is  a  solitary 
green  island  in  the  centre.   Ferry  near  the  Prince  of  Wales  Hotel. 

Helm  Orag  (1300  ft. ;  1  hr.) ,  rising  to  the  N,  of  Grasmere,  is  a  ^ood 
point  of  view.  We  follow  the  Easdale  road  (see  below)  to  a  point  about 
Vs  M.  beyond  the  slab'bridge,  diverge  to  the  right  between  two  houses, 
pass  through  a  gate  to  the  right ,  and  ascend  by  a  wall.  When  the  wall 
begins  to  descend  we  keep  to  the  left.  At  the  top  are  some  curious 
crags,  supposed  to  resemble,  when  seen  from  below,  a  lion  and  lamb,  an 
'Ancient  Woman  cowering  beside  her  rifted  ceir,  the  'astrologer,  sage  Sidro- 
pher,  etc.  —  The  charming  *View  from  (i^/a  M.)  Red  Bank  has  been 
mentioned  above.  We  may  return  by  the  N.  side  of  Grasmere  (21/2  M.), 
crossing  the  Roihap  between  Grasmere  and  Bydal  lakes,  or  we  may  extend 
our  walk  to  include  a  circuit  of  Bydal  Water  (6  M.  in  all).  From  Bed 
Bank  we  may  also  ascend  to  the  top  of  Loughrigg  Fell  (p.  385)  in  about 
»/2  hr.  —  Perhaps  the  best  short  walk  from  Grasmere  is  that  to  (2V2  M.) 
Easdale  Tarn.  There  is  a  bridle-path  all  the  way,  and  driving  is  practicable 
for  11/4  M.  The  route  leads  to  the  K.W.,  following  the  general  course  of 
the  Easdale  Beck.  The  turns  to  the  right  are  to  be  avoided.  About  i/g  M. 
from  the  village  the  road  crosses  the  stream  by  a  bridge,  and  a  little 
farther  on,  walkers  cross  it  again  by  a  slab-bridge  and  ascend  by  its 
right  bank.  As  we  approach  the  tarn  we  pass  Sour  Milk  Force,  the  milky 
water  of  which  is  conspicuous.  Fine  retrospect  of  Grasmere.  The  tarn 
lies  in  a  secluded  valley,  915  ft.  above  the  sea  and  7(X)  ft.  above  Grasmere. 
The  walk  may  be  prolonged  to  Dungeon  Qill  (l'/2-2  hrs.)  or  to  the  Longdate 
Pikes  (M  hrs.;  comp.  p.  886).  The  return  to  Grasmere  may  be  varied  by 
ascending  Silver  Hou>  (1345  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S.  (see  Map). 

Ascent  of  Hklvklltn  Ci^JiSyz  hrs.;  pony  and  guide  15».,  both  un- 

26* 
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utetiwrj  for  pr»eUB«d  climbers).  We  follow  tbe  Ughrroad  to  Keswiek 
(see  p.  IN)  for  1V«  v.,  to  a  bridge  V*  M.  beyond  tbe  Swan  Hotel.  Here 
we  paoi  through  a  gate  on  the  right  and  ascend  the  rough  track  to  the 
left  of  the  stream.  To  the  right  is  the  charming  little  fall  of  Timgn*  Gill 
Force  ^  to  which  a  digression  should  be  made.  Our  track  keeps  to  the 
left  and  can  scarcely  be  missed,  though  some  climbers  have  made  the 
mistake  of  taking  Seat  Sandal  (2410  ft.;  to  the  left)  for  Helyellvii.  Fine 
retrospects  of  Grasuiere  as  we  ascend.  In  about  IV4  hr.  we  reach  the  top 
of  the  OruedaU  Pa»*  (1930  ft.)>  between  Seat  Sandal  and  Fairfield  (3863  ft.), 
where  we  pass  through  a  gap  in  the  wall.  To  the  left  lies  ChrUedale  Tarn 
(ITCe  ft.).  We  now  descend  to  the  (12  min.)  tarn,  cross  the  stream  iaaaing 
from  it,  and  ascend  by  the  steep  zigzag  track  to  the  left  to  Holliivoaggon 
Pike  (3810  ft.)«  the  6.  and  lowest  extremity  of  the  HelyeUvn  ridge.  The 
ascMit  hence  to  the  summit,  reached  in  about  l-ly4  hr.  from  Grisedale 
Tarn,  is  oomparatiyely  easy.  The  *View  from  Helvellyn  (8118  ft.;  perhaps 
from  *K1  Velin\  the  hill  of  Veli  or  Baal),  the  second  in  height  but  most 
impressive  in  form  of  the  Lake  Uts.,  is  very  extensive,  Including  all  the 
main  summits  of  the  Lake  District  and  the  lakes  of  Windermere,  Coniston, 
Ksthwaite,  and  I'Uswater.     (Thirlmere   is  not  visible  from  the  highest 

Eoint.)  Immediately  at  our  feet^  on  the  E.,  Is  the  Red  Tom  (2966  ft.), 
etween  two  spurs  of  Helvellyn,  Catchedicam  on  the  left  and  Stridimg  Edge 
(3500  ft.)  on  the  right.  The  dolway  Firth  and  the  hiUs  of  Dum£rieaehire 
bound  the  viev7  to  the  N.,  while  the  sea  is  the  limit  to  the  S.  We  may 
descend  either  to  Grasmere,  TTy^A&ifm  (see  p.  881),  Thirlxpot  (see  p.  384), 
or  PatUrdale  (p.  891).  The  Wythbum  path  diyerges  to  the  right  from  the 
Grasmere  route  about  10  min.  below  the  top.  —  (Jrasmere  it  alao  the 
stortingopoint  for  the  easiest  ascent  of  Fairfield  (2863  tt.;  1*^-2  hrs.).  We 
turn  to  the  right  near  the  Swan  Hotel  and  ascend  by  a  well-marked  bridle- 
path. Or  we  may  diverge  from  the  Helvellyn  route  near  tbe  top  of  Grise- 
dale  Pass  (see  above)  and  make  straight  for  the  summit. 

Fbom  Grasmbrb  to  Patterdalb  (Ullswatxb)  bt  thk  Grisbdai;b  Pass 
(8  M.,  in  34  hrs.;  an  easy  and  delightful  excursion).  From  Grasmere  to 
the  dVa-S  hrs.)  head  of  the  Oriaedale  Pass  (1930  ft.) ,  see  aboye.  The 
descent  beyond  tbe  tarn  is  steep  at  first.  To  the  left  towers  Helvellyn,  to 
the  right  Si.  Svnday't  Crag  (27fi6  ft.).  VUswater  Is  generally  hidden.  Good 
walkers  may  ascend  to  the  saddle  between  Fairfield  and  St.  Sunday^s 
Crag,  and  follow  the  ridge  all  the  way  to  Patterdale  (fine  views).  Beyond 
a  shed,  reached  Vs  hr.  after  leaving  the  tarn,  we  cross  a  small  beck  and 
keep  to  the  left  of  the  main  stream.  In  ^/«  hr.  we  pass  throuf^  a  gate 
and  cross  to  the  other  side.  From  (10  min.)  the  farm  of  Bhn  Hem  a 
good  road  leads  to  (iVs  H.)  PatUrdale  (see  p.  89()). 

Fboh  Gbasmxbb  to  Bobbowdaxb  via  Easdalx  (to  BMthwaite  34  hrs.). 
We  leave  Grasmere  by  the  Easdale  Tarn  route,  follow  the  road  for  about 
Va  H.  past  the  slab-bridge  (p.  887),  pass  between  the  two  houses  (as 
on  the  ascent  of  Helm  Crag,  p.  387),  and  then  follow  the  bridlepath  to 
the  left,  which  ascends  Far  Eaedale  QUI.  About  1  M.  fVom  the  point 
where  we  left  the  road  we  cross  the  beck  at  the  Slytlmaile  BUpe.  The 
track  ceases  about  1  M.  farther  on,  but  we  follow  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  soon  reach  the  (1  H.)  head  of  the  Easdale  Valley.  Beyond  this  we 
cross  a  depression  (to  the  right  the  Wythbum  Valley)  and  ascend  again  in 
the  same  general  direction  to  (1  U.)  Qreemup  Edge  (2000  ft.),  the  highest 
part  of  the  route,  between  High  Raise  (3600  ft.)  on  the  left  and  UlUearf 
(2370  ft.)  on  the  right  (*View).  In  descending  we  keep  to  the  right,  the 
direction  being  roughly  indicated  by  heaps  of  stones.  Lower  down ,  the 
path  reappears  and  descends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream  (view  of 
Borrowdale).  At  the  hamlet  of  SUmethwaite^  about  2  M.  below  the  top, 
we  cross  the  stream  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  1/?  H.  farther  on  join  the 
main  Borrowdale  road,  i/e  H.  above  Roi^waUe  (p.  396).  From  Bosthwaite 
to  (6VaM.)  Kesmet^  see  p.  396.  —  Walkers  may  also  reach  Keswick  from 
Grasmere  via  Duntnail  Raise  (or  Armboth  Fell)  and  Wateftdlath  (comp.  p.  SSBi). 
From  Windbrmbrb  to  Pattbrdalb  (Ullswatbr)  ,  12*/2  M., 
coach  dally  in  l^/^-Shrs.  (fare  65.,  return  7«.  6d.).  (Ocular  tour  tickets, 
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available  for  a  week,  are  issued  from  Windermere  to  Keswick  via 
Patterdale  (coach,  steamer,  and  train;  fares  IGa.  3d.,  14a.  3d.,  13«. 
6d.).  Our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from  that  to  Ambleside,  at  a 
point  8/4  M.  from  Windermere  station  (p.  378),  and  ascends  on 
the  left  side  of  the  Trontbeck  valley. 

Another  road  leaves  the  Ambleside  road  at  Troutbeck  bridge,  >/4  M. 
farther,  aad  aseends  on  the  right  bank  of  the  beck;  it  is  this  road  that 
IMidses  through  the  long  and  picturesque  village  of  Troutbeck  and  past  the 
^Mortal  Man  Inn".    The  two  roads  unite  at  the  N.  end  of  the  village. 

Our  road  soon  qnits  the  woods  and  commands  charming  views 
of  Windermere.  From  (2V4M.)  Troutbeck  Church  a  road  leads  to  the 
left  to  the  village  of  Troutheck  (see  above) ,  and  Vi  ^*  farther  on 
onr  road  unites  with  that  leading  through  Trontbeck  (see  above). 
We  now  ascend  steeply  along  the  E.  slope  of  Wansfell  (p.  385)  to 
the  top  of  the  Kirkstone  Pass  (1500  ft.),  between  Bed  Screes 
(2540  ftO  en  the  left  and  Caudate  Moor  (2600  ft.)  on  the  right 
About  200  yds.  below  the  col  we  pass  the  Traveller's  Rest^  a  small 
inn,  which  is  sometimes  wrongly  described  as  the  highest  inhabited 
house  in  England  (comp.  p.  371).  About  as  far  on  the  other  side 
of  the  col,  to  the  left,  is  the  stone  that  gives  name  to  the  pass ;  it 
is  supposed  to  look  like  a  ^kirk'  from  a  point  about  halfway  down. 
Brothers*  Water  comes  into  sight  in  front,  with  Place  Fell,  rising 
above  XJllswater,  in  the  distance.  2^2  M.  Brothers'  Water  Inn, 
1/2  M.  Brothers'  Water  (520  ft),  1/3  M.  square,  said  to  derive  its 
name  from  the  drowning  of  two  brothers.  Below  Brothers'  Water 
the  road  crosses  the  outlet  of  Hayes  Water ,  turns  to  the  left ,  and 
crosses  (Y2  ^0  ^^  Qoldrill  Beck.  We  now  descend  through  Patter- 
dale^  passing  the  mouth  of  Deepdale^  between  Fairfield  and  St. 
Sunday's  Crag,  on  the  left,  and  soon  reach  the  hamlet  of  (l^^^  M.) 
Patterdale  (p.  390).  VUsw'ater Hotel  (p.  390)  is  about  1 M.  farther  on. 

b.  TTllswater  Section. 

Travellers  who  enter  the  Lake  District  on  the  XJllswater  side 
leave  the  railway  at  Penrith  (p.  374),  whence  several  Coaches  (fare 
25.)  ply  daily  in  summer  to  Pooley  Bridge  (572  M. ;  1  hr.),  situated 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  The  xoad  leads  to  the  S^W.  and  crosses 
(1 M.)  Eamont  Bridge  (small  inn  with  two  old  inscriptions).  A  little 
to  the  E.  (left)  are  Brougham  Hall  and  Castle  (p.  374).  A  little 
farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  Kendal  and  pass 
between  Mayburgh  (right)  undKing  Arthw^s  Bound  Table  (left),  two 
circular  enclosures  of  unknown  origin  (see  Scott's  *Bridal  of  Trier- 
main*).  At  (1  M.)  Yanwaih  the  road  crosses  the  L.  N.W.  Railway. 
Farther  on  it  passes  (1 M.)  Tirril  and  the  old  parish-church  of  Barton. 

Walkers  may  turn  to  the  8.  at  the  station,  without  entering  th*  town, 
and  follow  the  left  (W.)  hank  of  the  Eamont.  The  route  passes  (3  M.) 
Dalemain  Hall  and  crosses  DunmalUt  Hill  (view). 

Pooley  Bridge  f'Sun)  is  a  small  village  situated  at  the  lower  end 
of  *Ull8water  (477  ftj  'Ulfs  water'),  the  second  in  size  of 
English  lakes,  measuring  9  M.  in  length  and  74*^/4  M*  "*  breadth. 
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Its  greatest  depth  is  210  it.  The  scenery  of  the  lake,  which  some 
prefer  to  that  of  Derwentwater  and  Windermere ,  increases  in  pie- 
turesqueness  and  grandeur  as  we  approach  the  head.  No  general 
Yiew  of  the  lake  is  obtainable,  as  its  bendings  divide  it  into  three 
reaches,  each  of  which  from  some  points  seems  a  complete  lake  in 
itself.  There  is  a  good  road  along  the  whole  of  the  W.  side  of  the 
lake,  but  on  the  more  precipitous  E.  bank  the  road  stops  at  the  en* 
trance  of  Boredale  (see  p.  391).  Boats  may  be  hired  at  the  hotels 
to  fish  in  the  lake;  boat  and  man  5s.  per  day. 

The  small  8team«r  wMch  plies  on  the  lake  (fares  2«. ,  U.  6d.  ^  return 
3<.,  2«.)t  taking  1  hr.  to  reach  the  upper  end,  starts  from  a  small  pier,  1/4  M. 
iTom  Pooley  Bridge.  The  scenery  of  the  flrst  reach,  3  M.  in  length,  is  rather 
tame.  At  the  foot  of  the  lake  rises  the  wooded  hill  of  DtmnuUM,  To  the 
right  is  the  Braekenrigff  HoUly  \*U  M.  from  Pooley  Bridge.  Howtotcn  (p.  391), 
the  only  intermediate  station,  lies  in  a  bay  to  the  left.  Opposite  Is  the 
point  of  Skellf  Nab.  The  middle  reach,  4  M.  long,  extends  to  the  islet  of 
Nouu  HolfM.  To  the  left  rise  HaWn  Fell  (1270  ft.)  and  Brick  Fell  (1870  ft.), 
with  Boredale  and  the  hamlet  of  Sandmck  between  them.  To  the  right 
are  Qovoburroto  Fell  (16B0  ft.) ,  the  finely-wooded  Qoteharrow  Park  (forever 
associated  with  Wordsworth's  ^Daffodils'),  and  LjfulpKe  Toteer  (see  below). 
In  front  of  us  rises  the  stately  Helvellyn.  We  now  turn  to  the  left  into 
the  upper  reach,  2  M.  long,  which  contains  a  few  islets.  The  *"  View  here  is 
very  grand.  To  the  left  Place  Felt  (2104  ft.)  descends  abruptly  into  the  lake; 
opposite  is  the  wood-clad  atyharrow  Crag.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  lies 
Palitrd€aey  at  the  foot  of  81.  Bunday's  Orag  (2766  ft.)  The  steamboat-pier 
is  near  the  UUswater  Hotel,  about  Va  H.  from  the  head  of  the  lake. 

Fatterdale  (^PatUrdale  Hotel,  well  spoken  of;  White  Lion,  un- 
pretending; Lodgings)  is  a  small  Tillage,  delightfully  situated  at 
the  foot  of  ike  valley  of  that  name  and  close  to  the  head  of  UUswater. 
It  is  a  favourite  centre  for  excursions  in  the  N.E.  part  of  the  Lake 
District.  About  1  M.  to  the  N.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake,  near 
the  steamboat- pier,  is  the  large  *  UUswater  Hotel  (table  d'h6te 
4s,  R.  &  A.  As.) ,  with  pleasant  grounds.  Near  it  is  a  Temperance 
Hotel.  On  the  hillside  above  the  UUswater  Hotel  are  the  Oreenside 
Lead  Mines ,  which  send  a  stream  of  polluted  water  into  the  lake. 

The  favourite  short  excursion  from  Fatterdale  is  that  to  Aira  Force 
(4  M.),  which  may  be  made  either  by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  former 
case  we  follow  the  prettily-wooded  road  along  the  W.  bank  of  the  lake, 
passing  (Sya  M.)  the  road  to  Troutbeck  station  (p.  397),  to  the  beck  just 
beyond  it.  We  cross  the  beck  and  ascend  by  the  path  to  the  left  to 
(V2  H.)  the  fall.  To  the  right  is  LyulphTs  To»er,  a  square  ivy-clad  build- 
ing, the  name  of  which,  like  that  of  the  lake  itself,  is  said  to  commem- 
orate a  Baron  de  L'Ulf  of  Oreystoke.  A  guide  mav  be  obtained  here 
(unnecessary).  For  the  water-route,  which  aflfords  better  views,  small 
boats  may  be  obtained  either  at  the  Patterdale  or  the  UUswater  Hotel. 
The  fall  of  *Aira  Force,  70  ft.  high,  is  very  romantically  situated  in  a 
rocky  chasm  with  wooded  sides.  Two  rustic  bridges  cross  the  stream 
above  and  below  the  fall  and  afford  convenient  points  of  view.  The 
scenery  of  the  glen  above  the  fall  is  also  picturesque,  and  another  pretty 
little  fall  is  formed  higher  up.  A  path  leads  along  the  left  bank  of  the 
stream  through  Gowbarrow  Park  to  (1  M.)  Dockray  (p.  397),  but  the  gates 
are  generally  locked  (comp  p.  397).  —  The  following  is  a  fine  round  of 
10-12  M.  (4  hrs.)  from  Patterdale.  We  take  the  lane  leading  to  the  S. 
from  the  church  and  follow  the  track  along  the  E.  bank  of  the  lake. 
(Visitors  at  the  UUswater  Hotel  may  save  2M.  by  ferrying  across  to 
Bleawick.)  The  higher  of  the  two  paths  on  the  slope  of  Plw*  FeU  com- 
mands charming  views  of  dale  and  fell.    After  IVs  M.  the  path  deaceads 
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to  the  shote  and  rejoins  the  lower  path,  and  after  1 M.  more  it  turns  to 
the  right,  away  from  the  lake,  and  leads  round  a  plantation.  At  (1 M.) 
Sandwiekj  a  hamlet  at  the  entrance  to  M artindale  (view  of  High  Street  in 
the  background),  a  road  direrges  to  the  right.  Our  path  leads  straight 
on  through  wood  and  along  the  base  of  Ballin  Fell  (1270  ft.),  follows  the 
line  of  the  shore,  bends  to  the  right  1 M.  farther  on,  and  after  Vt  ^'  more 
joins  the  road  about  V«  K.  short  of  Howtown  (* Hotel).  From  Howtown  we 
at  first  follow  the  road,  which  ascends  past  the  church  and  the  hamlet  of 
Cowgarth.  to  the  (1  M.)  saddle  between  Hallin  Fell  on  the  right  and  Bteel 
SiMtts  (1190  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  descends,  crosses  a  beck,  and  turns 
to  the  right  towards  Sandwick  (see  above).  About  200-300  yds.  from  the 
bridge,  however,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  the  road  leading  through 
Boxedaie.  The  road  crosses  (^4  M.)  the  stream,  and  ends  at  the  farm* 
house  at  (1 H.)  Boredale  Head.  From  this  point  we  ascend  by  a  steep 
bridle-path  to  (IV4  M.)  Boredale  Hauee  (1200  ft.:  view).  The  descent  on 
the  other  side  to  (*/«  M.)  Patterdale  is  short  and  steep. 

FnoK  Paxtebdalb  to  Hawks  Watjbr.  The  easiest  route  is  to  take 
the  steamer  to  Howimon.,  the  land  •journey  to  which  has  been  described 
above,  and  ascend  thence  (2V8-3  hrs.).  Those  who  wish  to  drive  must 
start  from  Pooley  Bridge  (to  Hardale  Qreen  16  M.).  At  Howtown  we  pass 
through  a  gate  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  and  ascend  to  the  8.  through  the 
glen  of  Ftuedale,  at  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
beck.  In  about  V2  hr.  we  bend  to  the  left,  up  the  fell,  and  soon  cross  a 
little  stream  (no  path).  Blencathara  now  appears  in  our  rear  and  Hel- 
vellyn  to  the  right,  while  High  Street  is  visible  to  the  S.  On  reaching 
the  (V2  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge  (Weather  Hill,  2174  ft.)  we  have  a  fine 
mountain  view  to  the  S.  and  W.  In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and 
cross  the  (V4  M.)  Measand  Beck  by  a  foot-bridge  we  saw  from  above.  In 
10  min.  more  we  reach  the  road  on  the  bank  of  the  lake,  which  leads 
to  the  W.  (right)  to  (2V4  M.)  Mardale  Green  (see  below).  —  The  direct 
route  flrom  Patterdale  to  Hawea  Water  leads  by  Kidsty  Pike  (4-6  hrs.).  We 
follow  the  Windermere  road  for  about  2  M.,  and  at  the  point  where  it 
turns  to  the  right,  just  below  Brothers'  Water  (see  p.  389),  we  keep 
straight  on  through  the  hamlet  of  LotD  HarUop.  About  V*  ^>  farther  up 
our  road  (a  cart-track)  crosses  the  Hayes  Water  Beck,  recrossing  it  in  Vs  M. 
more,  and  passing  near  the  foot  of  Hayee  Water  (1343  ft.).  We  then  as- 
cend in  zigsags  to  the  (V4-i  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge.  From  this  point  we 
may  diverge  to  the  right  and  ascend  to  the  top  of  High  Street  (2663  ft.), 
which  commands  an  extensive  view.  [The  name  of  High  Street  is  de- 
rived from  an  old  Boman  road  that  ran  near  the  top  of  the  ridge;  some 
traces  of  it  may  be  discerned  near  the  summit  of  High  Street.]  Eidstff 
Pike  (2660  ft.)  rises  in  front,  to  the  left.  The  direct  route  for  Mardale 
Careen  keeps  straight  on  through  a  gate  in  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  ridge, 
whence  we  have  a  steep  and  somewhat  rough  descent  of  about  1  hr. 

Hawea  Water  (694  ft),  2V2  M.  long  and  Vs  M.  wide,  is  a  solitary 
little  lake,  embosomed  among  lofty  mountains.  Fair  quarters  may  be 
obtained  in  the  IHm  Bull  /im  at  Mardale  Oreen^  1  M.  from  the  head  of 
the  lake.  The  lower  end  of  the  lake  is  5Vs  M.  from  8hap  (p.  374)  by 
footpath  and  71/2  M.  by  road  via  Bampton.  Good  walkers  may  also  go  on 
to  Windermere  (12Vs  M.;  4V»^Vs  hrs.)  by  the  Nan  Bield  Pate  (20{Wft.), 
Kentmere^  and  the  Qarboum  Peus  (1460  ft. ;  fine  views  in  descending.  Or 
they  may  ascend  High  Street  (iy2-2  hrs.;  see  above)  and  descend  by  the 
Troutbeck  glen  to  Windermere  (3-3V2  hrs.). 

Mountain  Ascents  moM  Pattbbdalb.  The  ascent  of  Piftce  Tell  (2164  ft.; 
view)  takes  about  1-lVs  hr.  We  ascend  nearly  to  the  top  of  Boredale 
House  (see  above),  and  then  diverge  to  the  left  and  climb  the  ridge.  The 
descent  may  be  made  to  the  road  through  Boredale  (see  above).  —  To  reach 
the  top  of  St.  Sunday's  Crag  (2766  ft.;  IVs  hr.)  we  leave  Patterdale  by 
the  bridle-path  through  GrisedaU  (comp.  p.  888),  and  beyond  (l^/s  M.)  the 
farm  of  JEkn  How  turn  to  the  left  and  ascend  a  zigzag  green  path,  on  the 
right  bank  of  a  beck,  to  the  (Vs  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  the  (Va  hr.)  summit.  The  top  commands  a  good  view  of 
UUawater  and  Helvellyn.    The  descent  may  be  made  along  the  ridge  and 
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straight  dowB  to  Patterdftle.  —  HtlvtUyn  (8118  ft-;  p-  888)  may  ba  Moendec 
cither   Tii   aUmtidding  (84  hrs.)  or  by  lUd  Tmm  (2-2Vs  bn.),  tbe  l»ttei 
being  the  shorter  but  steeper  route  (pony  ead  cuide  13c.;  on  the  seeond 
route  the  ponies  must  be  left  et  the  tern.  >/i  M.  from  the  top).    By  tbe 
Olenriddlag  route  we  leave  the  high-road  opposite  the  Ullswater  Hotel 
and   ascend  the   cart-track  to   (iVt  M.)   <7rc«iMMs  atMWmg  MOl.    Here 
we  avoid  the  track  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  bridle-path  in  a  etraiglit 
direction.     Near  Ktpp^loove  Tarn    (18Q5  ft.)  the  path   ascends  in  sigxagi 
to  the  right,  afterwards  bending  to  the  left,  and  soon  reaching  the  top 
of  the  ridge,  where  we  turn  to  the  left  (path  no  longer  distinct),   waA 
reach  the  summit  in  Vs  hr.  more.    Walkers  may  shorten  the  distance 
a   little   by   ascending   to  the  left  of  Keppeleore  Tarn.    For  the  mere 
interesting  Bed  Tarn  route  we  follow   the  Ortsedale  path  Cp-  888)   fox- 
about  Vs  H-  <^d  ^^"^  ^^  ^®  right,  crossing  the  beck,  at  a  sign-post.    The 
pony-track  from  this  point  to  a  gateway  about  2  M.  farther  is  well  marked, 
and  beyond  the  gateway  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Red  Tarn  (2868  ft.) ,  the 
highest  sheet  of  water  in  the  Lake  District.  We  keep  to  the  right  of  the 
tarn  and  climb  steeply  to  the  top  of  the  Btrtrrel  Edge^  along  which  a 
narrow  path  leads  to  the  summit.    Mountaineers  may  diverge  to  the  left  at 
the  gateway  and  ascend  by  Striding  Edge.  Descent  to  WgOOmm  or  Thirls- 
poi^  see  p.  8b8 ;  to  Oreunure,  see  p.  888.  -^  A  good  and  easy  Mewtiain  Watt 
(6  bra.),  commanding  excellent  views,  is  the  round  by  Stirt  Crmg  (2700  ft.; 
to  the  S.y.FairJUld  (p.  8HH),  and  SL  Sundag's  Crag  (p.  888). 

From  Patterdale  to  Keewick,  see  p.  807  (various  routes;  for  walkers 
the  best  is  over  Helvellyn  and  down  to  Thtrlspot,  M  hrs.;  the  easiest  and 
quickest  route  is  by  Troutbeck);  to  Windermere  (and  AnAletide)  by  the 
KirkeUme  Paee^  see  p.  889;  to  Graemere  by  the  Orisedale  Pau^  see  p.  888. 

0.   KMwiek  and  Dorwentwater  Section. 

Keswick.  —  Hotels.  *K«8wjgic  Hotu,,  at  the  station,  Vt  H*  ^m 
the  town,  a  large  establishment  with  200  beds;  *Qusbr*s,  in  the  main 
street,  B.  A  A.  8-i«.;  Rotal  Oak,  at  the  comer  of  the  road  to  the  station; 
Lake  Hotel,  with  a  view  of  the  lake,  well  spoken  of,  B.  &  A.  3s.  6d.  ^ 
Kino's  Anns;  *Skiddaw  Tbmpkkancr,  unpretending. » At  PortitueaU^  iVsM. 
from  the  station :  *Dxrw£NTWatsb  Hotex..  —  Lodgings  may  also  be  obtained. 

Ckiaohea  run  daily  from  Keswick  to  Borrowdale  (6d.,  return  is.),  Qrae- 
mere  (4«.  6<l.;  return  7s.  M.),  AnAleside  (6s.,  7«.  8<f.).  ButtenMre  (there 
and  back  fi«.),  and  Windermere  (64.  8d.,  10s.  Sd.).  Ko  fees.  —  HoUl  Onrni- 
buees  from  the  station  to  the  town  64. 

Boata  on  Derwentwater  Is.  per  hour,  5s.  per  day;  with  boatman  2s. 
for  the  first  hr.  and  is.  6d.  for  each  addit.  hr.;  10«.  per  day. 

Fiahing:.  The  lake  contains  trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eels,  and  some  of 
the  rivers  in  the  neighbourhood  are  good  trout-streams.  Angler's  ticket 
for  the  district  is.  per  day,  2s.  8d.  per  month,  6t.  for  the  season. 

Kailway  from  Penrith  or  Cockermouth  to  Keswick,  see  p.  374. 

Keswick,  a  small  market-town  with  3300  inhab.,  is  situated  on 
tbe  S.  bank  of  the  Oretaj  close  to  DerwentwateiLake  andaniid  much 
fine  mountain-scenery ,  of  which ,  however ,  scarcely  a  glimpse  is 
seen  from  the  town  itself.  The  interesting  little  Crosthwaite  Church, 
Y2  M.  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  beyond  the  bri.dge  over  the  Qreta, 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  main  street,  contains  a  monument  to 
Southey  (inscription  by  Wordsworth).  On  an  eminence  to  the  right, 
on  this  side  the  bridge,  is  Greta  Hall,  the  home  of  Southey  in  1803- 
43.   Shelley  also  lived  at  Keswick  for  a  time  after  his  marriage. 

Xear  (Jreta  Hall  are  two  Lead  Pencil  Mmufaetoriee,  to  which  strangers 
are  admitted.  The  process  of  pencil-making  is  interesting;  but  the  fam- 
ous Borrowdale  plumbago  is  now  scarce,  and  tbe  quality  of  the  pencils 
usually  offered  for  sale  is  not  of  a  high  class.  —  There  is  an  interesting 
Model  of  the  Lake  DUirict  (3  in.  to  the  mile)  in  the  town-hall  (adm.  6<l.), 
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ftnd  one  on  a  larger  scale  (6  In.  to  the  mile)  in  Kayson's  book-shop,  on 
the  way  to  the  lake  (adm.  Qd,), 

♦Derwentwater  (238  ft),  a  lake  3  M.  long,  1  M.  wide,  and  70  ft. 
deep  at  the  deepest  points ,  is  perhaps  the  loveliest  of  the  English 
lakes.  Its  compact  form  enables  it  to  be  taken  in  at  one  view.  The 
picturesq[ue  variety  of  the  steep  wooded  crags  and  green  hills  rising 
from  its  bank,  and  the  grouping  of  its  wooded  islets  are  very  beau- 
tiful. The  best  views  of  the  lake  include  a  fine  mountain-back- 
ground, with  Skiddaw  towering  to  the  N.  and  Borrowdale  opening 
to  the  S.  The  largest  islands  are  Derwent  Isle  (with  a  house  ou  it), 
Lord  IslCj  and  8t.  Herbert's  Isle  \  on  the  last  is  the  ruined  cell  of  a 
hermit  of  the  7th  century.  The  'Floating  Island',  which  appears 
at  intervals  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  consists  of  a  mass  of  weeds 
made  buoyant  by  the  escape  of  gas  from  decayed  vegetable  matter. 

The  lake  may  be  surveyed  from  several  admirable  points  of  view 
near  Keswick.  Perhaps  the  best  is  *Oastle  Head,  or  Gastlet^  a  small  wooded 
height  (630  ft.),  Vs  M.  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Bor- 
rowdale road  (see  below).  We  leave  the  road  by  a  wicket-gate  and  fol- 
low a  winding  path  to  the  summit,  where  we  overlook  the  whole  ex- 
panse of  the  lake.  At  the  8.  end  is  the  fine  entrance  to  Borrowdale,  appar- 
ently blocked  by  the  conical  Castle  drag.  To  the  right  of  Castle  Crag, 
in  the  distance,  are  Great  End  and  the  Scafell  Pikes.  At  the  S.W.  comer 
of  Derwentwater  itself  rises  Maiden  Moor,  sloping  rapidly  downwards  (to 
the  y.)  to  Cat  Bells.  Behind  these  we  see  parts  of  Hindsearth  and  Ro- 
binson-, and  a  little  to  the  right  and  still  farther  back,  Eiffh  Stile  ^  Red 
Pike^  and  other  fells  enclosing  Buttermere  (p.  3B6).  To  the  K.  of  the  gap 
beyond  Cat  Bells  rise  Causey  Pike,  with  its  curious  hump,  and  Cfrise^ 
dale  Pike\  then  come  the  fells  above  BassenthwcHie  Lake,  which  is  itself 
seen  at  full  length.  To  the  N.  is  Skiddaw.  The  view  to  the  E.  is  limited, 
but  Eelvellyn  peeps  over  the  high  ground  in  front.  The  wooded  heights 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  are  Wallow  Crag  and  Falcon  Crag.  —  A 
closer  view  of  the  lake,  resembling  that  from  Castle  Head,  is  ob- 
tained from  the  ^Friar's  Oretg  y  a  small  rocky  promontory  jutting  into 
the  lake,  about  */«  M.  from  the  town.  To  reach  it  we  diverge  to  the 
right  from  the  Borrowdale  road,  opposite  the  Lake  Hotel.  —  What  Southey 
described  as  the  best  general  view  of  Derwentwater  is  obtained  near  Ap- 
plethwaite,  about  3  M.  to  the  17.  of  Keswick.  We  cross  the  Greta  by  the 
bridge  mentioned  above,  turn  to  the  right,  cross  the  railway,  and  take 
the  (V4  M.)  lane  to  the  right.  Beyond  (Va  M.)  Ormathwaite.  the  lane  bends 
round  to  the  left  and  soon  reaches  (Vs  H.)  Applethwaite.  The  point  of 
view  praised  by  8outhey  is  between  Applethwaite  and  (3/4  M.)  Millbeck. 

CiBOuiT  OP  Dbrwbntwatbb  by  Road  (10  M.  ;  carr.  about  10 s.). 
This  is  a  charming  walk  or  drive ,  affording  a  series  of  varied  and 
beautiful  views.  The  best  plan  is  to  begin  with  the  E.  bank  and  return 
on  the  other  side. .  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  street  which  branches 
to  the  right  (S.E.)  behind  the  town-hall,  and  pass  the  Church  ofSt 
John  and  (1/2  M.)  Castle  Head  (see  above).  For  the  next  mile  or 
BO  the  road  passes  through  the  thickets  at  the  base  of  WaUow  Crag 
(see  above),  which  is  succeeded  by  the  picturesque  Falcon  Crag.  At 
a  point  about  2  M.  from  Keswick  the  road  to  Watendlath  (p.  396) 
diverges  to  the  left.  Just  beyond  this  is  the  lodge  of  Barrow  House, 
where  we  may  apply  for  permission  to  visit  the  Barrow  Falls.  .These 
£alls,  about  125  ft.  in  total  height,  are  among  the  least  attractive  in 
the  district,  but  a  digression  to  them  takes  a  few  minutes  only. 
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Almost  immediately  after  leaving  Barrow  we  see  in  front  of  us, 
1  M.  off,  the  Loilore  Houly  with  the  Lodore  Vallt  in  the  gorge  to 
the  left.     l*he  falls  (reached  from  the  hotel  in  a  few  minutes)  are 
romantically    framed   with    tall    wooded   crags;    but  as   there    is 
uttiially  more  rock  than  water,  Southoy*8  jingling  verses  are  re- 
sponsible  for  a  good  deal  of  disappointment.    Those  who  have  time 
should  make  their  way  up  the  beck  to  the  *High  Lodore,  another  £all 
about  7s  ^>  farther  up,  not  far  from  the  Watendlath  road  (more 
easily   reached   by   a   path    near  the  Borrowdale  Hotel).     Abont 
Yj  M.  beyond  the  Lodore  Hotel  is  the  ^Borrowdale  Hotel,  which 
is  conveniently  situated  for  excursions  In  Borrowdale,  but  does  not 
command   «o  good   a   view  of  Derwentwater.     At  the  (8/4  M.) 
villa^:e  of  Oramje  we  diverge  to  the  right  from  the  road  through 
Borrowdale  (see  below)  and  cross  the  Derwcnt.    We  pass  through 
the  village,  turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  to  (^/^  M.)  the  farm  of 
Manesty,  Just  beyond  this  the  grass-grown  old  road  diverges  to 
the  left,  and  as  it  alTords  better  views  than  the  modern  road  the 
pedestrian  should  follow  it   The  ridge  to  the  left  commands  a  good 
view  of  Newlands  (p.  30G).     A  lead-mine  is  passed  on  the  right. 
At  the  end  of  the  Cat  Belts  ridge,  about  l^/^  M.  from  Manesty, 
the  two  roads  unite.    About  ^4  ^*  f&rther  on ,  our  road  is  joined 
on   the  left  by  another  road  descending  from  SkelgiU^  and  we 
turn  sharply  to  the  right,  passing  through  a  gate.     Nearly  oppo- 
site this  gate ,  to  the  right ,  is  a  wicket ,  from  which  a  footpath 
leads  through  the  woods  to  Portlnscale,  rejoining  the  road  V2  M. 
before  reaching  the  village.   After  1/2  M. ,  at  a  linger-post,  our  road 
unites  with  that  coming  from  Buttermere  (comp.  p.  396).    1^4  M. 
Portinacale  (*Derwentwater  Hotel,  see  p.  392 ;  Lodgings)  is  a  small 
village,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  lake.      The  distance  from 
Portlnscale  to  Keswick  by  road    is  11/4  M.,  but  about  Vj  M.  is 
saved  by  a  footpath  diverging  to  the  right  beyond  the  bridge. 

♦From  Kbswiok  to  Buttbbmbrb  By  Boebowdalb  and  Honistbb 
Hausb,  bbtubnino  by  Nbwxands,  a  round  of  22  M.  Public  con- 
veyances make  this  round  daily  (fare  5«. ,  driver  is.),  starting 
about  10  a.m. ,  allowing  time  to  visit  the  principal  objects  of  inter- 
est on  the  way,  and  for  luncheon  at  Buttermere,  and  reaching  Kes- 
wick again  about  6  p.m.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest  drive  in  the 
kingdom  and  should  on  no  account  be  omitted.  —  The  route  as 
far  as  (474  M.)  the  entrance  of  Borrowdale  has  been  desoribed 
above.  Instead  of  crossing  the  bridge  at  Grange  we  go  straight 
on,  and  soon  reach  a  (V2  M.)  slate-quarry,  where  a  road  diverging 
to  the  left  ascends  to  (5  min.)  the  Bowder  Stone.  This  is  &  huge 
mass  of  rock,  estimated  to  weigh  about  2000  tons,  which  has  fallen 
from  the  neighbouring  crags  and  settled  in  a  wonderfully-balanced 
poise.  The  top  of  the  stone  (reached  by  a  ladder;  fee  to  cottager) 
affords  an  admirable  view  of  the  beautiful  valley  of  *Borrowdale» 
with  the  richly  -  tinted  rocks  at  its  entrance,   Uie  wooded  CcutU 
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Crag  opposite,  and  Olaramara  (2360  ft ;  due  S.)  and  other  sum- 
mits forming  its  wider  enyironment.  Beyond  the  Bowder  Stone 
the  lane  descends  again  to  the  high  -  road ,  which  brings  us  to  the 
(IV4  M.)  YiUage  of  Bosthwaite  (^^Royal  Oak,  *8cafeU  Hotel,  un- 
pretending), prettily  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Talley. 

Walkers  to  Bosihwaite  should  vary  their  return  to  Keswick  by  following 
the  bridle-track  to  (2  M.)  the  hamlet  and  tarn  of  Watendlaih.  The  road 
thence  to  (5  H.)  Keswick  joins  the  above-described  road  near  the  Barrow 
Falls  (comp.  p.  894).  This  is  an  easy  route,  commanding  exquisite  views. 
—  Routes  over  the  Stake  Pats  and  Sty  Bead  Pass,  see  pp.  396,397. 

Beyond  Bosthwaite  the  road  to  the  Stake  diverges  to  the  left 
near  the  Q/^  M.)  Church;  and  the  path  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  diyerges 
on  the  same  side  3/4  M.  farther  on,  near  Seatoller,  a  hamlet  with 
some  lodging-houses.  At  Seatoller  begins  the  steep  and  rough  ascent 
to  the  (1 V2  M-)  Honister  Eause  (1190  ft.).  At  the  top  of  the  pass 
we  come  in  sight  of  the  striking  *  HonUter  Crag  (1760  ft.) ,  which 
rises  almost  perpendicularly  to  the  left.  Its  face  is  seamed  with 
slate -quarries.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  is  very  steep 
at  flrst.  Buttermere  and  Crummock  Water  come  into  view  as  we 
descend.  The  fells  rising  above  them  (named  from  left  to  right) 
are  High  Crag,  High  Stile,  Red  Pike,  Mellbreak,  and  Robinson. 
At  the  foot  of  the  pass  is  the  (2^2  ^0  farm-house  of  Gatesgarth, 
whence  we  see  the  Scarf  Gap  Pass,  ascending  to  the  left  of  High 
Crag.  Beyond  Gatesgarth  we  skirt  the  N.  bank  of  Buttermere, 
passing  the  mansion  of  Hasness,  and  reach  (7  M.)  the  village  of 
Buttermere  (  Victoria  j  Fish),  where  the  coach  stops  for  3  hrs. 

Buttermere  Lake  (330  ft),  IV4  M.  long,  Va  ^'  wide,  and  90  ft.  deep,  is 
connected  by  a  short  stream  with  ^Crummock  Water  (820  ft.),  */*  M.  to 
the  N.W.,  which  is  2V4  M.  long,  Vs-'A  M.  wide,  and  130  ft.  deep.  The 
interval  allowed  by  the  coach  is  generally  occupied  with  luncheon  and 
a  visit  to  *Scale  Porce.  This  waterfall ,  160  ft.  in  height ,  one  of  the 
finest  in  Lakeland,  is  in  a  glen  on  the  6.  side  of  Crummock  Water.  It 
may  be  reached  by  a  footpath  (about  2  M. ;  often  wet),  crossing  the  stream 
between  the  lakes,  but  the  usual  route  is  to  go  by  boat  to  the  month  of 
the  glen  (fare  is.  each,  there  and  back)  and  walk  thence  to  (*/*  K.)  the 
force.  —  From  Scale  Force  good  walkers  may  cross  the  fells  to  the  W. 
to  (IV4  M.)  Floutem  Tarn  (1250  ft. ;  pronounced  ^Flootem*)  and  the  (2V4  H.) 
Angler's  Inn,  at  the  foot  of  Ennerdale  Water  (370  ft.).  From  Ennerdale 
Water  they  may  ascend  Upper  Unnerdale,  or  the  Vallep  of  the  Liza,  and  at 
the  head  of  it  follow  either  the  Sear/  Qap  Pass  to  Buttermere  on  the  left,  or 
the  Black  BaU  Pass  to  Wasdale  Head  on  the  right  (p.  399).  Or  they  may 
proceed  direct  to  Wasdale  Head  over  the Pi//ar  or  the  Steeple  (comp.  p.  399). 
Red  Pike  (2480  ft.),  though  not  the  highest  peak  in  the  neighbourhood, 
commands  the  best  view.  The  ascent  may  be  combined  with  a  visit 
to  Scale  Force  (2-3  hrs.),  but  the  shortest  route  (IV4-IV4  br.)  is  by  the 
Ruddy  Beek,  the  stream  flowing  Into  the  S.W.  angle  of  Crummock  Water. 
The  descent  may  be  made  by  Bleaherry  Tarn  and  Sour  Milk  CHll,  the  stream 
descending  to  Buttermere.  The  characteristic  feature  of  the  view  is  the 
lai^e  number  of  lakes  and  tarns.  The  large  lake  to  the  W.  is  Ennerdale 
Water  (370  ft.),  2Va  M.  long  and  V»-»/8  M.  broad.  To  the  N.W.  of  Crum- 
mock Water  is  the  lakelet  called  Lowes  Water.  —  From  Buttermere  to 
Wasdale  Head  vid  Scarf  Gap  A  Black  Sail  Passes  (34  hrs.),  see  pp.  398,  399. 
The  road  to  the  N.,  skirting  the  bank  of  Crummock  Water,  leads 
to  (10  M.)  Coekermouth  (p.  376).  Our  road  leads  to  the  E.  from 
the  village  of  Buttermere,  and  ascends  to  the  top  of  (11/4  M.)  But- 
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tfrmert  Hau»e  (1100  ft.),  between  Robin$on  (^17  ft.)  on  the  xigfat 
and  WhileUM  Pike  (2160  ft.)  on  the  left.  It  then  trareraes  the 
up  la  ml  \  alley  of  Ke$kndaU  and  desoends  thiou^h  the  somewhat 
TiiiintoroKting  valley  of  Newlands.  S^/4  M.  KwfiantU  Hotel;  1  M. 
Stnir;  1/2  M.  Sirimide  { Inn).  About  1/4  M.  farther  on  we  join  the 
ro  1(1  round  Den^entwater,  at  the  flnger-post  mentioned  at  p.  394. 

Another  ruute  from  Koswick  to  (U  X.)  Bnttermere  leads  by  the 
WiiiNLAiiKK  I'a08.  The  road  leads  to  the  W.  from  (1V«  M.)  Foriiuscaie 
(p.  3^4)  to  (iVt  H.)  BtaiihicuiU  (Ian),  bevond  which  the  ascent  to  the 
tup  (if  the  (2  M.)  Whinlatter  Pass  (lOU)  ft.;  Inn)  hegina.  About  IV4  M. 
farther  on  we  diverge  to  the  left  f^om  the  road  to  Cockermonth  (p.  315) 
and  proceed,  past  (2  M.)  StPintidM,  to  (3  M.)  the  BcaU  BiU  Sotsi^  y%  M. 
from  the  foot  of  Crummuck  Water  (p.  896).  For  walkers  the  distance 
henc<-  to  Huttermeru  villatic,  by  the  road  skirting  the  £.  bank  of  Crom- 
niock  Water,  is  about  SV's  M.  From  the  Scale  Hill  Hotel  we  may  go  on  by 
Lowis  WaUr  to  Lamplugk  or  to  (U  M.)  EmurdaU  Witter  (Angler's  Inn). 

A  fine  route  from  Keswick  to  Butteimere,  with  splendid  yiews,  ia 
aiTorded  by  the  'Mountain  Walk  (ti-7  hrs.)  over  Cat  BtlU  (p.  394),  Maiden 
Mvor^  Dale  I/ead^  and  JiubinMon  (see  above). 

FnoM  Kkr-wick  to  Thxulmebb  ny  the  D&uidb*  Omox.B  akd 
Valk  of  St.  John  (7»/2  M.)  We  leave  Keswick  by  the  Penrith 
road,  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  road  to  the  station,  and  cross 
the  railway  twice,  first  passing  under  it  and  then  over  It.  We  then 
take  the  second  turning  to  the  light,  and  after  abont  y%  M.  (1  M. 
from  Keswick)  pass  a  lane  on  the  right,  just  beyond  which  is  a 
stile  leading  into  the  field  with  the  Druidical  Stones.  Of  these 
there  are  about  forty ,  arranged  in  an  irregular  circle ;  the  largest 
are  about  71/2  ^.  bigh.  The  old  Penrith  road  joins  the  new 
one  Y2  ^^'  beyond  the  Druid  Circle,  just  before  it  crosses  the  NdddU 
Beck.  About  1/3  ^*  farther  on,  our  road  diverges  to  the  right  from 
the  Penrith  road ,  crosses  (1  M.)  Wanthwaite  Bridge ,  and  reaches 
tlie  main  road  through  the  pretty  Vale  of  St.  John,  ascending  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  St.  John's  Beck.  To  the  left  are  the  WantktoaOe 
Crags.  At  the  head  of  the  vale  rises  the  Castle  Rock  (p.  384). 
Thirlspot  (p.  384)  is  about  4Va  M.  from  the  bridge.  Thirlmere,  see 
p.  384.  We  may  cross  the  lake  by  the  foot-bridge  and  leturn  along 
the  E.  bank  to  Smaithwaite^  on  the  Windermere  and  Keswick  road, 
where  drivers  may  order  tlieir  carriage  to  meet  them. 

FnoH  KnawiOE  to  Dunobon  Gill  bt  thb  Stakb  Pas8(472<*5  hrs. ; 
pony  and  guide  from  Rosthwaite  Ids.).  Driving  is  praotioable  as 
far  as  {6^/2  M.)  Rosthwaiie^  see  p.  396.  Near  the  church,  V2  M.  beyond 
Rosthwaite,  we  diverge  to  the  left  from  the  Buttermere  road  and 
proceed  to  (1/3  M.)  Stoneihwaite,  both  before  and  after  which  we 
may  take  several  short-cuts  through  the  fields  (to  the  left  of  the 
road).  About  d/4  M.  beyond  Stonethwaite  we  turn  to  the  right, 
cross  the  Langsirath  Beck  Q/4  M.)  by  a  foot-bridge,  and  ascend 
by  a  rough  path  on  its  right  bank.  After  crossing  a  tributary, 
2  M.  farther  on,  we  leave  the  Langstrath  Beck,  the  valley  of 
which  here  bends  to  the  right,  and  ascend  in  aigzags,  in  the 
direction  we  have  hitherto  been  following ,  to  (3/4  M.)  the  top  of 
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the  Stmkb  Fait  (1576  ft.) ,  between  Stickle  Pike  (p.  386)  on  the 
left  and  Eo$8eU  Crag  on  the  right.  We  now  cross  a  bleak  upland 
plateau  for  about  1.  M.,  and  then  descend,  ajong  the  right  side  of 
th«  book  flowing  through  Mickledenj  to  (2V2  M.)  Old  Dutigeon 
Om  SoUl  (see  p.  386).    To  Ambleside,  see  p.  386. 

FiioM  Kbswiok  to  Pattbbdalb  by  thb  Sticks  Pass,  11  M. 
(diivJAg  practicable  for  5  M.).  We  follow  the  Ambleside  road  (see 
pp.  384 »  386)  for  about  5  M.,  to  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by 
the  road  through  the  Vale  of  St.  John  (p.  396).  We  follow  the 
latter  for  a  few  yards,  and  then  diverge  to  the  right  through  a  gate. 
The  track  passes  the  farm  of  Stanah ,  crosses  a  beck  a  little  way 
beyond  it,  bends  to  the  right ,  and  ascends  in  zigzags.  The  top 
of  the  Sticks  Pass  (2450  ft.),  maiked  by  sticks  inserted  in  the 
ground,  forms  part  of  the  ridge  of  Helvellyn.  Good  retrospect  of 
Skiddaw,  the  Buttermere  fells,  Scafell,  etc.  In  front  UUswater, 
now  comes  into  sight.  In  descending  we  pass  the  Oreenside  Reser- 
voir  and  Lead  Mine,  and  join  the  Glenridding  ascent  of  Helvellyn 
at  the  Chreenside  Smeiting  Mill.  Hence  to  Patterdale,  see  p.  392. 

Good  walkers  in  iine  weather  will  do  better  to  go  from  Keswick  to 
Patterdale  via  the  top  of  Helvellyn  (3-4  hrs.  from  Thirlspot),  for  which 
sufficient  directions  will  he  found  at  pp.  388,  392,  while  others  may  prefer 
the  approach  vi&  Troutbeck  (see  below). 

Fbok  Keswick  to  Pattzbdalb  via.  Tboctbeok,  IGVa  M.,  by  railway 
and  coach  (through-tickets  4<.  2d[.,  3«.  6d.,  Si.  2d.  \  return  6«.  3d.,  5«.  3d.). 
Those  who  wish  to  drive  the  whole  way  must  take  this  route.  —  Railway 
from  Keswiek  to  0  M.)  Trovibeck  (not  to  be  confounded  with  TrotUbeck 
near  Windermere),  see  p.  374.  The  first  part  of  the  route  from  Troutbeck 
to  UUswater  is  dreary.  The  road  leads  due  S.  from  the  station,  and 
ascends  to  its  culminating  point  (ca.  1100  ft.) ,  to  the  W.  (right)  of  the 
rounded  JftM  Fell  (1760  ft.).  We  then  descend  to  C^V*  M.  from  Troutbeck) 
MatterdaU  JSnd.  at  the  church  of  which,  >/«  ^«  beyond  the  village,  a  road 
to  the  left  leads  to  Grepstoke.  At  (J/2  M.)  Dockray  (Royal  Hotel,  plain), 
where  the  scenery  improves,  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right  by  a  cart- 
track  crossing  the  fells  from  Wanthwaite  (see  above).  [Walkers  should 
leave  the  road  here  and  descend  on  the  other  side  of  the  beck,  through 
Gowbarrow  Park.  This  is  a  private  path,  but  a  guide  with  keys  to  open 
the  gates  may  be  obtained  at  the  inn.  We  pass  through  the  farm-yard 
opposite  the  inn,  and  then  follow  a  path  skirting  the  slope  of  OotDbarrow 
Fell^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  We  pass  a  picturesque  old  mill, 
the  pretty  little  JSiffh  Force ,  and  a  quaint  little  gully ,  and  finally  reach 
Aira  Force  (see  p.  390).    From  Aira  Force  to  Patterdale^  see  pp.  390,  391.] 

From  Dockray  we  descend  between  Oowbarrow  Fell  and  Park  on  the 
left  and  the  finely-wooded  Olencoin  on  the  right,  and  soon  obtain  a  fine 
*View  of  the  head  of  UlUtcater,  with  Place  Fell,  St.  Sunday's  Crag,  etc. 
We  reach  the  bank  of  thfe  lake  IV2  M.  beyond  Dockray.  Thence  to  C2  M.) 
Vllsaater  Hotel  and  (1  H.)  Patterdale,  see  p.  390. 

Feom  Kbswioi:  to  Wasdalb  Head  by  the  Sty  Hbad  Pass, 
14  M,  (5-6  hrs.).  Driving  Is  practicable  to  (9  M.)  Seathwaite,  and 
ponies  can  go  the  whole  way  (pony  and  guide  from  Rosthwaite  16«.). 
From  Keswick  to  (71/2  M.)  SeatolUr,  see  p.  396.  Just  before 
Seatollei  we  pass  through  a  gate  to  the  left  and  follow  a  lane,  which 
skirts  the  Derwent,  first  on  the  left  and  then  on  the  right  bank. 

By  diverging  to  the  right,  before  crossing  the  (*/4  M.)  bridge,  we  may 
visit  Wordsworth's  'fraternal  four  of  Borrowdale'  (a  group  of  yews),  and 
follow  the  path  on  the  same  side,  past  the  Plumbago  ifine^  to  SeathwaitQ. 
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About ^4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  ire  reach  the  h&mlet  of  8e&Awaite^ 
said  to  be  the  rainiest  place  In  Engtand,  the  annual  rain-fkll 
averag:lng  150  Inches.  The  JPImmbago  Mine,  whieh  foimerly  pro- 
duced admirable  lead  for  pencils  (oomp.  p.  392),  is  almost  ex- 
hantted.  At  Seathwaite  the  cart-track  ceases,  and  we  follow  the 
path  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream.  At  the  head  of  the  valley 
Oreat  End  (see  below)  raises  its  perpendlenlar  front;  to  the  left 
rioes  Olaramara  (2560  ft),  and  to  the  right  Bate  Brown  (2120  ft.> 
At  (1  M.)  Stockley  Bridge  we  cross  the  Derwent,  pasa  through  a 
gate ,  and  ascend  to  the  W.  towards  Toyiof^j  Qill  Force,  After 
passing  the  fall  we  bend  to  the  left,  following  the  course  of  the 
beck,  cross  the  stream,  and  reach  the  solitary  (IY4  M.)  Sty  Head 
Tarn  (1430  ft.) ,  situated  amidst  scenery  of  the  wildest  deserip- 
tion.  To  the  right  are  Oreen  OabU  and  Great  Odble  (2950  ft.); 
ill  front  LingmeU  (2349  ft),  Great  End  (2984  ft),  and  ScafeU 
Pikes  (3210ft.).  A  few  yards  beyond  the  tarn  the  track  leading 
past  the  Sprinkling  Tarn  (1960ft.)  and  over  Eek  Haute  (2370  ft.) 
to  Dungeon  Gill  diverges  to  the  left  (comp.  p.  387).  Our  path 
goes  straight  on,  and  very  soon  reaches  the  top  of  the  Sty  Head 
Pass  (1600  ft.),  where  the  green  valley  of  Wasddte  comes  in 
sight  below  us.  Wast  Water  is  concealed  by  Lingmell.  The 
descent  is  very  steep  and  stony.  (Those  who  have  time  and 
strength  to  spare  may  diverge  to  the  left,  ylslt  Greta  Fall  and  the 
romantic  gorge  of  Piers  Gill,  and  rejoin  the  rogalar  track  at  the 
foot  of  the  pass.)  From  (i^/i  M.)  Bumthwaite  Farm,  now  a  tem- 
perance inn ,  a  cart-track  leads  to  the  church,  and  a  fileld-path  to 
the  right  to  (V2  M.)  WasdaU  Head  Inn  (see  p.  400). 

From  Keswick  (ob  Buttermbre)  to  Wabdalb  Heap  by  Scarf 
Gap  ani>  Black  Sail  Passes  (road  to  Gatesgarth;  biidle-path 
thence  l^j^-^^l^  hrs.).  Pony  and  guide  from  Bnttermere  abont  15«. 
From  Keswick  to  Gatesgarih,  either  via  Honister  Hanse  or  vl&  New- 
lauds,  see  pp.  394,  395.  At  Gatesgarth  our  route  diverges  to  the  S. 
from  the  road,  passes  through  a  gate,  crosses  (V4  M.)  a  foot-bridge 
over  a  beck,  and  begins  to  ascend.  In  about  ^j^^t.  we  reach  the  top  of 
the  Scarf  Gap  (1400ft.),  between  Higli  Crag  (2443ft)  on  the  right 
and  Haystacks  (1750  ft.)  on  the  left.  Fine  retrospect  of  Butter- 
mere.  In  front  rises  Kirk  fell  (2630  ft),  with  Oreat  Gable  (see  above) 
to  its  left  and  the  Pillar  to  the  right.  On  the  slope  of  the  latter 
rises  the  lofty  Pillar  Bock,  the  ascent  of  which  is  dangerous  ex- 
cept for  very  expert  cragsmen.  We  now  descend  into  the  lonely 
upper  part  of  Ennerdale,  through  which  flows  the  Ziiza.  On  reach- 
ing the  (1/4  hr.)  floor  of  the  valley ,  the  path  ascends  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  stream  for  about  V2  M.,  and  then  crosses  it  by 
a  small  foot-bridge  (sign-posts).  It  then  ascends  again,  skirting  a 
small  mountain-torrent,  to  (V4  hr.)  *Blaok  Sail  Pass  (1750ft.),  the 
depression  between  Kirkfell  on  the  left  and  the  Pillar  on  the  right. 
[A  mistake  is  sometimes  made  here,  as  the  traveller  is  apt  to  be- 
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lieve  that  the  Black  Sail  Pase  must  lead  through  the  more  inviting 
depression  to  the  left  of  Kirkfell,  between  it  and  Great  Gahle.  We 
must  therefoie  take  care  to  keep  to  the  right  of  Kirkfell.]  The 
scenery  here  Is  very  wild  and  sombre.  Looking  back,  we  see  (from 
right  to  left)  Great  Gable,  Green  Gable,  Brandreth,  Haystacks ,  and 
High  Crag,  with  Fleetwith  Pike  rising  behind  Haystacks,  and 
Robinson  and  Grasmoor  in  the  distance.  In  front  lies  Moaedale, 
with  Bed  Pike  (2630  ft. ;  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Bed  Pike 
at  Buttermere)  to  the  right  and  Tewbarrow  (2058ft.)  to  the  left. 
In  descending  we  bear  to  the  left  and  obtain  a  sudden  *View  of  Sea- 
fell  (p.  401).  The  fell  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Pillar  is  called  the  Steeple 
(2746  ft).    WasdaU  Head  and  Wast  Water,  see  pp.  400,401. 

These  two  routes  may  be  easily  combined  in  one  day's  excursion  from 
Keswick  by  making  an  early  start.  The  necessary  walking  may  be  reduced 
to  a  very  reasonable  amount  (4-6  hrs.)  by  driving  to  Seathwaite  and  ordering 
the  carriage  to  wait  at  Gatesgarth;  or  the  traveller  may  hire  a  pony 
(see  p.  398)  and  avoid  walking  altogether.  —  Those  who  wish  to  go 
from  Keswick  to  Wast  Water  without  the  fatigue  of  crossing  any  of  the 
passes  may  drive  via  JBraithwaite  ^  WhinMfer  Pa$s^  Scale  Sill  Hotel 
(p.  986),  Lamphigh^  Egremont,  and  Colder  Bridge^  to  (34  M.)  Strandg  (p.  400), 
situated  near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  6  H.  from  Wasdale  Head. 

Mountain  Asobnts  fbom  Keswick.  —  Skiddaw  (3058  ft.),  the  fourth 
highest  summit  in  the  Lake  District,  is  probably  the  easiest  mountain  of  its 
size  to  ascend  in  England  (up  and  down  4-6  hrs.).  Ponies  (&«.)  can  go  all 
the  way  to  the  top ;  guide,  unnecessary,  6«.  We  pass  below  the  railway,  to 
the  right  (E.)  of  the  station,  turn  to  the  left,  and  then  take  the  (1/4  H.) 
second  turning  to  the  left  (Spoony  Green  Lane;  numerous  guide-posts).  This 
lane  skirts  the  slope  of  Latrigg  (1308  ft. ;  a  spur  of  Skiddaw),  the  top  of 
which  is  easily  reached  in  about  V2  l^r.  (by  a  railed-in  path)  and  commands 
a  charming  view.  The  lane  turns  to  the  right  round  the  N.  side  of  Latrigg 
and  passes  through  a  (I1/4  H.)  gate  into  a  road  coming  from  Applethwaite. 
About  50  yds.  farther  on,  this  road  ends  at  another  gate,  through  which 
we  pass  on  to  the  open  fell.  We  then  ascend  to  the  left  along  a  wall, 
through  which  we  pass  by  a  gate  near  a  (*/4  M.)  refreshment-hut.  The 
ascent  hence  to  (V2  M.)  another  refreshment- hut  is  the  steepest  part  of 
the  climb  (fine  retrospects).  Beyond  the  second  hut  the  trackibends  slightly 
to  the  left  and  soon  becomes  almost  level.  It  keeps  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
top  of  the  Loto  Man  (2837  ft.),  the  8.  buttress  of  the  summit-ridge,  which 
commands  a  better,  because  nearer,  view  of  Lakeland  than  the  ^High  Han\ 
The  distance  hence  to  the  top  is  about  1  M.  The  view  to  the  S.  includes 
a  great  part  of  the  Lake  District,  but  the  fells  are  too  distant  to  be  seen 
to  advantage.  The  Coniston  Old  Man  is  visible  in  the  distance,  and  Helvellyn 
is  conspicuous  to  the  8.E.  Immediately  to  the  E.,  between  Skiddaw  and 
Blencathara,  is  the  wild  moorland  tract  called  Skiddato  Forest,  On  the 
N.  the  view  extends  to  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  mountains  of  Kirkcud- 
bright and  Dumfries.  To  the  W.  is  the  sea.  —  The  descent  is  usually  made 
by  the  same  route,  but  those  who  wish  variety  may  descend  by  the  N.W. 
side  to  High  Side,  6V2  M.  from  Keswick  and  4  M.  from  Bassenthwaite 
Lake  Station  (p.  375).  Another  descent  leads  by  the  Carl  Side  (2400  ft.) 
to  milbeck  (p.  393).  —  The  ascent  of  Blencathara  or  Saddleback  (2847  ft.), 
with  its  fine  *Sharp  Edge%  is  in  many  respects  preferable  to  that  of  Skid- 
daw, though  it  is  less  easily  accessible.  The  direct  ascent  and  descent 
from  the  village  of  (3V2  M.)  Threlkeld  (see  p.  374)  take  31/2-4  hrs. ,  but 
perhaps  the  best  plan  is  to  ascend  by  Scales  Fell  and  follow  the  ridge 
of  the  mountain  from  E.  to  W.  (a  round  from  Threlkeld  of  4-5  hrs; 
*Views).  —  The  top  of  Helvellyn  (3118  ft.)  may  he  reached  from  Keswick 
either  vi&  (5V2  M.)  ThirUpot  (p.  384)  or  by  (8M.)  Wythbum  (p.  384).  The 
actual  ascent  takes  in  the  first  case  1V4-2V4  hrs.,  in  the  second  I1/4-IV4  hr. 
(pony  and  guide  10*.).    At  Thirlspot  the  pony-track,  which  can  scarcely 
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be  miftMd,  begins  near  the  King's  He«d  Inn  and  leeds  «t  firet  In  a  H.B. 
direction.  Just  before  reaching  Fith$r  Oill  it  tuns  to  the  rigbt  and  ascends 
straight  towards  the  summit.  In  about  Vft  br.  we  reach  the  summit-ridge, 
where  the  pony  tracic  from  Olenridding  (p.  80^ijolns  onn  on  the  left. 
In  V«  ^'  more  we  sarmount  the  *Imo  Mam*  (8088110 1  whieh  is  about 
10  min.  from  the  ^High  ifan\  or  summit.  The  Wythbum  ascent  is  tike 
shortest  and  steepest.  The  bridle-path,  also  easily  traced,  leaves  the  road, 
opposite  the  inn  and  ascends  along  the  tight  bank  of  a  small  beek. 
Farther  up  it  bends  to  the  left)  and  about  ^h  ^  from  the  top  it  unites 
with  the  route  from  Grasmere  (p.  38$.  View,  see  p.  388;  descent  to 
Patterdale,  see  p.  39'2.  —  Among  the  smaller  bills  near  Keswick,  Latrigg 
(see  D.  SH9),  B*rttitid$  (808  ft.)  near  Portinseale) ,  end  Cat  B^lls  (1482  ft.) 
p.  393)  are  the  best  polnto  of  view.  The  ascents  of  Sigh  Btai  (1998  ft.; 
from  the  Watendlath  road)  and  Olaramara  (3560  ft.;  from  Uosthwaite) 
are  more  fatiguing.  —  Active  walkers  will  find  the  ascent  of  Oreat  Gable 
(2960  ft.)  one  of  the  most  repaying  in  the  district.  The  view  firom  the  top 
is  very  fine,  Including  Wast  Water,  Scafell  and  Scafell  Pikes,  Sldddaw, 
and  llelvellyn.  The  ascent  may  be  made  either  from  the  Sty  Head  PaM 
(p.  398;  >M  ^^')  <>r  from  the  Honister  Pass  (p.  896;  d^  hrs.)  Ti&  Ortf  JSnotU 
(^287  ft.),  Brtmdreth  (23Uft.),  and  <7rss»  OabU  (2474  ft.).  The  descent 
may  be  made  by  Sty  Head  to  Wnsdale  Head  (p.  400). 

Among  other  excursions  from  Keswick  may  be  mentioned  the  *Walk 
to  (5  K.)  Watendlath  (p.  884;  charming  riewt),  returning  via  (211.)  Ros- 
thwaite  and  BonnrndaU  (In  all  13Vs  K.).  —  The  easy  way  to  visit  Baaaea- 
thwaite  Lake  (226  ft.)  is  to  take  the  train  to  (9  M.)  Bassenthwaite  station 
(p.  375)  and  hire  a  boat  at  the  Pheasant  Inn.  The  scenery  of  the  lake, 
which  is  4  II.  long  and  */a  K.  broad,  Is  rather  tame. 

From  Keswick  to  Thirlmerey  Oratmerey  AnbhHde^  and  WituUmure  by 
ooaoh,  see  p.  383;  to  Ora$m«re  Tia  WaiendkOhy  see  p.  885. 

d.  Watt  Water  and  Boafell  0«etion. 

♦Wast  Water  (204  ft) ,  3  M.  long  and  i/j  M.  wide ,  is  the 
deepest  lake  in  the  district,  attaining  in  some  places  a  deptb  of 
270  ft.  The  scenery  around  it  is  wild  and  imposing.  The  head  of 
the  lake  is  enclosed  by  finely  grouped  mountains,  including  Scafell, 
Lingmelly  Oreat  OahUy  Kirk  Felly  and  Yewbarrow,  On  the  W.  aide 
of  the  lake  the  imposing  cliffs  of  the  Sereei ,  cnlminating  in  IllgiU 
Head  (1980  ft.),  rise  sheer  from  the  water's  edge.  The  bank  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake  is  richly  wooded. 

The  small  bat  comfortable  Wasdale  Head  Inn  lies  in  a  deep 
and  romantic  hollow,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  about  1  M. 
from  the  head  of  the  lake.  Ponies  and  guides  may  be  obtained  here 
for  numerous  excursions,  including  the  ascent  of  Scafell  Pike, 
which  towers  oyer  the  E.  side  of  the  little  valley.  —  As  the  lake  is 
not  seen  to  advantage  from  this  point,  the  traveller  should  hasten  to 
visit  its  lower  end,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  grand  moun- 
tain-amphitheatre at  its  head. 

The  best  plan  is  perhaps  to  hire  a  boat,  and  go  all  the  way  by  water 
(1«.  per  hr.;  with  boatman  2s.  Bd.  per  hr.^  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  and 
back  5s.).  There  is  a  road  along  the  W.  bank,  and  even  the  most  hurried 
travellers  should  drive  as  far  as  BotoderdaU^  1  H.  from  the  head  of  the 
lake.  Those  who  do  not  mind  a  little  rough  walking  may  make  the  round 
of  the  lake  on  foot,  following  the  ridge  of  the  Screes.  There  are  two 
inns  at  Strand$^  a  small  village  1  M.  from  the  8.  end  of  the  lake,  on  the 
road  to  Gosforth  (with  an  ancient  carved  Cross,  15  ft.  high). 

The  W.  side  of  the  Wasdale  valley  is  bounded  by  the  huge 
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Soafell  or  Scawfell  Group ,  including  ite  four  principal  summits : 
Scafell  Pike  (3210  ft.),  Scafell  (3162  ft),  Great  End  (2984  ft.), 
and  Lingmell  (2649  ft.).  The  first  of  these  is  the  highest  mountain 
in  England,  though  surpassed  by  several  peaks  In  Scotland  and 
Wales,  and  is  best  ascended  from  Wasdale  Head.  Unlike  that  of 
Sklddaw,  the  ascent  offers  some  genuine  climbing ;  and  though  the 
ordinary  routes  are  free  from  danger  in  good  weather,  it  is  better  in 
doubtful  weather  not  to  attempt  the  ascent  alone  (pony  and  guide 
15«,).   Ponies  go  to  within  20  min.  of  the  top. 

Ascent  of  Scafell  Pike,  2-2Vs  hrs.  The  ordinary  and  easiest  route 
from  Wasdale  Head  ascends  along  the  S.  side  of  Lingmell  Oilly  which  we 
reach  by  descending  Wasdale  for  about  1  M.  (to  a  point  near  Wast 
Water)  and  then  turning  to  the  left.  We  follow  up  the  course  of  the 
stream  for  about  Vs  ^-y  ^^^  where  it  forks  go  straight  up  the  green 
space  between  the  arms.  About  10  min.  higher  up,  on  more  level  ground, 
we  bend  to  the  left  towards  Lingmelly  but  turn  again  to  the  right,  near 
a  wall.  The  last  part  of  the  route  is  marked  by  cairns.  Throughout 
this  ascent  Scafell,  to  the  right,  is  more  prominent  than  Scafell  Pike. 
—  A  finer  but  steeper  route  leads  via  Lingmell  Beck  and  Piers  Gill.  We 
proceed  towards  the  N.  to  (Vs  K-)  Bumi/MMUe^  and  then  to  the  N.E.  through 
the  valley  between  Great  Oable  and  Lingmell,  with  Lingmell  Beck  to  the 


right.  After  about  10  min.  the  pony-track  to  the  Sty  Head  Pass  (p.  a 
diverges  to  the  left,  and  in  1/4  hr.  more  we  turn  sharply  to  the  right  1 
ascend  to  the  left  of  Pier's  Qill.   The  path  joins  the  one  above  described 


in  the  hollow  between  Lingmell  and  Scafell  Pike.  (The  pony-track  goes 
on  to  Eek  Hauee  and  then  turns  to  the  right.)  —  Scafell  is  also  sometimes 
ascended  from  Dungeon  Qill  (p.  386  i  8-4  hrs.  \  route  marked  by  cairns),  from 
Bosthtoaite  (p.  395;  3-4  hrs.;  cairns;  pony  and  guide  i^.),  and  from  Boot 
(p.  377  5  34  hrs. ;  path  indistinct).  —  The  *  View  from  the  top  is  extensive 
and  wild.  It  includes  Skiddaw  to  the  N.,  Helvellyn  to  the  K.E.,  High  Street 
to  the  £.,  a  bit  of  Windermere  and  Ingleborough  (p.  405*,  in  the  distance) 
to  the  S.B.J  the  Ooniston  Hills  to  the  S.,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the 
sea  to  the  S.W.  and  W.  The  view  from  Great  End,  the  N.E.  limb  of  the 
Scafell  group,  easily  reached  from  the  top  of  Scafell  Pike  in  */«  br.,  is 
still  finer.  The  top  of  8eafellf  to  the  S.,  is  somewhat  less  easy  of  ap- 
proach, and  the  view  it  commands  does  not  differ  enough  from  that  above 
described  to  repay  the  trouble. 

From  Strands  (see  p.  400)  roads  lead  westward  to  the  railway- 
stations  of  (7  M.)  Drigg  (Victoria  Inn)  and  (8  M.)  Beascale  (Scaw- 
fell Hotely  opens'.  6«.  6d.),  that  to  the  latter  passing  an  early  Oross, 
14  ft.  high.  Coaches  run  from  Seascale  to  Wasdale  Head  (4«.)  and 
to  Ennerdale  (48.).  —  Boot  (see  p.  B77)  is  reached  from  Wasdale 
Head  by  a  pony-track  (6^/2  M.)  leading  past  Burnmoor  Tarn 
(230  ft.),  between  Scafell  on  the  left  and  Illgill  Head  (1980  ft.) 
on  the  right.  In  Stanley  Oilly  about  1  M.  to  the  S.  of  Boot,  is 
*Dalegarth  Force  (60  ft.  high),  which  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  wa- 
terfall in  the  Lake  District  The  key  to  the  fall  is  kept  at  a  cottage, 
to  which  a  sign-post  directs ;  and  a  guide  (advisable)  may  also  be 
procured  here.  From  Boot  we  may  go  on  by  the  Wrynose  Pass  to 
Ambleside  (comp.  p.  887). 

From  Wasdale  Head  to  Keswick  by  the  Stg  Head  Pass  or  the  Black 
Sail  Poms,  see  pp.  898,  399. 
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49.  7rom  London  to  Shoffleld,  Loodi,  and  Carlisle. 

306  M.  Midland  Railway  in  7-10  hn.  (fares  40f.  6d.,  2it.  2Vs4.).  — 
Kur  the  KcctiuD!!  romposini;  the  L.  F.  W.  Route  from  London  to  Carlisle 
CJ99M.,  in  71/4-9  hr!!.;  fared  40«.  6d.,  9U.,  34*.  ^/td,\  see  KR.  96,  44a,  46. 

Prom  London  (8t.  Panerss)  to  (120  M.)  TrefU  JvKnctiony  Bee  B. 
44  b.  —  The  line  foHowB  the  valley  of  the  Ertwath,  now  disflgnied 
with  iron-works.  126  M.  llkesion^  the  Junction  of  lines  to  Derby 
rp.  850)  and  to  Nottingham  and  Kettering  (see  p.  354).  Beyond 
(130  M.)  Langley  Mill,  to  the  left,  are  the  rains  of  Codnor  Oeutie, 

146  M.  ChoBUiTAibld  (* Angel ;  Station) j  a  busy  mannfactnring 
town  with  12,200  inhabitants.  The  curious  twist  of  the  spire  of 
the  Parish  Church  (14- 16th  cent.)  is  probably  due  to  the  warping 
of  the  wood-work  below  the  leaden  casing ;  local  legend  ascribes  It 
to  the  devil.    George  Stephen$on  (d.  1848)  is  buried  in  Trinity  Church, 

About  7  K.  to  the  8.E.  of  Gheflterfield  i«  Hardwiek  Hall  (*/»«  at  the 
entrance  to  the  park),  the  seat  of  the  MarqolB  of  Hartingtoiu  an  extensive 
Elizabethan  mansion,  with  nomerous  windows,  erected  In  1690-97  by  ^Bess 
of  Hardwick',  the  building  counteas  of  ijhrewsbory  (p.  8^),  who  was 
bom  here  in  a  house  which  her  own  superseded.  Kary,  Queen  of  Soots,  is 
said  to  have  spent  part  of  her  captivity  here.  The  Picture  CMUrp  contaiBS 
interesting  portraits.  —  Bohover  Oattie^  6  M.  to  the  £.,  waa  also  begun  by 
*Bess  of  Hardwlek\ 

CbesterAeld  may  also  be  made  the  starting-point  of  a  visit  to  the 
Peak  (R.  45);  it  is  11-18  K.  from  Uaddon  and  Chatsworth. 

Beyond  Ohesterfleld  the  loop-line  by  which  the  Seottish  day- 
express  trains  run  diverges  to  the  right,  rejoining  our  line  at  Maa- 
borough.  —  164  M.  Beauchieff  is  the  station  for  Beawhieff  Abbey 
(p.  360).  —  168  M.  Sheffield  (Rail  Rfmt  Roomsl  see  p.  359. 

163  M.  Masborough  (Prince  of  Wales)  forms  part  of  Botherham 
(Crown;  Royal),  a  smoky  iron-working  town  to  the  right,  with 
36,000  inhabitants.    *  All  Saints'  Churdh  is  a  good  Perp.  edifice. 

From  (167  M.)  Swinton  branch -lines  diverge  to  Doncaster 
(p.  405)  and  to  Pontefract  and  York  (p.  406).  At  ri76  M.)  Cud- 
worth  we  cross  the  Hull  and  Barnsley  Railway,  —  181  M.  Sandal 
WaUon  is  the  junction  for  (3  M.)  Wakefield  (*BuU;  Strafford 
Arms;  RaU  Refreshmt.  Rooms),  the  capital  of  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  with  31,000  inhab.,  a  brisk  trade  in  grain,  wool,  and 
cattle,  and  numerous  mills  and  manufactories.  The  handsome 
*Pari8h  Church  (14-16th  cent.)  has  been  carefully  restored  and  is 
now  the  cathedral  of  the  new  bishopric  of  Wakefield  (established  in 
1888).  The  Chantry  on  the  bridge  over  the  Oalder  is  an  interesting 
relic  (14th  cent,).  —  At  (186  M.)  Normanton  (Rail.  Refreshment 
Rooms,  table  d'hdte  2s.  Qd.)  the  Scottish  expresses  stop  Yg  hr.  for 
dinner.    Lines  radiate  hence  to  York,  Goole,  Dewsbury,  etc. 

196  M.  Leeds.  —  HoteU.  *Qukbn's,  at  the  Midland  Station;  Gbbat 
KoBTHBRM  Statiok,  well  spokeu  of;  Gkiffin,  commercial;  Bulla  Mouth; 
Trkvklyan  Tempebanck,  well  spoken  of.  —  Refreshment  Rootns  at  the 
Midland,  G.lf.B,.,  and  Joint  (K.  E.  and  L.lf.W.)  stations. 

Leeds,  the  great  centre  of  the  cloth-industry,  the  first  town  in 
Yorkshire,  and  the  fifth  in  England,  with  310,000  inhab.,  is  situat- 
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ed  on  both  banks  of  the  Aire,  It  offers  little  to  detain  the  tourist 
except  a  visit  to  some  of  its  huge  factories  (introduction  necessary). 
The  history  of  the  town,  though  dating  back  to  Saxon  times,  is 
uneventful,  and  its  principal  buildings  are  modem.  The  chief 
streets  are  the  Briggate,  containing  the  finest  shops,  and  Welling- 
ton Street^  with  the  largest  warehouses. 

The  Town  Hall^  in  Park  Lane,  a  large  and  ambitious  structure 
in  the  Palladian  style ,  with  a  Corinthian  colonnade ,  contains  a 
statue  of  Queen  Anne  presented  to  the  town  in  1712  (organ-recitals 
in  the  great  hall  twice  weekly).  In  front  of  it  is  a  Statue  of 
Wellingtonj  by  Marochetti.  The  Museum  (adm.  Id.)  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Society ,  in  Park  Row ,  contains  antiquarian  ,  zoological, 
and  geological  collections.  The  Municipal  Offices^  the  Exchange^ 
the  CoUaeum,  the  White  Cloth  Hall  (rebuilt),  the  Mixed  Cloth  Bally 
the  Infirmary^  the  Meehaniet^  Institute ,  and  the  Unitarian  Chapel 
(Park  Row)  are  also  among  the  most  prominent  buildings.  Most  of 
the  large  Factories  are  near  the  river.  At  the  Red  Houses  in  Guild- 
ford St.,  Charles  I.  was  confined  for  a  few  days  while  being  led  cap- 
tive to  London.  The  Yorkshire  College,  at  Beech  Grove,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Victoria  University  (p.  338). 

The  chief  churches  are  8t,  Peter's  (of  which  Dean  Hook  was  vic- 
ar), 8L  Saviout'Sy  St,  John's  (1634),  and  All  Souls.  Opposite  the 
Post  Office  is  MiU  Hill  Chapel ,  founded  in  1672  and  rebuilt  in 
1849,  of  which  Dr.  Priestley  (p.  268)  was  minister  for  seven  years. 

The  principal  lungs  of  the  town  are  Woodhouse  Moor^  to  the 
N.,  and  *Roundhay  Park  (775  acres),  to  the  N.E.,  the  latter  with 
two  lakes  and  a  manor-house,  now  used  as  a  hotel  and  restaurant 

About  SVs  M .  to  the  N.W.  of  Leeds,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Aire,  reached 
either  by  tramway  or  railway  (see  p.  40i),  are  the  ruins  of  Kirkatall 
Abbey  (adm.  2<f.)>  second  to  Fountains  (p.  428)  alone  among  Yorkshire 
abbeys  in  extent  and  preservation.  The  surroundings,  however,  are  now 
spoiled  by  iron-works.  The  abbey,  a  Cistercian  house,  was  founded  in 
the  12th  cent.,  and  most  of  the  remain^  are  in  the  late-Norman  style.  The 
tower  is  Perp.  The  abbey  now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Leeds.  —  Excur- 
sions may  also  be  made  to  (4Vs  ^0  Temple  Neweam^  the  birthplace  of  Lord 
'DkttiXqj \  Bolton  Abbey  (see  below);  and  JSarevood  Castle  (p. 421).  There  is  an 
interesting,  partly  Norman  church  at  Adel^  5  H.  to  the  N.K.W.  of  Leeds. 
The  'Shire  Oak'  at  (3  M.)  Seadinglep  is  29  ft.  in  girth. 

Fbok  Leeds  to  Ilklst.  Bolton  Abbbt,  akd  Skipton,  25  M.,  railway 
in  IV2-IV4  hr.;  to  Otlet  (11  M.,  in  Vj-i  hr.).  ■—  The  line  diverges  from 
the  main  line  beyond  Calverley  (p.  404).  —  At  (9  M.)  Meneton  Junction  a 
line  divexses  to  the  right  to  (2  M.)  Otley  (White  fforee),  a  small  town  with 
6800  inhab.  and  a  parUy  Norman  church.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  N.  is 
Famleif  Hall,  containing  the  sword  and  hat  worn  by  Cromwell  at  Marston 
Moor^  and  other  relics  of  the  Civil  War.  Its  celebrated  collection  of  oil- 
paintings  and  water-colours  by  Turner  was  sold  in  June,  1890.  —  12  M. 
Ben  Khydding ,  with  a  large  and  much-frequented  Hydropathic  Establish- 
ment, in  a  fine,  breezy  situation.  —  13  H.  Ilkley  (Creeeent;  *Middleton; 
Boyal),  a  popular  watering-place,  with  numerous  hydropathic  establish- 
ments, is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Wharf e.  There  are  three  curious 
Saxon  crosses  in  the  churchyard.  Pleasant  walks  may  be  taken  amid 
the  heather-clad  hills  of  the  neighbourhood.  Otley  and  Ilkley  may  also 
be  reached  firom  Leeds  by  the  N.  £.  B.  via  Holbeeh  and  ArtMngton.  —  18  M. 
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Bolton  JiUif  Statim  pevoitfhire  AmiB,  ^/t  M.  from  the  abbey).  —  *Bol- 
ton  Abbey,  an  AugufltLne  foundation  of  the  12th  cent.,  is  situated  amid 
trees  on  the  Whar/:  The  chief  part  of  the  picturesque  but  not  very  ex- 
tensive mins  is  the  Chureh^  the  L.E.  and  Dec.  naye  of  whieh  has  been  re* 
stored  and  is  used  for  service.  The  Perp.  W.  front  was  added  by  Prior 
Moon  in  1620.  At  the  end  of  the  single  aisle  is  the  Hauleverer  Chantry, 
in  the  vault  below  which  the  Mauleverers  and  Claphams  are  said  to  have 
been  interred  in  an  upright  posture,  a  tradition  referred  to  by  Wordsworth 
in  the  'White  Doe  of  Kylstone'.  [Uphtont  Ues  about  14  M.  to  the  K.E.] 
To  the  W.  of  the  Abbey  is  Bolton  hall^  a  modem  residence  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  incorporating  the  ancient  gateway  that  figures  In  Landseer''s 
well-known  picture.  The  woods  are  open  to  visitors.  On  the  Wharfs,  IV4  M. 
above  Bolton  Abbey,  is  the  narrow  rapid  called  the  Strid^  the  story  of  which 
is  told  in  Wordsworth's  *Force  of  Prayer',  —  26  M.  Skipton^  see  below. 

Fbom  Lkkds  to  Bsadpokd  AMD  Halifax,  17Vs  M.,  railway  in  Vs-'A  hr. 
—  10  K.  Bradford  (Vietoria;  AUxandra;  Talbot {  Bail.  Hfmt.  Booms),  the 
headquarters  of  the  worsted  manufacture,  is  a  bustling  town  with  nearly 
'2U),000  Inhabitants.  A  statue  of  the  Hon.  W.E.  Forster  (d.  1886)  was 
erected  here  in  May,  1890.  —  17 Vs  M.  Halifax  (Whits  Stoan:  Old  Cock; 
Bail.  B/f$a,  Booms)  ^  with  75,000  inhab.,  is  anothor  important  centre  of 
the  woollen  cloth  and  cotton  industry.  —  From  Halifax  the  line  goes  on. 
to  Rochdale,  Bolton,  etc.  (comp.  pp.  339,  340). 

From  Lkkds  to  Sklbt,  21  M.,  railway  in  »/4-lV4  hr.  (fares  2».  lOd.,  2«. 
Id.,  Is.  81/fld-).    0*/4  M.  MieklSifield,  ~  /8sf6y,  see  p.  405. 

FaOM  Leeds  to  Yokk,  '25V«  M.,  railway  in  >/4-l  hr.  (fares  3«.  6<I.,  2s. 
Ud.,  2s.  l^M).  This  line  diverges  to  the  left  from  that  to  Selby  at 
Mieklsfield  and  runs  towards  the  14. B.  —  251/8  M.  Korifc,  see  p.  406. 

From  Leeds  to  JBarrogsUs.  Bipon,  and  Thirskj  see  R.  53. 

The  Scottish  expresses  01  the  Midland  Railway  generally  pass  to  the 
W.  of  Leeds  without  stopping. 

Just  beyond  f  199  M.)  Kirkstall  we  have  a  view,  to  the  right,  of 
Kirkatall  Abbey  (p.  403).  199V2  M.  Kirkstall  Forge ,  with  iron- 
works. —  Beyond  Calverley  diverges  the  line  to  Otley  and  Ilkley 
(see  p.  403).  Beyond  (2031/2  M^O  Apperley  the  train  crosses  the  Aire 
and  passes  through  a  long  tunnel.  At  (207  M.)  Shipley  (Sun)  we 
cross  the  line  from  Bradford  (see  above)  to  Ilkley  (p.  403).  — 
208  M.  Saltaire,  a  woollen  and  worsted-making  town,  named  from 
its  founder  Sir  Titus  Salt  (d.  1876)  and  the  river  Aire.  The  factory 
of  the  Salt  family  (chiefly  for  alpaca)  adjoins  the  line  on  the  right 

213  M.  Keighley  (Devonshire  Arms),  pron.  *Keethley',  a  manu- 
facturing town  with  35,000  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Oxen- 
hope,  which  passes  (4  M.)  Haworth ,  the  home  of  the  Brontes.  — 
222 M.  Skipton  (Midland;  Devonshire  Arms;  Kail.  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
the  capital  ot  the  picturesque  Craven  District,  with  10,000  inhab* 
and  a  late-Perp.  church,  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Bolton  Abbey 
and  IlkUy  (see  p.  403).  Skipton  Castle  (14-16th  cent.),  behind  the 
church,  was  the  seat  of  the  Cliffords. 

Near  (229  M.)  Bell  Busk,  where  we  leave  the  Aire,  are  •(?0f- 
dale  Scar,  a  huge  wall  of  cUfTs  (300  ft.),  and  Malham  Cove,  a  line 
rocky  amphitheatre,  nearly  286  ft.  high.  The  ^Craven  FauW ,  of 
which  Malham  Cove  is  a  part,  is  a  curious  dislocation  of  strata, 
well  known  by  name  to  geologists.  —  From  (232  M.)  HeUifield 
a  line  runs  to  the  S.  to  Clitheroe  and  Preston  (p.  373). 

Near  (236  M.)  SettU  (Ashfleld's ;    Lion)    a   line  diverges  on 
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the  W.  to  Camforth  and  Morecambe  Bay  (p.  374),  affording  direct 
communication  between  the  Midland  Railway  and  the  Lake  District. 

At  (7V«  V*)  Ol(tpham^  on  the  line  to  Camforth,  diverges  a  line  ron- 
ning  N.W.  to  (41/4  M.)  InglUon,  (12  M.)  Kirhby  Lonsdale,  and  (24  H.)  Sed- 
berffh,  joining  the  main  L.l^.W.  line  at  Lew  Gill  Junction  (p.  374).  — 
Ingleton  (Ingleborough  Hotel;  WheaUhe<nf)y  near  the  S.W.  base  of  IngU- 
horough  (2376  ft. ;  see  below) ,  is  frequently  visited  for  the  sake  of  the 
picturesque  eaves  and  waterfalls  in  the  vicinity. 

Beyond  Settle  the  constrnction  of  the  railway  was  attended  with 
great  difficulty  and  necessitated  numerous  tunnels  and  yiaducts. 
Fine  view  down  Vent  Dale ,  to  the  left.  We  ascend  the  Talley  of 
the  Rihhle^  with  Ingleborough  (see  above)  and  Whemside  (2416  ft.) 
to  the  left  and  Pen-y-Ghent  (2270  ft.)  to  the  right.  The  country 
now  becomes  very  bleak.  Beyond  (24772  M.)  Ribblehead  we  cross 
Batty  Mo88  by  a  yiaduct ,  1330  ft.  long  and  at  one  point  165  ft. 
high,  and  then  traverse  a  tunnel,  IV2  M.  long,  to  the  right  of 
Whernside  (see  above).  After  passing  (257  M.)  Hawea  Junction^ 
the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Hawes  and  Northallerton  (p.  410),  we 
reach  the  highest  point  of  the  line  (1170  ft.).  Soon  after,  we  leave 
the  bleak  Yorkshire  fells  and  enter  the  green  valley  of  the  Eden, 
in  Westmorland.  Before  entering  Birkett  Tunnel  (1/4  M.)  we  see, 
to  the  right,  Pendragon  Castle^  said  to  have  been  built  by  Pen- 
dragon,  father  of  King  Arthur,  and  beyond  it,  on  the  same  side,  is 
Lammas  Castle,  267  M.  Kirkby  Stephen.  —  278  M.  Appleby  (King's 
Head),  on  the  Eden.  Appleby  Castle^  to  the  left,  was  rebuilt  in 
1686.  —  The  blue  hills  of  the  Lake  District  now  bound  the  view 
on  the  W.  ■—  308  M.  Cftrlisle,  see  p.  375. 

50.  From  London  to  York,  Darham,  Newcastle,  and 
Berwick. 


2  M.  Great  yoBXHERN  and  North  Eastern  Railways  in  7-9  hrs. 
(47«.,  Bis.  8d.,  28*.  2yid.)',  to  (188M.)  Fori  in3»/4-4Vahr8.  (27«.,21«.,15».8d.). 

From  London  (King's  Cross)  to  (138  M.)  Retford,  see  R.  44c 
156  M.  Doneaster  (Angel;  Reindeer;  Rail.  Rfmt  Rooms),  a  prosper- 
ous agricultural  town  on  the  Don^  with  21,000  inhab.,  the  works  of 
the  G.N.R.,  and  a  handsome  modern  Dec.  church  by  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  the  tower  of  which  is  conspicuous  to  the  right  of  the  rail- 
way. The  name  is  widely  known  in  racing  circles  from  the  fact 
that  the  8t.  Leger  (established  in  1778)  is  run  here  in  September. 

Lines  run  from  Doneaster  to  Sheffield,  Manchester  and  Liverpool, 
Wakefield  and  Leeds,  Pontefract  and  York,  Ooole  and  Hull,  and  Gains- 
borough and  Lincoln.  —  Conisboroitgh  Castle,  5  H.  to  the  S.W.,  is  described 
in  4vanhoe\ 

I74V2  M.  Selby  (Londesborough  Arms;  Rail.  Rfmt  Rooms),  a 
small  agricultural  town  with  6000  inhab.,  on  the  Ouse,  is  the  tra- 
ditional birthplace  of  Henry  I.  Near  the  station  is  the  Benedictine 
*Abbey  Church  (p.  xxxix),  one  of  the  finest  monastic  churches  In 
England,  though  lacking  the  S.  transept  and  in  need  of  restoration. 

The  church  (306  ft.  long)  was  originally  erected  in  the  12th  cent., 
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and  part  of  iht  nare  and  tranMpto  is  in  de  Norman  atyla.  The  S.  part 
of  the  nave  and  tbe  upper  part  of  the  W.  front  are  E.E. ',  the  choir  and 
Udfchaprl  are  Dec;  and  some  of  the  windows  Perp.  Among  the  points 
of  itpeeial  lntere9t  in  tbe  interior  are  the  eolonred  eeiUng  of  the  nave; 
the  dlrnder  detached  colnmns  reaehing  from  the  arehes  to  the  roof  on 
the  8.  dide  of  the  nave;  the  tombs  of  the  abbots  in  the  lady  chapel; 
some  cnrions  flgnres  in  the  K.  transept;  and  the  grand  B.  wfndo'w. 

The  handsome  Xtmam  CatMolie  Church  and  the  new  Church  of  Bt, 
Jamti  may  also  be  visited. 

From  Selby  braneh-lines  r«n  to  Hull  (a  eontinnatiott  of  the  line  from 
Leeds,  p.  401)  and  to  MarUt  WeighUm  (p.  424).  The  former  line  parses 
(7  )I.)  Howden  (Bowman's),  with  the  Hne  *Ghnrch  of  St.  Gnthbert  (E.E., 
Pec,  A  Perp.),  formerly  l>elonging  to  the  bishops  of  Durham  (comp.  p.  liv). 

Ncnr  (1^^5  M.)  Nahum^  York  Minster  appears  on  the  right. 

188  M.  York.  —  Hotels.  *STATroii,  a  large  and  well-eqnipped  house, 
with  a  flne  view  of  the  city  from  the  coffee-room,  R.  ft  A.  A«.  6<f.,  table 
d'hote  B.  2s.  6{l.,  1).  5s.  (rooms  near  the  eleelrie  bell  boards  shonld  be 
avoided).  *Habkeu  a  York,  in  a  central  situation;  Black  Swan,  B.  A  Jl-  3«. 
(>/!.;  ScA win's;  North  Eastern;  Thomas's;  Claxenck,  plain.  —'Rail.  Sfmt. 
Kooms;  table  d'hAte,  served  on  arrival  of  the  Scottish  expresses,  2$.  €d. 

York,  the  Ehorae^m  of  tbe  Romans,  sitnated  on  tbe  Ou$e,  is 
now  a  quiet  provincial  town  with  60,000  Inbab.  and  few  signs  of 
industry  or  recent  growth.  As  at  Chester,  tbe  ancient  walls  are 
still  standing  and  enclose  the  greater  part  of  tbe  city.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  crooked  and  narrow,  and  tbere  are  not  a  few  quaint  old 
bouses  with  overhanging  upper  stories.  York  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop,  who  bears  the  title  of  Primate  of  England.  His  pro- 
vince embraces  the  dioceses  of  Durham,  Chester,  Carlisle,  New- 
castle, Ripon,  SodorandMan,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Southwell. 

York,  originally  the  British  Oder  EvrauCj  comes  into  prominence 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  cent,  of  the  Christian  era,  as  the  Roman 
Eboracum,  the  chief  station  in  the  province  of  Britain,  the  headquarters 
of  the  6th  Legion,  and  the  freqnent  residenoe  of  the  emperors.  Severas 
died  and  was  buried  at  York  in  811,  and  Constantine  the  Great  was 
proclaimed  emperor  here  in  306.t  York  retained  its  importance  in  the 
Saxon  period,  and  was  the  centre  from  which  Christianity  spread  through 
northern  England.  It  also  became  an  important  Danish  colony.  William 
the  Conqueror  built  two  castles  here  (see  p.  109)*,  and  the  name  of  York 
ifl  connected  with  many  other  monarchs  and  innumerable  important 
events  in  English  history.  The  title  of  Duke  of  York  is  reserved  for 
members  of  the  royal  family;  and  the  mayor  of  York  shares  with  those 
of  London  and  Dublin  the  right  of  prefixing  Lord  to  his  official  title. 

The  Railway  Station,  though  without  architectural  preten- 
tion ,  is  very  spacious ,  and  the  long  curving  vistas  of  the  interior 
produce  a  good  effect.  To  reach  the  town  we  proceed  to  the  left, 
passing  Leemans  Statue ,  and  cross  the  Lendal  Bridge  (toll  ^f^. ; 
view),  just  beyond  which,  to  the  right,  is  the  Yorkshire  Club»  To 
the  left  is  the  entrance  to  the  Philosophical  Society's  Gardens 
(adm.  is.,  or  by  a  member's  introduction),  which  contain  a  Museum 
(Roman  antiquities,  etc.)  and  some  interesting  ruins. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  St.  Leonard''s  Hospital, 
originally  founded  in  the  Saxon  era  and  rebuilt  by  King  Stephen  <1137). 
Beyond  it  is  the  so-called  Multangular  Tower,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 

^  The  tradition  that  Constantine  was  born  at  York  is  unfounded. 
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Boman.  Nearer  the  N.  side  of  the  gardens  are  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
*Bt.  Mary'a  Abbey,  which  are  mainly  of  early-Dec.  date,  with  some  Nor- 
man features.  —  To  the  £.  of  the  Gardens  (entr.  from  St.  Leonard's  Place) 
IB  the  picturesque  ivy-clad  Manor  Houae ,  built  by  Henry  YIII.,  now  a 
School  for  tho  Blind  (concert  on  Thurs.,  at  2.30p.m.;  adm.  &d,). 

Following  the  street  in  a  straight  direction  we  soon  reach  — 

*York  Hinstet,  one  of  the  largest  and  grandest  cathedrals  in 
England  (626  ft.  long,  100  ft.  high,  110  ft.  wide  across  the  nave, 
^22  ft.  across  the  transepts).  The  earliest  church  on  this  site  was 
a  small  wooden  one,  hastily  built  for  the  haptism  of  King  Edwin  hy 
Paulinus  (627),  the  first  Archbishop  of  York,  and  soon  replaced  by 
a  stone  basilica ,  which  was  hurned  down  In  the  8th  century.  A 
third  church  was  burned  down  In  1069  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  a  fourth  was  built  In  Its  place  by  the  first  Norman  bishop.  The 
choir  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Roger  (1154-81);  the  S.  transept 
by  Archbishop  Gray  in  1215-55,  and  the  N.  transept  about  the  same 
time ;  while  the  Norman  nave  was  gradually  replaced  by  the  present 
one  between  1290  and  1346.  The  Lady  Chapel  and  presbytery  were 
added  In  1360-73,  and  the  present  choir  was  substituted  f or  Archbp. 
Roger's  before  1400.  The  towers  date  from  the  16th  cent,  and 
the  edifice  as  thus  rebuilt  was  reconsecrated  In  1472.  In  its 
present  form,  therefore,  the  part  of  the  minster  above  ground 
shows  examples  of  the  E.  E,,  Dec,  and  early  and  late  Perp.  styles. 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  exterior  are  the  noble  *W, 
Facade  (Dec;  towers,  201ft.  high,  Perp.),  the  E.E.  Transepts, 
the  imposing  Central  Tower  (216  ft. ;  Perp.),  the  external  trlforlum 
of  ilie  Presbytery,  the  Chapter  House  (Dec),  with  Its  flying  buttresses, 
and  the  great  E,  Window  (Perp.).  The  numerous  fantastic  gargoyles 
are  also  conspicuous.  The  best  general  view  is  obtained  firom  the 
city-walls  (see  p.  409).  The  daily  services  are  at  10  a.  m.  and 
4.30  p.  m.  Adm.  to  the  choir ,  chapter-house ,  and  crypt  6d.;  to 
see  the  bell,  'Big  Peter*,  6d.  We  enter  by  the  door  in  the  S.  tran- 
sept (fine  view  across  transepts). 

Interior.  The  *Nave,  according  to  Rickman,  is  the  finest  example 
of  the  Dec.  style  in  England ,  from  the  grandeur  and  perspicuity  of  its 
design;  'ornament  is  nowhere  spared,  yet  there  is  a  simplicity  which  is 
peculiarly  pleasing\  The  triforium  does  not  form  a  distinct  division,  but 
appears  part  of  the  clerestory  design.  The  roof  is  of  timber,  restored 
after  a  fire  in  1840,  and  painted  to  resemble  stone.  In  original  stained 
glass  York  Kinster  excels  all  other  English  cathedrals,  and  this  adds 
greatly  to  the  richness  of  the  interior.  The  oldest  is  the  *Jesse  Window'  in 
the  clerestory  of  the  N.  side  (^id  from  the  W.  end) ,  dating  from  about 
laOO;  that  of  the  beautiful  W.  •Window,  with  its  graceful  flowing  tracery, 
is  also  very  fine  (1338).    The  aisles  are  unusually  wide  (30  ft.). 

The  Transepts,  in  a  pure  E.E.  style,  with  clustered  piers  and  pointed 
arcades,  are  the  oldest  part  of  the  existing  structure  (see  above).  The  five 
beautiful  lancet-windows  (50  ft.  high)  in  the  N.  transept  are  known  as  the 
'Fire  Sisters'  and  still  retain  their  original  glazing.  In  this  transept  are 
the  monuments  of  Abp.  GreenMld  (1306-15)  and  Thomas  Bax€p  (d.  1824; 
with  a  cadaver).  In  the  8.  transept  is  a  good  marigold  window,  filled 
with  poor  modern  glass.  The  monument  of  Abp.  Orey  (1215-55),  in  its  E. 
aisle,  is  considered  the  best  in  the  cathedral.  The  piers  supporting  the 
Central  Tow«r  have  a  l^orman  core. 
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Th«  mi^M^*^  *Choib  (Perp.)  la  iieparaUd  from  the  nftye  by  an  elaborate 
Baod  8er€€»  (15th  eeat.) ,  wltb  rleh  Uberaaele-work  and  ntatues  of  Eng- 
lish kinpd.  The  general  arohiteetaral  arrangements  of  the  choir  resembls 
those  of  the  nave;  the  K.  part,  Including  the  iVe<ft|rMfy  and  the  Intdp 
Chap9h  is  the  earliest.  The  so-called  E.  Trcmt^pt  does  not  jnrojeet  beyond 
the  wallx  of  the  choir-aisles,  but  is  indicated  by  a  bay  on  each  side  mnxnng 
up  to  the  roof  without  the  intorposition  of  a  triforium  or  clerestory.  The 
rhoir  was  set  on  tire  hj  a  madman  in  1829,  and  the  timber  Taiiltiiig  of 
the  roof  and  the  stalls  were  destroyed  (since  restored).  The  altar-screen 
is  also  a  reproduction  of  the  old  one.  The  great  *E.  WimdMB,  whieli  is 
Sfcond  in  sizi>  (78  ft.  x  38  ft.)  to  that  at  Gloucester  alone  (see  p.  172), 
retains  its  ori^tial  flne  glaring;.  The  glass  in  the  clerestory  and  in  the  E. 
transepts  is  also  old.  The  shrine  of  St.  William  of  York,  a  12th  cent, 
saint,  whoso  renown  for  sanctity  brought  great  wealth  to  the  cathedral, 
is  suppo.^cd  to  have  been  In  front  of  the  present  reredos.  The  mili- 
tary and  oihoT  modern  monuments  in  the  choir  are  somewhat  incongruous. 
Among  the  older  ones  are  those  of  Wiltienn  9t  Hat/ltld  (d.  1844),  second 
son  of  Edward  III.  (N.  aisle);  Abp.  Baoage  (1601-7;  X.  aisle);  Ahp.  Berope 
(beheaded  in  1405;  pre.-<by tery) ;  Ahp.  fiowet  (1407-28;  presbytery). 

From  the  E.  aisle  of  the  K.  transept  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  the 
chapter-house,  noticing  near  the  door  the  Latin  inscription:  *Ut  rosa  flos 
florum,  Sic  e.st  domus  ista  domonim\  This  motto  scarcely  exaggerates  the 
merits  of  the  '('iiapter  ITorsE  (Dec),  which  is  generally  considered  the 
most  beautiful  in  Kngland.  It  is  octagonal  in  form,  and  has  no  central  pillar. 
Each  bay  is  occupied  by  a  large  and  handsome  window,  with  geometrical 
tracery.    The  grotesque  and  other  carvings  below  are  also  excellent. 

The  Crtpt,  entered  from  the  choir-aisle,  is  of  late-Norman  date  (12th 
cent.),  though  containing  some  earlier  work,  including  a  piece  of  herring- 
bone masonry,  which  may  go  back  to  theSaxon  era  (comp.  pp.  406,  xxxiv). 

To  the  S.  of  the  choir  are  the  Record  Jto<ym^  Vestty  (with  the  'Horn 
of  riphua''  and  other  interesting  relics),  and  Treasury.  There  are  no 
cloisters;  and  in  spite  of  the  name  minster,  the  church  was  never  attached 
to  a  monastic  establishment.  —  To  the  N.  of  the  Xinster  are  the  Deanery 
and  the  Cathedral  Library  y  with  some  valuable  printed  books  and  H8S. 
The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  chapel  of  the  old  Archiepiscopal 
Palace.    The  present  palace  is  at  Bithopihcrpe^  2>/4  K.  to  the  S.  of  York. 

In  firont  of  the  W.  end  of  the  Minster  is  theRoman  Catholic  Church 
of  8U  Wilfrid^  a  tasteful  French  Gothic  edifice,  which,  however, 
does  not  show  to  advantage  in  such  close  proximity  to  the  Minster. 
Just  to  the  E.  of  the  cathedral  is  a  Perp.  gateway  leading  to  St  Wit- 
Hani's  Collegcy  a  Jacobean  block  of  buildings  now  divided  into  small 
houses.  From  the  W.  end  of  the  Miuster  the  Bootham  leads  N.W.  to 
the  Fine  Art  Industrial  Institution,  which  contains  a  collection  of 
ancient  and  modern  paintings  and  of  natural  history  objects  (adm. 
6d.).  —  A  visit  may  also  be  paid  to  the  Guildhall,  an  interesting 
Perp.  building  (15th  cent.)  on  the  river,  approached  by  an  archway 
through  the  Mansion  House^  in  Coney  St  The  windows  are  filled 
with  modern  stained  glass  of  scenes  from  the  history  of  York. 

Of  the  other  churches  in  York  the  most  interesting  are  All 
8aints\  North  St.,  with  fine  old  stained  glass;  8t.  Martin-cum- 
Qregory,  Micklegate;  8t,  Mary  the  Younger,  Bishophill,  with  a 
Saxon  tower;  8t.  Mary,  Castlegate,  with  a  Perp.  tower;  8U  Jtfar- 
garel's,  Walmgate,  with  a  rich  Norman  doorway ;  8t,  Crux,  Pave- 
ment (partly  dismantled),  with  a  flne  panelled  wooden  door  fPerp.); 
8t.  Helen's,  Stonegate ;  and  St.  Martin's,  Coney  St.  (late-Perp.). 

Perhaps  the  first  thing  a  visitor  should  do  at  York  is  to  make  a 
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circnit  (2^/4  M.)  of  the  City  Walls,  which  were  hnilt  ahont  the 
middle  of  the  lith  century,  partly  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  walls. 

Beginning  at  the  steps  by  the  arch  near  the  Leeman  statue  (p.  406), 
we  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  wall ,  turn  to  the  right  (8.),  nass  round  the 
8.W.  comer,  cross  (0  min.)  the  railway,  and  soon  reach  (3  min.)  Mickle- 
gait  BoTy  one  of  the  six  gateways.  Beyond  the  Bar  we  hare  a  good  view 
of  St.  ]fary*8  (see  p.  406)  and,  farther  on,  of  the  Minster.  In  7  min.  more 
we  pass  the  BaUe  Hilly  or  Norman  Hound,  the  site  of  William  the  Con- 
queror's second  castle,  and  cross  the  Ome  by  an  iron  bridge  {}/%d.).  To 
the  left,  beyond  the  river,  is  the  Oaatle,  now  used  as  a  prison  \  the  oldest 
part  is  Clifford''»  Tower  (iSth  cent.),  which  occupies  the  site  of  William 
the  Conqueror^s  original  keep  (see  p.  406).  It  was  here  that  the  infamous 
massacre  of  600  Jews  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  (1189-99).  — 
We  cross  the  canal  and  regain  the  wall  at  (5  min.)  Fishergate.  7  min. 
Wahngate^  with  a  barbican,  or  outwork,  and  portcullis.  At  the  (3  min.) 
Rtd  Tower  the  wall  again  disappears,  and  we  follow  the  river  to  (6  min.) 
Layerthorpe  Bridge^  where  it  begins  again.  8  min.  Monk  Bar,  with  a  port- 
cullis. Beyond  this  point  we  have  to  leave  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
follow  the  Lord  Mayor's  Walk  at  its  base  to  (8  min.)  Bootham  Bar.  This 
is  close  to  the  Minster  and  within  6  min.  of  Lendal  Bridge  (p.  406). 

Fbom  York  to  Hakrogatb,  30  M.,  N.E.  Railway  in  Vi-l  br.  (fares  2*. 
iOd.,  2s.  4«r.,  is.  8V2rf.)-  —  About  Vs  M.  to  the  left  of  (6  M.)  Marston  is  the 
field  of  Marston  Moor,  the  scene  of  Gromweirs  victory  over  the  Royalists 
in  1644.  —  9  M.  Kirkhammerton,  with  a  church  partly  of  Saxon  date.  — 
16V«  K.  Knareaborough  {Elephant),  a  small  town  with  6000  inhab.,  finely 
situated  on  the  Nidd^  which  here  runs  through  a  deep  ravine.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  CaslU  (14th  cent.)  are  of  no  great  importance  (adm. 
6<l.),  but  command  a  fine  view.  The  Church  contains  some  interesting 
monuments.  The  other  attractions  of  Enaresborough  comprise  a  Drop- 
ping Well  (adm.  6d.),  with  petrifying  properties,  and  St.  RoherVs  Chapel 
(adm.  8d.),  a  cave  in  the  limestone  rock,  with  a  rudely-carved  figure  of 
an  armed  man.  About  1  M.  down  the  river  is  St.  Robert" s  Cave,  where  Eu- 
gene Aram  concealed  the  body  of  his  victim.  —  20  M.  ffarrogate,  see  p.  422. 

From  York  to  Whitby  and  Scarborough,  see  R.  62;  to  Beverley  and 
Hull,  see  R.  54. 

To  the  right  of  the  railway,  4  M.  from  York,  lies  Skelton,  with  an 
interesting  E.  E.  church  (p.  xlv').  From  (204  M.)  Pilmoor  branch- 
lines  diverge  to  Malton  (p.  419)  and  Knaresborough  (see  above). 

The  Malton  line  passes  (5  M.)  Coxwold,  with  the  ruins  of  Byland  Abbey, 
4  M.  to  the  8.  of  Rievaulx  Abbey  (see  below),  and  (91/2  M.)  Gilling,  whence 
a  branch  diverges  to  (18  M.)  Pickering  (p.  419)  via  (6V2  M.)  Helmsley  (Black 
Swan),  with  an  interesting  casUe,  the  station  for  (2V2  M. ;  or  throuph  Dun- 
combe  Park,  SVa  M.)  *Rievaulx  or  Rivers  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation 
of  1131.  The  picturesque  ruins  (adm.  1».),  in  the  Norman  and  E.  E.  styles, 
consist  chiefly  of  the  choir  and  transepts  of  the  church  (which  lay  nearly 
U.  and  8.),  the  gatehouse,  and  the  refectory.  Beautiful  *View  from  the 
terrace  above,  embracing  the  pretty  valley  of  the  Rye.  Hence  a  road 
leads  via  (5  M.)  Whitstone  (7«ir  (♦View  •,  Hambleton  Hotel)  to  (11  M.)  Thirsk. 
— •  The  Knaresborough  line  passes  (57*  M.)  Boroughbridge ,  »/«  M.  to  the 
8.  of  which  is  Aldborovgh,  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  city  of  Isurium, 
with  a  museum  and  numerous  highly  interesting  remains. 

2IOV2  M.  Thirsk  (Fleece;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  small  conntry- 
town  with  6300  inhab.  and  a  good  Perp.  church ,  is  the  junction 
of  a  branch  to  Harrogate  and  Leeds  (see  R.  53).  The  Hambleton 
Hills,  with  their  line  cliffs,  are  6  M.  to  the  W. 

218  M.  Korthallerton  (Oolden  Lion),  a  busy  railway-centre 
(4000  inhab.),  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard  (1138). 

Fbom  Noethallerton  to  Stockton  and  Haktlepool,  82  M.,  N.E. 
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BaUwax  im  IV4-IV4  hr.  (fares  U  84.,  St,  14,,  2m.  V/td.),  —  10  M .  Picion  is 
the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Whitby  (p.  420).  —  14  K.  EaglucUfft  (Bail.  Bfuit. 
Rooms)  is  the  junction  of  lines  from  Darlington  (see  below)  and  to  (6  H.) 
Middleaborongn  {Qutent;  TalM;  Rail.  B/rnt.  Rcoms)^  the  capital  of  the 
Cleveland  iron  district,  and  the  seat  of  aR.  0.  bishop,  with  7o,000inhab., 
on  the  estnarjr  of  the  Tees,  k  ine  harbour  of  refuge.  —  17  M.  Stockton-on- 
Tees  (BlaeJt  Lion;  Vane  Arms),  a  thriving  seaport  with  41,000  inhabitaata. 
—  29  K.  West  Hartlepool  (Ropal;  Rait.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  modem  seaport  on 
Tees  Bap,  with  12,000  inhab.,  and  a  large  trade  in  coal.  —  82  X.  East 
Hartlepool  (Railway;  King's  Head),  another  seaport  (18,0(X)  inhab.),  of  an- 
cient origin  but  modem  prosperity. 

Fbou  North allbkton  to  Letburn  and  Hawes,  34  K.,  railway  in  iy»- 
iV4  hr.  (fares  4s.  M.,  Bs.  9d.,  2s.  iOd.).  This  line  traverses  ^Wensleydale, 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Ure,  a  picturesque  district,  especially  attractive 
to  the  pedestrian.  —  8  M.  Bedale  (Black  Swan),  with  a  Dee.  and  Perp. 
church  containing  some  fine  monuments,  at  the  entrance  to  Wensley- 
dale,  is  also  near  the  Roman  Road  running  up  Bwaledale.  Hortlby  Castle^ 
5  M.  to  the  N.W.,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  contains  some  good 

Jictures.  —  11  M.  Jervaulx  (pron.  Jarvis),  about  3Vs  M.  to  the  N.E.  of 
ervaulx  Abbey,  built  by  Cistercians  in  1156.  —  18  H.  Leybum  (Bolton 
Arms ;  Qolden  Lion),  one  of  the  best  headquarters  for  exeursions  in  Wens- 
leydale.  Pine  "View  from  the  Shawl,  a  rocky  ridge  >/«  ".  to  the  W.  of 
the  town.  MiddUham  (White  Swan),  2  H.  to  the  8.E.,  contains  several 
racine-stables  and  the  massive  ruins  of  an  old  castle  (key  in  the  village), 
which  belonged  to  Warwick,  the  King-Maker,  and  was  frequently  visited 
by  Richard  III.  Thence  the  excursion  may  be  continued  to  (6  H.  from 
Leybum)  Jervaulx  Abbey  (see  above),  (lOVa  M.)  Masham  (p.  424),  (13  H.) 
Backfall  Woods  (p.  424),  and  (21  H.)  Ripon  (p.  422).    Exeursions  may  also 


be  made  from  Leybum  to  (5Vs  H.)  Bolton  Castle  and  (8>/2  H.)  Aysgartk 
Force  (see  below)  j  to  (9  M.)  Richmond  (^^^  below),  etc.  —  IBVaM.  Wensley, 
with  an  interesting  church  (E.E.  and  Perp.).    To  the  right  of  the  line  lies 


the  picturesquely  situated  village  of  Preston  Bear.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  (221/3  M.)  Redmire  is  'Bolton  Oastte  (14th  cent.),  the  stronghold 
of  the  Scrope  family,  and  the  prison  of  Mary  Stuart  in  1568-9.  The 
castle-chapel  is  used  as  a  village  church.  —  25  M.  Aysgarth  (Miner^s 
Arms),  with  a  church,  rebuilt  in  1866,  containing  a  fine  rood-screen  from 
Jervaulx  Abbey.  "Apsgurth  Force,  a  fall  on  the  Ure,  >/>  X.  below  the 
bridge ,  is  one  of  the  chief  lions  of  Wensleydale.  A  road  runs  hence  to 
the  S.  through  Bishopdale  to  Buekden  and  (15  M.)  Ketlleteell,  at  the  head 
of  Wharfedale,  which  may  also  be  reached  through  Waldendale.  —  From 
(29  M.)  Askrigg  (King's  Arms),  a  small  town  onee  noted  for  clock-making, 
excursions  may  be  made  to  (V2  M.)  Mill  Gill  Force,  (2Vs  M.)  WhitJIeld 
QUI  Force  and  (3  M.)  Seamer  Water,  a  lake  1(X)  acres  in  area,  etc,  — 
34  M.  Hawes  (White  Hart)  is  a  good  centre  for  excursions  to  (IVs  M.) 
*  Ear  draw  Force,  (7  M.)  Muker ,  in  Swaledale.  etc.  —  Beyond  Hawes  the 
line  goes  on  to  join  the  Midland  Railway  at  (6  M.)  Hawes  Junction  (p.  405). 

From  Korthallerton  to  Leeds,  see  R.  53. 

From  (227  M.)  Dalton  a  branch  runs  to  (10  M.)  Biohmond 
(King^s  Head),  picturesquely  situated  on  the  SwaU,  with  5400 
Inhab.,  a  good  centre  for  excursions  in  Swaledale,  *  Richmond  Castle^ 
with  its  grand  Norman  keep  on  a  lofty  crag  sheer  above  the  river, 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Brittany.  The  handsome  parish- 
church  has  been  practically  rebuilt. 

Among  the  most  attractive  short  walks  from  Richmond  are  those  to 
Eashp  Abbey  (U/i  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Swale),  to  the  Race 
Course  (845  ft.;  *View),  to  St.  Martin's  Priory,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Swale 
(1  M.),  and  to  Aske  Hall  (Earl  of  Zetland^  2  M.  to  the  K.). 

229 Y2  M.  Croft  Spa  (Spa  Hotel),  with  a  mineral  spring. 

233  M.  Darlington  (King's  Head;  Fleece;  Rail,  Rfmt.  Rooms), 
a  t>usy  town  with  36,000  inhah.,  is  an  important  seat  of  the  man- 
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ufacture  of  woollens  and  carpets.  Its  name  Is  intimately  assoc- 
iated with  the  birth  of  the  railway-system  in  Great  Britain.  The 
'Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway',  opened  in  1826,  was  the  first 
passenger-line  in  the  oonntry ;  and  it  was  started  mainly  through 
the  enterprise  of  Mr,  Edward  Pease ,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
Quaker  family  of  Darlington.  The  first  locomotive  used  on  the  line 
Is  set  up  as  a  memorial  near  the  North  Road  Station.  The  Church 
of  8t.  Cuthhert  is  a  very  handsome  edifice,  restored  by  Scott. 

From  Darlington  a  branch-line  mns  to  (16Vs  M.)  Barnard  Castle  (King's 
Head;  Baby),  with  a  picturesque  mined  Castle  (adm.  2d.),  on  a  crag  over- 
looking the  Tees,  and  the  handsome  £ott?e«  if««eifm;  CSlVsM.)  Bowes  (Uni- 
com), with  the  reputed  original  of  Dotheboys  Hally  and  5  M.  to  the  W.  of 
Jtokebv;  (SS'/z  M.)  Kirkhy  Stephen^  junction  of  a  line  to  Appleby  and  Penrith 
(p.  374);  andCSO'/sM.)  Tehay  (p.  374).  This  railway,  which  is  carried  over 
the  Stainmoor  Fellt,  opens  up  some  fine  scenery  and  at  one  point  reaches 
a  height  of  1378  ft.  ahove  the  sea. 

Bamard  Castle  is  the  junction  of  the  Tees  Valley  Line  to  (8V4  M.) 
JUddleton-in-Teesdale^  SVz  H.  beyond  which  (coach)  is  High  Force  (Eotel)^ 
one  of  the  highest  (60ft.)  and  finest  waterfalls  in  England.  Coaches  also 
ply  from  Bamard  Castle  direct  to  High  Force  (i6V2  H.),  passing  through 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  Tee*  Valley. 

Branch-lines  also  run  from  Darlington  to  Bishop  Auckland  (p.  414), 
Middleiborough  (see  p.  410),  and  Stockton  (see  p.  410). 

266  M.  Durham.  —  Hotel*.  'Thrkb  Tuns,  Kew  Elvet,  an  old-fash- 
ickned  but  comfortable  house,  K.  A  A.  4s. ;  ^GoDNTT,.01d  Elvet,  iirst-class.  — 
BoBB  A  Cbown;  WxiEBLOOf  unpretending.  —  Rail.  B/mt.  Rooms. 

Durham  J  the  county^town  of  the  shire  of  that  name,  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop  (representing  the  old  bishops  of  Llndlsfame,  p.  417), 
is  an  ancient  town  with  16,000  inhab.,  finely  situated  on  the  Wear, 
The  older  and  more  important  part  of  the  town,  Including  the  ca- 
thedral and  castle ,  occupies  an  elevated  tongue  of  land  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  horseshoe  loop  of  the  river,  but  the  more 
modem  quarters  lie  on  the  flatter  hanks  to  the  E.  and  W. 

Durham  may  very  likely  have  been  originally  a  British  station; 
but  little  is  known  of  its  history  until  995,  when  the  relics  of  St.  Cuthbert 
were  brought  hither  by  Bishop  Ealdhun,  who  also  removed  his  see  from 
Chester-le-8treet  to  Durham  (comp.  pp.  414,  417).  Walcher,  the  first  bishop 
after  the  Conquest,  was  created  Earl  of  17orthumberland ;  and  he  and  his 
successors  for  the  next  four  centuries  exercised  an  almost  entirely  inde- 
pendent sway  over  the  Palatinate  of  Durham.  *The  Prelate  of  Durham 
became  one,  and  the  more  important,  of  the  only  two  English  prelates 
whose  worldly  franchises  invested  them  with  some  faint  shadow  of  the 
sovereign  powers  enjoyed  by  the  princely  churchmen  of  the  Empire.  The 
Bishop  of  Ely  in  his  island,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  his  hill-fortress, 
possessed  powers  which  no  other  English  ecclesiastic  was  allowed  to 
share"  (Freeman).  At  a  later  period  Durham  suffered  severely  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Scottish  borderers. 

The  pleasantest  way  to  reach  the  cathedral  from  the  hotels  is 
to  follow  the  New  Elvet  and  Church  St  to  (5  mln.)  St.  Ostvald's 
Chwreh,  cross  the  churchyard  to  the  right  of  the  church,  and  follow 
the  pretty  wooded  walk  called  the  ^Banks*  to  (8  min.)  the  Prebend's 
Bridge,  After  crossing  the  hridge  we  turn  to  the  left,  pass  below 
the  W.  front  of  the  cathedral,  and  then  ascend  to  the  right. 

^Durham  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  and  locally 
known  as  the  Abbey ,  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  grandly 
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sitaated  of  EngliBb  cathedrals.  The  general  effect ,  hoveYer,  has 
been  impaired  by  the  chipping  away  of  the  stone  daring  Wyatt's 
restoration  (see  below).  The  distant  Tlews  are  the  best.  The  cathe- 
dral is  510  ft  long,  80  ft.  wide,  170  ft.  across  the  transepts,  and 
70  ft.  high.  The  Central  Tower,  the  top  of  which  commands  a  most 
extensive  view,  is  214  ft.  high ;  the  W.  Towen,  188  ft 

When  the  monkB  of  LindisferBO,  attracted  probably  by  its  capability  of 
defence,  fixed  upon  Durham  as  a  resting-place  for  St.  Cuthberta  remains 
(see  above),  they  built  a  church  here  for  the  reception  of  the  relics,  and 
this  edifice  was  consecrated  in  999.  To  replace  this,  B<iAop  William  of  St. 
Calais,  the  second  bishop  after  the  Iforman  Conqueat,  began  a  new  and 
larger  church,  and  seems  to  have  completed  the  Oioir  (1098-95).  Tlie 
TranseptSy  Natt^  and  Chapter  Housty  also  in  the  Norman  style,  were  all 
nnished  by  1143;  the  Transitional  Lady  Chapel  by  1196:  the  E.  Transept 
or  ^Nine  Altars'  (K.K.),  replacing  the  Norman  apse,  by  1280.  The  Cloisters^ 
Library  y  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Central  Tower  are  Perp.  (1400^).  A 
destructive  restoration  was  carried  out  by  Wyatt  (comp.  pp.  99,  iTS)  in 
1778-1800,  sweeping  away  many  ancient  details,  and  spoiling  the  exterior 
by  scraping.    Recently  the  entire  building  has  been  restored  by  Scott. 

'Interior.  We  enter  the  Cathedral  by  the  y.  Portal,  consisting  of 
Ave  recessed  arches  in  the  late-Norman  style,  surmounted  by  incongruous 
(modem)  pinnacles.  To  the  door  is  affixed  an  ancient  grotesque  knocker, 
which  was  sounded  by  malefactors  seeking  sanctuary  at  the  shrine  of  St. 
Guthbert.  The  nave  is  open  throughout  the  day,  out  application  must 
be  made  to  the  verger  for  admission  to  the  choir,  Galilee,  etc.  On  enter- 
ing the  *Navb,  we  at  once  realise  the  strength  of  tlie  claim  that  is  made  for 
Durham  as  the  grandest  Norman  building  in  the  country  (comp.  p.  xxxvni). 
The  effect  produced  is  one  of  great  solemnity ;  Dr.  Jolmson  deecribes  it 
as  making  on  him  an  impression  of  *rocky  solidity  and  indeterminate 
duration".  The  full  length  of  the  building  is  seen  in  an  unbroken  view.  The 
arches  of  the  nave  are  Dome  alternately  by  massive  circular  piers,  adorned 
with  deep  incised  lines  forming  sigzag  and  lattice-work  patterns,  and  by 
square  piers,  vrith  subordinate  shafts.  The  vaulting  seems  to  be  late-Nor- 
man work.  The  various  portals  should  also  be  noticed.  On  the  pavement, 
between  the  second  pair  of  piers  (beginning  from  the  W.  end),  is  a  blue 
marble  cross,  marking  the  limit  beyond  which  women  were  not  allowed 
to  pass.  Among  the  few  monuments  in  the  nave  the  most  interesting  are 
those  of  the  Nevilles,  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  on  the  S.  side, 
near  the  E.  end.  ■—  The  W.  Doorway  of  the  nave,  formerly  the  main 
entrance  to  the  Cathedral,  now  leads  to  the  *GAi.iLBKf  or  Ladt  Chapbl, 
a  fine  example  of  Transition  Norman  (ca.  1175),  with  later  alterations,  in- 
cluding the  windows.  Its  effect,  as  has  often  been  said,  is  almoat  Sara- 
cenic (comp.  p.  xxxix).  To  the  8.  of  the  main  entrance  are  traces  of  the 
Shrine  of  the  Venerable  Bede  (d.  735),  whose  remains  are  believed  to  lie 
below  the  slab  in  front,  with  the  inscription:  *Hac  sunt  in  foss&  Bsedie 
venerabilis  ossa\  On  the  other  side  was  an  altar  to  *Our  Lady  of  Pity\  in 
a  recess  adorned  with  frescoes,  which  still  remains.  Bishop  Langley  (1406-^ 
blocked  up  the  main  door  and  erected  an  Altar  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in 
front  of  it,  below  which  is  his  own  tomb. 

The  Great  Transepts  were  erected  shortly  before  the  nave,  which 
they  resemble :  the  large  windows  are  of  later  insertion.  The  E.  aisles  were 
each  occupied  by  three  altars.  In  the  8,  arm  is  a  Statue  of  Bp.  Barrington 
(d.  1826),  by  Chantrey.  —  The  Central  Tower  is  borne  by  four  huge  clus- 
tered piers ',  round  the  interior  of  the  lantern  runs  an  open  parapet  resting  on 
grotesque  corbels.    The  staircase  to  the  top  is  reached  from  the  8.  Transept. 

The  *Choir  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  screen  designed  by  Scott. 
In  general  aspect  it  is  like  the  nave,  though  there  are  numerous  variations 
in  detail,  such  as  the  spiral  grooves  round  the  circular  piers  and  the 

+  So  called  from  an  allusion  to  *  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles',  as  being  less 
sacred  than  the  rest  of  the  churchy  comp.  pp.  438,  440. 
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disposition  of  the  clerestory.  The  Taulting  dates  from  about  1900.  The 
Altar  Screen  was  erected  in  1380,  and.  the  Stalls  in  1660-72.  The  ^'Eptsco- 
pal  Throne  was  erected  by  Bishop  Hatfield  (1346-81),  to  serve  also  as  a 
tomb  for  himself.  Behind  the  reredos  is  the  Feretory  of  St.  Cuthbert^  on 
which  his  shrine  stood.  His  remains  still  lie  below  it.  The  Norman  choir 
originally  ended  in  an  apse,  the  place  of  which  has  been  taken  by  the  so- 
called  *]NiNK  Altabs',  or  E.  Tkanskpt,  a  graceful  erection  of  about  1230^, 
showing  the  transition  from  £.E.  to  geometrical  Decorated.  The  way  in 
which  this  elaborate  Gothic  work  is  united  with  the  ma«sive  Norman  of 
the  choir  is  marked  by  great  constructive  ingenuity  and  artistic  sense. 
The  nine  altars  were  ranged  along  the  E.  wall.  The  arcade  beneath  the 
windows,  and  indeed  all  the  details,  deserve  careful  inspection.  The  poor 
tracery  and  glass  of  the  rose-window  are  modem.  At  the  N.  end  is  a 
Statue  of  Biehop  Mldert  (d.  1831),  by  Gibson.  The  modem  sculpture  of  a 
cow,  on  the  outside  (N.)  of  this  transept,  commemorates  the  legend  that 
the  monks  of  Lindisfame  were  led  to  the  site  of  the  cathedral  by  a  dun  cow. 
The  Chaptkb  House,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  finest  Norman  room 
(118640)  of  the  kind  in  England,  was  destroyed  by  Wyatt  (p.  412).  The 
present  chamber,  reached  from  the  end  of  the  S.  transept,  occupies  the 
W.  part  of  the  old  one  and  incorporates  some  of  its  details.  —  Through 
the  *Prior's  Door  (late-Korman)  at  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  of  the  nave, 
we  enter  the  Cloisteks,  which  were  begun  in  1868  and  finished  in  1498. 
The  window-tracery  was  renewed  last  century.  The  N.  walk  still  retains 
its  *carrel8\  or  study-recesses.  In  the  centre  of  the  cloister-garth  is  the 
Monhs'  LanaU>ry. 

The  Domestic  Buii.dinos  of  the  Benedictine  Monastery  still  remain 
in  excellent  order.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Priory  (now  the 
Deanery).  On  the  W.  the  cloisters  are  adjoined  by  the  Dormitory  (ca. 
1400),  now  the  New  Library^  a  magnificent  room,  almost  in  its  original 
condition.  To  the  8.  of  the  cloisters  is  the  Refectory^  now  known  as  the 
Old  Library^  which  contains  several  valuable  H88.  and  the  interesting 
relics  found  in  the  coffin  of  St.  Cuthbert  (p.  411)  in  1827.  The  early- 
Norman  Crypt  below  this  room  is  older  than  any  part  of  the  Cathedral 
itself.  The  Monks'  Kitchen^  adjoining  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Dormitory, 
is  a  fine  octagonal  structure  of  the  14th  century.  The  Great  Gateway, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Abbey  Yard,  dates  from  about  1500. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Palace 
Qreen  and  on  the  neck  of  the  peninsula,  rises  the  Castle  (adm.  !«.)} 
originally  erected  by  William  the  Conqueror  in  1072,  rebuilt  by 
Bishop  Hugh  of  Puiset  about  a  century  later,  and  subsequently 
added  to  and  altered.  It  was  long  the  seat  of  the  bishops ,  and  is 
now  occupied  by  Durham  University,  established  in  1833. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  interior  is  the  Norman  work  of  Hugh 
of  Puiset,  including  a  fine  arcade  and  a  *Doorway  resembling  the  Prior's 
Door  in  the  Cathedral  (see  above).  These  are  now  seen  in  a  gallery  built 
in  front  of  Hugh's  work  in  the  16th  century.  Visitors  should  also  ask  to 
see  the  ^Jforman  Gallery'  on  the  upper  floor,  close  to  the  students' 
dormitory.  On  the  ground-floor  of  the  Keep  (14th  cent.),  the  top  of  which 
commands  a  fine  view,  is  the  *^Norman  dhapeP.  The  Dininff  Hall  (14th 
cent.)  and  the  Black  Staircase  of  carved  oak  (17th  cent.)  are  also  noticeable. 
Host  of  the  other  buildings  round  Palace  Green  also  belong  to  the 
University.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  Exchequer  and  Bishop  Cosin's  Library, 
■»  Besides  University  College,  with  its  seat  in  the  Castle,  the  University 
comprises  Hatfield  Hall,  in  the  North  Bailey. 

In  the  South  Bailey,  near  the  Cathedral,  is  the  curious  little 
church  of  SU  Maty  the  Less  (12th  cent) ,  lately  almost  entirely 
rebuilt.  Following  the  same  street  towards  the  S.,  we  reach  the 
Water  Gate  and  a  fragment  of  the  old  City  Wall.  —  In  the  Market 
Place,  to  the  N.  .of  the  Castle,  are  the  Town  HaU,  the  modern 
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Oiureh  of  8i,  Nichoku,  and  a  Statue  of  the  MarquU  of  Londonderry, 
From  this  point  Silver  St.  leadB  to  the  S.  to  Framtvellgatt  Bridge 
(rebuilt  in  the  luth  cent),  which  affords  a  line  view  of  the 
Cathedral  and  Castle.  Beyond  the  bridge  are  King  Street  and 
North  Road,  ascending  to  the  station.  In  the  latter,  to  the  left, 
is  the  Durham  Miner$'  Hall,  with  a  statue  of  the  late  Alex.  Macdon- 
aid,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the  miners'  representative  in  Parliament. 

SnviroBS.  A  pleaauit  short  excnnion  may  be  made  to  FinchaU  iViorr, 
31/8  M.  to  the  N.  Starting  from  the  market-place,  we  oross  the  Fram- 
weUgate  Bridge  and  follow  the  FramweUgate  to  the  right.  At  the  (V«  M.) 
end  of  thia  street  we  bend  to  the  right  and  take  the  road  along  or  near 
the  river,  which  suon  becomes  a  green  lane  and  finallj  a  fiud-path. 
After  about  Va  ^'  we  see  to  the  right,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river, 
the  red -tiled  Kepiw  BospUal  (12th  cent.),  with  its  piotnreaque  gateway. 
After  >/«  V.  more  we  turn  to  the  left,  ascending  towards  a  farm,  which 
we  leave  to  our  left,  passing  through  a  wicket-gate.  We  then  cross  a 
(TVs  min.)  stile  into  a  lane,  leading  to  (7  min.)  a  row  of  cottages,  just 
beyond  which  we  cross  the  railwav,  at  the  Brasiide  Bridt  S  TiU  Woris. 
We  then  follow  the  road,  which  bends  to  the  left,  to  the  (Va  M.)  cross- 
roads, where  a  sign-post  indicates  the  way  to  (1  M.)  *Finehale  Priory. 
The  ruins  are  charmingly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  VTsor  and  are  in  the 
Dec.  stvle  (13th  cent.)-  —  We  may  return  to  Durham  either  by  train  from 
Leanuide.  which  is  1  H.  to  the  E.  of  the  priory,  or  by  the  high-road 
(3Va  H.  from  the  above-mentioned  cross-roads).  In  the  latter  case  a 
slight  detour  may  be  made  to  include  If€vHWs  Cros$  (*/«  M.  to  the  8.W. 
of  Durham),  erected  by  Lord  l^eville  to  commemorate  his  defeat  and 
capture  of  David  II.  of  Scotland  in  1346. 

In  the  opposite  direction  (4Vi  M.  to  the  8.W.)  lies  Braneepeth  Gaatle, 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  Nevilles.  Adjacent  is  the  curious  old  Ghureh  of 
8t.  Brandon.  The  direct  road  passes  Keville's  Cross  (see  above).  *—  To  the 
S.  lie  the  Maiden  CtutU  (a  Roman  or  Saxon  earthwork),  MtnmiJ^ff  (where 
the  monks  of  Lindisfame  first  halted),  the  manor-house  of  Ebmifhall^ 
visited  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  (3  K.)  Mooted  €frang€  0/  BuUtbi/, 
—  Other  points  of  interest  are  Sherbum  BospUal  (1181),  2Vs  M-  to  the  £. ; 
Ushaio  Rom.  Oath.  College^  3Vs  M.  to  the  W.;  and  Langl^ff  Hall.  Longer 
excursions  may  be  made  to  Rehff  OmttU  (see  below),  Chetter-U-Street,  etc. 

Fboh  Ddbham  to  Sumobxland,  14  M.,  N.E.  Railway  in  ^/t-l  hr.  (fares 
2«.,  is.  6d.,  U.  3d.).  —  The  first  station  Is  (4  M.)  Lumuide,  near  Finchale 
Priory  (see  above).  —  14  M.  Sunderland  (Queen's;  Walton's;  Empress;  Bail. 
B/mt.  Rooms)^  a  busy  seaport  and  outlet  for  a  large  coal-district,  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wear  and  contains  130,000  iahabitonts.  Its  iron  ship-building 
yards  are  important.  Sunderland  is  also  connected  by  railway  with  New- 
castle, South  Shields,  Hartlepool,  etc. 

From  Dushah  to  Bishop  Auoki.amd,  lOVsM.,  K.E.  Railway  in  Vs  hr< 
(fares  is.  Id.,  is.  id.,  lid.).  —  4Vs  K.  Brancepelh,  see  above.  —  lO^/s  M. 
Bishop  Auckland  cra<6o<;  Rail.  Bfmt.  Roams),  an  ancient  town  on  the  fTsor, 
with  12,000  inhab.,  has  its  name  from  Auckland  CastU^  the  large  palace 
of  the  Bishops  of  Durham,  with  an  extensive  park  (open).  The  stained- 
glass  windows  of  the  bishop's  chapel  contain  portraits  of  Bishop  Westcott, 
Abp.  Benson,  etc.  —  Rabp  Casile.  7  M.  to  the  S.W.,  a  fine  building  of  the 
14th  cent.,  once  belonged  to  the  Kevilles  and  now  to  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land.  —  About  IVs  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Bishop's  Auckland  is  the  interest- 
ing church  of  JSscomb  (see  p.  xxxv). 

Soon  after  leaving  Durham  we  reach  (262  M.)  Chester-U^Street 
(Lanibton  Arms;,  an  ancient  town  (6660  inhab.),  pr&bably  on  the 
site  of  the  Roman  Condereum,  After  the  flight  i^om  Llndlftfarne 
(Bee  pp.  417,  411),  Oheater-le-Street  was  the  seat  of  the  bishop 
of  Bernicia  for  upwards  of  a  century  (883-996).    About  8/4  M.  to 
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the  E.  is  Lumley  Castle ,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Scarborough.  — 
Near  (2631/2  m-)  ^^"^^^V  is  Ravensworth  Castle^  a  fine  haronial 
roansion  be  1  >^ing  to  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth. 

26772  ^*  ateshead  is  a  large  and  nninteresting  mannfacturlng 
town  (70,000  inhah.),  on  the  S.  -bank  of  the  Tyne,  practically 
forming  part  of  Newcastle.  —  We  now  cross  the  river  by  the  High 
Level  Bridge  (see  below)  and  reach  Newcastle. 

268 Y2M.  Heweastle. —Hotels.  Station  Hotbl;  Gbntbal  Exchange, 
Grey  St.*,  Douglas,  Cotjntt,  Grainger  St.  West;  Tukk'8  Head,  89  Grey  St. 
—  TCKF,  R.  A  A.  8«.  Bd. ;  Alexandra  }  Rotal  Exchange  5  Ttnb  Tempbb- 
ancb.  —  Rml.  Re/reshtnt.  Roonu, 

Tramways  run  througb  tbe  chief  streets,  to  Oateshe€ui  (see  above),  Jts- 
mond  (p.  416),  etc.  —  Cab  from  the  station  to  the  town  is.\  omn.  Qd. 

TT.  S.  Consul,  Horace  C.  Pugh^  Esq. 

Newcastle -on -Tyne,  a  busy  and  somewhat  dingy  town,  with 
150,000  inhab.,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne,  9  M.,  from  its 
moath,  in  an  extensive  coal-field,  which  has  made  it  one  of  the 
chief  coal-exporting  ports  of  Great  Britain.  It  has  also  large  ship- 
building yards  and  manufactories  of  locomotives  and  iron  goods. 

l^ewcastle,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  Roman  Pons  ^Hi,  was  in 
the  Saxon  period  named  Monk  Chester,  from  the  number  of  its  monastic 
institutions.  It  was  also  visited  bv  numerous  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Well 
of  Jesus  Hount  (Jesmond,  see  p.  416).  The  present  name  came  into  use 
after  the  erection  of  the  castle  by  Robert  Curthose  (see  below).  Since  1882 
Newcastle  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

On  issuing  from  the  Central  Station  we  see  in  front  of  us,  to 
the  left,  8t,  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  handsome  modern 
building.  We  turn  to  the  right,  pass  the  Statue  of  Oeorge  Ste- 
phenson (d.  1848),  and  proceed  through  OoUingwood  St.  At  the 
end  of  this  street,  to  the  left,  are  the  Municipal  Buildings.  To 
the  right  stands  the  Chureh  of  St.  Kioholas  (14th  cent),  with  a  fine 
lantern-tower  (194  ft). 

St.  Nicholas  was  raised  to  cathedral  rank  in  1882  (daily  services  at 
10  and  5).  —  Among  the  monuments  in  the  interior  are  those  of  a  Cru- 
sader (14th  cent. ;  in  a  small  chapel  off  the  8.  aisle),  Sir  Matthew  Ridley 
(by  Flaxman;  N.W.  pier  at  cross),  and  Admiral  Collingtoood  (8.W.  pier 
at  cross).  The  altar-piece  is  ascribed  to  Tintoretto.  John  Knox  and  Oeorge 
Wishart  were  both  for  a  time  afternoon  lecturers  at  this  church.  —  Ko.  27 
St.  Nicholas  Churchyard  was  the  workshop  of  Thomas  Bewick  (tablet ^ 
comp.  p.  416). 

On  leaving  the  church  we  turn  to  the  left  and  follow  St. 
Nicholas  Buildings  to  the  Black  Gate,  built  in  1248,  and  originally 
one  of  the  gates  in  the  wall  surrounding  the  Castle ;  the  upper 
story  contains  a  collection  of  antiquities.  The  ^Castle  was  founded 
in  the  11th  cent,  by  Robert  Ourthose  (p.  193),  but  the  Keep,  the 
only  part  remaining,  dates  from  11T2-77  (adm.  6<i.y 

The  Keep  is  86  ft.  high  (to  the  top  of  the  turret  107  ft.),  and  its  walls 
are  12-18  ft.  thick.  We  reach  the  interior  by  ascending  an  outside  staircase. 
The  finest  room  is  the  Norman  *  Chapel,  on  the  first  floor;  bat  the  Qreat 
Ball  (in  which  BaUiol  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.)  and  other  chambers  are 
also  interesting.    l?he  roof  affords  a  good  *View  of  Newcastle. 

We  may  now  cross  the  river  by  the  *High  Xevel  Bridge  (toll 
Vz  ^0)  A  triumph  of  engineering  skill,  designed  by  Robert  Stephen- 
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son,  of  which  Newcastle  is  justly  proud.  The  upper  level,  11^2  ft. 
aboTo  high-water  mark,  is  used  by  the  railway,  and  from  it  is 
hung  the  roadway.  The  bridge  cost  nearly  600,0002.  On  the  top  of 
one  end  of  the  bridge  is  ^Stephenson's  No.  1  Engine'. 

Kecrossing  the  Tyne  by  the- Swing  BridgCy  just  below  the  High 
Level  Bridge,  we  proceed  through  the  Sandhill,  in  which,  to  the 
right,  Btands  the  old  ChUldhaUy  now  used  aa  a  commercial  exchange. 

Above  No.  41  (t&blet),  on  the  other  »ide,  is  a  window,  marked  by  a 
blue  pane,  through  wUieli  Miss  Surtees  escaped  in  1772,  to  elope  with 
her  lover,  John  bcott  Eldon,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

From  the  end  of  the  Sandhill  we  ascend  to  the  left,  through 
the  Side ,  the  picturesqueness  of  which  is  being  modernized  out  of 
existence  {So,  84,  the  birthplace  of  Adm,  Collingwood  in  1748), 
and  pass  through  Dean  St.  (to  the  right)  to  G&by  Stabbt,  one  of 
the  chief  thoroughfares  of  Newcastle.  To  the  right  is  the  Theatre 
Royaly  and  to  the  left  the  Bank  of  England,  At  the  top  of  the  street 
are  the  Central  Exchange  fcontaining  an  art-collection)  and  a 
Monument  to  Earl  Grey  (d.  1845). 

A  tablet  at  Ko.  63  Qrainger  St.,  leading  hence  back  to  the  station,  com- 
memorates visits  of  Garibaldi  (1864),  Kottuih  (1856),  and  WilUatn  Lloyd 
Garrison  (1876). 

Crossing  Blackett  St,  we  now  proceed  by  Northumberland  St. 
and  Barras  Bridge  to  the  (Vs  M.)  Knseuiii,  containing  good  cabinets 
of  birds  and  fossils  of  the  coal-measures,  and  a  complete  collection 
of  the  prints  of  the  Northumbrian  Bevaiek  (d.  1828). 

In  Bath  Road,  diverging  to  the  right  from  Korthomberland  St.,  is 
the  Medical  School  of  Durham  OnivertUtf.  —  A  road  leading  to  the  left  at 
the  beginning  of  Barras  Bridge  contains  the  College  of  Science.  At  33  Bldon 
Place,  the  next  opening  on  the  left,  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  lived 
in  1824-25  (tablet). 

In  EUtoick  Hall,  in  £lnDiei  Park ,  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  station,  is 
an  interesting  collection  of  models  of  works  by  Lough  and  Noble  (cata- 
logue 3d.)- 

Those  whose  time  allows  should  go  on  through  the  Jesmond  Road 
(tramway,  see  p.  415)  to  (1  M.)  *'Jeamond  Dene,  a  prettily  wooded  little 
glen,  now  laid  out  as  a  public  park.  The  remains  of  the  Pilgrimage 
Chapel  (p.  415)  stand  on  the  edge  of  the  valley.  We  may  return  across  the 
Totm  Moor.  —  A  visit  may  be  paid  (after  previous  application)  to  the  Ord- 
nance Works,  Steel  Works,  and  Shipbuilding  Yard  of  Lord  Armstrong,  at 
Elateick,  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  NewcasUe  (rail,  stat.),  which  employ  16,000 
workpeople.  —  A  Rowing  Regatta  on  the  Tyne  should  be  seen  if  possible. 

A  steamboat -trip  (fare  6d.)  may  be  taken  down  the  Tyne  to  lyne- 
mouth.  In  spite  of  the  colour  of  the  water,  Tyne  salmon  have  a  great 
reputation  for  delicacy  of  flavour.  Among  the  stopping-places  are  Walls- 
end,  so-called  from  its  position  at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Wall  (p.  376) 
and  famous  for  its  coal;  JaiTow,  with  a  few  fragments  of  the  monastery 
of  the  Venerable  Bede;  North  Shield* f  and  South  Shields  {Ropal;  Ooidon 
Lion;  57,000  inhab.),  two  important  seaports.  —  Tynemouth  (G'rand;  Baih; 
Royal)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing  (44,000  inhab.).  The  ruins  of  the 
Priory  are  interesting.  —  The  return  to  l^ewcastle  may  be  made  by  rail- 
way. —  We  may  also  make  an  excursion  up  the  river  to  Hexham  (p.  418) 
and  GiUUmd  (p.  418). 

From  llewcastle  to  Carlisley  see  R.  51.  A  railway  also  runs  firom  Kew* 
castle  to  SundcrUmd{(^.  414). 

At  (275  M.)  KiUingworth  George  Stephenson  made  his  first  loco- 
motive (see  above).  —  286  M.  Korpeth  (Queen's  Head;  Bla<^  BuUJ^ 
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a  small  town  (4600  Inbal).),  with  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  Norman 
castle  and  a  curious  clock-tower,  is  tlie  junction  for  Reedamouth^ 
Rothburyt  and  Blyth,  Beyond  this  point  the  sea  is  generally  visible 
to  the  right.  About  1 1/4  M.  to  the  right  of  (305  M.)  Warkworth  (Sun) 
is  *  Warkworth  Castle,  an  excellently-preserTed  feudal  fortress 
(12-14th  cent.),  near  the  mouth  of  the  Coquet  Warkworth  Her- 
mitage figures  in  the  Percy  Beliques.  —  From  (310  M.)  Bilton 
Junction  a  branch  diverges ,  on  the  left,  to  Alnwick^  Wooler,  and 
Coldstream  (p.  -456). 

Alnwick  (White  Swan)  is  a  town  of  7500  inhab.,  on  the  Alne.  *Aln- 
wick  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  one  of  the  finest 
feudal  piles  in  England,  has  been  restored,  and  contains  Interesting  paint- 
ings and  antiquities.  The  oldest  part  is  the  l^orman  gateway  (12th  eent.). 
—  At  the  mouth  of  the  Alne,  1  M.  from  Bilton  and  i'/a  M.  from  Alnwick, 
is  Alnmouth,  a  pleasant  watering-place  with  golfing-links. 

About  3  M.  to  the  E.  of  (316  M.)  Christon  Bank  are  the  ruins 
of  Dunatanlurgh  Castle.  —  323  M.  JUtcker  is  the  nearest  station  for 
a  visit  to  the  Fame  Isles  (boat  about  10«.). 

The  largest  of  these  islands  was  St.  Guthbert's  home  for  nine  years. 
The  Long  Stone  Lighthouee,  on  the  easternmost  isle,  was  the  scene  of  Grace 
Dealing"*  heroism  in  188S.  —  On  the  mainland,  opposite  the  Fame  Isles 
C^Vz  H.  from  Lucker),  is  Bamborough  Castle,  on  the  site  of  a  Saxon 
stronghold,  which  perhaps  replaced  a  Roman  station.  The  castle  now 
belongs  to  a  charity,  and  contains  a  surgery,  a  dispensary,  and  schools. 
Bamborough  churchyard  contains  a  memorial  of  Grace  Darling.  —  About 
6  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Lucker  is  GhiUingham^  the  seat  of  Earl  Tankerville; 
the  park  contains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle  like  those  at  Hamilton  (p.  480). 

330  M.  Beal  is  the  station  for  LindiBfame,  or  Holy  Island  (Inrhs)y 
which  is  172  ^'  ^^^  t^e  mainland  by  boat  at  high-water,  and  may 
also  be  reached  on  foot  by  crossing  the  sands  at  low  water  (3V2^0* 

Lindisfame  Abbey  was  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent,  by  St. 
Aidan.  St.  CutMert  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  Lindisfame  and  died 
here  in  687.  In  888  the  monks  of  Lindisfame  left  the  island,  through 
fear  of  the  Danes,  taking  with  them  the  relics  of  the  saint,  which  found 
a  final  resting-place  at  Durham  (comp.  pp.  411,  414).  Visitors  will  re- 
member the  description  of  Lindisfame  in  *Harmion  and  the  fate  of  the 
nun  Constance.  The  ruins  belong  to  the  Priory  Okurch^  which  was  erected 
towards  the  close  of  the  11th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  church  and  in 
imitation  of  Durham  Cathedral.    The  ruined  Ckutle  dates  from  about  1500. 

333^2  M.  Scremerston;  336  M.  Tweedmouth  Junction  (Union 
Hotel) ,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tweed.  The  train  then  crosses  the 
Tweed  by  a  fine  viaduct,  720  yds.  long  and  126  ft.  above  the  water. 

336 V2  M.  Berwiok-on-Tweed  (King's  Arms;  Red  Lion ;  Lyles 
Temperance;  Rail.  Refreskmt.  Rooms),  an  old  town  with  14,000 
inhab. ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  was  for  ages  a  constant  object 
of  contention  between  England  and  Scotland,  while  it  is  still 
regarded  as  a  neutral  county  ,  belonging  officially  to  neither  of 
these  countries.  Parts  of  the  old  walls,  with  a  tower  and  gateways, 
still  remain. 

The  suburb  of  Spittal  (Roxburgh)  is  frequented  for  sea-bathing.  — 
The  Tweed,  like  the  Tyne  (p.  416),  is  famous  for  its  salmon,  and  about 
150  tons  of  this  fish  are  annually  sent  off  to  London  and  elsewhere. 

From  Berwick  to  Sdinburgh,  see  B>.  63b.  —  Branch-lines  also  rnn  from 
Berwick  to  Jedburgh  (p.  456),  KeUo  (p.  466),  and  Melrose  (p.  457). 
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51.  From  Carlisle  to  Hewcastle. 


06  M.  Railway  In  2V4-9/4  brs.  (fares  St.  Id.,  6f.  9<i.,  bt.). 

Carlisle,  see  p.  375.  —  5  M.  Weiheraly  In  the  ralley  of  the 
Edefhy  with  a  mined  priory.  Opposite  (bridge  72^-;  ^^ny  Id.)  is 
Corhy  Hall ,  a  modernized  haronial  mansion,  containing  a  fine  art> 
rollectlon.  The  beantifal  walks  In  Corby  Woods,  praised  by  David 
Hume,  are  open  to  'visitors  on  Wed.  —  I672  WT.  Naworth  (Inn). 

*Maworth  Oastle,  the  fln«  baronial  residence  of  the  Howards,  aboat 
V«  M.  to  the  N.,  most  intimately  associated  with  the  name  of  ^Belted  ^Will 
}ioward\  Lord  Warden  of  the  Marches  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  cent., 
who  is  described  in  Scott's  ^Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel'.  The  caatle  con- 
tains ancient  armour,  tapestry,  and  portraits  (risitors  usually  admitted, 
10-1  or  2-6).  —  About  1  M.  to  the  N.  of  Naworth  CasUe  are  the  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  Lanercoat  Priory,  an  AuguAtine  foundation  of  the  12th  cen- 
tury. The  nave  of  the  priory-church  has  been  restored,  and  is  used  as 
the  parish-church. 

2OV2  M.  Oilstand  (Station  Inn,  plain),  or  RosehiU,  is  the  station 
for  Gilsland  8pa  {Shawa  Hotel,  'pens*.  4a.-8a.  6d. ;  Orchard  House^ 
between  tho  village  and  the  Spa),  pleasantly  situated  IY4  M.  to 
the  N.  (omn.  6d.).  Its  sulphur-springs  and  the  pretty  scenery 
attract  visitors  in  search  of  a  quiet  watering-place.  It  was  at  Gils- 
land  Spa  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  met  his  future  wife ,  Mile.  Char- 
pentler,  and  he  has  Immortalii&ed  the  district  in  'Guy  Mannering'. 

A  cottage  in  the  village  is  said  to  occupy  the  spot  of  the  Mumps  Ha', 
in  which  Dandie  Dinmont  met  Meg  Merrilies.  —  In  the  wooded  *ValU^ 
of  the  Irthing,  in  which  the  sulphur>well  lies,  are  pointed  out  the  *Pop- 
ping  8tone\  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  said  to  have  proposed  to  Hiss 
Charpentier,  and  the  ^Kissing  BusV,  where  he  sealed  the  compact! 

At  Birdoiteald,  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Spa,  are  abundant  remains  of 
a  station  on  the  Roman  Wall,  which  ran  across  the  N.  of  England  (see 
p.  376).  The  walk  may  be  extended  to  (3  M.)  Cmim  Crags.  The 
archepologist  will  also  lind  much  to  interest  him  in  following  the  line  of  the 
Roman  wall  from  this  point  eastwards  to  (17  M.)  Ghollerford  (•George). 
—  A  fonr-horse  coach  plies  frequently  from  the  Shaws  Hotel  to  Lemercost 
Priory  (6V2  M.;  see  above),  Natsorih  Castle  (see  above  (  l^h  M.),  the  Jforth-' 
umbsrland  Lakes  (12  H.),  the  Soman  station  at  Mousesteads  (18  M.),  and  various 
other  points  in  this  interesting  but  comparatively  unfrequented  district. 

26  M.  Haltwhistle  (Crown),  a  small  town  with  1600  Inhab.,  Is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  (13M.)-4isfon(960ft.),  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Pennine  Hills,  said  to  be  the  highest  marltet-town  In  England.  It 
lies  In  an  extensive  lead-mining  district 

Feathersionehaugh ,  Blenkinsop  Tower,  and  ThirlieaH  Castle  may  be 
visited  from  Haltwhistle. 

31  M.  Bardon  Mill  is  the  nearest  station  to  the  pretty  little 
Northumberland  Lakes,  872  M.  to  the  N. 

35  M.  Haydon  Bridge  lies  6  M.  to  the  S.  of  Housesteads ,  with 
the  most  complete  remains  of  the  Roman  Wall  (comp.  above  &  p.  376). 

42  M.  Hezham  ( Royal j  Orey  Bull}  Tynedale  Hydropathic),  an 
ancient  town  with  6000  inhab.  and  see  of  a  R.  C.  bishop ,  on  the 
S.  bank  of  the  Tyne,  is  chiefly  of  interest  for  its  fine  *  Abbey  Church, 
an  excellent  example  of  E.E.,  dating  from  the  12th  century. 

The  first  church  on  this  site  was  built  by  St.  Wilfrid  in  676,  and 
from  680  to  821  Hexham  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  afterwards  united 
with  Lindisfame,  and  xtow  included  in  tho  see  of  Purham  (comp.  p,  411), 
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The  nave  of  the  present  church  was  destroyed  at  the  end  of  the  13th 
cent.,  and  the  Saxon  '^ Crypt  of  St.  Wilfrid  has  heen  discovered  helow  its 
site.  The  *  Choir  is  separated  from  the  Transept  by  a  carved  Rood  Screen 
of  ahont  1500.  The  Shrine  of  Prior  Richard  and  other  monuments  deserve 
attention.  —  The  Refectory  and  a  Iforman  Oatewajf  are  also  preserved. 

In  1464  the  Yorkists  defeated  the  Lancastrians  in  an  important  battle  at 
Hexham.  —  Branch-lines  run  from  Hexham  to  Allendale  on  the  S.  and  to 
Chollerford  (see  p.  418)  and  Reedemouth  (Riccarton,  Rothbury,  Morpeth)  on 
the  N. 

Near  (45  M.)  Corbridge  are  the  ruins  of  Dilaton  Caatle,  The 
train  now  follows  closely  the  course  of  the  Tyne.  To  the  left,  at 
(52V2  M.)  Prudhoe,  are  the  iry-elad  ruins  of  its  castle.  At  (56  M.) 
Wylam  George  Stephenson  was  born  in  1781 ,  and  here  tiie  first 
working  locomotive  was  constructed  by  William  Hedley  in  1812. 
As  we  near  Newcastle  the  signs  of  industry  increase.  63  M.  Scots- 
wood,  so  named  from  the  camp  of  the  Scottish  army  in  the  Civil  War. 

66  M.  Newcastle f  see  p.  416. 

52.  From  York  to  Scarborough  and  Whitby. 

NoBTH  Eastern  Railway  to  (42  M.)  Scarborough  in  l-iVzhr.  (fares  55. 
Id.,  is.  8J.,  3«.  6d.)?  to  (66  M.)  Whitby  in  2-2»/4  hrs.  (7«.  6<l.,  Bs.  3d.,  4a.  8d.). 

York,  see  p.  406.  The  first  stations  are  unimportant.  Near 
(16  M.)  Kirkham  Abbey,  with  its  ivy-clad  ruins,  we  reach  the 
Derwent,  the  pretty,  well-wooded  valley  of  which  we  follow  nearly 
all  the  way  to  Scarborough.  —  About  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  (16  M.) 
Castle  Howard  (Hotel,  ^/i  M.  from  the  park)  is  Castle  Howard,  the 
palatial  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  containing  a  beautiful  chapel 
and  a  fine  collection  of  paintings  (Velazquez,  Titian,  Rubens, 
Mabuse,  Oarracci,  Reynolds,  Olouet),  sculptures,  bronzes,  tapestry, 
and  old  glass  and  china.    The  house  and  the  *Park  are  open  daily. 

21  M.  Malton  (Talbot \  Sun;  RaiL  Bfmt  Rooms),  an  ancient 
town  of  9000  inhab.,  with  large  racing-stables  and  an  old  priory, 
is  the  junction  of  the  direct  line  to  Whitby  (p.  420),  which  runs 
via  Pickering,   Another  line  runs  S.  to  Driffield  (p.  425). 

42  M.  Scarborough.  —  Hotels.  On  the  South  Cliff:  Gband,  with 
300  beds;  Obown,  Esplanade,  above  the  Spa  Grounds;  Pkingb  or  Walks ; 
Gahbbidqb,  near  the  Valley  Bridge,  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  *pens\ 
9s.  —On  the  North  Cliff  (less  expensive):  Qubbn;  Albxandba,  *pen8\  10a.; 
Albion,  near  the  Castle.  —  In  the  Town :  Pavilion,  adjoining  the  station, 
R.  &  A.  3*.  0d.,  *pen9'.  10#.  ed.-12a.;  Royal,  comer  of  St.  Nicholas  St.; 
VicTOEiA,  *pen8\  Y«.  6d. ;  Station  ,  small.  —  Several  of  the  hotels  are 
closed  in  winter,  and  the  rates  of  the  others  are  lowered.  -'  PriwUe  Hotels 
(7-10«.  a  day),  Boarding  Houses^  and  Lodgings  abound. 

Cab  for  1-3  pers.  1».  per  mile,  2*.  6<l.  per  hr. ;  with  two  horses  is.  6d. 
and  3«.  9d. ;  double  fares  between  11.30  p.m.  and  6  a.  m. ;  for  each  package 
carried  outside  2d.  —  Bteamera  ply  during  summer  to  Filey,  Bridlington, 
WMthy,  etc.  —  Boats  for  1-8  pers.  is.  6d.  per  hr.,  each  addit.  pers.  6d. 

Scarborough ,  the  most  popular  marine  resort  in  the  N.  of  Eng- 
land, with  a  resident  population  of  about  40,000,  is  finely  situated, 
in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  on  slopes  rising  from  the  sea  and 
terminated  on  the  N.  and  S.  by  abrupt  cliflfs.  The  air  is  bracing  and 
the  beaches  are  good  for  bathing,  hut  the  older  streets  are  narrow 
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and  dirty,  and  the  fMhtonablc  quarters  dull  and  formal.    In  the 
season  Scarborough  Is  very  crowded. 

The  most  prominent  object  i»  the  lofty  promontory  (300  ft.), 
rising  above  the  harbonr  and  snrmonnted  by  the  mlns  of  a  CcutU 
(12th  cent. ;  fine  yiew,  extending  on  the  S.  to  Flamborough  Head). 
Ncax  it  is  the  old  Church  of  8t.  Mary^  consisting  of  the  nave  of  an 
original  late-Norman  and  £.E.  building,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist  The  N.  Cliff  begins  near  the  castle.  New  gardens  and  a 
promenade,  protected  by  a  sea-wall,  were  opened  on  the  N.  Bay  in 
June,  1800.    The  Promenade  Pier  here  is  1000  ft.  long. 

The  old  town  of  Scarborough  is  separated  from  the  fashionable 
quarters  of  the  S.  Cliff  by  the  Ramsdale  ValUyf  a  deep  ravine 
laid  out  as  a  park  and  spanned  by  two  bridges.  The  Cliff  Bridge  (toll 
V2ci.)i  nearest  the  sea,  is  414ft.  long  and  leads  to  the  Spa  Gardens 
(adm.  Bd.),  occupying  the  side  of  the  clifh  and  containing  two 
mineral  springs.  The  Spa  Buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of  77,0002., 
contain  a  theatre,  a  conceri-hall ,  a  flne-art  gallery  (adm.  6e{.),  a 
restaurant,  etc.  (band  11-1  and  7-9).  Close  to  and  partly  below 
the  Cliff  Bridge  is  the  *Aquarium  (adm.  1«.).  Adjacent  is  a  Mu~ 
seum  (adm.  3d.).  The  beaches,  both  of  the  N.  and  S.  bays,  are 
connected  with  the  top  of  the  cliffs  by  inclined  tramways. 

At  the  back  of  the  8.  Cliff  rises  OUver*s  Ht.  (600  ft.),  affording  a  good 
view  of  Scarborough  and  its  environs.  We  cross  the  Valley  Bridge  (above 
the  Cliff  Bridge;  ^/zd.),  turn  to  the  right,  and  follow  the  road  bending  round 
to  the  right,  which  reaches  the  top  circnitonsly  in  V«  ^^'  Or  we  may 
cri)S8  the  stilo  to  the  left  and  ascend  straight  to  the  top  (steep)  in  Vi  br. 

Ahout    8  H.  to    the  S.     of   Scarborough    is  the    small    sea-bathing 


place  Filey  (Crescent;  Crown) ^  which  may  be  reached  by  train.  --  The 
railway  is  prolonged  thence  to  (11  H.)  Bridlinffton  (Black  Lion)  and 
Bridlington  w%y  (Alexandra;  Briiannia)^  another  popular  watering-place. 


The  *  Parish  Church  of  Bridlington  consists  of  the  nave  of  a  fine  Augustine 
priory-church  founded  early  in  the  12th  cent.  (E.E.  to  Perp.);  fine  W. 
window.    About  6  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Bridlington  is  Vlamborongh  Head,  a 


Slies  between  Scarborough  and  Bridlington  (fares  6<.,  return  Ss. ;  to  Filey 
I.  and  6s.).  —  Other  favourite  points  are  £'9«r{«y,  ffackness^  Forge  FotJey, 


bold  promontory,  with  perpendicular  cliffs,  450  ft.  high.  In  summer  a  coach 

8  between  Sea'  '        '  *" 

and  &<.).  —  Ot!  ,  ^,  ,         .     . ., 

ApUm^  Wpkeham^  and  Haybum  Wyke.  to  all  of  which  public  conveyances 
ply  dally  in  the  season  (fares  Is.  6d.-3«.).  A  good  cliff-walk  may  also 
be  taken  to  (15V4  M.)  Robin  Hood's  Boff  and  (6  M.)  WhiUby  (oomp.  below). 

From  Scarborough  to  Whitby,  22  M.,  N.E.  Railway  in  IY4  hr. 
(fares  65.,  4«.,  Ss.).  The  line  skirts  the  coast,  affording  views  of 
the  sea  to  the  right.  7  M.  Hayhum  Wyke ,  a  favourite  point  for 
excursions  from  Scarborough;  10  M.  Peak^  near  Peak  Beacon^ 
600  ft.  above  the  sea.  —  A  little  farther  on  we  obtain  a  fine  view 
of  *Bobin  Hood's  Bay,  with  its  lofty  cliffs,  far  below  ns  to  the 
right.  —  I6V4  M.  Rohifh  Hood's  Bay  (Robin  Hood's  Bay  Hotel; 
King's  Head).  —  We  then  reach  the  (22  M.)  West  Cliff  Station 
at  Whitby ,  V2  M.  from  the  Royal  Hotel.  This  is  the  terminus  of 
this  line ,  but  we  may  change  carriages  and  take  the  short  but  cir- 
cuitous branch -line  (2  M.)  to  Whitby  Town  Station, 

Whitby.  —  Hotels.  *Rotal,  West  Cliff,  with  sea- view,  R.  &  A.  from 
'Ss.j  'pens',  h.  is.  to  il»  10#.  per  week}  Crown,  Flowergate;  Angel,  near 
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the  Town  Station,  commercial;  Railway  Station  Hotel,  commercial, 
B.  &  A.  25.  9d. ;  Jobling's  Tbhpebaiice,  opposite  the  station,  unpretending. 

Oab  with  one  horse  is.  per  mile,  with  two  horses  1«.  6d. ;  for  the  first 
1/4  hr.  !«..  each  addit.  y*  hr.  6d.,  with  two  horses  is.  Qd.  and  Qd. 

Boat  i-2s.  per  hr.,  according  to  size. 

Whitby y  a  small  town  and  watering-place,  is  situated  on  both 
banks  of  the  Esk,  the  valley  of  which  is  here  bordered  by  lofty 
cliffs.  As  seen  from  either  the  E.  or  W.  cliff,  the  town  looks  very 
picturesque,  with  its  crowd  of  red-tiled  houses,  clustering  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  and  climbing  the  sides  of  the  cliff. 

Whitbv  originated  in  a  priory  founded  here  by  St.  Hilda  in  the  7th 
cent.,  and  its  development  was  aided  in  Elizabethan  days  by  the  dis- 
covery of  alum -mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ship  -  building  was  also 
carried  on  here  with  great  success  for  a  time ,  and  Capt.  Cook ,  who  was 
a  Whitby  apprentice,  made  one  of  his  voyages  round  the  globe  in  a 
Whitby  vessel.  His  house  in  Church  St.  is  still  standing.  At  present  the 
main  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  Jet  Omamenis  and  the  Herring  Fishery. 

The  river  is  crossed  by  a  Swing  Bridge,  and  is  formed  into  a  kind 
of  harbour  by  two  Piers,  On  the  W.  Pier,  which  commands  a  good 
view  of  the  town  and  abbey,  Is  a  Museum  (adm.  6d.),  containing 
a  model  of  Cook's  ship  (see  above)  and  other  interesting  relics. 

We  now  cross  the  bridge  and  proceed  to  the  left  through  Church 
St.,  from  the  end  of  which  a  flight  of  199  steps  ascends  to  8t.  Mary's 
Oiurchy  where  some  traces  of  the  original  Norman  work  may  still  be 
distinguished^  —  A  little  to  the  right  lie  the  picturesque  ruins  of 
♦Whitby  Abbey,  originally  founded  in  the  7th  cent. ,  but  dating  in 
its  present  form  from  the  12- 14th  cent.  (adm.  3d.).  The  poet 
Caedmon  was  a  monk  in  Whitby  Abbey.  To  the  S.W.,  on  the  site 
of  the  abbot's  lodging ,  is  Whitby  Marhor  House,  with  a  hall  of  the 
17th  cent,  (dismantled) ;  the  rest  of  the  building  has  been  restored. 

On  the  W.  Cliff,  in  front  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  are  the  West  Cliff 
Grounds  (adm.  6d.;  •View),  with  a  Pavilion,  containing  a  theatre, 
restaurant,  etc.   A  band  plays  here  in  the  forenoon  and  evening. 

The  Envixona  of  Whitby  afford  many  pleasant  excursions.  Among 
the  favourite  points  are  Robin  Mood's  Ba^  (^.  420;  fine  walk  along  the 
cliffs) ;  Cockshot  Mill,  2  H.  to  the  W. ;  Sandsend,  3  H.  to  the  N.  (by  the 
sands);  and  Mulgrave  Castle  (5  K.  to  the  W.),  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of 
Normanby,  with  fine  grounds  and  the  remains  of  an  old  castle.  —  Whitby 
Abbey  is  visible  from  almost  every  point  in  the  nearer  environs. 

Beyond  Whitby  the  coast -railway  from  Scarborough  is  prolonged  to 
(23  M.)  Saltbum  (Zetland;  Alexandra;  Qilberton's  Temperance).,  a  fashion- 
able seaside  resort,  which  has  direct  railway-communication  with  Stock- 
ton and  Darlington  (see  p.  iiO). 

From  Whitby  to  Picton,  see  p.  410;  to  Malton,  see  p.  419. 

53«  From  Leeds  to  Harrogate,  Eipon,  and  Thirsk. 

North  Eastern  Bailwat  to  (18  M.)  Harrogate  in  V^-l  J^'-  (fares  2s. 
6d.,  3«.,  is.  6^.);  to  (SO  H.)  Ripon  in  I-IV4  hr.  (fares  is.,  3<.  4d.,  2«. 
bytd.);  to  (39  M.)  Thirsk  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares  bs.  2d.,  is.  id.,  3s.  2V2d.). 

Leeds,  see  p.  402.  Passing  some  small  stations ,  we  reach 
(91/2  M.)  Arthington  Junction,  whence  a  branch  diverges  on  the 
left  to  Otley  &n^Jlkley  (p.  403).  About  4  M.  to  the  £.  is  Harewood 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harewood,  containing  a  picture-gal- 
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lery  and  a  valuable  collection  of  china  (open  on  Thnrs.).  The 
church  at  Harewood  contains  the  tomb  of  Chief  Justice  Gascoigne, 
who  is  said  to  have  committed  Prince  Hal  to  prison. 

18  M.  Harrogate.  —  Hotels.  —  in  High  HarrogMe:  *Qdreh,  Granbt, 
pRiNCK  of  Wales,  three  Iftrge  houses  facing  the  Stray,  board  9«.  6d., 
B.  6t.  A.  extra  %  Rotal,  Bmprbbb,  also  facing  the  Stray,  somewhat  less  ex- 
p^^nsive;  Clakbndon;  Gascoionx's,  commercial.  —  In  Low  Harrogate  (near 
the  Aprini;s):  Prosi'kot  Hotel,  well  situated,  near  the  station,  Opens'.  11«. 
6J.;  Crohn,  Opens'.  12*. •,  White  Hart,  similar  charges;  Wkllington ; 
AoKLi'iii;  Gborok;  Alexandra,  Opens'.  St. ;  Sombrsrt  Hodsb,  Opens',  from 
Is.  •,  CoMMXROiAL,  *pens\  1$.  6d. ;  NoRTB  Kabtesn  STATION,  conrenlent  for 
passing  travellers;  Glaremont  Tempbramor.  —  Htdropathic,  near  the 
wellfl.  —  Passing  travellers,  especially  at  the  larger  hotels,  should  come  to 
distinct  understanding  beforehand  as  to  prices,  otherwise  no  allowance 
may  be  made  for  meals  taken  outside  the  hotel.  The  custom  of  dressing 
for  dinner  prevails  at  some  of  the  moat  fashionable  hotels.  —  Boardinif 
Houtes  and  Lodging*  abound. 

Oab  from  the  station  to  any  of  the  hotels,  i-2pers.  1«.,  3-4per3.  U.  6d. 

Harrogate  (450  ft.  above  the  sea),  in  a  high  and  bracing  situ- 
ation among  the  Yorkshire  moors,  ranks  with  Bath  and  Buxton 
among  the  three  chief  inland  watering-places  of  England.  It  con* 
sists  of  two  parts,  High  and  Low  Harrogate ,  the  former  to  the  left 
(E.)  of  the  station,  the  latter  to  the  right.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  aristocratic  of  all  the  great  English  spas ,  and  the  one  least 
exposed  to  the  inroads  of  excursionists.  The  High  Harrogate  hotels 
face  the  Stray ^  a  common  200  acres  in  extent.  The  WeUi  for  which 
Harrogate  is  risited  are  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  have  been 
known  for  nearly  300  years. 

They  include  the  chief  sulphur-springs  of  England,  and  also  chalybeate 
springs  not  unlike  those  of  Kissingen  and  Homburg,  though  less  pleasant 
to  drink  owing  to  the  absence  of  carbonic  acid.  The  Snlphwr  Springs^  of 
which  there  are  two  strong  {Old  and  MontpelUtr)  and  seventeen  mild,  are 
efficacious  in  most  affections  of  the  liver,  jaundice,  gout,  rheumatism, 
and  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  six  Chalybeate  Springs  are  tonic  and  stim- 
ulant. The  so-called  Bog  Springs,  16  in  number,  rise  in  a  small  piece  of 
boggy  ground,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  sulphur-springs,  and  though 
close  together  no  two  are  exactly  alike.  Near  the  springs  are  various 
Pump  RoomSy  BcUhs,  and  other  adjuncts  of  a  fashionable  spa.  —  Smollett 
gives  an  account  of  Harrogate  a  century  ago  in  'Humphrey  Clinker*. 

About  1  M.  to  the  W.  is  Ha/rUno  Hill  (600  ft.),  with  its  tower  (view). 
Other  favourite  points  for  excursions  are  Knaresborough  (p.  409),  3  M.  to 
the  N.E.  of  High  Harrogate ;  Sarewood  (p.  421),  8  M.  to  the  S.;  Pbtmpton 
Park  (adm.  6d.),  4  M.  to  the  E. ;  Almes  Cliff,  51/8  H.  to  the  S.W.  •,  Ripon  and 
Fountains  Abbey  (see  p.  423) ;  and  Bolton  Abbep  (p.  408),  16  M.  to  the  W.  — 
A  line  runs  from  Harrogate  to  (14V2  M.)  P€Ueltff  Bridge  (King's  Arms),  near 
the  picturesque  Brimham  Crags.  —  From  Harrogate  to  York,  see  p.  409. 

30  M.  Ripon  f'*t7mcom,  old-fashioned,  R.  &A.  4s.;  Crown; 
BUxek  Bull;  Royal  Oak),  a  quaint  little  country-town  with  7500 
inhab.,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Ure,  ^[^  M.  from  the  station  (omn. 
6d.).  It  celebrated  its  millenary  in  1886,  though  it  is  doubtful 
whether  any  buildings  except  those  connected  with  the  monastery 
(see  below),  were  in  existence  here  in  the  9th  century. 

A  monastery  was  founded  at  Ripon  in  the  7th  cent.,  and  was  rebuilt 
by  St.  Wilfrid  about  670.  In  678  the  see  of  a  bishop  was  fixed  here, 
but   it  lapsed  with  the  death  of  its  first  holder  and  was  not  revived   till 
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1836.  From  time  immemorial  a  horn  haa  been  soimded  nightly,  at  9  o'clock, 
before  the  house  of  the  ^Wakeman",  or  Mayor,   and  at  the  market-cross. 

The  Cathedral,  which  does  not  occupy  the  same  site  as  the 
church  of  St.  Wilfrid  (see  p.  422),  is  approached  from^the.market- 
place  by  the  Kirk  Gate.  It  dates  inits  present  form  from  the  12-16th 
centuries.  The  transepts  and  part  of  the  choir  are  in  the  Transition 
style  (1154-81),  the  W.  Front  is  E.E.  (1216-56),  the  E.  end  of 
the  choir  is  Dec.  (1288-1300),  and  the  nave,  part  of  the  S.  side  of 
the  choir,  and  the  Central  Tower  are  Perp.| (1460-1620).  The 
Saxon  Crypt  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  second  church  as- 
cribed to  St.  Wilfrid.  The  whole  church  has  been  restored  by  Scott. 
It  is  one  of  the  smaller  English  cathedrals,  being  only  270  ft.  in 
length ;  but  it  is  87  wide  across  the  nave  and  aisles.  The  dally  ser- 
vices are  at  10  a.m.  and  4.15  p.m.    Adm.  to  the  choir  and  crypt  Qd, 

The  Nave,  which  has  no  triforium,  is  Perp.,  except  the  E.E.  bays 
opening  into  the  W.  Towers.  Two  of  the  original  arches  (E.  and  S.)  be- 
Jow  the  central  tower  have  been  changed  from  Norman  to  Perp.,  but  the 
other  two  are  still  circular,  though  the  lofty  shafting  run  up  at  the  W. 
arch  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  change  them  all.  —  The  Transepts 
retain  much  of  the  Transition  work  of  Archbishop  Roger,  the  founder 
of  the  church.  —  The  Cuoib,  in  which  the  Transition  Norman,  the  Dec, 
and  the  Perp.  portions  are  readily  distinguishable,  is  separated  from  the 
nave  by  a  good  Perp.  Screen.  The  triforium-openings  have  been  glazed, 
so  that  there  are  three  rows  of  windows  at  different  levels.  The  Dec.  £. 
window  is  fine,  though  its  modern  glass  is  poor.  The  beautiful  carving 
>on  the  stalls  is  of  the  15th  century. 

To  the  8.  of  the  choir  are  the  Chapter  House  and  Vestht,  which 
are  believed  to  have  together  formed  a  small  Norman  church.  Below 
them  is  a  Norman  crypt.  Above  them  is  the  Lady  Loft,  a  chapel  of  the 
Dec.  period,  built  against  the  outside  wall  of  the  cathedral. 

From  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Nave  we  descend  to  the  •Cetpt,  which 
is  one  of  the  only  two  Saxon  crypts  in  England,  both  built  In  the  7th 
cent,  by  St.  Wilfnd  (comp.  p.  413).  A  long  narrow  passage  leads  to  a 
small  vaulted  chamber,  with  a  curious  opening  or  hole  called  *St.  Wilfrid's 
Needle\  which  was  used,  it  is  said,  as  a  test  of  chastity,  the  pure  only 
being  aole  to  be  drawn  through  it. 

In  Stammergate  is  the  interesting  Hospital  of  St.  Mary  Magda- 
lencj  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  for  lepers  j  in  High  St  is  the  Mai- 
son  Dieu  J  a  hospital  of  the  16th  cent ;  and  In  Bondgate  is  St. 
John's  Chapel.  The  Museum  (adm.  2d.),  in  Park  St.,  chiefly  con- 
tains objects  of  natural  history. 

From  Ripon  to  Fountains  Abbey,  3  M.  (carr.  Ss.).  Walkers  leave 
the  town  by  the  Westgate,  opposite  the  Unicorn  Hotel,  and  after  a  few  yards 
diverge  to  the  left  through  Park  St.,  passing  the  Museum.  At  the  fork 
(finger-post)  we  again  keep  to  the  left.  After  about  1  H.  we  cross  a  bridge 
over  the  Laver^  and  take  the  road  most  to  the  right.  About  3  min. 
farther  on,  a  wicket  on  the  left  opens  on  a  field-path,  which  cuts  off  Vs  M. 
and  emerges  in  the  middle  of  8tudlep  Vitlage^  where  we  turn  to  the 
left,  soon  reaching  the  outer  gates  of  Studley  Boyal,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon.  Passing  through  the  gates  we  ascend  the  long 
avenue,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  conspicuous  Church,  built  by  the 
Marquis  of  Ripon  in  1876.  After  about  ^A  M.,  before  reaching  the 
church,  we  turn  to  the  left,  under  the  beech-trees  (Spanish  chestnuts  and 
other  timber  also  fine),  pass  a  lake,  and  arrive  at  the  (V4  M.)  gate  of  the 
pleasure-grounds  (1<.).  The  grounds,  through  which  runs  the  Skell,  are 
elaborately  laid  out,  with  trimmed  hedges,  parterres,  ponds,  statuary, 
and  small  temples.    After  passing  various  ^Views'  (sign-posts)  we  cross 
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the  stream  by  a  rastie  bridge,  bend  back  along  the  Oreseent  and  Moon 
Pondi,  and  ascend  to  the  Oetetgon  Tou>«r.  We  then  turn  to  the  right  and 
proceed  in  the  original  direction  to  ^Anne  Boleyn'a  3eat\  an  arbour  affording 
a  sudden  *View  of  Fountains  Abbey ,  which  lies  below,  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  Skell.  On  the  way  down  to  it  we  pass  Robin  BoocTs  Wellj 
where  the  ^Curtal  Friar'  soundly  thrashed  that  noble  outlaw  and  threw 
him  into  the  river.  —  *fonntain8  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  the 
14th  cent.,  is  at  once  the  most  extensive  and  the  most  picturesque  monastic 
ruin  in  England  j  and  nowhere  else  in  the  country  can  the  plan  of  the 
secular  buildings  be  so  clearly  traced.  The  ''Church  is  in  the  Transition 
Korman  and  E.E.  styles,  with  a  Perp.  Tower  and  an  additional  transept 
at  the  £.  end  resembling  the  'Nine  Altars'  of  Durham  (p.  413).  The 
Monastic  Buildings  lie  to  the  S.,  and  include  the  Oreal  Cloister  (900  ft. 
long),  the  Chapter  Souse  ^  the  Refectory^  the  BnUery^  the  ^cUry,  and  the 
Kitchen.  A  little  to  the  E.  of  these  are  the  remains  of  the  Infirmary  (?) 
and  the  foundations  of  the  Abbofs  House.  —  A  Uttle  U>  the  W.  (beyond 
the  bridge  and  the  gate)  is  Fountains  Hall,  an  interesting  Jacobean  man- 
sion.   We  then  return  by  the  drive  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Skell. 

Other  points  of  interest  are  Maikenfield  Hall,  31/2  M.  to  the  S.W.  -,  Hack" 
fall  Woods  (adm.  6d.),  7  H.  to  the  N.W. ;  and  the  Brimham  Rocks  (p.  42!2). 

From  (33  M.)  Melmerhy  branch-lines  diverge  to  (11  M.)  North- 
allerton (p.  409)  and  (71/2  M.)  Masham  (41/2  M.  from  Jervaulx 
Abbey,  p.  410).  —  39  M.  Thirsk  (p.  409). 

54.  From  York  to  Beverley  and  Hull. 

NoBTH  Eastesit  Bailwat  to  (34  M.)  Beverley  in  IV4-IVS  ^'  (^'>  ^-^ 
3».  9d.,  2s.  9Va<*.)i  to  (4IV2  M.)  Hull  in  iVi-lV*  br.  (6«.  7d.,  is.  8rf.,  3s.  Bd.). 

York,  see  p.  406.  To  the  left  runs  the  Scarborough  line  (R.  52). 
9  M.  Stamford  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Hardrada  of 
Norway  by  Harold  in  1066.  —  16  M.  Pocklington  (Feathers!,  a 

small  town,  with  an  E.E.  church  with  a  Perp.  tower. 2o  M. 

Market  Weighton  (Londesborough  Arms)  is  the  junction  of  lines  to 
Selby  (see  p.  405)  and  to  (14  M.)  Driffield  (see  p.  425).  We  now 
enter  the  undulating  chalk-dlstrlct  known  as  the  Wolda, 

34  M.  Beverley  (*Beverley  Arms;  King's  Arms;  King's  Head; 
Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  a  quiet  town,  the  see  of  a  R.  0.  bishop,  with 
11,500  Inhab.,  surpasses  all  English  towns  of  Its  size  in  possessing 
two  fine  churches  of  all  but  the  first  rank.  The  short  Railway 
Street  leads  to  a  triangular  space  with  a  large  lamp  In  the  centre, 
where  we  turn  to  the  left  to  reach  the  Minster,  and  to  the  right  to 
the  Market  Place,  St.  Mary's,  and  the  Bar 

*Bbvbblby  Minstbb  (334  ft.  long,  64  ft  wide),  which  occupies 
the  site  of  a  much  earlier  church,  dates  mainly  from  the  13-14th 
centuries.   The  Perp.  West  Facade  resembles  that  of  York  Minster. 

Interior.  Among  the  most  noticeable  points  in  the  Navb,  which  is 
in  the  late-Dec.  style  (ca.  1360),  are  the  triforium- arcade,  the  musical 
angels  on  the  piers,  the  tabernacle -work  below  the  W.  window,  and  the 
^Maiden's  Tomb'  (below  the  16th  bay  from  the  W.  on  the  S.  side). 
—  The  E.E.  Choib  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  good  modem 
screen,  and  contains  some  fine  old  stalls.  Between  the  choir  and  the  N.S. 
Transept  is  the  beautiful  "Percy  Shrine  (1365),  a  good  view  of  which  is  ob- 
tained from  the  top  of  the  reredos.  The  details  of  the  choir  repay  close 
inspection.  —  The  top  of  the  W.  Towers  (200  ft.)  affords  an  extensive  view. 

*St.  Maby's  Church,  a  little  beyond  the  market-place,  is  an- 
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other  QnxLsnally  fine  cruciform  chiircli,  mainly  in  the  Deo.  and 
Perp.  styles,  though  possessing  features  of  earlier  date. 

Among  the  special  points  of  interest  are  the  "*!¥.  FnnU^  the  8,  Porch 
(with  aKorman  arch  on  the  inside),  the  Flemish  Chanel  (with  flamboyant 
tracery),  the  panelled  Ceiling  of  the  chancel,  and  the  Sculptural  Decora- 
tion throughout  the  church. 

A  short  way  beyond  St.  Mary's  is  the  North  Bar ,  dating  from 
the  14th  cent. ,  and  formerly  one  of  the  gates  of  the  town.  Just 
outside  It  is  a  picturesque  half-timbered  house.  —  About  1/3  M.  to 
the  £.  of  the  Minster  is  the  handsome  modern  Church  of8U  Nicholas, 

At  Beverley  the  line  from  York  joins  the  line  from  Hull  to  Scarborough, 
which  runs  northwarda  yH  (11  M.)  Driffield  (Bed  Lion) ,  an  agricultural 
town  with  eOOO  inhab.,  Bridlington  (p.  420),  and  Filey  (p.  42()). 

38^2  M.  Cettingham ,  a  farouxite  xesidenoe  of  Hull  merchants. 

41 Y2M.  HnH.  •- Hotels.  Imfbriaii,  near  the  N.E.  Station ;  N  JB.  Station 
HoT£L,  H.  &A.  4<.}  GbossKbxs}  Vittobia,  at  the  Pier;  Gbobob^  Boyai.; 
Centkal  Tempkeance.  —  Railway  Refreshmt.  Rooms. 

Kailway  Stations.  Besides  the  Paragon  Station  of  the  N.E.B. ,  near 
the  centre  of  the  town ,  there  is  a  Booking  Office  of  the  Manehester, 
Sheffield,  &  Lincolnshire  Railway  at  the  Corporation  Pier,  whence  a  Steam 
!Perry  conveys  passengers  to  the  Railway  Terminus  in  Jfew  Eolland^  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Humber. 

Steamers  ply  regularly  from  Hull  to  Bergen^  Christiania^  Copenhagen^ 
Antwerp^  Rotterdam^  Hamburg,  Bremen^  New  York^  Rouen^  Aberdeen^  Dundee^ 
Leith,  Cfrimsbyy  London,  and  numerous  other  British  and  foreign  ports. 

Tramways  and  Omnibuses  traverse  the  main  streets,  running  to 
the  Corporation  Pier  and  various  suburbs  (fares  Id.,  2d.). 

Hull  ox  Kingston  -  upon  -  fl«W,  a  town  on  the  Humher  estuary 
Vlth  165,000  inhab.,  is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  between 
England  and  Northern  Europe,  and  the  headquarters  of  a  deep-sea 
Ashing  fleet  of  500  boats.  Though  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity, 
it  possesses  few  old  buildings  and  offers  little  to  detain  the  tourist. 

The  following  walk  (2-3  hrs.)  passes  most  of  the  points  of  interest. 
Leaving  the  Paragon  Station,  we  walk  through  Paragon  St.  and  Water- 
works St.,  pass  the  Dock  Of/ice  and  the  Wilberforce  Column^  and 
cross  the  Whitefriargate  Bridge,  which  affords  a  view  (right)  of  the 
Docks,  At  the  end  of  Whitefriargate,  Trinity  House  Lane,  with  the 
Trinity  House  (established  in  1369),  leads  to  the  right  to  •Trinity 
Church,  a  large  Dec.  and  Perp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott  (seep,  lill). 

Passing  round  to  the  Market  Place ,  in  front  of  the  church ,  we 
descend  to  the  right  through  Queen  St.  to  the  Oobpobation  Pier, 
which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  traffic  in  the  Humber  and  of  the 
fiat  coast  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  opposite  side  (ferry,  see  above). 

We  now  retrace  our  steps  to  Humber  St.,  turn  to  the  right,  and 
soon  reach  the  quaint  High  St.  In  the  latter.  Immediately  to  the 
right,  is  the  old  De  la  Pole  Residence,  with  curious  earrings.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  street,  to  the  left,  is  the  King's  Head,  an  old 
inn  with  an  orerhanging  story ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  street,  to  the 
right  (No.  25),  is  the  red  brick  house  in  which  William  Wilberforce 
was  born  in  1759.  Salthouse  Lane ,  nearly  opposite,  leads  to  the 
large  Queen's  Dock.  Here  we  turn  sharply  to  the  left  into  Lowgate, 
in  which,  to  the  right,  stands  the  Town  HaUj,  In  the  Italian  style. 
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Opposite  is  the  Churdt  of  St.  Maryy  aPerp.  edifice,  restored  by  Scott, 
with  the  side-walk  running  below  the  tower  (good  interior). — Silver 
St.,  at  the  end  of  Lowgate,  leads  back  to  Whitefriargate  (see  above}. 
From  Hull  to  Gakuborottffh^  see  p.  861 ;  to  Lincoln,  see  B.  55.  —  Branch- 
Unes  also  ran  from  Hull  to  (15Vt  M.)  Hernaea  (Meurine;  New)  and  to  (18  M.) 
WUhenuea  ((Queen's),  two  small  watering-places  on  the  German  Ocean. 

55.  From  Hall  to  Lincoln  and  NottuLgham. 

75  M.  Railway  in  8s/4-6hrs.  (fares  18<.  5d.,  fit.  6Vs<l.).  We  travel  by 
the  Manohbstbr,  Shkpfibld,  A  Limoolnshirs  SLaiimaj  to  (43  M.)  Lincoln 
and  thence  to  (33  M.)  Nottingham  by  the  Midland  Railway.  Throngh-carriages 
are  attached  to  some  trains. 

HuUy  see  p.  425.  Taking  oar  tickets  at  the  booking-o£flce  on 
the  Corporation  Pier  (comp.  p.  425),  we  cross  the  Hnmber  by  a  steam 
ferry  to  (2  M.)  New  Holland ^  the  starting-point  of  the  railway. 
The  line  traverses  the  flat  and  featureless  county  of  Lincoln.  At 
(6  M.)  Thornton  Abbey,  to  the  right,  is  a  picturesque  old  abbey.  — 
81/2  M.  Vleeby^  junction  of  a  line  to  Great  Grimsby  and  Cleethorpes. 

Great  Orinuby  {Royal;  Yarborough;  Rail.  Refrethmt.  Rooms)  is  a  pros- 

Seruus  seaport  and  tishing-town  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  Hnmber.    with 
[),000  inhabitants.  —  Oleethorpea  (Dolphin:  Cliff;  Victoria y  Rail.  Re/resknU. 
Roonu)^  with  3(X)0  inhab.,  is  a  rising  watering-place. 

From  Great  Grimsby  a  line  rnns  to  the  b.  to  Boston  (p.  429). 

13  M.  Bametby  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Gainsborough  and 
Doncasier  (p.  405).  —  38  M.  Market  Rosen  (White  Hart). 

42  M.  Lincoln.  —  BaUway  Stotiona.  The  0.  N.  and  the  Midland 
Railway  Stations,  near  each  other,  adjoin  the  High  St.  —  Hotels.  Gbeat 
NoBTHERN  Station  Hotel,  R.  &A.6s.\  •White  Haet,  near  the  Cathedral; 
dARAOBN's  Head;  Albion;  Spbbad  Eaolb.  —  Rail.  Re/roshmont  Rooms. 

Lincoln,  the  county-town  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  with  about  40,000  inhab..  Is  finely  situated  on  a  hill  rising 
from  the  Witham,  in  the  midst  of  the  low  fen  district. 

Lincoln^  the  British  Lindeoit  and  the  Lindum  Colonia  (one  of  nine 
privileged  (Joloniffi)  of  the  Romans,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rivals  Chester  in  the  interest  of  its  memorials  of  the 
pMt.  In  the  9th  cent.  Lincoln  and  Lincolnshire  were  occupied  by  the  Danes, 
who  have  left  traces  of  their  settlement  in  the  ending  by,  so  common  in 
local  names  in  this  shire.  Lincoln  was  accounted  the  fourth  city  of  the 
realm  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  William  I.  selected  it  as 
the  site  of  one  of  his  castles.  The  chief  external  events  in  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  town  are  the  captures  of  the  Castle  by  King  Stephen  in 
1140,  by  the  Barons  in  1216,  and  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  1644.  Christ- 
ianity was  first  introduced  here  by  Paulinus  (p.  427)  in  the  7th  cent.; 
but  the  bishopric  was  not  established  till  1073,  when  the  Mercian  see  was 
transferred  hither  from  Dorchester  (comp.  p.  219).  The  chief  industry  of 
Lincoln  is  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements,  and  it  carries  on 
a  considerable  trade  with  the  Midlands  by  means  of  the  Fossdyke  Canal, 
which  joins  the  Witham  and  the  Trent. 

The  following  round  includes  most  of  the  principal  objects  of 
interest  in  Lincoln,  though  the  archaeologist  and  student  of  archi- 
tecture will  find  material  here  to  occupy  him  for  many  days.  Leaving 
the  Midland  Railway  Station,  we  proceed  to  the  N.  along  High 
Street,  passing  the  modem  church  of  St.  Mark  on  the  left  On  the 
opposite  side  (No.  333)  is  an  interesting  half-timbered  house,  which 
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Blionld  be  viewed  from  the  court-yard^  "We  then  cross  the  G.  N, 
Railway  and  reach  8t.  Mary-le- Wig  ford,  the  tower  of  which  is  a 
good  example  of  the  pre-Norman  style,  though  built  shortly  after 
the  Conquest.  The  £.E.  nave  and  chancel  date  from  about  1225, 
and  the  S.  aisle  is  modern.  In  front  of  the  church  stands  St.  Mary's 
Conduity  constructed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  (1509-47)  with 
fragments  of  an  old  monastery.  To  the  left,  farther  on,  are  the  ivy- 
clad  remains  of  St.  Benedict's  Church. 

We  may  here  diverge,  through  the  archway,  to  see  Brayford  Pool 
(boats  for  hire),  the  S.  bank  of  which  affords  a  good  view  of  the  Cathedral. 

We  now  reach  the  *High  Bridge,  an  ancient  structure,  with  a  row 
of  buildings  on  its  W.  side  (quaint,  Dutch-like  view  of  their  backs 
by  descending  the  steps  to  the  left).  In  front  is  the  ♦Stonebow, 
a  15th  cent  gate-house,  the  upper  part  used  as  the  Ouildhall. 

Just  beyond  the  Stonebow,  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter-at- Arches  (iSth 
cent.),  we  may  diverge  to  the  right,  through  Silver  St.,  to  visit  Bt.  Swithin't 
Church,  which  contains  a  Roman  altar,  discovered  in  1^. 

At  the  head  of  High  St.,  we  follow  the  narrow  Strait,  to  the 
right.  At  the  end  of  this,  to  the  left,  is  the  Veto's  House,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in  England 
(early  12th  cent,  j  comp.  p.  xl).  —  The  Strait  is  continued  by  the 
Steep  Hill,  halfway  up  which  is  a  platform  known  as  the  Mayors 
Chair.  Near  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  right,  is  the  House  of  Aaron 
the  Jew,  with  a  Norman  window.  Opposite  is  the  Bishop's  Hostel, 
connected  with  the  Lincoln  Theological  School.  To  the  right,  far- 
ther on,  is  the  Exchequer  Qale  of  the  Minster  Yard  (p.  429).  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  turn  to  the  left  and  enter  the  Castle 
(adm.  2d.). 

The  Castle  Walls  enclose  an  area  of  6V2  acres,  laid  out  as  a  garden, 
and  contain  the  Assize  Courts  and  the  old  County  Prison  (disused).  To  reach 
the  Keep  (12  th  cent.)  we  turn  to  the  left  on  entering  and  pass  through  a 
gateway.  View  from  the  top  of  Cobb's  Hall,  the  round  tower  to  the  S.  of 
the  entrance.  Just  inside  the  entrance-gateway,  to  the  right,  is  a  line 
Oriel  Window,  brought  from  John  of  G aunt's  Palace  (p.  429). 

We  now  continue  in  a  straight  direction  through  the  Bailgate, 
in  which,  in  the  cellar  of  Mr.  Allis's  House  (No.  27,  to  the  left; 
adm.  is.),  are  the  highly-interesting  remains  of  a  Roman  Basilica. 

In  the  Westgate,  which  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  Bailgate,  is 
8t.  Pauls  Church,  occupying  the  site  of  the  church  of  St.  Paulinus  (p.  426). 

Bailgate  ends  at  the  *Ne-wpobt  Abch,  one  of  the  gates  of 
liindum  Colonia  and  a  unique  specimen  of  a  Roman  city-gate  in 
England.  Its  date  is  placed  between  B.C.  50  and  A.D.  50.  —  We 
may  now  tarn  to  the  right  and  pass  along  the  East  Bight  into  the 
Minster  Yard  (see  p.  429),  which  we  reach  on  its  N.  side. 

""Lincoln  Cathedral,  splendidly  crowning  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  is  built,  may  perhaps  claim  to  be  the  finest  church  in  Great 
Britain.  Other  cathedrals  may  equal  or  surpass  it  in  certain  points, 
but  in  the  combination  of  size,  delicacy  of  dei^l,  eifectiveness  oi 
both  interior  and  exterior,  good  preservation,  and  grandeur  of  po- 
sition, it  has  probably  no  rival.     The  building  is  480  ft.  long  (in- 
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tern&l  measiiTement),  80  ft.  wide,  220  ft.  across  the  W.  transepts, 
and  82  ft  high.  Daily  services,  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m.  Adm.  to  the 
choir  and  cloisters  6d,  to  the  tower  6d. 

HUtory.  Of  tbe  original  cathedral,  built  at  the  end  of  the  11th 
cent.,  there  remains  the  lower  portion  of  the  W.  front  and  part  of  the 
first  bay  of  the  nave.  The  Norman  cathedral  waa  ii^jured  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1186,  and  its  restoration  was  at  onoe  undertaken  by  Bishop  Hugh 
est  Hugh  of  Lincoln  ;  1186 -1)300),  who  finished  the  Chcir  and  the  JS. 
Transepts ,  the  earliest  piece  of  E.E.  work  of  known  date  (p.  xlii).  The 
W.  Treuuepts  and  Chapter  House  were  completed  soon  after,  and  the  ilTavc, 
including  the  W.  front,  by  about  1260.  The  Presbytery  and  Cloisters  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  cent,  and  the  upper  story  of  the  Central  Tower ^  the 
lower  part  of  which  dates  firom  about  1340-60,  was  added  between  1300 
and  1830.  The  upper  parts  of  the  W.  towers  are  late-Dec.  (ca.  1380). 
The  Chapels  attached  to  the  Presbytery  are  Perp.  (1&-I8th  cent.). 

Exterior.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  external  features  of  the  Cathed- 
ral are  its  ftne  *  Central  and  W.  Towers  (962  ft.  ft  200  ft.  high);  the  *W.  Fa- 
fade,  which  is  imposing  in  spite  of  its  mixture  of  styles  0>.  xxxlx)  and 
the  net  that  it  is  in  some  degree  a  mere  screen ;  the  B.  Front,  somewhat 
marred  by  the  aisle-gables;  the  OalUee  Porch ^  adjoining  the  S.W.  Tran- 
sept: the  8.E,  Portal;  and  the  Chapter  Souse^  with  its  flying  buttresses. 

Interior.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  one  of  the  W.  doors.  The  I^avs 
is  harmonious  and  imposing ,  though  the  vaulting  is  rather  low  and  the 
bays  too  wide.  At  its  W.  end  are  two  chapels,  of  somewhat  later  date. 
The  17orman  font  stands  under  the  second  arch  to  the  S.  The  stained  glass 
is  modern,  and  the  monuments  are  of  little  interest.  The  way  in  which  the 
E.E.  work  is  accommodated  to  the  pre-existing  Norman  front  is  interesting. 
—  The  CfiNTRAL  TowEB  is  supported  by  four  fine  and  lofty  arches,  with 
maasiTe  stone  piers,  contrasting  with  the  slender  piers  of  the  nare.  In 
the  lantern  hangs  ^Great  Tom\  a  bell  weighing  51/2  tons.  —  The  Gseat 
Tbansepts  contain  two  bays  of  St.  Hugh's  work,  while  the  rest  is  a 
little  later.  The  most  interesting  features  are  the  two  circular  windows, 
that  in  the  8.  transept  being  caUed  the  "Bishop's  Eye  (ca.  1326),  and  that 
in  the  N.  the  "Dean's  Eye  (ca.  1226).  The  glass  in  both  is  old.  The  E. 
aisles  of  the  transepts  contain  chapels,  separated  from  the  transepts  by 
carved  screens.  The  beautiful  Doorways  leading  into  the  choir-aisles  are 
of  the  latest  E.E.  period. 

The  *Choib,  the  oldest  known  example  of  the  E.E.  or  pure  Gothic 
style,  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  Pec.  Screen  (1320),  surmounted  by 
the  organ.  The  lowness  of  the  vaulting  is  felt  here  even  more  than  in  the 
nave.  The  five  easternmost  bays  of  the  choir,  beyond  the  E.  Tbansepts, 
form  the  '^'^Pbsbbttbbt  or  Amobi.  Ghoib,  ^one  of  the  loveliest  of  human 
works'  added  in  1256-80.  Its  proportions  and  Its  details  are  alike  admiz^ 
able.  The  ^Choir  Stalls,  dating  from  the  late-Dec.  period  (1360-80),  are  un- 
surpassed in  England  (comp.  p.  273).  Among  other  noticeable  points  in 
the  choir  are  the  *B.  Window,  the  Easter  Sepulchre,  to  the  left  of  the 
high-altar;  the  monuments  of  Catherine  Swynford,  third  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  their  daughter,  the  Gountess  of  Westmorland,  to  the  right  of 
the  altar;  the  site  of  the  shrine  of  Little  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  a  child  al- 
leged to  have  been  crucified  by  the  Jews;  the  unique  Piers  at  the  angles 
of  the  choir  and  E.  transept,  with  their  crooketed  and  detached  shafts;  the 
modem  Pulpit',  the  monument  of  Bp.  Wordsworth  (d.  1886);  the  scxdptured 
Angels  in  the  Angel  Choir;  and  the  Diapered  Screen  of  the  Choristers* 
Vestry.    Host  of  the  st«dned  glass  is  modern  and  bad. 

From  the  N.E.  Transept  we  enter  a  vestibule  leading  to  the  Cloisxbbs. 
on  the  floor  of  which  is  a  slab  marking  the  grave  of  ^Mrs.  MarkhanC 
(Elizabeth  Penrose),  the  guide  of  our  earliest  historical  studies.  The 
Cloisters  were  erecte^  towards  the  end  of  the  13th  century.  The  N.  Walk, 
rebuilt  by  Wren,  affords  one  of  the  best  views  of  the  Cathedral.  —  In  the 
E.  Walk  is  the  entrance  to  the  *Chaptbb  Housb,  a  decagonal  building  of 
the  13th  cent,  with  vaulting  borne  by  a  central  shaft.  —  The  Chapxeb 
"^•iBBABT,  above  the  N.  Cloister,  contains  6000  vols,  and  valuable  MSS. 
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Many  of  the  houses  surrounding  the  Close,  or  Minstkb  Takd,  are 
picturesque  and  interesting.  Among  these  are  the  Chancery  (14-liHh  cent.), 
at  the  N.G.  angle;  the  Cantilupe  Chantry \  the  house  known  as  the  Priory -^ 
and  the  quaint  little  Vicars''  Court  (14-15th  cent.)}  opposite  the  S.  Transept. 
The  remains  of  the  Old  Episcopal  Palace  to  the  S.,  the  oldest  parts  dating 
from  early  in  the  iSth  cent.,  are  also  of  great  interest;  they  include 
Bishop  AlnwicVs  Tower  (now  fitted  up  for  the  Theological  School)  and 
Dining  Room^  and  Bt.  HughU  Hall.  A  new  Palaee  has  been  erected  by  the 
side  of  the  ruins  of  the  earlier  one,  a  part  of  which  has  been  restored 
as  the  Bishop's  Domestic  Chapel.  The  Deanery^  to  the  N.  of  the  Cathedral, 
it  modem;  the  Sub-Deanery  (with  a  good  oriel)  and  the  Precenfory  have 
been  modernized.  —  The  main  entrance  to  the  Close  is  by  the  Exchequer 
Oate  (see  p.  427),  a  large  three-arched  gateway  of  the  early  14th  century. 
Potter  Gatey  at  the  S.  E.  comer,  is  of  the  same  date. 

Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Lincoln  are  tbe  Arboretum^ 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  city ;  the  small  ruin  of  Af onfca'  Ahhey ;  Si.Anne's 
Bede-Houses;  the  large  County  Hospital:  and  the  new  Science  ^  Art 
School.  —  In  the  High  St.,  to  the  S.  of  onr  starting-point  at  the 
Midland  Railway  (see  p.  426),  is  St.  Mary's  Guild,  an  interesting 
range  of  12th  cent,  buildings,  popularly  known  as  John  of  Gaunt's 
Stables  (to  the  left;  near  St.  Peter's).  On  the  opposite  side 
(Nos.  122,  123)  Is  John  of  QaunVs  Palace  (much  altered).  The 
old  church  of  St.  Peter-at-Gowts,  on  the  other  side  of  the  street, 
has  a  pre  -  Norman  tower  like  that  of  St.  Mary's  (p.  427).  The 
High  St.  ends  at  the  Bargate  Bridge,  over  an  arm  of  the  Witham. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Lincoln  contain  few  attractions  for  the 
ordinary  traveller,  but  the  ecclesiologist  will  find  much  to  interest  him 
in  Lincolnshire  churches. 

From  Lincoln  to  Oraniham,  see  p.  361.  —  A  line  also  runs  from  Lin- 
coln to  Gainsborough  (p.  361).  —  The  usual  routes  from  London  to  Lincoln 
are  the  G.  N.  R.  from  King's  Cross  or  the  G.  E.  E.  from  Liverpool  St. 
(3-4  hrs.-,  fares  18«.  lOd.,  i4«.  Sd.,  10«.  9(f.);  it  may  also  be  reached  from 
St.  Pancrae  via  l^ottingham,  or  from  Euston  via  Rugby  and  Trent. 

Feom  Lincoln  to  Boston,  30  M.,  G.  K.  R.  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  4*.  2rf., 
2*.  Q^/id.).  This  line  runs  through  the  fen-country,  following  the  lower 
course  of  the  Witham.  From  (8V2  M.)  Bardney  a  branch-line  runs  N.  to 
Louth,  with  a  fine  church-spire,  294ft.high.— At(14V2M.)  JS:trA«<«ad,  with  the 
remains  of  a  Cistercian  abbey  (iSth  cent.),  a  line  diverges  to  ffomcastle,  ] 


Woodhall  Spa,  with  springs  strongly  impregnated  with  iodine.  —  To  the 
left,  near  (l8Vs  M.)  Tattershall^  is  the  keep  of  an  old  Castle  (16th  cent.). 

30  H.  Boston,  i.e.  St.  BotolpKs  Town  (Peacock;  Red  Lion;  Rail.  R/mt, 
Rooms),  an  ancient  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Witham,  with  19,000  inhab., 
is  perhaps  chiefly  interesting  from  its  association  with  its  famous  name- 
sake on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  ^Church  of  St.  Botolph  is  a 
large  Deo.  building,  with  a  lofty  Perp.  tower  ('Boston  StumpO  crowned 
with  an  octagonal  lantern  (300  ft.).  —  Boston  is  a  railway-centre  of  some 
importance,  lines  running  N.  to  Skegness  (a  rising  watering-place),  Wil' 
loughby  (with  a  branch  to  Sutton-on-Sea  and  Mablethorpe),  Louth  (see  above), 
and  Grimsby  (p.  426);  W.  to  Sleqford  (p.  361)  and  Barkstone  (p.  361);  and  S. 
to  Spalding  {Lynn,  Peterborough,  etc.).  Many  of  the  finest  churches  in  Lin- 
colnshire and  Korfolk  lie  on  the  railway  between  Boston  and  Lynn  (p.  441). 

Beyond  Lincoln  the  train  continues  to  run  through  the  fenny 
district,  the  meres  and  marshes  of  which  have,  however,  been 
mostly  converted  into  rich  pasture  and  fertile  corn-land.  —  At 
(671/2 1^0  Newark  (p.  361)  we  cross  the  main  line  of  the  G.N.R. 

61 V2  M.  RolUston  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (Ti/j  M.)  South- 
mil  and  (14i/2  M.)  Mansfield  (p.  360). 
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8*«thw«ll  (aaraeen'i  Htad)^  «  small  town  with  9000  inhab.,  is  often 
vi2rit«d  for  the  sake  of  its  flne  « Mintter  (306  ft.  long),  formerly  a  col- 
legiate ehureh,  and  lately  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  cathedral.  It  is  one  of 
the  few  great  English  churches  of  an  early  period  that  retain  their,  three 
towers.  The  Ntioe,  Tramepts^  and  Towers  are  Vorman,  dating  from  the 
beginning  of  the  12th  cent.  \  and  the  massive  'Interior  is  very  imposing. 
The  Qtoir^  with  its  ingeniously  combined  triforiom  and  clerestory,  is  E.E., 
dating  from  1230-00.  The  Chester  Housty  erected  in  1285-1300,  is  adorned 
with  exquisite  ^Stone-carvings.  The  fine  Sereen  separating  the  choir  and 
nave  is  Deo.  (14th  cent.).  -—  To  the  8.  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  Palaee  of  the  Archbishops  of  York  and  the  New  Falaee  by  Bodley. 

At  (66  M.)  Thurgarion  is  Thurgarton  Priory,  on  the  site  of  a 
Benedictine  convent.    The  Priory  Oiurck  is  now  the  paristi-churcli. 

76  M.  ¥otXiDigliB,m(Oeorge;  Clarendon;  Flying  Horse;  Maypole; 
Lion;  Caledonian  Temperance) ^  the  metropolis  of  the  lace  and 
hosiery  manufacture  of  England,  Is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  steep 
slope  of  a  sandstone  hill,  near  the  junction  of  the  small  river  Leen 
with  the  Trent.    The  population  is  now  about  230,000. 

ITottingham,  the  Snodengahame  of  the  Saxons,  is  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient towns  in  England,  and  probably  occupies  the  site  of  an  early  British 
settlement.  The  castle  (see  below)  was  occupied  by  several  of  the  English 
kings  and  is  frequentW  heard  of  in  English  history.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  iTottingham  was  a  centre  of  the  'Luddite  riots,  in 
which  the  stocking-makers  endeavoured  to  improve  their  miserable  posi- 
tion by  concerted  action  against  the  masters,  chiefly  by  the  destruction 
of  machinery.  It  was  not  till  upwards  of  1(XX)  stocking-frames  had  been 
demolished  and  several  rioters  put  to  death  that  order  was  finally  restored. 

The  Market  Piace  of  Nottingham,  6V2  ^'^^  ^^^  extent,  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  in  England.  It  was  formerly  divided  into  two 
portions  by  a  breast-high  wall,  which  was  erected  when  the  town 
consisted  of  two  distinct  boroughs,  English  and  Norman.  The  second 
stories  of  the  houses  round  it  project  over  the  pavement  and  aro 
supported  by  pillars,  forming  a  kind  of  arcade.  The  *Vniver8ity 
College,  a  handsome  Gothic  building,  contains  a  free  public  library, 
a  natural  history  museum ,  well-equipped  laboratories ,  etc.  The 
Church  of  8U  Mary  is  a  flne  cruciform  ediflce  of  the  16th  cent., 
with  a  tower  and  chancel  of  later  date ;  it  possesses  a  flne  picture 
ascribed  to  Fra  Bartolommeo.  The  Rom.  Cath.  Cathedral  is  a  good 
example  of  Pugin's  revived  Gothic.  The  School  of  Art  and  the  Ar- 
boretum may  also  be  mentioned. 

The  ""Castle,  which  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  W. 
side  of  the  town,  150  ft.  above  the  Leen,  Is,  In  its  present  form,  a 
palatial  building  in  the  Renaissance  stylo ,  containing  the  *3fid- 
land  Counties  Art  Museum. 

The  original  eastle,  built  by  the  Conqueror,  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as 
the  key  of  the  Midlands,  and  was  a  frequent  object  of  contest.  Mortimer, 
the  guilty  favourite  of  Queen  Isabella,  was  surprised  here  in  1380  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  who  gained  entrance  by  a  secret  passage  now  known  aa  'Mor- 
timer's Hole';  Owen  Glendower  was  imprisoned  within  its  walls;  and 
David  II.  of  Scotland  was  lodged  here  on  his  way  to  London.  In  1642 
Charles  I.  unfurled  his  standard  and  mustered  his  troops  at  Nottingham 
Castle,  but  in  the  following  year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament. 
It  was  then  entrusted  to  the  care  of  Col.  Hutchinson,  whose  wife  has  left 
us  in  her  well-known  memoirs  a  charming  account  of  various  episodes 
f  the  Civil  War.  During  the  Commonwealth  the  old  castte  was  demolished. 
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Tbe  modem  one  founded  in  1674  by  the  conspicuous  Royalist,  WiUiam  Ca- 
vendish, Duke  of  l^ewcastle,  was  burned  down  by  the  mob  in  1831  in  con- 
sequence of  the  then  Duke^s  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill,  and  was  after- 
wards acquired  by  the  Corporation  and  restored  as  a  public  museum.  See 
Mr.  T.  C.  Hine's  interesting  monograph. 

The  tourist  should  visit  one  of  the  large  Lac«  and  Hosiery  FactorieSy  in 
which  the  ingenuity  and  rapidity  of  the  machines  will  interest  the  most 
unprofessional  observer.  The  manufacture  of  machine-made  lace  was  be- 
gun here  upwards  of  a  century  ago  and  is  now  scarcely  second  in  im- 
portance to  the  hosiery  industry.  Among  the  largest  establishments  are 
the  hosiery-works  of  Messr*.  I  d:  R.  Morley  (6000  workpeople) ;  the  hosiery 
and  lace  factories  of  the  Nottingham  Manufacturing  Co.  \  and  the  machine- 
works  of  the  Messrs.  Blackburn.  The  largest  depot  of  lace  in  the  town  is 
that  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Adams  A  Co. 

Henry  Kirke  White  (1785-1806),  the  poet,  was  the  son  of  a  butcher  here, 
and  Col.  Hutchinson  (see  p.  4S0;  1615-64)  was  also  a  native  of  I^ottingham. 

About  8  M.  to  the  N.  W.  is  Newstead  Abbey  (reached  by  train  to  Newstead 
or  Linbp)^  the  seat  of  Lord  Byron,  who  is  buried  in  the  church  of  Hucknall 
Torkard,  3  H.  nearer  Nottingham.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  Kewstead  is 
Annesleyy  the  married  home  of  Mrs.  Musters,  the  ^Mary  Chaworth'  of 
Byron's  youthful  poems.  About  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Nottingham  is  Wollaion 
Hally  the  seat  of  Lord  Middleton,  a  6ne  Elizabethan  mansion,  said  to  have 
been  designed  by  John  of  Padua;  in  the  park  is  a  famous  double  avenue 
of  limes.  —  Excursions  may  also  be  made  from  Nottingham  to  the  Dukeri^ 
(p.  360),  Sherwood  Forest  (p.  361),  and  Southwell  (p.  430). 

56,  From  London  to  Cambridge. 

56  M.  Gkeat  Eastebm  Railwat  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  or  St. 
Pancras  in  IV4-2V2  hrs.  (fares  8«.  9d. ,  6«,  Qd. ,  is.  V/^d.).  —  Cambridge 
may  also  be  reached  by  the  G.N.R.  via  Hitchin  (same  times  and  fares), 
or  by  the  L.N.W.R.  via  Bedford. 

The  trains  starting  from  Liverpool  Street  and  St.  Pancras 
traverse  the  N.E.  suburbs  of  London  and  unite  at  (6  M.)  Totten- 
ham. Beyond(8M.)i4ngrcZJRoadthe  wooded  heights  of  Epping  Foreat 
(see  Baedeker's  Handbook  to  London)  are  visible  to  the  right  — 
13  m.  Waltham  Cross  (Four  Swans) ,  with  "Waltham  Abbey  and 
Cross  (see  Baedeker's  London).  At  (14  M.)  Ckeshunt^  famous  for  its 
rose-gardens,  is  the  house  where  Richard  Cromwell  died.  —  17  M. 
Broxhoume  is  the  junction  of  lines  to  Rye  House  and  Hertford  (see 
p.  364  and  Baedeker's  London)^  and  to  Widford  and  Buntingford. 
Charles  Lamb  used  to  frequent  "Widford  church  in  his  boyhood.  — > 
We  now  cross  the  Lea  and  enter  Essex.  —  From  (30 ^A  M.)  Bishop's 
Stortford  (Oeorge;  7000  inhab.)  a  branch  runs  to  (9  M.)  Dunmow 
(Saracen's  Head),  Braintree  (18  M.),  and  (30  M.)  Witham  (p.  442). 

l^ear  Ihinmow  are  the  ruins  of  the  Priory^  where  it  was  the  custom 
(recently  revived)  to  present  a  flitch  of  bacon  to  any  married  couple  who 
had  not  repented  of  their  marriage  during  a  year  and  a  day. 

Near  (42  M.)  Audley  End  is  the  fine  seat  of  Lord  Braybrooke 
(park  open  to  visitors). 

Abont  2  H.  to  the  N.E.  is  Saffron  Walden  (Rose  &  Crown)^  a  small 
town  (6100  inhab.),  with  a  large  Perp.  church,  a  ruined  castle,  a  museum, 
and  several  quaint  timbered  houses. 

46  M.  Oreat  Chester  ford;  63  M.  Shelf ord.  Farther  on,  the  low 
Gogmagog  Hills  are  visible  to  the  right.  The  red  buildings  on  the 
«ame  side  as  ire  enter  .the  station  are  Cayendish  College  (p.  439), 
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68  M.  Cftmbridge.  —  Hotels.  Boll  (PI.  a^  B,4),  Trampington  8i., 
R.  A  A.  it.  6<f. ;  Ukivbrsitt  Abmb,  Regent  St.  (PI.  D,  4);  Red  Liok  (PI.  c; 
C,  3),  Petty  Cnry;  *Old  Oabtle,  oppoaite  Emmsnnel  Oollege  (PI.  D,  4); 
Hoop  (PI.  d;  C,  2),  Brldg^  Hi  pPxiNCB  of  Walks  (PI.  e;  C,  3),  Sidney  St., 
with  restanrant)  Bird  Bolt  Tkmpkbanck  (PI.  f ;  0,  4),  St.  Andrew's  St.,  plain. 

Rett«nranta.  Moyt^  Benet  St.;  Ptinct  of  Walet  BcMy  see  above; 
Webb,  Varket  Passage,  Varket  St.;  KtHl.  Rtfrithmt.  Rwmu.  —  lees  at 
Thvrston's,  Market  St. 

Pkotogrspha.  R.  H.  Lord^  Karket  Place;  Stsam^  Bridge  St.;  Bilh  A 
Saund«rty  16  King's  Parade. 

Batha.  Flacky  26  St.  Andrew's  St.  —  River  Baths  at  the  University 
Sheds  (not  open  to  strangers)  and  on  Sheep's  Green. 

Post  and  Telegraph  OfAoe  (PI.  18;  L\  4),  St.  Andrew's  St. 

The  Railway  Station  (beyond  PI.  D,  6)  lies  !»/«  M.  from  the  centre  of 
the  town;  cab  is.  6<f.  (each  pers.  beyond  one,  6d.  extra). 

Tramwaya  run  from  the  Station  through  Hills  Road,  Regent  St.,  and 
St.  Andrew's  St.  to  the  Post  Of /lee  (PI.  13;  C,  4)  and  through  Lensfield 
Road  and  Trumpington  St.  to  the  Market  Place  (PI.  B,  G,  8).    Fares  id.,  2d. 

Principal  Attractions.  FitzwiUiam  Mutetm  (p.  438);  Peterhouse  (p.  483) ; 
Queens'  College  (p.  434) ;  King's  College  (p.  435),  with  its  grounds  and  chapel ; 
Clare  College  (p.  436) ;  Exterior  of  the  University  Librarf  and  Senate  House 
(p.  435);  Trimity  College  (p.  436),  and  grounds;  St.  John's  College  (p.  437), 
with  grounds:  the  Round  Church  (p.  487);  Magdalene  College  (p.  438); 
Jesus  College  (p.  438);  Oonville  and  Cains  College  (p.  486).  A  college-service 
should  be  attended  in  the  chapel  of  King's,  Trinity,  St.  John>,  or  Jesus. 
A  walk  or  a  row  along  the  ^Backs  should  on  no  account  be  omitted. 

Boata  may  be  hired  on  the  Lower  River ,  the  Upper  River  ^  or  the 
BackSy  three  reaches  of  the  Cam,  at  diiforent  levels,  separated  by  locks. 
Visitors  who  merely  wish  a  short  row  should  take  a  boat  either  at  the 
Hill  Pool  (PI.  B,  5)  or  at  Garret  Hostel  Bridge  (PI.  A,  3).  adjoining 
Trinity,  and  skirt  the  College  Backs  (see  below).  —  The  Inier^Collegiate  Boat 
Races  (comp.  p.  227;  chiefly  in  June)  are  rowed  on  the  Lower  River  (p.  438), 
and  here  also  all  the  necessary  practice  is  performed.  The  Procession  of 
the  Boats  at  Commencement  (p.  227)  takes  place  at  the  Backs.  The  pretty 
but  narrow  Upper  River  is  resigned  to  non-racing  boats. 

Cambridge,  a  town  with  about  40,000  inbab.,  situated  on  the  Cam^ 
in  a  somewhat  flat  but  not  unple,a8ing  district,  is  interesting  as  the 
scat  of  one  of  the  two  great  English  Universities.  Though  on  the 
whole  less  picturesque  than  Oxford,  especially  as  regards  general 
views,  Cambridge  contains  several  collegiate  buildings  which  are 
at  least  equal  in  interest  to  those  of  the  sister-university,  while  in 
certain  points,  such  as  the  'Backs',  i.e,  the  beautiful  lawns  and 
avenues  behind  the  colleges,  it  possesses  charms  peculiar  to  itself. 

Hiatory.  Though  its  authenticated  pre-Aoademic  epoch  is  longer,  the 
history  of  Cambridge  is  identified,  even  more  than  is  the  case  at  Oxford, 
with  the  growth  of  its  university.  It  is  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
Brildsh  Caer  Oraunth  and  the  Roman  CamborUumy  situated  on  the  N.  (left) 
bank  of  the  Cam  or  Oranta.  The  name  appears  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle  as  QraaUebryegey  and  later  as  Gantehrigge  (14-15th  cent.).  The  town 
was  ravaged  several  times  by  the  Banes,  and  William  the  Conqueror  built 
a  castle  here,  of  which  almost  nothing  now  remains  (comp.  p.  438). 

In  regard  to  the  University,  legend  has  been  no  less  daring  at  Cam- 
bridge than  at  Oxford,  ascribing  the  establishment  of  the  first  seat  of 
learning  here  to  a  Spanisn  prince  named  Oamtdbery  800  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era !  In  both  cases,  however,  ttia  first  establishment  of  teaching  bodies 
seems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  12th  cent. .  while  their  documentary 
history  begins  in  the  13th.  The  earliest  recognition  of  Cambridge  Univer- 
sity occurs  in  a  writ  of  the  second  vear  of  Henry  UI.  (1317) ;  the  first 
college  was  founded  in  1284 ;  and  in  1318  the  University  was  recognised  as  a 
(ikflffm  generale  by  Pope  John  XXII.   The  manner  of  its  early  development 
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was  similar  to  that  of  Oxford,  and  has  already  heen  indicated  at  p.  224.  Of 
the  numerons  disputes  between  the  University  and  the  Town,  the  most  serious 
was  that  of  1381,  when  the  townsmen  stormed  the  colleges  and  destroyed 
most  of  their  charters.  In  the  Ciyil  War  many  of  the  colleges  sent  their 
plate  to  the  king,  but  the  town  acquiesced  without  resistance  in  the  rule 
of  the  Commonwealth.  Cambridge  contains  17  colleges  and  2  public  hostels, 
attended  by  about  3000  students. 

Comp.  Willis  &  Clark's  'Architectural  History  of  Cambridge'  (4  quarto 
vols.;  1886),  J.  Bass  Mullinger's  admirable  *  History  of  the  University 
of  Cambridge'  (1878-84)  and  his  shorter  work  in  the  'Epochs  of  Church 
History*  series  (1888),  /.  W.  Clark's  'Cambridge'  (1890),  the  University 
Calendar  y  and  the  Cambridge  Studenfs  Handbook.  See  also  pp.  224,  225 
for  a  general  sketch  of  the  customs  and  organisation  of  the  University. 

At  the  (3  min.)  end  of  Station  Road  we  turn  to  the  right  and 
follow  the  tramway-line,  passing  the  red  Church  of  8t.  Paul^  and 
Harvey  Road,  leading  to  the  University  Cricket  Ground.  A  few 
hundred  yards  farther  on,  at  the  large  Roman  Catholic  Churchy  we 
turu  to  the  left  into  Lensfield  Road,  a  broad  thoroughfare  passing 
the  grounds  of  Downing  College  (on  the  right;  p.  439)  to  the  (V4M.) 
S.  end  of  Trumpington  Street,  Here  Is  situated  Hohions  Conduit 
(PI.  0,  6),  constructed  in  1614,  partly  at  the  cost  of  Thomas  Hobson, 
carrier  and  livery  stable-keeper,  whose  rule  of  strict  rotation  In  let- 
ting out  his  horses  gave  rise  to  the  phrase  ^Hohson's  Choice'.  His 
memory  has  been  immortalised  by  Milton. 

Following  Trumpington  St.  towards  the  N.,  we  pass  Adden- 
brooke's  Hospital  (PI.  1 ;  C,  6)  and  reach  the  *Fi1»«rilliam  Huseiim 
(PI.  C,  5;  open  daily,  10-6  in  summer  and  10-4  in  winter ;  on  Frid. 
to  visitors  accompanied  by  a  member  of  the  University  in  academic 
gown),  a  handsome  building  in  a  Grecian  style,  containing  the  im- 
portant collections  bequeathed  by  Viscount  Fitzwilliara  in  1816  and 
acquisitions  of  later  date. 

Interior.  Passing  through  the  beautiful  Emtkakcb  Hall,  and  ascending 
the  8TAIBCA8B,  we  enter  the  large  Wbst  Gallery,  containing  pictures  by 
Holbein,  DUrer,  Rembrandt  (Officer),  9««m,  Paolo  Veronese ,  Dow,  Hogarth 
and  others  (catalogues  provided).  —  To  the  right  is  the  Kokth  Dokb 
Book,  with  paintings  by  British  masters,  and  this  is  adjoined  by  the 
IToRTH  Gallsbt,  containing  works  of  less  interest.  •—  The  South  domb 
Room  contains  minor  Italian  works,  and  the  South  Gallert  works  of 
the  French.  Flemish ,  and  German  schools.  A  collection  of  26  Drawings 
by  Turner  is  also  shown.  —  In  the  Basbmbnt  Boom  are  ancient  sculptures, 
Greek  vases,  models  of  buildings,  bronaes.  Oriental  curiosities,  etc.  —  The 
fine  Librabt,  with  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  prints  in  Europe,  is 
shown  to  graduates  and  their  Mends  only,  or  to  undergraduates  with  an  order. 

The  Archaeological  Museum,  an  annexe  to  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum  be 
hind  St.  Mary  the  Less  (p.  434),  contains  upwards  of  600  casts  from  the 
antique  (open  daily,  except  Frid.,  10  to  4  or  6;  catalogue  by  Dr.  Waldstein). 

On  the  same  side,  just  beyond  the  Museum,  is  St.  Peter's 
College  (PI.  B,  C,  5),  or  Peterkouse,  the  oldest  college  in  Cambridge, 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Balsham,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  1284.  It  possesses 
two  courts,  the  first  of  which  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Chapel^ 
built  In  1632  in  an  Italian  Gothic  style.  The  only  parts  of  the  ori- 
ginal building  are  on  the  left  side  of  the  first  court  (visible  from  thQ 
W.).  The  new  Combination  Room,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  second  court, 
contains  some  beautiful  stained  glass  by  Burne  Jones  and  Morris. 
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The  most  famous  member  of  Peterhonse  is  the  poet  Oray,  who  occu- 
pied rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the  first  court.  They  are  recognisable  by 
the  iron  bars  at  the  window  (on  the  outside  wall,  facing  St.  Mary  the 
Less),  which  are  said  to  have  been  placed  there  by  Gray  to  facilitate  the 
use  of  a  rope-ladder  in  case  of  lire.  —  To  the  W. ,  reached  from  either 
court,  are  the  pleasant  College  Oroundt. 

Adjoining  Peterhouse  Is  the  Church  of  8L  Mary  the  Leas  (PI.  8), 
which  for  350  years  served  as  the  college  -  chapel.  It  is  in  the 
Due.  style  of  the  14th  cent.,  hut  has  been  spoiled  by  alterations. 

Opposite  St.  Mary's  is  Pembroke  College  (Pl.B,  G,5),  founded 
by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  in  1347,  but  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
The  Chapel  was  buUt  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1663-65;  the 
Hally  Library^  and  Masters  Lodge  are  recent  erections  by  Water- 
house  ,  the  rest  of  the  new  buildings  are  by  the  younger  Scott. 

The  room  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  formerly  the  chapel,  contains  a 
fine  ceiling.  The  cloister  leading  to  the  chapel  is  also  interesting.  The 
pretty  *  Gardens  contain  a  mulberry-tree  associated  with  the  memory  of 
Kdmund  Spenser,  who  was  a  member  of  this  college.  Ottier  eminent 
alumni  are  Ridley,  Orindal,  Andrews,  Qray  (who  removed  to  Pembroke 
from  Peterhonse),  William  Pitt,  and  Richard  Crashaw. 

To  the  left,  at  the  corner  of  Mill  Lane,  stands  the  Pitt  Press 
(PI.  B,  5),  a  large  ecclesiastical  -  looking  edifice,  containing  the 
University  Printing  Office  and  the  Registry.  It  is  nicknamed  the 
^Freshmen's  Church'.    To  the  right  is  8t.  BotolpVs  Omrch  (PI.  5). 

Following  Silyer  St.  to  the  left,  we  reach  *(lneens' College  (PL  B, 
4),  founded  in  1448  by  Queen  Margaret  of  Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  VI., 
and  completed  by  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  wife  of  Edward  IV. 

We  pass  through  the  handsome  vaulted  Oo/stMOf.  with  its  four  turrets, 
and  enter  the  Great  Court,  with  the  Hall^  Librarf^  and  *' Chapel.  On  the  wall 
of  the  latter  (adm.  6<l.).  which  has  been  judiciouly  restored,  is  a  large 
sun-dial.  The  passage  adjoining  the  Hall  leads  into  the  picturesque  CUnster 
Courty  from  which  an  old  wooden  bridge  crosses  the  Cam  to  the  '^College 
Orounde.  To  the  S.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is  the  Eraemu*  Courty  with  the 
Eraemue  Tower^  in  which  Erasmus  lodged.  On  the  K.  side  of  the  princi- 
pal court  is  the  Walnut  Tree  Court.  A  new  court  has  been  built  still 
farther  to  the  N.  Thomas  Fuller  was  a  member  of  Queens'. 

By  continuing  to  follow  Silver  St.,  crossing  the  Cam,  and  going  through 
a  lane  in  a  straight  direction,  we  reach  Bidleif  Hally  a  modern  theological 
seminary.  Farther  on,  beyond  Corpus  Cricket  Ground,  is  Belwyn  College, 
founded  in  1882,  and  intended,  like  Keble  College  (p.  232),  to  provide  an 
economical  university  training  for  members  of  the  Church  of  England.  — 
To  the  S.  of  Selwyn  is  Newnham  College,  one  of  the  two  women's  col- 
leges at  Cambridge,  established  in  1876.    It  accommodates  1(X)  students. 

Leaving  Queens'  by  the  main  gateway  and  turning  to  the  left, 
we  reach  8t.  Catharine's  College  (PI.  B,  4),  founded  in  1476.  Arch- 
bishop Sandys  was  Master  of  St.  Catharine's.  —  Passing  through 
this  college,  we  again  reach  Trumpington  St.,  opposite  — 

Corpus  Christi  CoUege  (PL  B,  4),  established  in  1362  by  the 
amalgamation  of  the  ^Gilda  Corporis  ()hristr  and  the  'Gilda  Beatse 
Marias  Virginis'.  The  W.  front  and  the  first  court  are  modem,  hut 
the  picturesque  Old  Court  (entered  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  first 
court)  belongs  to  the  original  building.  The  Library  (to  the  right 
on  entering)  contains  a  very  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  bequeathed 
''  Archbishop  Parker,  and  the  Buttery  possesses  some  fine  old  plate. 
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Archbisliops  Tenison  and  Parker,  Marlowe,  Fletcher,  Richard  Boyle, 
and  Samuel  Wesley  are  among  the  names  on  the  college- hooks. 

Behind  Corpus,  between  Downing  St.  and  Free  School  Lane,  are  the 
Science  Schools  and  Museums  (see  p.  439). 

In  Benet  Street,  to  the  N.  of  Corpus,  Is  8t.  Benedict's  Church 
(PI.  4),  generally  called  8t.  Benet's,  the  tower  of  which  is  one  of 
the  best  specimens  of  pre-Nonnan  architecture  in  England.  In  the 
interior  the  arch  opening  into  the  tower  is  noticeable ;  the  rest  of 
the  building  has  been  modernized  (key  at  3  King's  Parade). 

The  continuation  of  Trumpington  St.  is  named  the  iSTin/s  Parade^ 
and  here,  in  an  open  and  central  position,  is  ^King's  College  (PI.  B, 
4),  founded  in  1440  by  Henry  VI.,  and  finished  by  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.  The  Chreat  Court  is  separated  from  the  street  by  a 
modern  open-work  stone  screen.  On  the  W.  side  are  the  Library 
and  the  Proyost's  Lodge,  from  which  a  fine  lawn  slopes  to  the  river. 

On  the  TS.  side  of  the  principal  court  is  the  **  Ohapel ,  the  glory  of 
King's  College  and  of  Cambridge,  bnilt  in  1446-1616,  and  one  of  the  finest 
Perp.  interiors  in  England  (p.  Uii;  open,  free,  11-1  and  S-6).  It  is  290  ft. 
long  and  85  ft.  wide.  The  beautiful  ^Stained  Glass  Windows  date  from  the 
16th  cent.,  except  that  at  the  W.  end,  which  is  a  modern  imitation  of  the 
others.  The  fan-raulted  Ceiling^  the  carved  Stalls^  and  the  Orffon  Screen 
all  demand  notice.  The  altar-piece  is  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  Tudor  portcullis  and  rose  are  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  Cambridge,  freely  used  in  the  decoration.  Visitors  may  ascend  to  the 
roof,  which  commands  an  extensive  view,  reaching  on  the  N.E. ,  to  Ely 
Cathedral  (p.  440);  but  they  are  not  now  admitted  to  the  space  between 
the  stone  vaulting  and  the  upper  roof  of  wood. 

The  other  buildings  of  the  college  were  built  in  the  18-19th  cent,  and 
have  no  particular  architectural  merit.  The  Fountain  was  erected  in  18T7. 
The  bridge  over  the  Cam  affordB  a  fine  view.  —  Among  the  chief  mem- 
bers of  King's  were  Archbp.  Sumner,  Bp.  Pearson,  Sir  Richard  Temple, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Horace  Walpole,  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe. 

Visitors  who  do  not  intend  to  walk  all  along  the  Backs  (p.  432)  may 
obtain  a  view  of  them,  at  perhaps  their  prettiest  point,  by  crossing  King'^s 
College  bridge  and  entering  Clare  (see  p.  436)  from  behind. 

The  Pythagoras  School  (origin  of  name  unknown),  adjoining  the  Backs, 
near  St.  John's  College,  is  an  interesting  late-Norman  house  (p.  xli). 

A  little  farther  on,  to  the  left  and  standing  back  from  the 
street,  Is  the  Schools  Quadrangle,  now  nearly  absorbed  by  the  Uni- 
versity Library  (PI.  17;  B,  3;  open  10-4,  on  Sat.  9-1,  to  visitors 
accompanied  by  a  graduate). 

The  original  buildings  of  this  Quadrangle  were  finished  in  the  15th 
century.  Considerable  additions  were  made  about  1715,  and  the  present 
facade  was  added  in  1754-8.  Other  additions  and  alterations  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  present  cent.-,  and  most  of  the  rooms  formerly 
used  as  Examination  Schools  have  been  gradually  absorbed  by  the  Library. 

The  Library y  which  is  surpassed  in  size  in  England  by  the  British 
Museum  and  Bodleian  alone,  contains  450,000  vols,  and  8000  HS3.  Among 
the  latter,  many  of  which  are  of  immense  value,  are  the  Beza  MS.  of  the 
l^ew  Testament  (6th  cent.;  presented  by  Theodore  de  Beza  in  1581),  a 
copy  on  vellum  of  WyclifiFe's  Bible,  and  a  Persian  MS.  of  1388.  There 
are  also  numerous  incunabula  and  a  folio  of  sketches  by  Rembrandt.  — 
The  Public  Schools  form  part  of  the  same  block  of  buildings. 

The  Library  is  adjoined  by  the  Senate  House  (PI.  14),  bnilt  by 
Gibbs  in  the  C3orlnthian  style  in  1730.  The  interior  contains  sta- 
tues of  Pitt,  by  NolUkens ,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  by  Rysbrack^  etc. 

28* 
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The  gradaation  ceremonials  and  other  great  public  functions  of  the 
UniYsrslty  are  held  here.  —  Opposite  the  Library  is  8t.  Mary's  the 
Great  (PI.  7),  the  University  Church,  a  Perp.  edifice  of  1478-1619 
(university  service  at  2  p.m.  on  Sun.). 

We  now  go  down  Senate  House  Passage  to  Trinity  Hall  (PI.  B,  3), 
founded  in  1350,  and  principally  frequented  by  students  of  law. 

The  Oarden  Court  is  picturesque,  and  the  small  Fellows'  Garden  is  also 
pretty.  The  book-cases  in  the  Libra/ry  still  retain  the  iron  bars  to  which 
the  books  used  to  be  chained.  Among  the  alumni  of  Trinity  Hall  are 
Uullinshed,  Lord  Howard  of  Effmgham,  Bishop  Gardiner,,  Lord  Chester- 
Held,  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  and  John  Sterling. 

To  the  S.  of  Trinity  Hall  lies  Clare  College  (PI.  B,  3),  the  sec- 
ond oldest  in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1326 ;  the  present  buildings, 
which  enclose  a  large  coart  on  the  bank  of  the  Cam,  aie  of  later  date. 

At  the  back  is  a  bridge  leading  across  the  Cam  (view)  to  the  beau- 
tiful 'Felkms"  Garden  and  a  fine  avenue  of  limes.  Archbishop  Tillotson 
and  Cudworth  are,  perhaps,  the  two  most  eminent  names  associated  with  Clare. 

Opposite  Clare  is  the  handsome  new  W.  facade  of  the  Schools 
Quadrangle  (comp.  p.  435) ,  incorporating  and  completing  the  old 
King's  College  Gateway.  To  the  left  of  the  gateway  is  the  Oeo- 
logiccU,  Museum  (open  10-4),  containing  a  very  extensive  collection 
of  fossils  (Plesiosaurus ,  a  skeleton  of  the  Irish  elk,  etc.). 

We  now  return  to  Senate  House  Passage  and  pass  through  the 
picturesque  Oate  of  Honour  into  Oonville  and  Cains  College 
(PI.  B,  3),  shortly  styled  Cains  ('Keys'),  founded  in  1348  by 
Edmund  de  Gonville,  and  refounded  in  1658  by  the  erudite  Dr. 
Cains,  body-physician  to  Queen  Mary.  The  principal  entrance 
(modem)  is  at  the  comer  of  Senate  House  Passage  and  King's  Parade. 

The  Caius  Court,  which  we  enter  by  the  Gate  of  Honour,  communi- 
cates with  the  first  or  main  court  by  the  Gate  of  Virtue,  and  is  the  work 
of  Dr.  Caius.  The  inner  or  Gonville  Court,  to  the  right,  was  refaced  last 
century.  Among  former  students  of  Caius  are  Harvey  (discoverer  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood),  Jeremy  Taylor,  Judge  Jeffreys,  and  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Thurlow.    This  college  is  affected  by  medical  students. 

In  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  Caius  College,  stands  5i.  MichaeVs  Church 
(PI.  9 ;  B,  3),  a  Dec.  building  restored  by  Scott.  — •  To  the  left, 
beyond  Caius,  is  the  beautiful  Kings  Gateway  of  *Trinity College 
(PI.  B,  3),  the  largest  college  in  England,  formed  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1546  by  the  amalgamation  of  several  earlier  foundations. 

The  lower  part  of  the  King's  Gateway  dates  from  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward IV.,  and  the  upper  from  that  of  Henry  VHI.,  with  a  statue  of  whom  it 
is  adorned.  On  the  inner  face  are  ligures  of  James  I.,  Queen  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and  Charles  I.  The  *'Qreai  Court,  which  is  not  quite  rectangular,  is 
325-^  ft.  long  and  255-285  ft.  wide.  On  the  K.  side  is  the  Ghapel  (open 
11-12  and  2-8),  built  in  the  Tudor  period ;  it  contains  good  carved  wood- 
work and  numerous  statues  and  busts,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  '^Sir 
Isaac  Newton  by  Boubiliac.  The  windows  are  modem.  To  the  W,  of 
the  chapel  is  King  EdwarSe  Tower,  with  a  statue  of  Edward  HI.  The 
passage  below  this  tower  leads  to  the  smaller  Fellows^  Oarden.  On  the 
W.  side  of  the  court  is  the  Ball,  a  handsome  room,  containing  portraits 
of  Newton,  Bacon,  Dryden,  and  other  eminent  alumni,  and  a  fine  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (aged  six)  by  Reynolds.  To  the  8.  of  the  Hall 
are  the  two  Combination  Rooms,  corresponding  to  the  Common  Rooms  at 
Oxford,  and  below  these  is  the  huge  Kitchen,  in  which  dinner  is  cooked 
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daily  for  700  persona.  —  The  passage  between  the  hall  and  the  kitchen 
leads  into  the  Cloister  or  Neville's  Courts  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
covered  arcades.  On  the  W.  side  is  the  ^Library,  built  by  Wren  in  1676 
(open  2-3)  and  containing  80,000  books  and  2000  HSS.  The  interior  is 
admirably  fitted  up,  and  the  oaken  book-cases  are  adorned  with  carvings 
by  Gibbons.  At  the  8.  end  is  a  fine  *  Statue  of  Lord  Byron  by  Thor- 
valdsen,  and  round  the  rooms  are  busts  of  other  famous  members  of  the 
college.  The  HSS.  of  several  of  Milton's  poems  are  exhibited  in  a  glass- 
case.  The  Vestibule  (entr.  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  court)  contains  Ro- 
man antiquities  found  in  England.  —  To  the  3.  of  the  Cloister  Court  is 
the  Ne%D  or  King^s  Court.,  the  W.  gateway  of  which  leads  to  a  bridge  over 
the  Cam  (*'View  of  the  Backs  and  of  St.  John's)  and  to  a  stately  *  Avenue 
of  Limes.  —  On  the  other  side  of  Trinity  St. ,  opposite  the  Entrance 
Gateway,  are  two  other  small  courts  belonging  to  Trinity,  built  by  Dr.  Whetio- 
ell  (d.  1862)  and  known  as  the  Master's  Courts. 

Bentley  and  Whewell  were  Masters  of  Trinity,  and  the  long  list  of  its 
famous  members  includes  the  names  of  Newton,  Bacon,  Person,  Pearson, 
Dryden,  Cowley,  Herbert,  Macaulay,  Byron,  Thackeray,  and  Tennyson. 
The  first-floor  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the  King's  Gateway  were  Newton's, 
and  those  below  were  Thackeray's.  The  ground-floor  rooms  next  the  chapel 
were  occupied  by  Macaulay,  and  Byron  had  rooms  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Cloister  Court  (first  floor,  central  staircase).  Tennyson  lived  out  of  college. 

To  the  N.  Trinity  is  adjoined  by  *St.  John's  College  fPl.  B,  2),  the 
second  in  size  of  the  Cambridge  colleges,  founded  in  1611  by  Lady 
Margaret  Beaufort ,  mother  of  Henry  "VII.  It,  however,  represents 
a  foundation  even  earlier  than  that  of  Peterhouse,  haying  succeeded 
St.  John's  Hospital,  established  on  this  site  in  the  12th  century. 

St.  John's  consists  of  four  courts.  We  enter  the  First  Court  by  a 
handsome  Qaitway^  with  a  statue  of  St.  John.  On  the  K.  la  the  '''Chapel^ 
a  modem  Dec.  building  by  Scott  (12-1  and  2-3).  The  interior  is  elaborately 
adorned  with  carving  and  coloured  marbles,  and  contains  several  monu- 
ments removed  from  the  old  chapel.  The  *'ffall^  on  the  W.  side  of  this 
court,  is  a  long  oak-panelled  room,  with  a  fine  roof  and  numerous  por- 
traits, including  Wordsworth  and  Prof.  Palmer  (in  Arabic  costume;  comp. 
p.  20).  —  The  *8EcoyD  Court  (1505-1620),  the  brick  of  which  has  assumed 
a  beautiful  plum-red  hue,  has  been  pronounced  by  Mr.  Buskin  the  most 
perfect  in  the  University.  The  long  Combination  Room  is  on  the  N.  side, 
where  also  is  a  doorway  leading  to  the  gardens  of  the  Master'' s  Lodge. 
The  passage  at  the  N.W.  angle  of  this  court  leads  to  the  Chapel  Court. 
—  The  Library  (12-3),  which  is  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Third  Court,  con- 
tains over  35,(XX)  printed  books  (many  incunabula)  and  4(X)  MSS;  among 
its  treasures  are  a  vellum  copy  of  Coverdale's  Bible  and  an  Irish  Psalter. 
From  the  W.  side  of  this  court  a  covered  bridge  (Bridge  of  Sighs)  leads 
across  tJie  river  to  the  Nbw  Court  ,  which  is  of  stone.  *-  From  either 
the  third  or  the  fourth  court  we  may  enter  the  well-kept  *  College  Grounds. 
The  Fellows''  Garden  is  planted  with  trees  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral.  — 
The  roll  of  fame  at  St.  John^s,  almost  as  long  as  that  of  Trinity,  comprises 
the  names  of  Boger  Aflcham,  Lord  Burleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  Abp.  Sandys,  Gil- 
bert, Stillingtleet,  Herrick,  Lord  StraflFord,  Lord  Falkland,  Matthew  Prior, 
Bentley,  Erasmus  Darwin,  Kirke  White,  Henry  Martyn,  Rowland  Hill, 
Home  Tooke,  Wordsworth,  William  Wilberforce,  and  Lord  Palmerston. 

The  red  building  opposite  St.  John's,  in  English  Gothic  style, 
contains  the  new  Divinity  and  Literary  Schools,  opened  in  1879. 
Adjacent  is  All  Saints  Memorial  Cross,  marking  the  site  of  Old  All 
Saints  Church,  in  the  graveyard  of  which  Kirke  White  was  buried. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  soon  reach  Bridge  St.  and  the  *Bound 
Church  (St,  Sepulchre's-,  PI.  10),  an  early -Norman  building  of 
1101 ,  the  oldest  of  the  four  extant  round  churches  of  England 
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(comp.  pp.  262,  442 ;  keys  at  68  Park  St.).  -—  Behind  the  Round 
Church  is  the  Union  (see  p.  226),  containing  a  fine  dehating-hall, 
reading,  writing,  and  smoking  rooms,  and  a  library  of  20,000  vols. 

Following  Bridge  St.  towards  the  left,  we  pass  8L  Clement's 
Church  (PI.  6;  B,  2)  and  cross  a  bridge  affording  a  view  of 
8i  John's  College.  To  the  right,  beyond  the  bridge,  is  Magdalene 
College  (PI.  B,  1,  2;  pron.  Maudlin),  founded  in  1642  on  the  site 
of  a  Benedictine  hostel  or  school  for  monks. 

Tbe  chief  interest  of  this  college  is  the  ^Pepyvian  Building  in  the 
Second  Court.  It  contains  the  valuable  library  bequeathed  by  Samuel  Pepys, 
including  the  cypher  MS.  of  his  famous  ^Diary\  the  key  to  which  was 
discovered  by  Lord  Qrenville  in  18C26  (visitors  not  admitted  unless  accom- 
panied by  a  fellow).  Many  of  the  other  KSS.  and  early  printed  works  are 
also  of  great  interest.  —  Among  the  most  distinguished  members  of  Hagda> 
lene  are  Archbishops  Grindal,  Ussher,  and  Cranmer,  and  Samuel  Pepys. 

Beyond  Magdalene  are  the  churches  of  St.  Giles  (PI.  B,  1)  and  St.  Peter 
(PI.  A,  1).  A  little  farther  on  are  the  County  Court  (PI.  12;  A,  1)  and 
County  Oaoly  adjoining  the  Gaatle  Mound*  a  singular  artificial  elevation, 
on  which  stood  the  keep,  the  only  relic  of  the  castle  founded  by  William 
the  Conqueror.  —  About  *lt  M.  to  the  W.  is  the  Univereity  Observatory. 

We  may  now  return  by  Bridge  St.,  passing  St.  Sepulchre's, 
and  turning  to  the  left  into  Jesus  Lane,  which  leads  to  *Je8iu  Col- 
lege (PI.  D,  2) ,  founded  in  1497  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
nunnery.  [Or  we  may  follow  Chesterton  Lane,  to  the  right,  beyond 
\  Magdalene,  cross  the  Cam,  not  far  from  the  University  Boat  Houses 
(p.  432),  and  take  the  footpath  across  Jesus  Oreen  to  the  grounds 
of  Jesus  College,  which  in  this  case  we  enter  from  the  back.] 

This  picturesque  and  extensive  college  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
its  own  *Orounds.  The  most  interesting  of  its  buildings  is  the  *  Chapel 
(open  11-12  and  3-4),  on  the  S.  side  of  the  second  or  Cloister  Court,  which 
was  originally  the  church  of  the  nunnery,  though  now  shorn  of  two-thirds 
of  its  nave.  The  transepts  contain  some  late-lforman  work ;  the  rest  of 
the  building  is  E.E.,  with  Perp.  additions.  The  stained-glass  windows 
in  the  transepts  are  by  Morris  and  Burne  Jones.  Among  eminent  alumni 
are  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  Cranmer,  Sterne,  and  Coleridge. 

By  turning  to  the  left  on  leaving  Jesus  College  we  soon  reach  Md- 
sttmmer  Common,  to  the  K.  of  which,  on  the  Cam,  are  the  University  Boat^ 
Houses.  —  About  »/4  M.  to  the  E.,  on  the  road  to  Newmarket,  are  the  ruins 
of  Barnwell  Abbey,  dating  from  the  E.E.  period. 

From  Jesus  College,  opposite  which  is  the  modern  church  of 
All  Saints,  we  retrace  our  steps  to  the  end  of  Jesus  Lane  and  turn 
to  the  left  Sidney  Sussex  College  (PI.  C,  3),  which  we  thus  reach, 
was  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Sussex,  daughter  of  Sir  William 
Sidney,  in  1596,  on  the  site  of  a  suppressed  Franciscan  monastery. 

The  Library  contains  a  bust  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  was  a  student 
here*,  and  there  is  an  excellent  contemporary  portrait  of  him,  in  crayon, 
in  the  Master'' s  Lodge.  The  pleasant  Gardens  are  reached  from  the  N.W^. 
corner  of  the  left  court.    Thomas  Fuller  was  also  a  student  at  this  college. 

Sidney  St.  ends  at  Market  Street  (PI.  C,  3)  and  Holy  Trinity 
Church  (PI.  11),  with  its  lofty  Dec.  spire.  Farther  on,  Hobson 
Street,  named  after  the  carrier  (p.  433),  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the 
right  is  8t,  Andrew's  Church  (PL  3;  C,  3),  opposite  the  entrance  to 
Christ's  College  (PI.  C,  3),  founded  in  1506  by  Margaret,  Countess 
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of  Richmond  rp.43T),  mother  of  Henry  VIL,  but  completely  moder- 
nized in  the  i8th  century.   The  Tudor  arms  are  above  the  gateway. 

The  buildings  of  this  college  are  tininteresiing,  but  the  *Oardent  are 
among  the  prettiest  in  Cambridge.  They  contain  a  mulberry-tree  said  to 
have  been  planted  by  Milton  in  1832.  Ihe  poet's  rooms  were  on  the  left 
(N.)  side  of  the  main  court,  on  the  first  floor  of  the  staircase  next  the 
entrance  to  the  chapel.  The  college  possesses  some  very  fine  old  plate. 
Besides  Hilton,  it  has  on  its  books  the  names  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Leiand 
(the  antiquary),  Hugh  Latimer,  Gudworth,  Francis  Quarles,  Paley,  and 
Charles  Darwin.    Portraits  of  several  of  these  hang  in  the  Hall. 

Farther  on  In  the  same  street,  also  to  the  left,  is  Exmnanuel 
College  (PI.  D,  4),  founded  by  Sir  Walter  Mildmay  in  1684,  and 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  Puritanical  principles.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  original  buildings  remain. 

The  Chapel^  entered  from  the  cloister  opposite  the  entrance,  was  built 
by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  1678-8BB,  and  contains  a  fine  altar-piece  by 
Amieoni.  Above  the  cloister  is  a  Picture  Oallery^  containing  some  good 
portraits.  The  Librarp  possesses  a  few  rare  MSS.,  and  the  college  also 
boasts  of  a  silver  goblet,  the  ^Founder's  Cup\  ascribed  to  Benvenuto  Cellini. 
The  Gardens  contain  a  large  pond.  Bishop  Hall,  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
John  Harvard  (founder  of  Harvard  College),  Cudworth,  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  also  several  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  students  of  Emmanuel. 

Emmanuel  faces  the  end  of  Downing  St.,  in  which,  to  the  right, 
is  the  group  of  buildings  belonging  to  the  scientiflc  and  medical 
department  of  theUniyersity,  generally  known  as  the  New  Husenms 
(PI.  16;  G,  4),  and  comprising  laboratories,  lecture  -  rooms,  and 
collections  of  yarious  kinds.  Among  the  most  prominent  members 
of  the  group  are  the  admirably  equipped  Cavendish  Ldhoratory^ 
abutting  on  Free  School  Lane,  behind  St.  Benet's  Church,  and 
the  new  Chemical  Laboratory,  in  Pembroke  St.  (PI.  0,  4).  —  The 
iron  gate  in  Downing  Street,  opposite  the  Anatomical  Museum 
(PI.  2;  0,  4),  opens  on  a  pleasant  shady  avenue,  leading  to  (Vi^.) 
Bowning  College  (PI.  D,  6) ,  which  was  founded  by  Sir  George 
Downing  in  1800  and  consists  of  a  group  of  uninteresting  modern 
buildings  in  a  fine  park.  From  Downing  College  we  may  now  return 
through  Fitzwilliam  St,  (PI.  C,  6)  to  Trumpington  St.  (p.  433). 

In  Hills  Road,  beyond  the  Railway  Bridge  (beyond  PI.  D,  6), 
is  Cavendish  College,  founded  in  1873  to  afford  a  university  edu- 
cation at  an  earlier  age  and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  at  the  ordinary 
colleges.    It  ranks  in  the  University  as  a  public  hostel. 

On  the  Huntingdon  Road  (beyond  PI.  A,  1),  2  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
centre  of  the  town,  is  Oirton  College,  established  in  1869  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Women  who  have  fulfilled  the  requisite  conditions 
as  to  residence  (at  Kewnham  or  Oirton),  etc.,  incumbent  upon  members  of 
the  University  are  now  admitted  to  the  Previous  Examination  and  the  Tri- 
poses, but  not  to  the  examinations  for  the  ordinary  degree  (eomp.  p.  225). 

On  the  Trumpington  Boad,  to  the  8.,  are  the  Botanic  Oardene. 

The  immediate  environs  of  Cambridge  have  little  claim  on  the  tra- 
veller's attention,  but  no  one  should  omit  a  visit  to  Elp  (p.  140),  which  is 
reached  by  railway  in  i/a-Va  br.  —  About  2V2  M.  to  the  8.W.  of  Cambridge 
lies  the  village  of  Cfrantchesier,  which  is  believed  by  some  authorities  to 
be  the  real  representative  of  Orantabrycge  (p.  432).  On  the  river  here  is 
*Byron's  PooP,  40  ft.  deep.  Madingley  and  Cherry  HinUn  are  other  favourite 
points  for  the  'constitutionals'  of  university  men. 

From  Cambridge  to  Huntinffdon^  see  p.  863. 
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57.  From  Cambridge  to  Ely  and  Hnnttantoii. 

Orbat  Eabtkrn  Railway  to  (W/t  K.)  Eljf  in  9l>-28  min.  (2<.  9d.,  2t.  id.. 
U.  dd.)',  to  (06  V.)  JfftmSamtan  in  3-2i/i  hra.  (10$.  Qd.,  S$.,  it.Si/td.), 

Cambridge^  see  R.  66.  Ad  we  leare  the  town  we  have  a  view,  to 
tbe  left,  of  the  Cam,  alive  In  term-time  with  the  College  Klghts.  The 
line  traverses  the  unattractive  Ftn  JDUtricL  —  6^/^  M.  Waterbeaek. 

1472  ^*  BI7  Cl^mb,  well  spoken  of;  Bell;  Angel,  at  the  station; 
Rail,  RtfrtshmU  SodihsJ^  a  small  city  with  8200  inhah.,  is  situated 
on  a  slight  eminence  rising  ahove  the  fens  and  formerly  surrounded 
by  water.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  taken  from  the  eels  in  tiie  river.  The 
only  attraction  is  the  cathedral,  which  is  V2  M.  from  the  station. 

The  Isle  of  Kly  is  memorable  as  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Sazons, 
who  maintained  themselves  here,  under  the  leadership  of  Hereward,  the  *Laat 
of  the  Kngli8h\  from  1066  to  lOTi. 

As  wo  approach  the  cathedral  we  pass  the  Oreat  Gateway  of  the 
old  monastery,  now  used  by  the  King's  School. 

The  ^'Cathedral  of  Sly,  'one  of  the  very  largest  and  most  im- 
posing, one  of  the  most  individual,  and  distinctly  the  most  varied, 
in  England'  (Mrs,  Van  RensBelaer),  occupies  the  site  of  an  abbey- 
founded  here  by  St  Etheldreda  in  673.  The  chief  internal  di- 
mensions are :  length  620  ft.,  breadth  77  ft.,  length  of  transepts 
I78V2  ft.,  hfelght  of  nave  62  ft.,  height  of  choir  70  ft  The  doors 
are  open  9-1  and  2-6  (2-4  in  winter);  adm.  to  the  choir  6d.,  to  the 
W.  tower  6(i.   Daily  services  at  8.30  and  10  a.m.  and  4  p.m. 

The  existing  bnilding  was  begun  in  1063  by  the  first  Norman  abbot ; 
and  the  £.  half  at  least  was  complete  in  ita  original  form  when  the 
see  of  Ely  was  created  in  1100.  The  W.  part  of  the  nave,  including  the 
W.  Tower,  was  finished  about  1180,  and  the  Galilee,  or  W.  Porch,  was 
added  before  1215.  Bishop  Northwold  (1329-54)  pulled  down  the  E.  end 
of  the  church  and  added  the  present  Presbytery.  The  Central  Tower, 
which  belonged  to  the  original  church,  f^l  in  ^322,  and  advantaeewas 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  construct  the  beautiful  Dec.  Octagon  (1322-8). 
The  Lady  Chapel  dates  from  1321-40,  and  the  Perp.  Chantries  adjoining 
the  retro-choir  were  added  between  1486  and  1550.  A  new  spire  was 
'  erected  on  the  W.  tower  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent.,  the  weight  of  which 
may  have  caused  the  collapse  of  the  N.W.  transept,  though  some  auUiorities 
think  the  latter  was  never  finished.  The  whole  building  has  been  restored 
since  1847  under  the  superintendence  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott. 

Exterior.  The  most  striking  feature  is  the  castellated  W.  Tower^  which 
is  unlike  any  other  cathedral-tower  in  England,  and  to  some  extent  sug- 
gests military  rather  than  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  greater  part  of 
it  is  Transition  Norman  (1174-89),  but  the  octagonal  top  and  turrets  were 
added  in  the  Decorated  period.  The  want  of  its  N.  wing  destroys  the 
symmetry  of  the  W.  front  (comp.  above).  The  effect  of  the  Central  Oc 
tagon  (see  p.  xlix)  is  good  from  all  points  of  view.  The  E.  End  is  fine  B.E. 

Interior.  We  enter  by  the  B.E.  *GalUte,  or  W.  Porch,  and  find  our- 
selves below  the  W.  Towtr.  To  the  right  is  the  S.W.  Tbanskpt  (Transition 
Norman),  the  Baptistery,  with  the  apsidal  chapel  of  St,  Catharine,  opening 
from  its  E.  aisle.    The  N.W.  Transept  is  wanting  (see  above). 

The  *Navb  (208  ft.  long)  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  late-Norman  style. 
The  roof,  originally  flat,  was  raised  to  the  present  angle  on  the  eon- 
struction  of  the  Octagon,  and  has  been  painted  by  Vr.  L^Estrange  and  Mr. 
Gambler  Parry  (comp.  p.  172).  In  the  8.  aisle,  near  the  Prior^t  Dowrway, 
is  a  aaxfin  Orot*^  in  memory  of  Ovinus,  Etheldreda's  steward.  The  S.  Jk>or* 
teap,  at  the  E.  end  of  this  aisle,  was  originally  the  monks^  entrance  from 
the  cloisters.    The  stained  glass  is  modem. 
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The  nave  ends  at  tiie  *'^Ogtagon,  a  unique  and  very  beautiful  fea> 
tare  of  Ely  Cathedral.  It  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Alan  de  WaUtngham 
(1322-28),  who  seems  to  have  heen  the  first  to  conceive  the  possibility 
of  such  a  noble  substitute  as  this  for  the  usual  narrow  and  lofty  opening 
of  a  central  tower.  The  lantern  above  is  a  clever  piece  of  timber-work, 
142  ft.  above  the  flooring.  The  polychrome  decoration  is  by  tfr.  Oambier 
Parry,  and  the  stained-glass  windows  are  also  modem.  The  roof  forms 
^the  only  Gothic  dome  in  existenoe\  —  The  Qbeat  Tbassspts,  to  the  N. 
and  S.  of  the  Octagon,  contain  the  only  remains  of  the  earliest  Norman 
church  (see  p.  440),  mainly  on  the  ground-floor.  The  £.  aisle  of  the  S. 
arm  is  occupied  by  the  Chapter  Library. 

The  *Choib  is  separated  from  the  Octagon  by  a  modem  oaken  screen. 
The  £.  half  of  the  choir  is  the  older,  dating  from  1268  (£.E.),  while  the 
three  elaborate  W.  bays  are  a  century  later  (Dec).  The  upper  row  of 
stalls  dates  from  the  14th  cent.,  but  the  carved  panels  and  the  lower 
stalls  are  modem,  as  are  also  the  reredos,  altar,  and  stained  glass.  There 
is  no  Episcopal  Throne,  the  bishop  occupying  the  stall  usually  assigned 
to  the  dean.  Among  the  most  interesting  monuments  are  those  of  Bishops 
de  Luda  (1290-98),  Bamet  (1366-78),  ITorthwold  (122W54),  Redman  (1501-6), 
and  Hotham  (Idl&^T)-  ^i  the  E.  end  of  the  N.  aisle  is  the  Chantry  of 
Bishop  AUock  (1486-1600),  founder  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge  (p.  488); 
and  at  the  E.  end  of  the  8.  aisle  is  that  of  Bishop  West  (1516-34).  In  the 
8.  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Professor  JSeltcyn  (d.  1878)  and  in  the  retro- 
choir  that  of  Card,  de  Luxembowg  (148143).  On  the  floor  of  the  8.  aisle 
is  a  curious  piece  of  ancient  (early-Norman?)  sculpture. 

From  the  N.Ej  angle  of  the  N.  Transept  we  enter  the  Lady  Chapel, 
an  elaborate  specimen  of  the  Dec.  style  (132149),  now  used  as  the  parish- 
church  of  Holy  Trinity.  —  Extensive  view  from  the  top  of  the  W.  Tower, 
—  The  remains  of  the  Cloisters  ,  to  the  8.  of  the  nave,  are  scanty. 

The  remains  of  the  Monastic  Buildinqs,  now  in  great  part  occupied 
as  private  dwellings,  include  the  Q'uesten  Mall  (now  the  Deanery),  the 
Friw's  Lodge  (with  a  Norman  crypt).  Prior  CravodeiCs  Chapel,  and  part  of 
the  late-Norman  Infirmary.  The  Bishop^s  Palace,  to  the  W.  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, dates  from  the  15-16th  centuries. 

The  cathedral-precincts  are  adjoined  by  a  pleasant,  well-wooded  Park. 

Fbom  Ely  to  Thetford  and  Norwich,  64  M.,  railway  in  I8/4  hr.  (fares 
8«.  8d.,  ts.  8<i.,  is.  i^/id.).  Beyond  (16  H.)  Brandon,  which  gives  name 
to  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  the  line  traverses  heath  and  plan- 
tations of  fir.  —  23  M.  Thetford  (Bell),  an  ancient  town  with  4000  inhab., 
was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  kings  and  bishops  of  E.  Anglia.  The  Castle 
Hill,  a  huge  artificial  mound,  100  ft.  high  and  1000  ft.  round,  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Roman  or  British  fortification.  There  are  also  scanty  ruins  of  a 
Priory.  Thomas  Paine,  author  of  'The  Age  of  Reason",  was  bora  at  Thet- 
ford in  1737.  —  From  (27V2  M.)  Roudham  a  line  runs  N.  to  Swaffham  (with 
a  picturesque  ruined  priory),  passing  Watton,  near  which  is  Wayland  Wood, 
said  to  be  the  scene  of  the  'Babes  in  the  Wood'.  —  88  H.  Attleborough 
(Royal)  has  an  interesting  church.  —  At  (43V2  H.)  Wymondham  (King's 
Head)  is  one  of  the  finest  churches  in  Norfolk,  belonging  to  an  old  Priory. 
A  line  runs  hence  to  Dereham  (King's  Arms),  the  fine  church  of  which 
contains  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Gowper  (d.  18()0).  From  Dereham  lines  run 
to  Fakenham  (p.  447)  and  Swaffham  (see  above).  —  54  M.  Nortrich,  see  p.  444^ 

Branch-lines  also  run  from  Ely  to  JfeumutrJtet  (p.  449)  and  to  March 
(for  Wisbech,  Spalding,  Lincoln,  Doncaster,  Peterborough,  etc.). 

As  the  traia  leaves  Ely  we  see  the  cathedral  to  the  left.  —  41  M. 
Lynn  or  King^B  Lynn  (OlObef  Crown;  Cozen* 8  Temperance),  an  an- 
cient town  with  18,500  inhab.,  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ouse, 
and  is  connected  with  the  sea  by  a  waterway  called  the  King's  CuU 
Among  the  chief  points  of  interest  are  8t,  Margaret's  Church  (1091- 
1119;  partly  restored),  containing  two  of  the  largest  and  finest 
brasses  in  England*,  the  Bed  Mount  Cftapei  (Perp.) ,  supposed  to 
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bsTe  been  a  wayside  cbapel  for  pilgrimB  to  Walsingbam;  tbo 
Ellzabetban  OuUdhall;  and  the  Grey  friars'  Tower. 

From  Lynn  branch-lines  run  W.  to  Bpalding  (p.  429)  and  E.  to  Bwaff- 
ham  and  Dtrtham  (aee  p.  Ul).  The  former  pMMS  (6>/2  U.)  TerringUm  and 
(KVs  M.)  WalpoU  8t.  P9UrUy  both  with  fine  Perp.  churehes.  —  From  Lynn 
to  Fakenham  and  Norwich^  see  p.  447. 

44  M.  North  Wootton  is  the  station  for  (I3/4  M.)  ^CastU  Rising, 
an  important  mcdlajYal  fortress,  with  a  Norman  keep,  snrronndcd 
by  earthworks  of  Roman  or  British  origin.  The  interesting  Church 
dates  from  the  12th  cent  (late-Norman).  —  About  2V2  M.  to  the 
E.  of  (47  M.)  Wolferton  is  Sandringham  HaU^  the  conntry-honse  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  ^Norwich  Gates^  at  the  main  entrance  of 
the  Park  (open  in  the  absence  of  the  family),  are  fine  specimens  of 
modem  ornamental  iron-work.  —  491/2  M.  Deningham  (Alexandra) 
and  (51  M.)  Sneitisham  (Royal)  have  interesting  chnrches.  —  64  M. 
Heaeham  is  the  Junction  of  a  line  to  Wells  (see  below). 

56  M.  Hunstanton  6t.  EdmundB  (Sandringham;  Golden  Lion; 
Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms)  is  a  rising  watering-place,  with  good 
bathing,  a  pier,  and  a  promenade.  Near  Old  Hurhstanion  (L'Estrange 
Arms),  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  is  Hunstanton  HaU^  which  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  L'Estrange  family  for  800  years.  The 
Otureh  of  Old  Hunstanton  is  also  interesting. 

From  Hunstanton  to  Wkllb,  20  M.,  railway  in  i-iV«  hr.  (fares  8*. 
lid.,  8«.,  li.  S^/id.).  The  train  diverges  at  (2  H.)  Heaeham  (see  above)  from 
the  Cambridge  line.  Near  (18  H.)  Holkham  (Victoria)  is  Bolkham  Park^ 
the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.—  20  M.  Wells  (Glebe;  Orewn)  is  a  small 
seaport,  of  little  interest  to  the  tourist.   From  Wells  to  Fakenham^  see  p.  447. 

58.  From  London  to  Colchester,  Ipswich,  and  Korwich. 

Grkat  Eastkbn  Railway  to  (52  tf.)  Colchester  in  1V4-2V4  hrs.  (fares 
9«.  9d.,  Is.  6<l.,  4«.  4Vsd.);  to  (68  M.)  Ipswich  in  iVt-3  hrs.  (fares  tSs.,  9s. 
lOd.,  bs.  9Vtd.);  to  (114  H.)  Normch  in  8-4 hrs.  (fares  20«.  6<l.,  15s.  9d., 
9«.  6Vs<i.).  —  l^orwich  mav  also  be  reached  vift  Cambridge  and  Ely  in 
SVz-film.  (comp.  RR.  66,66;  fares  as  above). 

The  run  from  Liverpool  Street  Station  to  (1272  M.)  Romford 
(White  Hart) ,  a  small  town  (9000  inhab.)  noted  for  its  ale ,  is 
uninteresting.  Farther  on,  the  district  is  wooded  and  at  places 
pretty.  18  M.  Brentwood.  21  M.  Shenfield  is  the  junction  of  lines 
to  Wickford  and  Southend  (p.  450)  and  to  Woodkam  Ferris,  South- 
minster^  Burriham,  and  Maldon.  —  30  M.  CheHmstoxd  (Saracen's 
Head)y  with  10,000  inhab.,  is  the  county -town  of  Essex.  The 
church  contains  a  curious  double  arch  (N.  wall  of  chancel).  —  From 
(39  M.)  Wiiham  lines  diverge  to  Braintree,  Dunmow,  and  Bishop's 
Stortford  (see  p.  431) ,  and  to  Maldon  (see  above).  —  42  M.  Kel- 
vedon,  the  birthplace  of  Spurgeon.  —  From  (47  M.)  Mark's  Tey 
branch -lines  run  to  Haverhill  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (p.  450). 

About  21/2  M.  from  Halstead^  on  the  line  to  Haverhill^  is  lAitle  Mtple- 
stead,  with  one  of  the  four  round  churches  of  England  (comp.  pp.  262,  4B7). 
At  (9Vs  M.)  Castle  Hedingham  is  a  fine  Norman  castle. 

On  the  line  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  we  pass  (12  H.)  Sudbnry  (Rote  is 
Crotm),  a  small  town  with  three  fine  churches  (the  birthplace  of  Gains- 
borough, 1727-88),  and  (16  X.)  Long  Melford. 
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52  M.  Colchester  (The  Cups-  George;  Red  Lion;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Rooms)y  an  ancient  place  on  the  Colne,  with  28,400  inhab.,  is  the 
largest  town  in  Essex  and  contains  many  interesting  remains. 

Colchester  (A.  8.  ColneceMter)  has  been  identiOed  with  the  Boman 
Camulodvnum ,  which  had  already  been  a  place  of  importance  with  the 
Britons,  and  was  made  the  first  Roman  colony  in  the  island  (A.D.  60). 
Two  years  later  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Iceni ,  but  after  the  defeat  of 
Boadicea  it  was  rebuilt  and  surrounded  with  walls.  Under  the  Normans 
it  was  also  an  important  stronghold,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  castle,  which 
was  captured  by  Lewis  the  Dauphin  in  1218  and  by  General  Fairfax  in 
1648.  Gomp.  ^Colchester',  by  Rev.  B.  L.  Cutis  (Historic  Towns  Series;  1888). 
—  Colchester  oysters  have  long  been  famous. 

The  station  on  the  main  line  is  1  M.  from  the  town,  which  we 
may  reach  either  by  road  or  by  a  loop-line  to  8t.  BotoVph's  Station. 
In  the  former  case  we  pass  through  the  Boman  Walls,  the  line  of 
wbich  (2  M.),  partly  concealed  by  houses,  is  more  complete  than  that 
of  any  other  Roman  city-walls  in  England. 

To  see  the  wall  we  should  turn  to  the  right  at  the  cattle-market  and 
follow  it  along  the  W.  side,  where  stands  the  ruined  Baleon,  the  prin- 
cipal Boman  bastion,  also  called  Kinff  CoWs  Ctutle,  from  an  association 
or  Colchester  with  that  hero  of  nursery  rhyme.  In  this  case  we  may 
make  our  way  to  the  top  of  the  High  St.  via  the  lofty  Water  Tower^  which 
is  the  most  conspicuous  feature  in  Colchester. 

The  *CastIe,  the  largest  Norman  keep  in  England,  probably 
erected  by  the  Conqueror,  stands  near  the  foot  of  the  High  St.  (left; 
open  free ;  small  gratuity  for  seeing  parts  not  generally  open). 

The  keep  measures  168  ft.  by  126  ft.  Its  walls  vary  in  thickness  from 
30ft.  to  lift.  We  enter  by  the  S.  side,  and  visit  the  Vault*  and  Dungeons. 
Fine  view  from  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  herring-bone  work  of  Boman 
tiles  is  striking.  The  Chapel  is  fitted  up  as  a  Museum  (open  10-6),  with 
interesting  Boman  antiquities  found  in  or  near  Colchester. 

From  the  foot  of  the  High  St.  we  follow  Queen  St.  and  St. 
Botolph  St.  to  the  right  to  reach  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  which  stands 
a  little  to  the  left  of  the  latter  street,  In  the  enclosure  of  St.  Bo- 
tolph's  Church.  The  ruins  are  those  of  the  priory  church  and  are 
in  the  Norman  style  (ca.  1103);  as  in  the  castle,  Roman  bricks 
have  been  freely  used.  By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  St. 
Botolph's  Street  we  reach  St.  John's  Green,  with  St.  John's  Abbey 
Gate  (ca.  1500),  the  only  relic  of  a  large  Benedictine  monastery.  — 
The  pre-Norman  tower  of  Holy  Trinity  Church  is  partly  constructed 
of  Roman  bricks. 

At  Lexden^  1  M.  to  the  W.  of  Colchester,  are  remains  of  Boman  en- 
trenchments and  a  public  park,  opened  in  1890;  'A  M.  farther  on  is  ^King 
Cole's  Kitchen\  supposed  to  have  been  the  Boman  amphitheatre. 

From  Colchester  a  branch -railway  runs  to  (19  M.)  Olacton  -  on  -  Bea 
(Royal;  Osborne)  and  (20  M.)  Walton-on-the-Naze  (Marine;  Clifton)^  two 
frequented  watering-places  (also  reached  firom  London  by  steamer). 

591/2  M.  Manningtree  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  (11  M.) 
Harwich  (Great  Eastern,  Pier,  at  the  harbour;  Three  Cups,  in  the 
town) ,  a  small  seaport  (7500  inhab.),  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Stour  and  the  Orwell,  well  known  as  the  starting- 
point  of  the  G.E.R.  steamers  to  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  (p.  xix), 
which  sail  from  Parkeston  Quay  (Great  Eastern  Hotel),  on  the  N. 
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Bi do  of  the  c8tuary.  Dovercourt  (*C]iff;  Phoenix),  the  S.  Bitburb 
of  Harwich f  ie  a  pleasant  little  sea-bathing  place  with  a  chalybeate 
spa  (adm.  Id.).  A  steamer  plies  several  times  daily  up  the  Orwell  to 
(1  hr.)  Ipswich  (see  below).  —  Beyond  Manningtree  we  see  the 
estuary  of  the  Stour  fright).  After  passing  (63  M.)  Bentley  (junction 
of  a  line  to  Hadleigh)  wc  come  in  sight  of  the  estuary  of  the  OrwelL 

69  M.  Ipswich  (White  Hone,  Tavern  St,  celebrated  in  *Pick- 
wick',-  Ooirn  ^  Anchor;  O olden  Lion;  Temperance;  Rail.  Rfmt. 
Rooms),  the  county-town  of  Suffolk,  with  51,000  inhab.,  is  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  the  estuary  of  the  Ortoell.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  Card,  Wolsey  (1471-1630),  who  built  a  college  here  (see  below). 

From  the  station  wc  proceed  through  Station  Road  and  Princes 
Street  (tramway  2d,)  to  Oorkhill  ,  an  open  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  with  the  Town  Hall  and  Post  Offiee.  Tavern  St.,  with 
the  White  Horse  Hotel  (see  above),  runs  hence  to  the  right  (S.), 
and  parallel  to  it,  on  the  W.,  is  the  Butter  Market,  containing 
Sparrowe's  Hotue  or  the  Ancient  House  (now  a  bookseller's),  a 
picturesque  16th  cent  building  (1567) ,  with  a  pargeted  facade, 
in  which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  lain  concealed  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  PuhUe  Library  (interesting 
old  room).  —  From  the  S.  end  of  the  Butter  Market  we  proceed  to 
the  right  through  Upper  Brook  St.,  and  then  to  the  left  through 
Tacket  St.  and  Orwell  Place,  to  Fore  Street,  containing  several 
quaint  old  houses.  —  Proceeding  to  the  N.  (right)  from  Fore  St., 
through  Salhouse  and  Key  St.,  we  reach  College  St.,  containing 
Wolsey's  Gateway,  the  only  relic  of  the  above-mentioned  college. 

In  Tower  St.,  leading  to  the  £.  from  Tavern  St.,  is  the  rebuilt 
church  of  8t,  Mary-at-Tower,  with  a  graceful  spire  176  ft.  high. 
By  turning  to  the  right  at  the  end  of  the  street  we  reach  *St,  Mar- 
garet's Church  (restored).  —  The  Museum,  High  St,  (to  the  N.E, 
of  Coruhill),  contains  local  antiquities  and  fossils  (adm.  free). 

The  Upper  and  Lower  Arboretum  and  Christ's  Church  Park  are  three 
pleasant  parks;  the  first  affords  a  good  view  of  the  town.  A  visit  may 
also  be  paid  to  the  agrienltural  implement  works  of  Ransomes^  SSnu^d:ffead. 

A  branch-line  runs  from  Ipswich  to  (16  K.)  Felixstowe  (*BcUh;  Fier; 
Ordnance),  a  seaside  resort,  with  golf-links,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orwell, 
opposite  Harwich.  Circular  tickets  are  issued  allowing  the  journey  in  one 
direction  to  be  made  by  water. 

From  Ipswich  to  Ycntnouthy  see  B.  69. 

81  M.  Stowmarket  (Fox)  has  manufactories  of  gun-cotton  and 
a  church  with  a  curious  wooden  spire.  —  83  M.  Haughley  Road  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  (p.  450)  and  New- 
market (p.  449).  From  (IOOV2  M.)  Tivetshall  a  line  diverges  to 
Bungay,  Beccles  (p.  448),  and  Lowestoft  (p.  448).  Beyond  (110  M.) 
Swainsthorpe  we  catch  a  glimpse,  to  the  right,  of  the  Roman  camp 
at  Caistor.    We  now  enter  the  valley  of  the  Fare. 

114  M.   Norwich.  — HotaU.    *Royal,  in  the  Market  Place ;  Maid's 

Hbad,  near  the  Cathedral,  R.  &  A.  4i.  6d.;  Norfolk.  —  Rail.  Bfint.  Rooms. 

Bailway  Stations.    The  Victoria  (London,  Ipswich)  and  Thorpe  (Lon- 

don,  Yarmouth,  Cromer,  Welis)  Stetiions,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  city,  belong 
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to  the  G.  E.  R.  ^  the  Oiiy  Station^  to  the  K.,  is  the  terminns  of  the  Eastern 
A  Midlands  Railway  (Melton,  Constable,  Lynn).  —  Cab  into  the  town  U. 

Bteamera  to  Yarmouth^  daily  in  summer,  see  p.  448. 

Norwich,  the  capital  of  Norfolk  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  is  a 
city  with  90,000  inhab.,  situated  on  the  Wensum.  Most  of  the 
streets  are  narrow  and  tortuous,  but  in  addition  to  the  cathedral 
and  castle  they  contain  many  interesting  buildings.  The  town 
possesses  large  manufactories  of  mustard  and  starch  (Colman's ;  2000 
hands),  iron- works,  and  breweries. 

Korwieh  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  Caergwent  of  the  Britons, 
and  the  Roman  V9nta  /csitofum,  though  Gaistor  (p.  447)  is  a  rival  claim- 
ant. In  1008  the  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  bnt  it  was  rebuilt 
and  furnished  with  a  castle  after  the  Horman  Conquest.  In  1004  the  see 
of  the  bishop  of  E.  Anglia  was  transferred  iW>m  Thetford  to  Norwich.  A 
fillip  to  its  prosperity  was  given  by  the  settlement  of  Flemish  weavers  here 
in  the  i4th  cent.,  but  the  woollen  industry  has  now  almost  deserted  it. 

The  ^Cathedral  lies  towards  the  E.  side  of  the  city ,  1/2  M.  to 
the  N.  of  the  Thorpe  Station.  It  was  begun  in  1096,  and  has  pre- 
served its  original  Norman  plan  more  closely  than  any  other 
cathedral  in  England.  The  Close  is  entered  by  St.  EthelberCs  Gate 
(ca.  1275 ;  upper  part  modern)  or  by  the  Erpingham  Gate  (1420). 
The  Cathedral  is  407  ft.  long,  72  ft  wide,  178  ft.  across  the  tran- 
septs ,  and  70  (nave)  to  8872  ^*-  (choir)  high.  Nave  open  free  j 
choir,  transepts,  and  cloisters  11-1  and  2-4.30  (Sat.  2-2.45  and 
4-6),  6d.;  daily  services  at  10  a.m.  and  5  (Sat.  3)  p.m. 

The  buildins  was  begun  by  the  first  Bishop  of  Norwich ,  Herbert  de 
Lo$wga  (1091-1119),  who  completed  the  choir  and  transepts  and  began  the 
nave  (comp.  p.  xxxvii).  The  latter  was  finished  by  his  successor  (ca.  1140). 
The  clerestory  of  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  1356-69  \  and  the  vaulting  of  the 
nave  and  choir  were  added  in  the  16th  century.  In  the  same  century  the  IF, 
Front  was  altered  (large  Perp.  window  inserted)  and  the  spire  rebuilt. 
The  cloisters  were  begun  at  the  end  of  the  13th  cent,  and  completed  in 
1430.  The  most  prominent  features  are  the  fine  Norman  " Tower ^  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  Spire  (315  ft.),  and  the  apsidal  termination  of  theCAoir.  The 
best  general  view  is  from  the  8.E. 

Interior.  The  ^Nave  (252  ft.  long)  is  Norman  thlfoughoutj  except  its 
fine  Heme- vaulting  (16th  cent.)  and  the  inserted  Perp.  windows.  The 
large  open  arches  of  the  triforium  resemble  those  of  Southwell  Minster 
(p.  430).  Two  bays  in  the  8.  aisle  were  converted  into  a  chantry  by  BUhop 
Nix  (1601-86).  In  the  N.  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Bir  Thomas  Wyndham. 
The  stained  glass  is  modem.  —  The  two  E.  bays  of  the  nave  are  shut  off 
from  the  rest  by  the  Organ  Screen  and  form  the  Antk-Choik,  containing 
the  "Stalls  (15tii  cent.);  the  misereres  are  very  quaint.  The  Central 
Tower,  with  its  fine  open  lantern,  is  Norman,  and  rests  on  four  tall  cir- 
cular arches.  The  curious  and  interesting  carved  bosses  of  the  ceiling 
throughout  the  Cathedral  deserve  attention.  —  The  Transepts  resemble 
the  nave  in  general  character,  and  also  have  a  fine  vaulted  ceiling  (16th 
cent.).  The  N.  Transept  is  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  a  small  apsidal  Chapel. 
In  the  S.  Transept  is  a  monument  to  Bp.  Bathurst  (d.  1837),  by  Chantrey. 
In  the  vestry  adjoining  this  transept  is  an  interesting  Altar-piece^  ascribed 
to  an  English  painter  of  the  14th  century. 

The  apsidal  ending  of  the  *Choir  is  as  effective  from  within  as  from 
without,  and  recalls  the  churches  of  the  Continent  more  than  any  other 
church  of  this  size  in  England.  The  original  ground-plan  remains  unal- 
tered, but  the  clerestory  has  been  rebuilt,  the  vaulting  added,  and  the 
main  arches  changed  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular.  Among  the  monu- 
ments are  those  of  Bishop  OoldweU  (1472-79)  and  Sir  William  Boleyn 
(d.    1606),   grandfather  of  Anne  Boleyn.     The  stained  glass  is  modern. 
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A  fine  view  of  the  interior  is  obtained  from  the  triforium.  The  choir- 
aisles  end,  on  the  E.,  in  apsidal  chapels :  the  Juu$  Chapel  on  the  N.,  and 
St.  Luke^s  Chapel  on  the  8.  A  Ladjf  Chapel^  forming  the  £.  termination 
of  the  Cathedral,  was  baUt  at  the  end  of  the  apse  in  1246-67  (E.£.)  but 
was  taken  dow^  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Beauehamp  Chapel, 
opening  off  the  8.  aisle  of  the  choir,  is  in  the  Dec.  style.  In  the  K.  choir- 
aisle  is  a  Oallery,  supposed  to  haye  been  used  for  exhibiting  relics.  —  From 
the  8.  Transept  we  pass  through  the  Prior^s  Doer  into  the  spacious  ^Glois- 
TKRs  (Dec).  In  the  W.  walk  are  the  Monks'  Lavatories.  The  Chapter 
Houeey  which  stood  to  the  E.  of  the  cloisters,  has  long  since  perished. 

To  the  K.  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  BUhop's  Palace,  dating  in  great 
part  from  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cent.,  though  since  extensiv^y  altered 
and  enlarged.  —  To  the  N.W.,  by  the  Erpingham  Gate,  is  an  old  chapel, 
now  used  as  a  Grammar  School*  In  front  of  the  latter  is  a  Statue  of  IfeUon, 
who  was  a  pupil  here.  —  FulVe  Ferry,  a  doable  arch  at  the  end  of  the 
Lower  Close,  was  formerly  the  water-gate  to  the  cathedral  precincts. 

Leaving  the  Cathedral  Close  by  the  Erpingham  Gate,  we  cross 
the  Tombland  obliquely  to  its  S.  W.  corner,  and  follow  Queen  St. 
to  the  Castlb,  a  Norman  keep,  70  ft.  high,  situated  on  a  lofty 
mound  (adm.  3d.).  It  was  refaced  in  1839  and  long  used  as  the 
county-gao],  but  has  now  been  dismantled  and  is  to  be  fitted  up  as 
a  museum.  'View  of  the  town  from  the  top  of  the  keep.  —  To  the 
W.  is  the  Market-place,  with  the  Quild  Hall,  the  Council  Chamber 
in  which  retains  its  fittings  of  the  Tudor  period  and  contains  sou- 
venirs of  Nelson.  In  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  market  is  *8L  Peter 
Mancroft  (14th  cent.),  with  a  fine  tower  (good  interior). 

From  the  market-place  Dove  Lane  and  St.  John  St.  lead  N.  to 
the  Free  Library  and  the  Norfolk  Museum  (open  free  on  Mon.  & 
Sat.,  10-4),  containing  fine  collections  of  birds  and  fossils.  —  St. 
Andrew*s  St  leads  hence  to  the  right  to  St.  Andrew's  Hall  (adm. 
3ti.),  originally  the  nave  of  a  Dominican  Church  (Perp.),  and 
now  used  for  the  *  Norwich  Triennial  Musical  Festival',  etc. 

Many  of  the  other  churches  of  Norwich  show  interesting  specimens 
of  the  characteristic  East  Anglian  'flush-work\  so  called  because  faced 
flints  are  used  to  fill  up  flush  the  interstices  of  the  freestone  pattern  (comp. 
p.  li).  A  few  remains  of  the  Citp  Walls  still  remain,  including  two  or 
three  of  the  forty  towers  with  which  it  was  strengthened.  Quaint  medisBval 
houses  abound.  —  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  a  large  edifice. 

A  good  view  of  Norwich  is  obtained  from  Mousehold  Seath ,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Weruum  (to  the  £.). 

About  3  M.  to  the  S.  of  Norwich  is  Gaiator  St.  Edmund,  with  a  large 
Boman  camp,  which  many  antiquarians  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
Venta  Icenorum,  while  Norwich  was  merely  an  outlying  fortress. 

The  Dolphin  Inn  at  Heigham,  IVs  X.  to  the  N.W.  of  Norwich,  is  an 
interesting  old  house,  parts  of  which  nrobablv  date  from  the  14th  century. 
Bishop  Hall  died  here  in  1656  and  is  Duried  in  the  parish-church. 

Fboh  Nobwich  to  Yabmouth,  18 Vs  M.,  railway  in  Vi  hr.  (fares  2».  6d., 
2s.,  l5.  6d.).  This  line  traverses  the  district  of  the  'Norfolk  Broads' 
(see  p.  449).  The  train  starts  from  Thorpe  Station  (p.  444).  2  M.  WhitUngham, 
see  below.  At  (6  H.)  Brundall  the  railway  forks,  the  N.  branch  running 
direct  to  Yarmouth  via  lAngtoood  and  Acle  (Eing^s  Head:  (Queen's  Head; 
a  good  centre  for  visiting  the  Broads,  p.  449),  while  the  S.  branch  makes 
a  detour  via  Reedham  Ciunction  for  Lowestoft,  p.  448).  Brundall  is  the 
station  for  Surlingham  Broad.     Yarmouth,  see  p.  448. 

Fkom  Nokwich  to  Cromer,  24  M.,  railway  (from  Thorpe  Station)  in 
1  hr.  (fares  4*.,  2».  9d.,  28.).  At  (2  M.)  WhitUngham  the  line  diverges 
to  the  N.  Qeft)  from  that  to  Yarmouth.  9  M.  Wroxham,  with  the  *Queen 
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of  the  yorfolk  Broads^  (comp.  p.  449),  is  the  junctioii  of  a  line  to  Ayls- 
ham  and  Dereham  (p.  441).  —  13  M.  Worstead  (New  Inn)  gave  it8  name 
to  worsted  yam,  a  colony  of  Flemish  weavers  having  settled  here  in  the 
12th  century.  The  church  is  interesting.  —  W/t  H.  North  Walaham  (Angel)^ 
with  a  large  Perp.  church,  has  also  railway  communication  with  Aylsham, 
Helton  Constable,  and  Fakenham  (see  below),  and  with  Caistor  and  Yar- 
mouth via  the  Eastern  &  Midlands  line.  —  Near  (20  H.)  Ounton  is  Ounton 
Park,  the  seat  of  Lord  Suffleld,  open  to  the  public  on  Thurs.  during  summer. 
—  24  K.  Cromer  (H6tel  de  Paris;  Tucker^t;  Red  Lion;  Bellevue;  Bath; 
Bond  Street  Restaurant),  the  ^English  EtretaV,  perhaps  the  most  charming 
spot  in  East  Anglia,  is  a  rising  little  water-place  with  admirably  firm  and 
smooth  sands  and  cliffs  60-200  ft.  high.  The  tower  of  the  Perp.  Church 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  flint-work  (p.  li);  chancel  rebuilt  in  18S9.  About 
1  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  Cromer  Beach,  the  terminus  of  a  line  from  Sherringham, 
Xelton  Constable,  Fakenham,  and  Norwich.  The  Idghthouse,  on  a  height 
to  the  E.  (i/a  hr.),  commands  a  fine  view.  Adjacent  are  fine  golf-links. 
Excursions  may  be  made  to  FtXbrigg  Hall  (3  M.  to  the  S.),  MundesUy  (sea- 
views  ;  8  M.),  the  Roman  Camp  (4  H. ;  *  View),  etc.  The  heaths  round  Cro- 
mer abound  in  'pit-dwellings',  which  may  have  been  primitive  habitations. 

Fboh  Nobwich  to  Faksmham  and  Ltnn,  60  tf.,  railway  in  2-2V4  hrs. 
(fares  6s.  6<f.,  Ss.  3d.).  This  line  (Midlands  A  Eastern)  starts  from  the 
City  BUtion  (p.  445)  and  crosses  the  G.E.B.  railway  at  Reepham.  22  M. 
Melton  Constable,  the  junction  of  lines  to  North  Walsham  (see  above }  for 
Yarmouth)  and  to  /Sherringham  (*Hotel)  and  Cromer  Beach  (see  above).  — 
From  (29V8  M.)  Fakenham  (Crown)  a  branch  diverges  to  the  N.  for  Wal- 
singham  (with  the  interesting  ruins  of  an  Augustine  Priory;  open  on  Wed., 
10-5)  and  Wells  (p.  442).  Another  runs  8.  to  Dereham  and  Wymondham 
(comp.  p.  441).  Near  (SdVs  M.)  Raynham  Park  Station  is  Raynham  Park, 
the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Townshend,  with  a  fine  collection  of  portraits 
and  a  master-piece  (Belisarlus)  of  Salvator  Rosa.  —  60  M.  Lynn,  see  p.  441. 

From  Norwich  to  Thetford  and  Ely,  see  p.  441. 

59.  From  London  to  Lowestoft  and  Tarmouth. 

Gbkat  Eastkbn  Railway  to  (117 VaM.)  Lowestoft  in  8V4-5V4  hrs.  (fares 
22«.,  16s.  %d.,  9«.  Whd.)',  to  (121 V2  M.)  Yarmouth  in  31/4-61/4  hrs.  (fares 
22s.  8d. ,  17s.  3d.,  10s.  Id.).     Cheap  excursion-fares  in  summer. 

As  far  as  (69  M.)  Ipswich  tMs  route  coincides  with  B.  58.  The 
first  station  beyond  Ipswich  is  (72  M.")  Westerfield,  where  a  line 
diverges  to  Felixstowe  (p.  444).  —  84V2  M.  Wickham  Market  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  (6V2  ^0  I'ramlingham  (Crown  ^  Horses), 
a  small  town  (2600  inhab.),  with  a  picturesque  ruined  castle  and 
a  fine  church  containing  some  interesting  monuments  (Earl  of  Sur- 
rey, the  poet,  etc.).  —  From  (91  M.)  Saxmun^^ham  a  short  branch- 
line  runs  to  Aldeburgh  (White  Liorh;  East  Suffolk),  a  pleasant 
seaside  resort  with  a  golf-ground.  The  church  contains  some  good 
brasses  And  a  memorial  of  the  poet  Orabbe  (1764-1832) ,  a  native 
of  the  parish.  The  town-hall  or  moot- hall  is  a  half-timbered  build- 
ing of  the  16th  century.  — 96^2  M.  JOarsham  (Stradbroke  Arms)  is 
the  station  for  (5^2  M.)  Dunwich  (Burne  Arms),  the  earliest  seat 
of  the  East  Anglian  bishopric  (founded  ca.  630)  and  once  a  town 
of  some  importance.  Successive  encroachments  of  the  sea,  however, 
have  swept  away  its  palaces  and  churches ,  and  it  is  now  a  small 
village.  —  101  M,  Halesworth  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to  (3  M.) 
Southwold  (Centre  Cliff;  *Swan),  another  little  watering-place, 
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with  a  fine  Perp.  church,  containing  an  interesting  rood -screen. 
Kxcursions  may  be  made  to  Dunwich  (see  above),  Coverhithe, 
Walberswieky  and  Blythburgh  ^  all  with  interesting  churches.  — 
109  Beeelea  (King's  Head)  is  the  Junction  for  Bungay  and  Tivets- 
hall  (p.  444)  on  the  W.,  and  for  (8Vs  M.)  Lowestoft  on  the  £. 

towestoft  {*Rofal;  Harbour;  Suffolk;  Ropal  Oak,  at  Kirkley)  is  a 
fMhionable  sea-bathing  resort  with  20,000  inhabiUnts.  The  old  town,  to 
the  H.  of  the  harbour,  Is  an  important  lishlng-station  and  contains  a  fine 
Perp.  Chwreh.  The  new  town  to  the  8.,  with  its  long  Esphmtade,  is  the 
watering-place  proper.  The  8.  Pier  (adm.  Id.)  is  an  agreeable  promenade. 
Among  the  favourite  resorts  is  (2  K.)  Oulton  Broad  (  Wherry  Hotel;  boats 
and  stores  from  Janu*  Bullen),  which  affords  amusement  for  boating  and 
fishing  parties,  and  may  be  reached  by  railway.  Somerleyton  Hall^  the 
imposing  residence  of  Sir  Savile  Croseley,  (i  M.  to  the  If.W.,  has  a  fine 
park  to  whieh  visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednesday. 

115  M.  8t.  Olavea  is  the  Junction  of  lines  to  Lowestoft  (see 
above)  and  Reedham  (p.  446). 

12172^-  Yarmouth.  —  Hotels.  ^Viotobia,  *Rotal,  Bath,  Nokfolk, 
Varine  Parade;  ^Qubkhs,  at  the  Britannia  Pier,  B.  A  A.  4<.  6d  ,  D.  d«.  Qd.-^ 
Star,  an  Elisabethan  house,  on  the  Quay;  Ahqkl,  Market-place. 

Bailway  Stations.  South  Town  Station^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yare 
(for  London,  Lowestoft,  Cromer,  Lynn,  etc.);  rmitxhaU  Station^  on  the  N. 
side  of  Breydon  Water  (for  Norwich,  etc.);  Beach  Station,  near  the  N.  end 
of  the  town  (for  Korth  Walsham  and  Lynn). 

Tramway  from  the  South  SUtion  to  Gorleston  (Tramway  Hotel). 

Steamers  ply  weekly  to  Hull  and  Newcaeile,  and  in  summer  to  London^ 
Cromer^  and  howeetoft.  Small  steamers  also  ply  daily  in  summer  up  the 
Yare  to  Norwieh  and  up  the  Bnre  to  Wroxham  (p.  446),  affording  a  glimpse 
ut  the  Broads  (p.  449).  Circular  tickets  are  issued  allowing  the  journey 
in  one  direction  to  be  made  by  railway. 

Yarmouth^  the  most  Important  town  and  port  on  the  £.  Anglian 
coast,  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yare  and  contains  about 
46,000  inhabitants.  It  is  also  a  very  popular  watering-place,  and 
in  the  height  of  summer  is  flooded  almost  daily  with  excursionists. 
Its  attractions  include  firm  and  extensive  sands  for  bathers ,  a 
marine  parade ,  three  piers ,  and  an  aquarium  (^theatrical  perform 
mances,  etc.).  Qreat  Yarmouth,  the  older  part  of  the  town,  adjoin- 
ing the  river,  contains  numerous  picturesque  *rows'  or  lanes,  only 
3-6  ft.  wide.  As  Dickens  puts  It:  'Great  Yarmouth  is  one  vast 
gridiron,  of  which  the  bars  are  represented  by  the  rows*.  The  church 
of  8U  Nicholas,  the  largest  parish-church  in  England  (230  ft.  long, 
112ft  wide;  area  23,265  sq.  ft),  was  originally  founded  in  1119, 
but  the  oldest  part  now  standing  is  the  Transitional  nave  (1190). 
Its  library  contains  some  interesting  old  books ;  the  modern  pulpit 
is  handsome.  In  the  chancel  is  a  curious  old  Revolving  Book  Desk, 
Fine  view  from  the  tower.  The  old  ^Tolhouse  or  Oaol  (adm.  2d.), 
near  the  N.  end  of  Middlegate  St.,  is  an  interesting  building  of  the 
14th  cent. ,  now  containing  a  public  library  (fine  old  hall).  The 
Town  Hall,  on  the  South  Quay,  not  far  from  the  Tolhouse,  is  a 
large  modern  building.  No.  4,  South  Quay ,  an  Elizabethan  house 
with  a  modern  front ,  is  said  to  haye  been  th&  place  in  which  the 
•ieath  of  Charles  I.  was  decided  upon  by  Cromwell's  supporters. 
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Parts  of  the  old  Town  Walls  are  still  standing,  inclndlng  the  8,E, 
and  Blackfriars'  Towers,  The  Nelson  Column  (adm.  6d.) ,  144  ft. 
high ,  In  the  South  Denes ,  commands  a  good  view.  The  Herring 
Fishery  is  at  its  height  in  autumn,  when  ^Yarmouth  Bloaters'  may 
be  seen  in  all  stages  of  preparation.  In  1887  about  250  million 
herrings  were  landed  here.  The  Fish  Wharf  is  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  Off  the  coast  are  numerous  sandbanks,  between  whicb 
and  the  land  are  Yarmouth  Beads, 

The  district  to  the  W.  of  Yanuoath  is  par  excellence  the  country  of 
the  Norfolk  Broads,  large  lagoons,  generally  connected  with  each  other 
by  sluggish  rivers,  and  alternating  with  vast  expanses  of  marsh  and  reed. 
There  are  in  all  40-50  Broads,  varying  in  size  from  2  to  500  acres  (in  all 
5000  acres),  and  connected  by  the  Bwe^  the  Yare^  and  the  Waveney  (in  all 
200  M.  of  navigable  river),  which  all  find  their  way  into  Breydon  Water 
(see  below).  Most  of  them  are  on  the  Bnre  and  its  tributaries.  The  district 
affords  admirable  opportunities  for  boating,  angling,  and  wild-fowl  shooting. 
Biver-yachts  for  excursions  on  the  Broads  may  be  hired  at  Yarmouth, 
^Norwich,  Wroxham,  or  Oulton,  at  rates  varying  from  bl.  to  10/.  a  week, 
according  to  the  size  and  the  number  of  the  crew.  The  tourist  who  merely 
wishes  to  see  the  scenery  may  take  a  passage  in  one  of  the  so-called 
Wherries^  or  trading  barges,  plying  between  Norwich  and  other  inland 
places  and  the  coast.  Comp.  'Norfolk  Broads  and  Rivers',  by  Q,  G.  Daviei 
(illus. ;  1883) ,  and  the  same  writer's  'Handbook  to  the  Rivers  and  Broads 
of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk'  (new  ed.,  1887). 

The  following  round  trip  from  Norwich,  lasting  10-14  days,  will  in- 
clude a  visit  to  most  of  the  principal  Broads.  —  From  Norwich  to  Reedham 
(p.  446)  and  Yarmouth  (p.  44S)  by  the  Fare,  including  Surlingham  and 
Rockland  Broads;  from  Yarmouth  to  Acle  (p.  446),  Wroxham  (p.  446),  and 
Coltishall  (rail,  stat.)  by  the  Sure,  visiting  South  Waltham,  Ranworth, 
ffoveton,  Wroxham^  and  Belaugh  Broads;  back  by  the  Bure  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ant  (near  which  are  the  ruins  of  Bt,  BeneVs  Abbey)  ^  10  H.  below 
Wroxham,  and  up  this  stream  to  Barton  and  Stalham  Broads;  then  via 
the  Thurne  to  Heigham  Bridge^  to  visit  Eeigham  Sounds,  Hickling  and 
Somerlon  Broads,  and  Borsey  Mere  (these  for  light-draught  boats  only)^ 
from  Heigham  Bridge  back  to  Yarmouth  via  Acle.  The  chief  Broads  not 
included  in  this  excursion  are  Oulton  (p.  448) ;  Ormesby-,  Filby,  and  Rollesby, 
easily  reached  by  railway  from  Yarmouth  to  (6  M.)  Ormesby;  and  Fritton 
Decoy,  with  its  water-fowl  decoys,  1  M.  from  Haddiscoe,  on  the  railway 
from  Yarmouth  to  Lowestoft.    Breydon  Water,  see  below. 

Among  points  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yarmouth  are  (2  M.) 
Oorleston  (tramway,  see  p.  448);  Burgh  Castle  (4-5  M.  to  the  S.W.),  a 
well-preserved  Roman  fortification  at  the  head  of  Breydon  Water  (estuary 
of  the  Yare);  Caistor  Castle  (4  M.;  to  the  N.);  and  Lowestoft  (p.  448-, 
9  M.) ,  by  excursion-brake  (1«.  6d[.),  railway,  or  steamer. 

Fkom  Yarmouth  to  North  Walsham  by  Eastern  &  Midlands  Railway, 
29  M.,  in  a/4-lV4  hr.  (fares  4*.,  2s.  6d.,  2s.).  31/2  M.  Caistor  (see  above); 
6Vs  M.  Ormesby  (see  above) ;  22  H.  Stalham  (see  above).  —  North  Walsham, 
and  thenc&  to  Cromer  or  Melton  Constable,  see  p.  447. 

From  Yarmouth  to  Norvnch,  see  p.  446. 

60.  From  Cambridge  to  Newmarket  and  Bury 
St.  Edmunds. 

Great  Eastern  Railway,  to  (i4  M.)  Ifetemnrlet  in  V2  hr.  (2«.  Td.,  25.,  is. 
2d.)',  to  (28  M.)  Bury  St.  Edmunds  in  I-IV4  hr.  (6s.  id.,  As.  id.,   2s.  Ad.). 

Cambridge,  see  p.  432.  The  country  traversed  is  flat.  Near  New- 
market we  cross  a  singular  earthwork  known  as  the  Devil's  Dyke. 

14  M.  Newmarket  (Rutland  Arms;  White  Hart),  a  small  town 
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with  6000  inhAb.,  is  the  metropolis  of  horse  -  racing.  No  fewer 
than  seTen  race-meetings  take  place  yearly,  and  about  400  race- 
horses are  constantly  in  training  here  to  meet  their  engagements. 

The  most  important  meetings  are  the  Craven  at  Easter  and  the 
Boughton  at  the  end  of  Octoher.  Beds  and  living  rise  to  famine  prices 
during  the  races  and  are  sometimes  almost  nnprocorable.  The  races  are 
run  at  different  parts  of  Newmarket  Heath  (comp.  BoMdekeT'e  Zondoit).  At 
other  seasons  the  morning  gallops  of  the  ^youngsters'  in  training  are  a 
perennial  source  of  interest  to  the  betting  world. 

The  old  Palace  in  the  High  St.,  built  by  Charles  II.,  who  waa  a  con- 
stant patron  of  Newmarket  Races ,  is  now  occupied  by  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land. The  houses  of  ^Old  Q'  (the  Duke  of  Queensberry) ,  Kell  Gwynne, 
and  various  other  quondam  visitors  are  also  shown. 

28  M.  Bury  6t.  Edmundt  (Angel\  Suffolk;  BtU)^  a  bright  and 
interesting  little  town  with  16,000  inbab.,  first  came  into  notice  as 
the  burial-place  of  St  Edmund,  the  last  King  of  East  Anglia, 
whose  shrine  here  was  long  one  of  the  chief  resorts  of  English 
pilgrims.  The  abbey  erected  in  the  11th  cent,  over  his  tomb  soon 
attained  great  wealth  and  importance.  See  the  characteristic 
account  of  Bury  by  Catlyle^  InTast  and  Present'. 

Opposite  the  Angel  Hotel  is  the  Alhey  Oateway  ^  a  fine  Dec.  structure 
of  18^  leading  to  the  Botanic  Gardens  (adm.  6d.),  which  contain  the  chief 
remains  of  the  Abbey,  including  the  ruins  of  the  Chttrch  (within  a  railing, 
at  the  S.E.  corner),  the  AbboCs  Falaee,  and  the  Abbot*s  Bridge  (N.E.  corner). 
—  Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Bury  are  8t.  Jamee"*  Chureh^  a  Perp. 
edifice  of  the  16th  cent.  \  a  NortMm  Tower  (ca.  1090) ;  St.  Mary^e  Churchy 
with  a  flme  timber  ceiling  (15th  cent.);  and  Mopees  Hall,  a  late-Norman 
building,  supposed  to  have  been  a  Jewish  synagogue  (now  the  police-office). 

In  the  environs  of  Bury  are  (4H.)  Hengrave  Hall,  a  fine  Tudor  man- 
sion; IcJcworth  House  (3  M.),  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  a  large 
modern  building;  Barton  House  (2  H.),  etc. 

Beyond  Bury  the  railway  goes  on  to  Haughley  Road  Junction  ^  where 
it  joins  the  line  from  Ipswich  to  Norwich  (comp.  p.  444).  —  Branch-lines 
also  run  from  Bury  to  Thetford  (p.  441)  and  MarWs  Tey  (p.  442). 

61.  From  London  to  Tilbury  and  Southend. 

Railway  to  (23  M.)  Tilbury  in  ^A-l  hr.  (fares  2».  6d.,  is.  lld^  U.  id.), 
to  (42  M.)  Southend  in  l-l^/i  hr.  (fares  4*.  id. ,  8*. ,  2s.  2d.).  The  above 
fares  are  from  Fenchurch  Street  Station;  for  the  fares  from  Liverpool  Street  to 
Tilbury,  add  id.  in  each  case.  From  Chalk  Farm  the  fares  are  slightly  lower. 
This  line  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Thames  and  the  Thames 
estuary.  The  stations  as  far  as  (23  M.)  Tilbury  are  described  in 
Baedekei^s  London.  Beyond  Tilbury  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  — 
28  M.  Stanford'le-Hope,  with  an  interesting  church.  To  the  left 
rises  Langdon  Hill  (380  ft.),  a  good  point  of  view,  —  Beyond 
(36  M.)  Benfleet  the  ruins  of  Hadleigh  Castle  are  seen  to  the  left. 
42  M.  Southend  (Royal;  Hope;  Ship),  a  small  watering-place 
(4600  inhab.)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  is  chiefly  patronized 
by  day- excursionists  from  London.  It  possesses  an  Esplanade  and 
a  wooden  Fier,  2000  yds.  long,  traversed  by  a  tramway.  Excursion 
steamers  ply  to  and  from  London  in  summer.  —  About  3  M.  to  the 
E.  of  Southend  is  Shoeburyness  (Cambridge  Hotel),  the  govermneiit 
station  for  artillery  practice,  with  a  long  gun- range. 
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I.  Travelling  Expenses.  Hotels. 

EzpenMB.  Travelling  in  the  tonrist-districta  of  Scotland  has  the  re- 
putation of  being  expensive;  and  as  regards  a  few  of  the  Highland  hotels, 
which  practically  possess  a  monopoly  of  the  traveller's  cnstom ,  this  re- 
proach is  perhaps  deserved.  A  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect 
has,  however,  taken  place  of  late  years;  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  average  charges  at  Scottish  hotels  are  higher  than  those  in  equally 
frequented  districts  of  England  (comp.  p.  xziii).  The  competition  of  the 
steamboats  and  railways,  and  the  extensive  development  of  the  system  of 
Circular  Tours  (see  below)  have,  on  the  other  hand,  made  the  expenses 
of  locomotion  very  moderate.  The  ordinary  tourist,  frequenting  the  best 
hotels  and  availing  himself  of  the  usual  means  of  locomotion,  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  26-S0«.  a  day,  biit  the  pedestrian  of  modest  require- 
ments may  reduce  his  expenditure  to  10-12«.  daily. 

Hetela.  The  Highland  hotels  are  generally  good  and  comfortable* 
though  their  charges  are  high  (see  above)  The  average  summer  prices  at 
honses  of  the  first  class  are  about  as  follows;  R.  &  A.  4«.-5».  6d.,  plain 
breakfast  or  tea  1«.  6d.,  D.  3«.  6(f.-5s.  The  Scottish  table  d^ote  breakfasts, 
with  their  abundant  choice  of  salmon,  fresh  herrings,  chops,  steaks,  ham 
and  eggs,  preserves,  cakes,  and  scones,  are  certainly  not  exorbitant  at  their 
usual  rate  of  2s.  6d.-ds. ;  and  table  d'hdte  teas  G*30-8  p.  m.)  of  a  similar 
description  are  also  sometimes  provided  for  those  who  do  not  dine  at 
table  d'hote  (6  or  7  p.m.).  Those  who  prefer  it  may  order  dinner  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  charges  for  luncheons  and  other  light  refreshments 
are  often  comparatively  high.  Wine  in  the  Highland  hotels  is  always 
dear  and  generally  bad;  but  good  whiskey  —  the  vin  du  pay*  —  which 
may  be  mixed  with  soda-water,  may  be  obtained  almost  everywhere.  In 
small  quantities,  diluted,  it  will  be  found  a  good  drink  for  the  pedestrian. 
The  beds  are  usually  good  and  clean ;  and  the  larger  hotels  contain  com- 
fortably fitted  up  drawing,  reading,  billiard,  and  smoking  rooms.  Gratuities 
need  not  be  given  except  to  the^Boots%  but  it  is  usual  to  give  a  trifle  to 
the  waiter  and  chamber-maid  if  any  stay  be  made  (comp.  p.  xxiii). 

Hotel  Coupon*  (B.,  with  meat  and  eggs,  2*.  6d.,  L.  2«.,  D.  3*.  6<i.,  plain 
tea  i*.  6d,,  tea  with  meat  2s.  6(f.,  B.  &  A.  i*.)  are  issued  by  the  Cale- 
donian Railway  Co.  and  by  the  tourist  agents  (Cook.  Gaze)  in  London; 
but  at  some  places  (e.g.  Oban)  these  are  not  accepted  at  the  leading  hotels, 
nor  are  they  available  for  the  ^monopoly'  hotels  at  the  Trossachs,  Tarbet, 
ete.  Ternpercmce  Motel*,  isee  p.  xxiii.  Ladies  are  advised  to  frequent  first- 
class  hotels  only. 

II.    BailwayS)  Coachesi  and  Steamers. 

The  general  remarks  made  at  p.  xx  on  the  railways  of  England  apply 
also  to  those  of  Scotland.  The  principal  Scottish  railway-companies  are 
the  North  British  (1087  M.),  the  Catedonian  a42V2  M.),  the  Mighland  (425  M.), 
the  Qlasgoio  and  South  Western  (464  M.),  and  the  Great  North  ♦/  Scotland 
(312  M.). 

The  different  railway  -  companies  issue  Circular  Tickets,  available  by 
rail,  coach,  and  steamer,  in  such  variety  of  combination,  that  the  traveller 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  selecting  a  tour  which  includes  exactly  the  points 
he  wishes  to  visit.  The  Caledonian  Co.  alone  has  arranged  upwards  of 
80  circular  tours ,  embracing  the  whole  of  Scotland  to  the  N.  of  Edin- 
burgh and  Glasgow;  and  the  Xorth  British  Hallway  has  nearly  as  many. 
All,  or  almost  all,  the  tours  begin  and  end  at  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh;  but 
many  of  them  may  also  be  begun  at  Perth,  Stirling,  Oban,  Aberdeen,  etc. 
Full  information  regarding  these  circular  tours  will  be  found  in  this  Tourist 
Handbooks  published  by  the  railway-companies.  The  tickets  are  usually 
available  for  several  weeks;  and  the  utmost  facilities  are  granted  for 
breaking  the  journey.    Host  of  the  tickets  are  issued  for  Ist  and  3rd  class 
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only.  The  Utt«r,  15-80  per  teai  cheaper  than  the  former,  generally  in- 
clude eqval  pilTileges  on  steamers  and  coaches^  but  the  Scottish  third-elaas 
compartments  are  inferior  to  those  of  England.  —  The  English  railway-com- 
panies issue  tourist  tickets  to  Scotland  at  reduced  rates,  available  for  1-3 
months.  —  The  Soottish  ^Bradshaw"  is  Murrafa  Time  Tables  (monthly;  3d.)- 

Ooaohes.  The  Highland  coaches  are,  as  a  rule,  excellently  horsed, 
and  form  a  delightfal  means  of  seeing  the  country  in  fine  weather.  Tbere 
is  invariably  a  keen  competition  for  the  box- seats ^  and  travellers,  on 
reaching  a  point  whence  the  journey  is  to  be  continued  by  coach,  shoold 
send  one  of  the  party  as  quickly  as  possible  to  secure  good  places.  Tlie 
first  coach,  where  there  are  more  than  one,  suffers  least  from  dust.  Tbe 
driver  expects  a  gratuity  of  Bd.-ii,  6df.  according  to  the  length  of  the  drive. 
^  Posting,  as  in  England  (p.  xxii). 

Bteamera.  There  is  probably  nowhere  a  better  service  of  pleasure 
steamers  than  those  which  ply  on  the  Clyde  and  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Scotland }  and  they  are  certainly  much  superior  to  the  English  river- 
steamers.  Must  of  them  belong  to  Mr.  David  Jiacbra^e  (119  Hope  St.,  Glas- 
gow), who  issues  tickets  for  six  days'  sailing  (31.),  available  on  any  of  his 
vessels  (board  included).  The  fares  generally  are  very  moderate,  and  tbe 
restaurants  on  board  excellent.  —  A  small  but  exasperating  annoyance  in 
steamboat  travelling  in  Scotland  is  the  constant  demand  for  pier-dues  (l-3<f .) 
on  landing  or  embarking,  as  the  piers  usually  belong  to  private  owners. 

III.  Flan  of  Tour. 

The  regular  ^Season^  for  a  tour  in  Scotland  is  July  and  August,  when, 
however,  the  hotels  are  often  over-crowded.  June  is  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  pleasantest  months  \  but  many  of  the  circular  tour  tickets  are  not 
issued,  and  some  of  the  coaches  do  not  begin  running,  until  July.  The 
first  half  of  July  is  generally  less  crowded  than  the  following  4-6  weeks. 
The  first  half  of  September  is  also  often  a  favourable  season,  but  the  days 
begin  to  be  perceptibly  shorter.  —  Sunday  is  practically  a  dies  non  in 
Highland  travelling,  and  Sunday  quarters  should  always  be  engaged  in 
advance.  Most  of  the  trains,  steamers,  and  coaches  cease  running  on  Sunday, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  even  difficult  to  hire  a  private  carriage. 

As  already  stated,  the  possible  combinations  of  tours  in  ScoUand  are 
so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  give  advice  in  mapping  out  a  journey. 
The  following  routes,  however,  will  at  least  give  an  idea  of  the  time  re- 
quired for  a  visit  to  the  most  attractive  points. 

a.  Tour  of  3-4  Weeks.  Days 

Edinburffh  and  Environs  (Boalin,  Hatet?wrnden) 3-4 

From  Edinburgh  to  Melrose  and  Dryburgh^  and  back 1 

From  Edinburgh  vii  Callander^  the  Trossaehs^  and  Loch  Lomond  to 

Glasgow  (Circular  Tour) 1-2 

Glasgow 1-2 

Falls  of  Clyde  and  back V»-l 

From  Glasgow  to  Ayr  (Bums  Country)  and  back 1 

From  Glasgow  to  Arran  (nigbt-quarters)  and  back  ...'..  2 

From  Glasgow  to  Oban  by  the  Crinan  Canal 1 

Circular  Tour  from  Oban  to  Loch  Awe  and  back 1 

From  Oban  to  lona  and  Btaffa^  and  back 1 

From  Oban  to  Ballachulish  and  Oleneoe 1 

From  Ballachulish  to  Inverness.    Caledonian  Canal.  Fall  of  Fopers  1 

From  Inverness  to  Loch  Maree  and  back 2 

From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen  and  in  Aberdeen 1-1V« 

From  Aberdeen  to  Braemar •    .    .  1 

Prom  Braemar  through  the  Spital  of  Olenshee  to  Perth      ....  1 
From  Perth  to  Crieff^    Gomrie,  LochearnJtead,   Loch  Tay,  KenmorCy 

Aberfeldy^  and  Dunkeld 1-2 

From  Dunkeld  to  Pitlochry  and  back  to  Perth 1 

From  Perth  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow •     .     .     .     . '/a 
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Those  who  do  not  fear  a  short  sea-voyage  should  undonbtedly  add 
to  this  tour  a  yisit  to  the  island  of  Skye^  which  contains,  perhaps,  the 
grandest  scenery  in  Scotland.  The  island  is  reached  either  from  Oban  or 
from  Inverness  (via  Qairloch  or  Strome  Ferry).  These  who  dispense  with 
a  visit  to  Aberdeen  may  obtain  a  circular  ticket  from  Edinburgh  (Glasgow) 
for  Perth,  Bunkeld,  Inverness,  Dingwall,  Achnasheen,  Loch  Haree,  Gair- 
loch,  Portree  (Skye).  Oban,  Grinan  Canal,  and  Glasgow  (or  in  the  reverse 
direction).  From  Oban  an  excursion  to  Skye  and  back  may  be  made  by 
steamer  in  2-3  days.  The  route  via  Dingwall  and  Strome  Ferry  (Ding- 
wall A  Skye  Railway)  offers  the  shortest  sea-passage  (Inverness  to  Skye 
and  back  in  2-3  days).  —  Inveraray,  which  is  not  included  in  the  above 
itinerary,  may  be  visited  from  Glasgow  on  a  circular  tour  of  2-3  days. 

b.  A  Week  from  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  Days 

Edinburgh 1-2 

From  Edinburgh  to  Invertnaid  as  given  in  B.  87 ;  thence  by  steamer 

to  Ardlui,  coach  to  CriaiU€uieh,  and  railway  to  Loehtamhead  (one 

long  day  from  6  or  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.) 1 

Coach  to  Criaff^  railway  to  Perth 1 

Railway  to  Aberfeldy,  coach  to  Kmrnore^  steamer  on  Loeh  Tay  to 

Killin  Pier',  railway  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 1 

[Or  from  Killin  by  railway  to  Oban,  and  on  the  following  day  by 

steamer  or  railway  back  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow     ....         2 

c.  A  Week  from  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh. 

OltugotD 1 

Railway  to  Greenock,  steamer  through  Loch  Long  and  lA>eh  Goil  to 
LochgoUhetid,  coach  to  St,  Catherine's,  ferry  to  Inveraray,  coach 

to  Tarbet 1-2 

Steamer  to  Inversnaid,  and  thence  via  the  Troseachs,  etc.,  as  in 

R.  67,  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow 1-2 

The  remaining  days  may  be  filled  up  by  excursions  firom  Oban  to 
Staffa  and  Jona'y  from  Glasgow  to  Arran,  Ayr,  or  the  Ctyde-,  from  Edin- 
burgh  to  Melroee,  Hawthomden,  etc. ;  or  from  Perth  to  Dunkeid  or  Pithchry. 

IV.  Outline  of  Scottish  History. 

The  first  event  in  the  history  of  Scotland  to  which  a  fixed  date  can 
be  assigned  is  its  invasion  in  A.D.  78  by  Juliue  Agrieola,  who  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Tay.  Antoninue  Pius  (ca.  105)  constructed  an  earthen  ram- 
part from  the  Clyde  to  the  Forth,  and  Severus  (206)  carried  the  Roman 
arms  to  the  Moray  Firth ;  but  practically  the  Romans  made  no  permanent 
conquests  beyond  the  Great  Wall  uniting  the  Solway  and  the  Tyne  (see 
p.  376).  The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  the  three 
Celtic  races :  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots.  The  Briton*  extended  as  far  as  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  and  came  partly  under  Roman  influence.  The  Pict*  (Latin, 
'Picti\  painted)  or  Cruithne  seem  to  have  had  their  original  settlements  in 
the  extreme  N.  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Tbe  Scots,  who  eventually  gave 
their  name  to  the  whole  country,  came  from  Ireland  and  settled  at  first 
in  Argyllshire.  From  an  early  period  they  united  with  the  Picts  in  assaults 
on  the  Romans  amd  Romanised  Britons.  The  conversion  of  these  three 
races  to  Christianity  seems  to  have  begun  before  the  close  of  the  4th  cent., 
and  the  three  chief  missionaries  were  St.  Ninian  (Galloway  (  4-6th  cent.),  St. 
Kentigem  or  Mungo  (p.  477;  64th  cent.),  and  St.  Columba  (p.  490;  6-7tn  cent.). 

Down  to  the  9th  cent,  the  history  of  the  Picts,  in  the  1(.  part  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  Scots,. in  their  kingdom  of  JkUriada  (Argyllshire)  is 
somewhat  confusing  and  uncertain.  The  Britons  of  South  Scotland,  the 
kingdom  of  Straihelyde,  separated  by  the  English  from  their  S.  kinsmen 
maintained  their  independence  down  to  the  10th  cent,  (see  p.  464). 

844-860.  Kenneth  Maealpine  unites  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  one  kingdom, 
at  first  called  Albany  and  afterwards  (10-llth  cent.)  Scotland.  Contests 
with  the  Britons  of  Strathclyde. 

943-964.    Malcolm  /.  extends  his  sway  over  Strathclyde  (see  p.  464). 
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1005-1084.    MmieclM  11.  connn«T8  Lothian. 

1094-1040.    iHmrtm,  ^anilBon  of  Malcolm  II.,  is  killed  by  -^ 

1040-1007.  Maebtth^  who  nsnrps  th«  throne  and  prove*  himself  an 
able  ruler.     He  falld  in  battle  a>!ainst  the  ton  of  I>uncan  — 

1068-1098.  iUUcclm  III.  Cbiimor<>,  who  gives  shelter  to  Edgar  Atbeling 
and  marries  his  sister  Var^iaret  (10U8).  The  English  language,  Bnglish 
customs,  and  English  colonists  begin  to  gain  a  footing  in  Sootland. 

1107-1124.  Altxander  I.  marries  Sibylla,  daughter  of  Henry  I.  of 
England. 

1134-1153.  David  /.,  the  'Scottish  Alfred',  doee  much  to  promote  the 
civilisation  of  Scotland.  He  invades  England,  in  support  of  Katilda,  and 
is  defeated  at  the  Battle  of  the  Standard  (1138  {  see  p.  is»). 

1154-1165.    Malcolm  IV.,  the  Maiden. 

1165-1214.  WUUam  ike  Liom  is  Uken  prisoner  by  Henry  II.  and  has 
to  acknowledge  his  supremacy,  but  afterwards  re-estabUshes  his  iadepen- 
denee.    Alliance  with  France. 

1214-1249.  Alexander  11.  Ukes  part  with  the  English  Baron*  against 
King  John. 

1249-1289.  Alexander  III.,  a  wise  and  good  king,  under  whom  Scotland 
eigoys  peace  and  prosperity.  After  his  death  and  that  of  his  grand- 
daughter  and  heiress,  Margaret,  the  Maid  of  Norway  (1290),  the  succes- 
sion to  the  crown  is  disputed  by  Baliol  and  Bruce.  Edward  I.  of  Kngland 
Is  appealed  to  and  decides  in  favour  of  — 

1292-1297.  JoJm  Balivl,  who,  however,  scarcely  maintains  a  semblance 
of  independence  and  after  a  short  resistance  to  Edward^s  pretensions  is 
carried  prisoner  to  London  (1297).  William  Wallace,  the  'Man  of  the 
People',  rises  against  the  English,  and  defeats  them  at  Stirling  Bridge, 
but  is  linally  captured  by  Edward  I.  and  beheaded  (18U5). 

1806-1829.  Bobert  Bruce,  however,  succeeds  as  patriot-leader  of  the 
Scots,  finally  secures  the  Independence  of  Scotland  by  his  victory  at 
Bannockbum  (1314),  and  is  recognised  on  all  hands  as  king. 

1899-1870.  David  11.^  the  weak  son  of  a  great  father,  carries  on  an 
unsuccessful  war  with  England,  is  defeated  at  Neville's  Cross  (1346)  p.  414), 
and  is  kept  prisoner  by  Edward  III.  for  11  years. 

1370-189U.  Robert  11.^  son  of  Manory,  Bruce's  daughter,  is  the  first  of 
the  Stuarts.    BatUe  of  Oti§rboum  (1393). 

1390-1406.  Robert  III  also  carries  on  war  with  England.  Defeated 
at  Somiidon  Sill  (1402).    His  son  and  successor  — 

1406-1437.  Jamee  /.,  Is  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  on  his  way  to 
France  in  1405  and  spends  the  first  18  years  of  his  reign  in  captivity.  The 
Duke  of  Albany  is  appointed  regent.  Defeat  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 
at  Harlow  (1412).  James  writes  the  'King's  Quhair'  and  other  poems.  His 
reforms  are  in  advance  of  the  age  and  he  is  assassinated  by  conspirators 
at  Perth  (see  p.  498). 

1437-1460.  James  II.  stabs  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  a  dangerons  and  tur- 
bulent subject,  at  Stirling  (1452;  p.  485),  and  strengthens  the  royal  author^ 
Ity.  He  is  killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh  (p.  466). 

1460-1488.  Jcme*  III.  attempts  to  rule  through  favourites,  who  are 
put  to  death  by  Angus  'Bell  the  Oat'  and  other  conspirators.  A  rebellion 
breaks  ont,  and  James  is  defeated  by  his  nobles  at  Sauchiebum  and  slain. 

1488-1513.  Jame*  IV.  marries  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VU.,  and 
is  slain  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Flodden. 

1513-1543.  James  K.  marries  Mary  of  Guise.  Represses  the  Border 
Freebooters.  Is  defeated  at  Solway  Moss  (1542)  and  dies  of  a  broken  heart. 

1543-1567.  Marv  Stuart  marries  first  the  Dauphin  of  France  (1558), 
then  Damley  (1565),  and  lastly  Bothwell  (1567).  Defeat  of  the  EngHsh  at 
Ancrum  Moor  (1544)  and  of  the  Scots  at  Pinkie  (1547).  Murder  of  Rieeio 
(1566).  ReformaUon  in  Scotland  (1560  et  seq.);  John  Knox.  Mary,  while 
imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Gastle,  abdicates  in  favour  of  her  son  (1067). 

1667-1008.  James  VI.  Defeat  at  Langside  (156Q)  of  Mary,  who  takes 
refuge  in  England.  Regencies  of  Morap  (1568),  Lennox  (1570),  l/itir  (1571), 
and  Morion  (1572).  Raid  of  Ruthven  (1682).  Queen  Mary  executed  (1587).  Oow^ 
rie  O^nsfiiracy  (1600;  see  p.  498).     James  succeeds  to  the  English  throne. 
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y.  Hoest  on  the  Oaelie  Language. 

The  Gaelic  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  akin  to  the  Welsh,  and 
substantially  identical  with  the  Erse  of  Ireland.  Owing  to  the  numerous 
combinations  of  silent  consonants  and  other  causes,  it  is  less  easy,  however, 
to  indicate  its  pronunciation  than  Uiat  of  Welsh.  It  may,  however,  be 
useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  vowels  have  the  Continental,  not  the 
Bnglish  value  (comp.  p.  xxxi)  *,  and  that  the  frequently  occurring  aspiration 
of  a  consonant  has  the  effect  either  of  softening  it  or  of  effacing  it  altogether 
(thus  bh  =  V,  dA  =  Vy/h  mute,  and  ch  guttural).  The  ordinary  tourist  will, 
however,  find  that  English  is  always  understood,  though  the  enterprising 
pedestrian  may  occasionally  stumble  upon  a  Gael  ignorant  of  all  save  his 
mother-tongue.  The  following  is  a  short  glossary  of  Gaelic  roots  of  fre- 
quent recurrence  in  the  names  of  places.  ^6er,  moutiti,  confluence  $  achadh 
(achy  auch),  a  field;  alt,  auU  (genitive  uilC)^  a  brook;  an,  a  diminutive 
termination;  ard,  high;  bal,  haiUy  a  village  or  place*,  ban,  white;  beaff 
(beg),  little;  beinn  (bm),  a  mountain;  breac  (vreek^  vraelrie)y  speckled;  cam, 
cambusy  crooked;  eeann  (kin,  ken),  head;  clach^  a  stone,  clcushan  (dim.), 
a  village;  dal,  a  field;  dearg,  red;  dubh  (dAlt),  black ;  ditn,  a  hill-fort;  eaa 
(est),  waterfall ; /ocf,  fada,  long;  ^onn  (fyne),  white,  shining;  garbh  (garve), 
rough,  rugged;  gla$,  gray;  gorm,  blue;  inni$  (inch),  island;  inbMr  (inver), 
same  as  aiberf  cil  (kil),  cell,  church,  parish;  eoille  (killie),  wood;  eaol 
(kyle)y  strait;  lag,  a  hoUow;  Unn,  linne,  a  pool;  mam,  meall,  a  rounded 
hill;  mor  (more),  great;  muc  (gen.  muic),  a  sow;  cuach,  quoich,  a  cup; 
roes,  a  point;  truth,  ttru,  struan,  running  water;  tulloch  (tiUi/,  tully),  a 
knoll;  tir  (tyre),  land;  itisge  (esk),  water  (usquebaugh,  water  of  life, 
hence  vhitkey). 

62.  From  London  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow. 

The  traveller  may  choose  between  three  different  railway -routes  for 
his  journey  to  Scotland.  The  fast  trains  between  London  and  Edinburgh 
take  8V»-10  hrs.  Fares  to  Edinburgh  57*.  Gd.,  Us.  9tl.,  32*.  8d.;  to  Glasgow 
68«.,  46«.  3d.,  33«.;  reduced  return-fares  in  summer.  No  second  class  on 
the  Midland  Railway.  Pullman  Drawing-room  Cars  are  attached  to  the  fast 
trains  by  day  and  Sleeping  Cars  (5«.  extra)  to  the  night-expresses.  —  The 
opening  of  the  Forth  Bridge  (p.  49(5)  has  reduced  the  through-journey  from 
London  to  Aberdeen  (p.  504)  to  12'/4  (G.N.B.)  -15  tin.  —  Steamers,  see  p.  462. 

a.  VU  Leicester,  Leeds,  and  Carlisle. 

Midland  andNokth  BBiTisHBAiLWATsCWaverley  Route')  fromiSI.  Pan- 
eras  Station  to  (406  M.)  Edinburgh  in  9Vi!-103/4  hrs.;  to  (423  M.)  Olasaow  in 
93/4-103/4  hrs.  Half-an-hour  is  allowed  for  dinner  at  Normanton  (p.  402)  or 
Leeds  (p.  402),  and  luncheon*baskets  (2«.  6d.-3«.)  may  be  obtained  at  St. 
Pancras  and  Leicester. 

From  London  to  (308  M.)  Carlisle^  see  R.  49.  A  short  way 
b6yond  Carlisle  the  line  to  Glasgow  (OlaagovD  and  South  Western 
Railway),  described  in  R.  69,  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Edin- 
hurgh  trains  follow  the  line  of  the  North  British  Co.^  running 
through  the  *Waverley  District'.  From  (317i/2  M.)  Longtovm  a 
branch-line  diverges  to  (4^/2  M)  Oretna  Green  (p.  462).  To  the 
left  lies  Solway  Moss,  where  the  Scots  were  defeated  by  the  English 
in  1542.  To  the  right,  near  (320  M.)  Scotch  Dyke,  is  Netherhy 
Holly  the  scene  of  ^Young  Lochinvar*.  The  train  crosses  the  Esk 
and  the  Liddel,  and  ascends  the  valley  of  the  latter,  skirting  the 
Cheviots  (right).  322  M.  Biddings  is  the  junction  of  a  line  to 
Canohie  and  (7  M.)  Langholm.     The  obelisk  on  the  hill  to  the  left 
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commemorateB  General  Sir  John  Malcolm,  At  (929  M.)  Kershope 
Foot  wc  cross  the  Kershope  Bum  and  enter  Scotland  (Rox- 
burghshire). —  33'2  M.  Nexrcastlelon  ^  the  centre  of  the  district  of 
LiddesdaU^  the  home  of  *l>andie  Dinmont'  (comp.  p.  417}.  — 
340  M.  Riccarton  is  the  Junction  of  aline  to  Reedsmouth  and  Hex- 
ham (see  p.  418).  Farther  on  (left)  rise  the  Maiden  Papi  (1675  ft.). 

303  V2  M.  Hawiok  (  Tower;  Victoria),  a  woollen-making  town  with 
17,000  inhah.,  contains  little  to  detain  the  tourist  About  3  M. 
to  the  S.  W.  Is  Brankaome  (Branxholme)  Tower,  which  still,  as  in 
the  *Lay  of  the  Last  MinstreV,  belongs  to  the  Bncclench  family. 

Beyond  Hawick  we  see  to  the  right  *Ruher8law  (ISQOft.),  a 
finely-shaped  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view.  To  the  right  of 
(358  M.)  Hasiendean  are  the  plctaresqnely-wooded  Minto  Orags 
(720  ft ;  •View),  in  the  grounds  of  Minto  House,  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Minto.  —  366  M.  St.  Boswells  is  the  nearest  sUtlon  to  (1  M.) 
Bryburgh  Abbey  (p.  468);  walkers  may  alight  here,  visit  the  abbey, 
and  then  go  on  to  (4  M.)  Melrose. 

Fbou  St.  Boswells  to  Kkl80  and  Berwick,  QS^h'il.  railway  in  2  hrs. 
(fares  bs.  64.,  4«.  bd.,  2i.  lid.).  The  line  runs  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
To  the  right  is  the  Waterloo  Monument,  on  the  top  of  Penielheuffh  (776  ft.); 
to  the  left  is  Smailholm  Tower,  the  scene  of  Scott's  ^Bve  of  St.  John\ 
Adjoining  the  latter  is  the  farm  of  Sandy knowe^  where  Scott,  when  a  child, 
often  visited  his  grandfather.  —  Beyond  (9  M.)  Roxburgh,  the  junction  of 
the  line  to  (7  il.)  Jedburgh  (see  below),  the  train  crosses  the  Ttviot. 

Floors  Oaatle,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Koxburghe,  is  seen 
among  the  trees  to  the  left  (visitors  admitted  to  the  grounds  on  Wed.). 
Kear  Floors  are  the  scanty  remains  of  Roxburgh  CattU. 

liVaM.  Kelso  (Crois  keys;  Queen's  Head),  a  prosperous  little  market- 
town  with  JUXlO  inhab.,  1  U.  from  the  station,  is  chiefly  of  interest  for  its 
"^Abbey,  a  small  but  fine  ruin  in  the  Xorman  and  £.  £.  styles,  destroyed 
by  the  English  in  1545.  The  Museum  (open  on  Hon.,  Wed.,  &Frid.,  12  3) 
contains  o^ects  of  local  interest.  —  Ai  Ednam.  2  M.  totheN.E.,  is  a  mon- 
ument to  Thomson,  the  poet,  who  was  born  there  in  1699. 

22  H.  Ooldstream  (Newcastle  Arms)  gives  its  name  to  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  raised  here  by  General  Monk  in  1660.  About  6  M.  to  the  S. 
is  the  field  of  Flodden,  where  the  Scottish  army,  led  by  James  IV.,  was 
defeated  by  the  En^^lish  in  1518.  A  branch-line  runs  from  Coldstream 
to  WooUr  and  BHton  Junction  (p.  416).  -^  At  (25V2  U.)  Twitell  we  cross 
the  Till.  The  Norman  keep  (12th  cent.)  of  (271/2  H.)  Norham  appears  in  the 
opening  scene  of  'Marmion\  —  34  M.  Tweedmouth,  —  85Vt  M.  Berwick-vpon- 
Tweed,  see  p.  417. 

Another  line  runs  from  St.  Boswells  to  Duns  and  (31 H.)  ResUm  Junc- 
tion (p.  459). 

[Jedburgh  (Spread  Eagle;  Royal),  a  picturesque  little  border-town, 
with  a  stormy  past,  lies  on  the  Jed,  and  contains  about  8600  inhabitants. 
Vedburgh  Abbey  (adm.  6<j.),  founded  by  David  I.  in  1118,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  beautiful  ecclesiastical  ruins  in  Scotland  (late-Norman, 
with  subsequent  modifications).  Several  houses  with  historical  associa- 
tions are  shown  in  Jedburgh :  Queen  Mary  lodged  in  an  old  house  in 
Queen  Street,  and  Prince  Charles  Stuart  at  9  Gastlegate  (after  Preston- 
pans);  Bums  lived  at  27  Canongate  in  1787,  Sir  David  Brewster  (1781-1868) 
was  born  in  the  same  street,  and  Scott  visited  Wordsworth  at  5  Abbey 
Close  (1805).  *Jeddart  Justice^  Uke  Lydford  Law  (p.  135),  is  proverbial  5 
and  ^Jeddart  Staves'  were  long  unpleasantly  familiar  to  the  English  Bor- 
derers. —  Excursions  may  be  made  from  Jedburgh  to  (2  M.)  Eerniherst 
Castle  (16th  cent.),  to  (4  M.)  the  Waterloo  Monument  on  Penielhevgh  (comp. 
above),  and  to  (2  M.)  Dunion  Hill  (1095  ft.;  ="  View).] 
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The  three  bills,  oi  lather  triple-peaked  hill,  that  have  for 
some  time  been  \isible  to  the  left  are  tbeEildons  (1385  ft.),  which 
owe  their  present  appearance,  according  to  tradition,  to  the  agency 
of  the  devil,  working  at  the  bidding  of  the  wizard  Michael  Scott. 

Thomas  of  Erdldoun^  or ''TJwmas  theEhymer'  (13th  cent.)  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  the  Queen  of  the  Fuiries,  and  detained  for  three  years, 
like  Tannhauser  in  the  Venusberg,  in  an  enchanted  land  inside  the  hills. 

Ab  we  approach  Melrose  we  have  a  view  of  the  abbey  to  the 
right 

369  M.  Melrose  (*A5&e2/;  George;  King's  Arms;  Waverley  Tem- 
perance Hotel,  well  spoken  of,  near  the  station ;  Waverley  Hydro- 
pathiCj  Y2  ^*  fi^om  <^e  station),  a  small  town  with  1600  inhab., 
is  prettily  situated  on  the  Tweed,  The  Town  Cross ,  at  the  head 
of  the  High  Street,  dates  from  the  14th  century. 

*Melrose  Abbey,  indisputably  the  finest  ruin  in  Scotland,  lies 
a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  N.  of  the  railway-station  (adm.  6d.). 
Originally  founded  in  the  12th  cent,  by  David  I.,  that  'sair  sanct 
for  the  crown\  the  abbey  was  afterwards  almost  wholly  destroyed 
by  Edward  II.  and  rebuilt  by  Robert  Bruce  (14th  cent.),  and  once 
more  destroyed  and  rebuilt  in  the  following  century. 

The  principal  part  of  the  present  remains  is  the  *Choif^  a  line  example 
of  late-Gothic  (ca.  1450),  with  slender  shafts,  richly-carved  capitals,  elab- 
orate vaultiag,  and  large  and  exquisitely -traceried  windows  (especially 
the  *E.  Window).  The  Traru^t  crosses  the  choir  near  its  E.  end.  Of 
the  Ifave  there  are  comparatively  few  remains.  The  beautiful  sculp- 
tures throughout  the  church  were  sadly  defaced  at  the  Reformation.  On 
the  N.  side  are  two  Xorman  arches.  Alexander  II.  and  the  heart  of  Robert 
Bruce  are  interred  at  the  £.  end,  near  the  site  of  the  high-altar.  The 
tomb  of  MicJutel  Scott  is  pointed  out  in  the  chapel  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
choir  (to  the  E.  of  the  S.  transept),  and  Sir  David  Breu$ter  (d.  186^  is  bu- 
ried in  the  churchyard,  close  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  aisle. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Tweed,  2^/4  M.  above  Melrose,  lies 
*Abbot8ford,  the  picturesque  home  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  (open  10-5 ; 
adm.  1«.).  The  road  to  it  (carr.  6s.  6d.)  leads  to  the  W.  from 
Melrose,  passing  the  Waverley  Hydropathic  Establishment  and  the 
village  of  Damick,  with  its  old  *peer  or  Border  tower. 

In  1811  Scott  bought  the  small  farm  of  Clarty  Hole^  changing  its 
name  to  Abbotsford,  planting  it  with  trees,  and  beginning  the  large  and  irre- 
gularly-built mansion  which  he  occupied  till  his  death  in  1832.  The  rooms 
shown  to  visitors  include  the  great  novelist's  Study ^  the  Library  y  the 
Drawing  Room^  and  the  Entrance  Hall.  They  contain  numerous  personal 
relics  of  Scott  and  also  many  historical  curiosities.  The  Dining  Room^  in 
which  Scott  died,  is  not  shown.  —  The  house  is  now  owned  by  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Maxwell  Scott,  a  great-grand-daughter  of  the  novelist. 

Next  in  interest  to  Abbotsford  among  places  near  Melrose  is 
pRYBUBGH  Abbey,  where  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  interred  in  the 
burial  vault  of  his  ancestors. 

The  pleasantest  way  to  make  this  excursion  is  to  walk  or  drive  via  the 
Eildon  HilU  (see  above)  and  St.  Boswelh  (p.  466;  41/2  M.)  and  return  by  ^e- 
mernde  (6  M.;  cart,  for  the  round,  with  one  horse  9-10,  with  two  13-1&«.). 
Both  routes  afford  charming  views,  the  most  extensive  being  that  from 
Bemertide  Hill.  Bemerside  has  belonged  to  the  family  of  Haig  for  seven 
centuries.  Between  Bemerside  and  Dryburgh  is  a  huge  and  rude  Statue  of 
William   Wallace.    Abbotsford   and  Dryburgh   can  easily  be  included  in 
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one  dajr'i  evcfursion  from  VelroMf  even  by  the  pedeatrlan  (earn,  and  pair 
for  the  day  V^^&s.). 

ihe  piciurt'sque  and  extensive  ruins  of  'Dryborgh  Abbey  (adm.  6<f.) 
date  from  the  12-14th  cent,  and  include  parts  of  the  church,  the  cbaptcr 
huuftn,  the  rofectory.  the  cloisters,  and  the  domestlo  buildings.  JBcoti 
(d.  1H82)  is  interr«l  in  St.  Marf'a  AUU.  John  Gib§<m  Lo<ihart  (d.  18&4>, 
Scott  8  80n>in-law  and  biographer,  is  also  buried  here. 

After  leaving  Melrose  we  have  a  gllmpBe  of  Abbotaford  to  the 
left,  and  cross  the  Tweed.  —  973  M.  Oalaihielf  (Commereial; 
AbboUford  Af^ns\  Royal)y  a  busy  town  of  16,000  inhab.,  is  noted 
for  its  tweeds  and  tartans. 

From  Galashiels  a  short  branch  runs  to  (0  M.)  AelMrit.  passing  (!2Vslf.) 
AbboUiford  Ferry^  the  nearest  station  to  (1  H.)  Abbotsford  (see  p.  457).  — 
Selkirk  (County^  FUeee;  Totcn  Amu)^  another  tweed-making  town  of  6100 
inhab.,  with  sUtues  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mungo  Park  (1771-1805),  a  native 
of  Selkirkshire.  A  delightful  excursion  may  be  made  hence  througli  the 
lovely  and  much  betung;  valley  of  the  Yarrow  to  (16  M.)  *St.  Marj'a  I.oeli. 
The  usual  goal  of  the  excursion,  fift^ie  ShieU^a  /n»,  is  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
lake,  3  M.  farther  on.  On  the  w.  bank  is  the  itodono  JTbfef  (D.  3s.).  The 
district  in  which  the  loch  lies  is  called  Bttriek  Forest;  and  a  statue  of  James 
Hogg  (1770-1836),  the  'Ettrick  Shepherd \  has  been  erected  near  Tibbie 
Shiels's.  —  The  excursion  may  be  continued  through  Moffat  Dals^  passing 
the  fine  waterfall  called  the  *Orev  Mare's  Tail,  to  (16  M.)  Moffat  (comp. 
D.  461).  Coaches  ply  thrice  weekly  from  Selkirk  to  St.  Mary's  Loch  (fare 
8«.,  return  5«.,  driver  1«.),  corresponding  with  the  coaches  to  Moffat  ^.  461). 

Fbom  Galashiels  to  Peebles,  18Vs  M.,  railway  in  1  hr.  At  $Vs  ^'} 
Clovenfords^  above  the  junction  of  the  Oala  and  Tweedy  are  Thomson's 
VinerieSy  which  provide  the  London  market  with  immense  quantities 
of  grapes.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed  is  AshiestieL  where  most  of 
^Marmion'  and  the  'Lay'  was  written.  Beyond  (6  M.)  Tkomilee  we  pass 
the  ruined  Elibank  Tower^  on  the  left.  — 10  M.  Walkerhum.  —  13  M.  Inner- 
leithen (St.  Ronan^s;  Traquair  Armsy^  a  small  watering-place  with  min- 
eral springs,  is  the  original  of  'St.  Kenan's  Well'.  —  About  1  M.  to  the 
S.  is  Traquair  House^  supposed  to  be  the  'Br8.dwardine'  of  'Waverley", 
with  a  very  ancient  tower.  —  16  M.  Cardrona. 

18VaH.  Peebles  CSTonMns;  Cross  Keys*,  Commercial  f  •ffydropathie  Estab- 
lishment ^  52s.  6d.  per  week),  an  ancient  town  with  6000  inhab.,  prettily 
situated  on  the  Tweed.  The  old  castle  has  disappeared ,  but  the  towers 
of  two  venerable  churches  still  tand.  Peebles  was  the  native  place  of 
William  (1800^)  and  Robert  (1802-71)  Chambers ,  whose  name  is  eommem- 
orated  in  the  Chambers  Institute  (adm.  8<i.),  presented  to  the  town  by 
the  elder  brother.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  the  old  mansion  of  the  Queens- 
berry  family  and  dates  from  the  16th  century.  The  Cross  Keys  is  believed 
to  be  the  prototype  of  'Meg  Dods's  Inn'  in  'St.  Bonan's  Weir.  —  About 
1  W.  to  the  W.  are  the  ruins  of  Neidpath  Castle^  finely  situated  on  the 
Tweed  (*View  from  the  top).  About  3V2  M.  farther  on,  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  Tweed,  near  the  farm  of  Woodhouse^  is  the  *^ Black  Dwarfs  Cottage"*.— 
Many  other  pleasant  excursions  may  be  made  from  Peebles,  and  the 
streams  in  the  vicinity  afford  good  fishing.  —  From  Peebles  we  may  go 
on  to  (27  M.)  Edinbwrgh  by  train  via  Lead1>wn  and  Eskbank  (see  p.  469). 

The  train  now  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Oala  Water.  From 
(3791/2  M.)  5/010  a  coach  runs  to  (6  M.)  Lauder,  where  Archibald 
Douglas,  Earl  of  Angus,  surnamed  *Bell  the  Cat\  seized  and  hang- 
ed Cochrane,  favourite  of  James  III.  (1482).  Beyond  (390M0Tyn«- 
head,  where  we  reach  the  highest  point  (900  ft.)  of  this  part  of  the 
line,  we  pass  the  ruins  of  Orichton  Cattle  (15th  cent.)  on  the  right 
and  Borthwiok  Castle  (1430 ;  with  room  occupied  by  Queen  Mary 
and  Bothwell)  on  the  left  —  393  M.  Fushiebridge.  —  394  M.  Oore- 
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bridge.  To  the  left  are  Dalhouaie  Castle  and  Cochpen,  Near  (397  M.) 
Dathousie  Is  NewbatUe  Abbey^  the  flue  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Lo- 
thian ;  in  the  grounds  Is  the  largest  heeoh  in  the  kingdom,  33  ft. 
in  girth.  396  M.  Eakbank,  the  station  for  Dalkeith  (p.  475). 
Arthurs  Seat  (p.  470)  comes  into  sight  on  the  left 

403  M.  Fortobello  (Brighton;  Royal;  Regent  Temperance),  the 
Margate  of  Edinburgh,  Mrith  extensive  sands  and  a  promenade-pier 
(Id.;  band  on  Sat.  in  summer).  —  We  here  Join  the  East  Coast 
Route  (R.  62b),  skirt  the  base  of  the  Calton  Hill  (p.  471),  with 
the  castellated  Prison,  and  enter  the  Waverley  Station  at  — 

406  M.  Edinburgh  (see  R.  64). 

b.  Vi&  York,  Kewoastle,  and  Berwick. 

Gbsat  Nobthebn,  Korth  Eastebn,  and  Nobth  Bbitibh  Railways 
CEast  Coast  Boute )  from  Kings  Cross  to  (393  M.)  Edinburgh  iii8V2-10V«  hrs.; 
to  (444  M.)  Glasgow  in  9^/4-11  hrs.  The  best  train  is  the  'Flying  Scotsman', 
starting  at  10  a.m.  Half-an-hour  for  dinner  is  allowed  at  York;  and  lun- 
cheon-baskets may  also  be  obtained. 

I  From  London  to  (335 ^gM.)  Berwick,  see  R.  50.  —  Beyond  Ber- 
wick the  line  skirts  the  coast,  turning  inland  at  (341  M.)  Bum- 
mouth,  a  picturesc^ue  flshing-yillage.  343  M.  Ayion  is  the  station 
for  Eyemouth  (Cross  Keys),  a  busy  little  fishing-town ,  with  3000 
inhabitants.  —  347  M.  Beaton  (Wheatsheaf)  is  the  junction  of  a 
line  to  Duns  and  8t.  Boswells  (comp.  p.  466). 

Near  the  coast,  3V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Beston  (omn.  is.),  is  the  village 
of  Coldingham  (Kew  Inn),  with  the  Transition  Korman  ruins  of  a  Bene- 
dictine priory,  founded  in  1098.  From  Coldingham  we  may  proceed  to  the 
N.  to  (2V2  M.)  *St.  Abb's  Head,  a  bold  rocky  promontory,  rising  300  ft. 
above  the  sea.  On  it  are  a  Lighthouse  and  a  ruined  Church.  —  About  SVz  M. 
farther  up  the  coast  are  the  scanty  ruins  of  *Fast  Castle ,  perched  upon  a 
precipitous  cliff  that  has  been  identified  with  the  'Wolfs  Crag'  of  the 
^Bride  of  Lammermoor\  Walkers  who  have  come  thus  far  may  go  on  to 
rejoin  the  railway  at  (7  M.)  Cockburnspath  (see  below). 

Beyond  Reston  the  train  follows  the  course  of  the  Eye.  352  M. 
OranVs  House.  At  (366  V2  M.)  Cockburnspath  (Inn)  we  again  reach  the 
sea.  359^2  M.  Jnnerwick.  Farther  on  we  cross  the  Broxburn,  where 
Cromwell  defeated  the  Scots  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  (1660). 

3631/2  M.  "DxLnbB,!  (George;  Royal),  a  small  seaport  and  flshing- 
station,  with  3500  inhab.,  formerly  of  more  importance  than  at 
present.  The  ruins  of  the  old  Castle,  which  plays  a  prominent  role 
in  Scottish  history,  are  yery  scanty;  they  stand  on  a  crag  imme- 
diately above  the  harbour,  and  command  a  fine  view. 

Beyond  Dunbar  we  have  a  good  view  to  the  right  of  the  Bass 
Rock  (see  p.  460)  and  North  Berwick  Law  (see  p.  460).  About  3  M. 
to  the  N.  E.  of  (370  M.)  East  Linton  is  Tyninghame  House,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Haddington ,  surrounded  by  finely-wooded  grounds, 
which  are  open  to  the  public  on  Saturday. 

37572  M.  Drem  is  the  junction  of  the  short  line  to  (6M.)  Korth 
Berwiek  (* Marine,  facing  the  sea,  R.  &  A.  from  4«.,  D.  4s.  6d.; 
Royal,  at  the  station ;  numerous  Private  Hotels  and  Lodgings),  a 
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Farther  on,  Conlofpkint  HiU  (p.  474)  oomes  ijilo  sight  on  <be 
left,  and  ArUmr't  Seal  (p.  470)  on  the  right  SOBVs  M.  aUdefonL 
400  M.  Xdinbwgb  (CaledonUn  SUtion),  see  R.  64. 

d.  By  Sea. 

The  steamers  of  the  Lokdon  4k  Edikbuboh  Shippiho  Compamt  leave 
the  nermitagt  Wharfs  Wapping^  every  Tuea.,  Wed.,  and  Sat  for  Z^ihs 
those  of  the  Oknehax.  8tbam  Navigation  Co.  leave  Irongate  and  8t.  KaOker^ 
«iM*«  Wharf  twice  weekly  for  Gr€mton.  Fares  in  each  case  22*.,  16«.  (food 
extra);  duration  of  voyage  aboat  80-36  hrs. 

(There  is  also  a  bi-weekly  service  from  the  Carron  and  London  and 
Continental  Wharves  to  Orangemoitth  (2?s.,  16«.),  for  Okuffom  (26s.,  24«., 
17«.)  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  The  steamers  sail  up  the  Perth  and  un- 
der the  Forth  Bridgt  (p.  fi04).] 

This  route,  which  may  be  recommended  to  the  leisurely  tra- 
veller in  fine  weather,  affords  a  good  view  of  the  E.  coast  of  Eng- 
land. Among  the  more  prominent  points  are  Tarmouih  (p.  447), 
Flamborough  Head  (pAQO\  Scarborough  (p.  Ai9\  W«%(p.420), 
Bamborough  Ca$tle  (p.  416),  Lindisfame  (p.  417),  8t.  Abb's  Head 
(p.  469),  TaniaUon  Cattle  and  the  Bas$  Hof^  (p.  460),  and  Inch^ 
keith  (p.  496).  From  Leith  and  Qranton  (see  p.  474)  trains  run 
at  freqnent  Interrals  to  Edinburgh. 

63.  From  Carlisle  to  Siunfnes  and  Stranraer. 

106  ]L  Railway  in  S^i/i  l>n.  (17«.  8(f.,  8s.  lOd.)  no  2nd  cl.).  Through 
sleeping-cars  ran  fjrom  London  (Euston  and  St.  Pancras)  to  /SVranrasr. 

From  Carlisle  to  (9^/2  M.)  Oretna  Junction,  see  p.  461.  Our 
line  here  turns  to  the  left  IOV2  M,  Oretna  Oreen,  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  runaway  marriages  of  couples  from  beyond  the  Border, 
the  ceremony  being  generally  performed  by  the  village  blacksmith. 
—  18  M.  AxLuaiL  (Buck;  Queeruberry),  a  small  town  with  4500  In- 
hab.,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Irving  (1792). 

A  line  runs  to  the  S.  from  Annan,  across  the  Solway,  to  join  the 
Carlisle  and  Maryport  Railway  (p.  876).  —  To  Kirile  Bridge,  see  p.  461. 

26  M.  Ruthwell.  About  I3/4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  station,  in  the 
manse-garden,  is  a  famous  *Runic  Cross,  the  Inscription  on  which 
is  said  to  be  the  earliest  piece  of  written  English  extant. 

33  M.  Dumfries  (King's  Arms;  Queensberry;  Commercial;  *Sea- 
tion;  Rail.  Rfmt.  Rooms),  the  chief  town  in  S.  W.  Scotland,  with 
17,000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  the  Nith,  A  conspicuous  building 
is  New  Qrey friars  Church ,  occupying  the  site  of  the  old  castle. 
Close  by  lay  the  Greyfriars  Monastery,  In  the  church  of  which  Bruce 
slew  ihejRed  Comyn  (1306).  Adjacent  is  the  Btirns  Monument, 
erected  in  1882.  Buras's  house  in  Bank  St.  Is  marked  by  an  in- 
scription. The  house  in  which  he  died  (21  st  July,  1796)  Is  in  Burns 
St.,  a  lane  leading  out  of  St.  Michael  Street,  next  to  the  Industrial 
School,  on  which  are  a  bust  and  inscription.  His  grave  In  the 
churchyard  of  St.  Michael's  is  covered  by  a  Mausoleum  (adm.  3d.), 
in  a  tasteless  classical  style.  The  Globe  Inn  (entr.  by  44  High  St), 
^  fayourite  resort  of  the  poet,  contains  his  chair,  his  watch,  and 
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lines  cut  by  Mm  with  a  diamond  on  the  window.  The  SteUue  of 
Burros,  in  Church  Place,  Is  by  Mrs.  D.  0.  Hill.  The  Old  Bridge, 
connecting  the  town  with  the  subuih  of  Maxwelltowtij  dates  from 
the  13th  century.  In  Maxwelltown  is  the  Observatory  (adm.  6d.; 
view),  containing  a  small  museum ;  in  the  grounds  is  a  statue  of 
'Old  Mortality'  (see  below). 

Environs.  Crossing  the  bridge  to  Haxwelltown,  taking  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  and  following  the  road  to  the  N.,  we  reach  (IVs  K.)  Lin- 
oludea  Abbey,  prettily  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cluden  and  the 
NUh.  The  Abbey,  a  Benedictine  house,  was  founded  in  the  12th  cent., 
but  the  present  remains  are  chiefly  of  a  later  date  (14-15th  cent.).  The 
walk  may  be  continued  up  the  Cluden  to  (3  M .)  Irongray^  the  churchyard 
of  which  contains  the  grave  of  Helen  Walker,  the  original  of  *Jeanie 
I>eans\  marked  by  an  inscription  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  About  V«  M. 
farther  on  is  an  interesting  Covenanter**  Monument.  —  On  the  Solway^  8  M. 
to  the  S.  of  Dumfries,  is  *Caerlaverock  Oastle  (the  'EUangowan'  of  'Guy 
Mannering'),  an  ancient  stronghold  of  the  Maxwells  (Earls  of  !Nithdale), 
dating  in  its  present  form  mainly  from  the  15th  century.  Caerlaverock 
churchyard  contains  the  grave  of  *01d  Mortality'  (U.  Paterson).  —  Another 
charming  excursion  may  be  taken  to  (7V»  M.)  *New  or  Sweetheart  Abbey, 
to  the  W.  of  the  Kith  estuary.  The  Abbey  was  founded  in  1276  by  De- 
vorgilla  BsJliol,  and  derives  its  name  (douce  coeur)  from  the  fact  that  she 
had  the  heart  of  her  husband  John  Balliol  (see  p.  286)  buried  here  in  her 
own  tomb.  From  Sweetheart  Abbey  walkers  may  go  on  to  (8V2  M.)  the  top 
of  Criffel  (1856  ft.,  'View). 

F«oM  DuxTBiss  TO  GLASGOW,  92  M.,  railway  in  2^/4  hrs.  (fares  18«. 
9rf.,  6«.  lOd. ;  no  2nd  cl.).  —  Soon  after  leaving  Dumfries,  we  have  a  view  of 
Lincluden  Abbey  (see  above)  to  the  left.  To  the  right,  34  M.  farther  on,  is 
the  white  farm-house  of  Ellisland,  where  Burns  wrote  'Tam  o'  Shanter*. 
~  14Vs  M.  Thornhill  (Bucdeuch  Arms)  is  the  starting-point  for  visits  to 
(8V2  M.)  Drumlanriff  Cattle  (gardens  and  park  open  on  Tues.  &  Frid.)  and 
(3  M.)  Crickhope  Linn.  'Sear  Moniaive ,  7  M.  to  the  S.W.,  lies  Oraigenputiock. 
for  many  years  the  home  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  wrote  'Sartor  Resartus 
here.  —  26VaM.  SanquTiar;  37  M.  ITew  Cumnock;  42V3  M.  Old  Cumnock^  the 
junction  of  branches  to  Ayr  (p.  481)  on  the  left,  and  Muirkirk  and  Lanark 
(p.  480)  on  the  right.  The  train  crosses  a  lofty  viaduct  over  the  LugaVy 
celebrated  by  Burns.  44V2  M.  Auehinleck.^  with  the  mansion  of  the  Bos- 
well  family.  —  49  M.  Mauchline  (Loudoun  Arm*).,  where  Burns  married 
Jean  Armour,  is  the  junction  of  another  line  to  Ayr.  Bums  spent  several 
of  the  most  important  years  of  his  life  at  Mauchline  and  at  the  farm  of 
Jfougiely  IVt  M.  to  theN.,  and  wrote  here  many  of  his  best-known  poems. 
The  'Braes  of  Ballochmyle'  are  V/9  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  Mauchline. 

58V«  M.  Kilmarnock  (George),  a  busy  manufaoiuring  town  of  25,0(X) 
inhab.,  possesses  an  elaborate  monument  to  Burns  (adm.  2d.),  with  a 
museum  of  relics,  including  l^ISS.  of  several  of  the  poet's  best-known 
poems  and  all  the  editions  of  his  works  hitherto  published.  The  first 
edition  of  Burns's  poems  issued  from  the  press  at  Kilmarnock.  A  branch- 
line  diverges  here  to  Troon,  Ardro**an  (p.  481),  and  Larg*.  —  The  rest  of 
the  route  to  Glasgow  calls  for  no  comment.  The  expresses  run  by  Barrhead, 
the  slow  trains  by  Dairy.  —  92  M.  Glasgow  (St.  Enoch'*  Station),  see  p.  476. 

Beyond  Dumfries  the  Stranraer  line  runs  towards  the  S.  — 
471/2  ^-  J^ctlheattit  (Maxwell  Arms),  a  pleasant  little  town  (4000 
inhab.],  with  large  granite  -  quarries  and  works.  53  M,  Castle 
Douglas  (Douglas  Aims),  the  chief  town  of  Oalhuay,  with  2600 
Inhab.,  lies  on  the  N.  side  of  Carlinguark  Loch.  Excursions  may 
be  made  to  (IV2  M.)  Threave  Castle,  (8  M.)  Auchencairv,  etc. 

A  brancL-Iine  runs  S.  to  (10  M.)Eirkcucll]right,  pron.  Kircoolry  (Selkirk 
Arm*f  Royal),  a  clean  little  town  (2600  inhab.),  at  the  head  of  the  estuary 
of    the  Du.    About  V2  M.   to   the  S.   is  St,  Marf*  Jsle  ('View),  now  a 
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peiilii0iiU,  with  a  heronry.  Abovt  6  M.  to  the  8.E.  ii  •Dundremmmm  Ahbev. 
A  eoMh  (U.  6<i.)  pHet  daily  from  Kirkeadbright  to  ^1%  H.)  aatehouse  o/ 
rUH  (Murray  Arms),  a  pratUly-iituated  lilUe  town. 

From  (69 V2  ^0  •Pfli'ton,  at  the  foot  ot  Locli  Ken^  an  omnibus 
runs  to  (9  M.)  Dalry^  a  faTOurite  angling-resort.  —  62  M,  New 
Galloway ;  the  town  llei  6  M,  to  the  N.  72  M.  Dromorey  6  M.  from 
Oatehouse  of  FUei  (sec  above);  77  M.  Creeiovm^  on  the  E.  shore  of 
Wigtown  Bay,  —  82  Va  M.  Vewtown  Stewart  (Oalloway  Arms ; 
Qfapt9)y  with  3000  inhab. ,  prettily  situated  on  the  Oee,  is  a  con- 
yenient  centre  for  excursions  to  (13  M.)  ^Loeh  Trooly  etc. 

Newtown  Stewart  ie  the  junction  of  a  branch-line  to  (7  M.)  Wigtofrn 
and  (19  M.)  Whithorn.  —  Wigtown  (Oalloway  Arnu)  is  a  imall  town  (SS-iO 
inhab.)  on  the  E.  bank  of  Wigtown  Bay.  On  a  commanding  site  at  the 
entrance  to  the  town  Is  the  Martyrt'  Memorial^  commemorating  Margaret 
MaeLachlan  (aged  63)  and  Margarti  Wilson  (a  girl  of  18),  two  Covenanters 
who  were  tied  to  stakes  on  the  beach  and  drowned  by  the  rising  tide  of 
the  Solway.  They  are  buried  in  the  parish-churchyard.  —  Whithorn  (Cfrapes) 

Possesses  a  ruined  Priory  Churchy  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  earliest 
hrisUan  church  in  Scotland,  built  by  St.  Kinian  (366432). 

Near  (96  M.)  Olenluce  are  the  remains  of  lAice  Abbey  (12-13th 
cent.).  View  across  Luee  Bay  to  the  Mull  of  OaUoway,  Farther 
on,  the  direct  line  from  Stranraer  to  Ayr  and  Glasgow  diverges  to 
the  right.  102V2  M.  Castle  Kennedy,  with  Loeh  Inch  Castle^  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and  the  ruins  of  Castle  Kennedy.  The 
•Grounds  of  Castle  Kennedy  (open  on  Wed.  &  Sat.)  are  remarkable 
for  their  variety  of  coniferous  trees  and  their  *Datch  Garden*. 

106 M.  Stranraer f" George;  King's  Arma)^  a  thriving  little  seaport 
(7000  inhab.),  at  the  head  of  Loch  Ryan,  the  steamers  from  which 
afford  the  shortest  sea-passage  to  Ireland  (to  Larne,  272  hrs.).  Pleasant 
excursions  may  be  made  in  the  Rhinna  of  Oalloway,  the  peninsula 
on  which  Stranraer  lies.  The  railway  goes  on  to  (7  M.)  Portpatrick 
(Downshire  Arms).  —  From  Stranraer  to  Oirvan,  Ayr,  and  Glasgow, 
see  p.  481. 

64.  Edinburgh. 

Railway  SUtions.  1.  Waverley  motion  (PI.  E,  4),  of  the  North  British 
Railway,  near  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.,  for  trains  to  London  (via  Nwcastle 
and  Yorky  or  vi&  CatHisle  and  Leeds),  to  Glasgow,  and  to  the  N.  and  E.  of 
Scotland}  also  for  the  Suburban  Line  (see  below).  —  2.  Galedonian  Station 
(PL  C.  4),  at  the  W.  end  of  Prince.s  Street,  for  trains  to  London  via  Qxrlisle 
and  drewe,  to  Liverpool  and  Manchester,  to  Glasgow  and  Oreenoek,  and  to 
the  S.  and  S.W.  of  Scotland.  —  8.  Rapmarket  Station  (PI.  A,  6),  a  second 
station  of  the  N.B.B.,  where  almost  all  the  trains  to  and  from  the  W. 
stop.  —  All  the  principal  hotels  are  within  the  is.  cab-fare  from  the 
Waverley  and  Galedonian  Stations.  —  The  Suburban  Railway  runs  from 
the  Waverley  Station  to  Portobello,  Duddingston,  Nemingion,  Blackford 
HillyMorningside,  Craig lockhart,  Gorgie,  Haymarket,  and  (13  M .)  Waverley. 

aotels.  The  best- situated  are  those  in  PHnces  Street,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Waverley  Station:  —  ♦Rotal  (PI.  a;  D.  3),  No.  53;  *Balmoral  (PI.  h; 
D,  4),  No.  91-,  *WiND80B  (PI.  c;  D,  4),  No.  100;  *Palaob  (PI.  g;  C,  4),  at  the 
corner  of  Castle  Street;  Edinburgh  (PI.  e;  E,  3),  No.  36;  Clakendon  (PI. 
h;  D,  4),  No.  104;  Alkxandea,  Central,  between  Charlotte  St.  and  Castle  St.; 
Rutland  (PI.  m;  C,  4),  adjoining  the  Caledonian  Station,  second-class. 
Charges  at  most  of  these:  R.  ft  A.  from  4^.,  B.  2s.  6<2.-3s.,  D.  4«.-5«.  6<;. 
—  Those  in  Princes  Street  to  the  E.  of  tlie  Waverley  Station  are  somewhat 
Reaper:   Boxal  Bbitisb  (PI.  vj  E,  S),  22  Princes  St.,  commercial;  Doc- 
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GLA3,  at  the  comer  of  St.  Andrew's  St.i  Bbidoe,  1  Princes  St.;  Water- 
loo (PI.  k ;  E,  3),  24  Waterloo  Place.  —  The  following  are  first-class  Pri- 
vate Hotels  Cpens\  10-12«.):  Bedford,  83  Princes  St.  (PI.  D,  4);  Box- 
BUBQHE  (PI.  n:  C,  4),  38  Charlotte  Sq.,  quiet;  Veitch  (PI.  p:  C,  3),  127 
George  St.  —  Commercial  Hotels:  Imperial  (PI.  1;  E,  4),  Market  St.,  near  the 
Waverley  Station  5  *London  (PI.  f;  E,  3),  2  St.  Andrew's  Sq.i  Hanover 
(PI.  X}  D,  3),  Hanover  St.;  George  (PI.  u;  D- 3).  21  George  St.;  Milne 
(PI.  w;  E.  ^,  24  Greenside  St.;  Ship  (PI.  y;  E,  ft),  7  East  Register  St.; 
John's  (PI.  s;  E,  4),  807  High  St.;  these  last  unpretending,  "EL.  A  A.  2t.  %d. 
—  Temperance  Hotels:  ♦Old  Waverley  (PL  QJ  E,  8),  42  Princes  St.;  Cock- 
BDRN  (PI.  r;  E,  4),  close  to  the  Waverley  Station;  New  Waverley  (PI.  s; 
E,  3),  Darling's  Regent  (PI.  t;  E,  3),  both  in  Waterloo  PI.;  R.  &  A.  at 
these  from  2s.  Qd.  —  Craiglogkhart  Hydropathic  Establishment,  2V2  M. 
to  the  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh,  terms  Ss.  6d.  per  day,  82s.  6<i.  per  week. 

Bestaurants.  Orieve,  21  Princes  St. ;  Eoyal^  54  Princes  St. ;  Albert, 
23  Hanover  St.;  *Littlejohn,  31  Leith  St.;  Blair,  37  George  St.;  Daish, 
8  St.  Andrew  St.  (these  last  three  also  confectioners);  *Edinburffh  Ca/S, 
70  Princes  St.  (no  alcoholic  liquors);  Spiers  A  Pond,  at  the  Waverley 
Station ;  Rutherford,  5  Leith  St.  (for  gentlemen  only) ;  also  at  many  of  the 
above-named  hotels.  —  Beer  may  be  obtained  at  most  of  these.  ^Edinburgh 
AU*,  now  little  drunk,  is  sweet  and  heavy.  Wine  is  generally  dear:  best 
at  the  bar  of  the  Bodega  Co.,  7  South  St.  Andrew  St. 

Oonfectioners.  *Littlejohn,  Daish,  Blair ^  see  above;  *3fackie,  108 
Princes  St. ;  *Aitchison,  77  Queen  St. ;  AfVitie,  24  Queensferry  St. ;  Ritchie, 
34  Princes  St.  (shortbread  and  other  Scottish  cakes  at  all  these;  ices  in 
summer).  '^Ferguson  C Edinburgh  Rock'  and  other  sweetmeats),  Melbourne 
PI.,  at  the  corner  of  High  St.  (PI.  E,  4). 

Baths.  Turkish  Baths,  90  Princes  St.  (2«.  6c;.);  Pitt  Street  Baths  (PI. 
D,  2),  with  a  swimming-basin,  on  the  "S.  side  of  the  town ;  Baths  at  12 
Nicolson  Sq.  (PI.  F,  6;  to  the  S.).    Salt-water  Baths  at  Trinity  (p.  474). 

Theatres.  Lyceum  (PI.  G,  5),  Grindlay  St.,  performances  at  8  p.  m.; 
Royal  (PI.  E,  3).  Leith  Walk;  Princess's  (PI.  F,  5),  Nicolson  St. 

Oabs.  For  1-2  pers,  Vs  H.  6d.,  IVs  M.  is.,  each  addit.  Vs  H.  Qd.-, 
luggage  above  100  lbs.  Qd.  extra.  By  time :  2s.  per  hr. ;  drives  in  the  en- 
virons 8«.  per  hr.  Double  fares  at  night  (12  to  7).  Fare  and  a  half  on 
Sun.,  if  ordered  at  an  office. 

Tramways.  The  central  point  of  the  excellent  Tramway  System  of 
Edinburgh  is  the  Register  House  (PI.  E,  3),  whence  lines  radiate  to  Leith 
(p.  il^),Portobello  (p.  459),  Newington  (PI.  F,  6),  Colinlon  Road,  Momingside 
(PI.  C,  6))  CoKbridge,  etc.  (fares  l-4d.).  —  A  circular  line,  starting  from  the 
Register  House,  runs  round  the  S.  half  of  the  dty  via  the  North  and  South 
Bridges,  Nmington,  Momingside,  the  Lothian  Road,  and  Princes  St.  (fare  for 
the  round  6(i.;  good  view  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  the  cars).  —  Cable 
Tramways  run  from  the  Mound  to  Inverleith  Row  (fares  l-2d.;  with  con- 
necting omnibuses  to  Oranton,  Trinity,  and  ITetchaven)  and  from  Frederick 
Street  to  Stockbridge  (PI.  B,  G,  2)  and  Comely  Bank. 

Omnibuses  and  Ooaches,  starting  from  or  near  the  Register  House, 
run  to  Cramond,  Forth  Bridge,  and  Queensferry,  LiberUm  and  Loanhead, 
Dalkeith^  Roslin,  etc. ;  and  from  Coltbridge  (tramway-terminus,  see  above) 
to  Corstorphine. 

Oity  Guides,  with  badges,  6d.  per  hr.,  8-5«.  per  day  (unnecessary). 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PL  B,  3),  at  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St. 

Steamers  from  Leith  to  Aberdeen  4-6  times  weekly  in  summer;  to 
Aberdour  2-3  times  daily;  to  Amsterdam  weekly;  to  Antwerp  weekly;  to 
Bremen  fortnightly;  to  Christiansand  and  Copenhagen  weekly;  to  Hamburg 
twice  weekly;  to  Hull  every  Wed. ;  to  Kirkwall  (Orkney)  and  Lerwick  (Shet- 
land) twice  weekly;  to  London  on  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  (comp.  p.  462); 
to  Rotterdam  once  or  twice  weekly ;  to  Stirling  daily ;  to  Thurso  weekly ;  to 
Wick  twice  weekly,  etc.  Also  excursion-steamers  in  summer  to  North  Ber- 
wick, the  Bast  Rock,  the  Isle  of  May,  Elie^  etc.  ->  From  Granton  to  Bergen 
every  Wed. ;  to  BunUisland  (comp.  p.  496)  several  times  a  day;  to  the  Faroe 
Isles  and  Iceland  once  a  month ;  to  London  on  Wed.  and  Sat. 

United  States  Consul,  Wallace  Bruce,  Esq.,  8  York  Buildings. 
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Principal  Attractioni.  Princes  Street;  Scott  Uonvment;  Castle;  L<Mwn- 
markety  High  St.^  and  ("anoiujate;  Uolyrood;  National  Oallery;  Gallon  Hill 
(view);  St.  Giles's;  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cathedral;  Museum  of  Science  «£•  Art-, 
tlie  Queens  Drive.  Theae  puinU  may  all  be  viiited  in  one  long  day  (^10 bra.), 
btit  those  who  wiih  to  see  Edinburgh  to  advantage  must  devote  at  leaat 
2-3  days  to  the  town  itself  and  4-S  days  to  its  environs. 

Edinhurghy  the  capital  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  roman- 
tically beautiful  cities  in  Europe,  is  finely  situated  on  4  series  of 
ridges,  separated  by  ravines,  about  2  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Firth  of 
Forth  (5-6  M.  ivide),  of  ivhich  charming  vieivs  are  obtained  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  town.  Perhaps  no  fairer  or  more  harmonious 
combination  of  art  and  nature  is  to  be  found  among  the  cities  of 
the  world,  and  even  the  buildings  of  little  or  no  beauty  in  them- 
selves  generally  blend  happily  with  the  surrounding  scenery.  The 
population,  excluding  Leith ,  is  about  250,000.  Edinburgh  is  the 
scat  of  the  administrative  and  judicial  authorities  of  Scotland,  and 
is  renowned  for  its  excellent  university  and  schools.  It  is  also  a 
great  centre  of  the  printing,  publishing,  and  book  trades,  but  has 
few  important  manufactures.  The  stranger  is  advised  to  begin  his 
acquaintance  with  the  ^Modern  Athens'  by  obtaining  a  general  view 
of  it  from  the  Castle  (best),  the  top  of  the  Scott  Monument,  the 
Calton  Hill,  or  Arthur's  Seat  (p.  470). 

History.  The  authentic  history  of  Edinburgh  begins  about  617,  when 
Edwin^  King  of  Korthumbria,  established  a  fortress  on  the  castle-rock, 
round  which  sprang  up  the  settlement  of  ^Edwin's  Burgh\  In  the  10th 
cent,  the  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Scots  (Celts),  whose  name 
for  it,  ^Dunedin'  (i.e.,  hill  of  Edwin),  did  not  permanently  dispossess  the 
Saxon  form.  The  early  history  of  the  town  is  practically  the  history  of 
the  castle,  which  was  a  frequent  object  of  contention  between  the  Scots 
and  the  English;  and  it  was  not  till  1437  that  Edinburgh  became  the  cap- 
ital of  Scotland  in  place  of  Perth.  The  city  then  increased  steadily  in 
size  and  importance,  hut  the  work  of  ages  was  undone  by  its  capture  and 
destruction  by  the  English  in  1644,  when  the  castle,  however,  made  a 
successful  resistance.  The  subsequent  history  of  Edinburgh  would  be 
almost  tantamount  to  a  history  of  Scotland,  but  among  the  salient  points 
may  be  named  the  scenes  accompanying  the  struggle  between  Queen  Mary 
and  the  Reformers  (1666  et  seq.) ;  the  defence  of  the  castle  by  Kirkaldy  of 
Orange  and  its  capture  by  the  English  in  1673;  the  capture  of  the  castle 
by  Cromwell  in  1660;  the  persecution  of  the  Covenanters  after  the  Re- 
storation (1660);  the  removal  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  London  in  1707; 
the  Porteous  Riot  in  1736;  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Prince  Charles 
Edward  in  1746. 

At  the  close  of  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Edin- 
burgh was  the  residence  of  a  literary  circle  of  great  brilliancy,  some  idea 
of  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  mention  of  David  Hume  (d.  1776),  Adam 
Smith  (d.  1790),  Robertson,  the  historian  (d.  17»3),  Play/air  (d.  1819),  Senry 
Mackentie  (d.  1831),  Robert  Burns  (d.  1796),  Dugald  Stewart  (d.  1828),  Scott, 
Wilson,  Lockhart,  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  and  Chalmers.  The  'Edinburgh 
Review'  was  established  by  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith,  and  others  in  1802. 

Edinburgh  consists  of  the  picturesque  Old  Town,  familiar  to 
all  readers  of  Walter  Scott,  which  was  rebuilt  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  cent,  after  a  great  fire,  and  of  the  New  Town,  to  the  N., 
which  dates  its  beginnings  from  1768.  The  former,  once  the  seat 
of  the  fashionable  world,  but  now  designed  to  the  poorer  classes,  is 
^ull  of  interesting  old  houses,  some  of  which  are  remarkable  for 
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their  immense  height  (lD-12  stories).  The  nucleus  of  the  New 
Town,  which  is  distinguished  for  its  massive  style  of  huilding, 
consists  of  the  three  parallel  thoroughfares :  ♦Peincbs  Street  (PI. 
0,  D,  4,  E,  3),  perhaps  the  finest  street  in  Europe  (with  pleasant 
Oardens,  open  to  the  public) ;  Oeorge  Street  (PI.  0,  D,  3) ;  and 
Queen  Street  (PL  0,  D,  3).  —  Numerous  modern  suburbs  have  also 
sprung  up,  particularly  to  the  S.  of  the  Old  Town. 

In  East  Princes  Street  Gardens,  near  the  Waverley  Station, 
rises  the  magnificent  *Scott  Monument  (PI.  E,  3),  erected  in  1840 
from  the  design  of  Kemp,  and  enclosing  a  marble  statue  of  Scott 
(d.  1832)  by  Steell.  Fine  view  from  the  top  (adm.  2d.).  To  the  E. 
of  the  Scott  Monument  is  a  statue  of  Livingstone  (d.  1873),  the 
African  traveller;  to  the  W.  are  statues  of  Adam  Black,  a  pro- 
minent citizen ,  and  John  Wilson  (* Christopher  North';  d.  1854). 
Between  the  East  and  West  Princes  Street  Gardens  rises  the  Mound 
(PI.  D,  4),  a  huge  embankment  connecting  the  New  Town  with 
the  Old,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  two  handsome  buildings  in  a 
classical  style :  the  Soyal  InBtitution  (PI.  D,  4)  and  the  NationftI 
Gallery  (PI.  D,  4).  The  former  contains  an  Antiquarian  Museum 
fopen  daily,  except  Mon.,  10-4,  and  on  Sat.  7-9  also;  6d.  on  Thurs. 
&  Frid. ;  free  on  the  other  days)  and  a  Statue  Gallery j  with  a  col- 
lection of  casts  (Thurs.  &  Frid.,  10-4,  6d. ;  other  days,  free).  The 
National  Gallery  (Mon.,  Tues.,  &  Wed.,  10-6,  and  Sat,  10-5  and 
7-9,  free ;  Thurs.  and  Frid.,  10-5,  Gd.)  contains  a  good  collection  of 
paintings  of  the  Italian,  Spanish,  and  British  Schools,  a  statue  of 
Robert  Bums  (d.  1796)  by  Flaxman,  some  wax  models  by  Michael 
AngelOj  and  water-colours  by  Williams  and  others  (catalogue  6d.). 
The  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Scottish  Academy  is  held  here  in  spring 
(16th  Feb.  to  15th  May ;  adm.  is.).  —  At  the  corner  of  West  Princes 
Street  Gardens  next  the  Mound  is  a  statue  of  the  Scottish  poet 
Allan  Ramsay  (d.  1758),  whose  house  stands  on  the  Castle  Hill, 
in  a  direct  line  with  the  statue  and  overlooking  the  gardens. 

On  the  S.  side  of  the  valley  occupied  by  the  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  rises  the  *CaBtle  (PI.  D,  4;  430  ft.),  the  ancient  seat  of 
the  Scottish  kings,  grandly  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  bold  rock, 
sloping  gradually  to  Holyrood  on  the  E.  but  descending  almost 
perpendicularly  on  the  other  three  sides.  From  Princes  St.  we 
ascend  the  Mound  (to  the  left  the  Bank  of  Scotland ,  p.  468)  and 
follow  the  first  street  to  the  right,  between  the  Free  Church  College 
and  Princes  Street  Gardens.  At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  again  turn  to 
the  right  and  cross  the  Esplanade  to  the  castle-gate  (adm.  free ;  in- 
terior 10-4  or  11-3). 

We  enter  by  a  drawbridge,  crossing  the  old  moat  and  passing  under 
a  portcullis,  and  follow  the  main  road  to  the  highest  part  of  the  enclo- 
sure, where  stand  the  Crown  Room^  containing  the  Scottish  Regalia;  Queen 
Mary^i  Room^  in  which  James  I.  of  England  was  born  in  lw6;  the  Old 
Parliament  Hall  (recently  restored)^  and  St.  Margarefs  Chapel^  the  oldest 
building  in  Edinburgh  (ca.  1100).  In  front  of  the  chapel  is  'Mims  Meg\ 
a  huge  cannon,  resembling  the  ^Dulle  Griethe'  at  Ghent,  formerly  believed 
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to  have  been  cast  at  Mons  in  Belgium ,  but  now  ascribed  to  native  skill 
(1466).  The  other  buildings,  chiefly  modern  barracks  and  military  store- 
houses, are  not  shown.  A  magnificent  *View  of  the  city  and  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  with  the  Highland  hills  in  the  background,  is  obtained  from 
the  Bomb  Battery  and  other  points.  A  time-gun  is  fired  daily  from 
the  Half-Moon  Battery,  at  1  p.  m.,  by  electrical  communication  with  the 
Observatory  on  Galton  Hill.  —  The  history  of  the  Castle  has  been  indi- 
cated at  p.  466. 

We  now  follow  the  series  of  quaint  old  streets  (Caaile  Hill, 
Lawnmarkety  High  Street,  and  Canongate),  which  descend  In  a 
straight  line  from  the  Castle  to  (I74  ^^0  Holyrood  and  give  some 
idea  of  Old  Edinburgh,  though  many  of  the  most  picturesque 
houses  have  lately  been  removed.  The  visitor  should  inspect  one 
of  the  characteristic )  narrow  closes,  or  wynds,  which  diverge  on 
either  side  (especially  on  the  N.).  To  the  right,  at  the  end  of  the 
Esplanade,  stands  the  Assembly  Hall  (PI.  D,  4),  where  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  takes  place  in  May.  The  Free 
Church  Assembly  Hall  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  Bank 
Street,  to  the  left,  descends  past  the  Bank  of  Scotland  (PI.  E,  4), 
a  handsome  Renaissance  building,  to  Princes  St.  To  the  right  is  Mel- 
bourne Place^  containing  the  Sheriff  Court  Buildings^  and  continued 
by  George  IV,  Bridge,  spanning  the  Cowgate  (p.  471)  and  leading 
;  to  the  S.  quarters  of  the  town.  In  George  IV.  Bridge  is  the  chief 

i  entrance  to  the  new  Free  Library,  which  rises  from  the  Cowgate ; 

it  was  presented  to  the  town  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie. 

A  little  farther  on  rises  *St.  Giles's  Church  (PI.  E,  4),  the  ex- 
terior of  which  has  suffered  from  an  unskilful  restoration  in  1829, 
while  the  interior  is  now  of  great  interest.  The  chief  feature  of 
the  exterior  is  the  Lanterri  Tower  (160  ft. ;  14th  cent.),  an  imi- 
tation of  that  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Newcastle  (p.  416). 

St.  Gileses,  the  oldest  parish-church  in  Edinburgh,  now  usually  styled 
^CathedraP,  was  erected  in  the  12th  cent.,  on  the  site  of  a  much  earlier 
edifice.  In  1386,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  the  present  Gothic  church  was  built  in  1886-1460.  At  the  Beformation 
the  interior  of  the  church  was  defaced  and  robbed  of  its  artistic  adorn- 
ments 5  after  which  it  was  divided  by  partitions  into  four  separate 
churches.  In  this  condition  it  remained  until  1871-83,  when,  at  the  instance 
and  mainly  at  the  cost  of  Dr.  William  Chambers  (d.  1883),  the  well-known 
publisher,  the  interior  was  carefully  restored  to  its  original  appearance. 

The  Interior  (open,  10-3,  adm.  Sd.-,  on  Mon.,  free),  196  ft.  in  length, 
presents  an  imposing  though  somewhat  cold  and  bare  appearance.  The 
characteristic  Scottish  barrel-vaulting  should  be  noticed.  The  stained^'glass 
windows  are  modem.  On  entering  by  the  handsome  new  W.  Doorway, 
we  see  to  the  left,  enclosed  by  an  iron  screen,  the  Albany  Aule^  erected 
by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  son  of  Bobertll.,  in  1402,  in  expiation  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  nephew,  the  Duke  of  Rothesay.  This  chapel  and  the  adjoining 
Chapel  of  8t.  Eloi  have  modern  mosaic  floors.  Opposite,  to  the  8.,  is  the 
Moray  Aisle^  containing  a  handsome  altar  and  a  modern  monument  to  the 
Regent  Moray  (assassinated  in  1570  ^  p.  475)  5  the  metal  plate  is  from  the 
original  tomb.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  font,  after  Thorvald- 
sen.  —  The  Tranaepty  the  oldest  part  of  the  church,  contains  four  massive 
l^orman  piers,  which  support  the  tower,  and  may  perhaps  date  from  the 
original  edifice  of  1120.  —  The  Chancel  contains  a  tasteful  modem  pulpit 
and  the  royal  pew  (in  carved  oak).  The  last  pillar  to  the  left,  with  the 
arms  of  James  II.  and  his  wife,  Mary  of  Cleves,  is  called  the  ""King's  Pillar". 
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In  the  small  adjoining  chapel  lies  Walter  Ohepman  (d.  1633),  the  first  Scott- 
ish printer.  The  Preston  Aisle,  to  the  S.  of  the  choir,  is  a  good  specimen 
of  the  Perp.  style  (16th  cent.)  The  Orypt,  below  the  8.  transept,  contains 
the  remains  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (d.  1661)  and  the  Regent  Moray  (see 
p.  468). 

When  Charles  I.  attempted  to  re-establish  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
St.  Giles's  was  made  the  cathedral  of  the  bishopric  of  Edinburgh  (1634), 
and  it  was  here  that  Jenny  Geddes  threw  her  stool  at  Dean  Hanna,  who 
is  commemorated  by  a  brass  tablet  affixed  to  one  of  the  pillars  in  the 
nave.  [The  stool  Is  preserved  in  the  Antiquarian  Museum,  p.  467.]  The 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  signed  here  in  1643.  John  Knox  often 
preached  in  St.  Oiles's.  —  The  small  shops  or  booths,  which  were  erected 
between  the  buttresses  about  1560,  were  called  Kraimes^  and  the  wares 
sold  in  them  Kraimery  (comp.  German  Krdmerei). 

Outside  the  church,  to  the  N.B.,  Is  the  shaft  of  the  old  City 
Cro88,  restored  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885,  and 
mounted  on  a  new  pedestal.  —  To  the  N.W.  is  a  figure  of  a  heart 
in  the  pavement,  marking  the  site  of  the  Old  Tolbooth^  or  city 
prison,  known  as  the  *  Heart  of  Midlothian*.  Close  by  is  a  Statue  of 
the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  (d.  1884). 

To  the  S.  of  St.  Giles's  is  Parliament  Square^  an  open  space, 
formerly  the  churchyard,  with  an  Equestrian  Statue  of  Charles  II. 
Adjacent  is  a  stone  inscribed  ^I.  K.  1572',  supposed  to  mark  the 
grave  of  John  Knox.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  square  (entr.  in  the  W. 
corner)  stands  the  extensive  Parliament  House  (PI.  E,  4),  formerly 
the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  and  now  the  seat 
of  the  Supreme  Law  Courts  of  Scotland  (open  daily,  10-4). 

We  first  enter  the  *Great  Hall,  where  numerous  'Advocates'  in  wig 
and  gown,  'Writers  to  the  Signet*,  and  solicitors  may  be  seen  in  conference 
with  their  clients.  The  hall,  which  has  a  fine  oaken  roof,  contains  statues 
and  paintings  of  celebrated  Scottish  jurists  and  statesmen.  The  large 
*  Stained  Glass  Window,  executed  at  Munich  from  a  design  by  Eaulbach, 
represents  the  foundation  of  the  College  of  Justice  by  James  V.  in  if&l. 

At  the  8.  end  of  the  Hall  is  a  Corridor,  extending  300  ft.  towards 
the  E.,  from  which  the  diflFerent  Courts  are  entered.  The  door  opposite 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  leads  to  a  staircase  descending  to  the  Advocates* 
Library,  the  largest  library  in  Scotland,  containing  upwards  of  300,000  vols., 
numerous  valuable  MSS.,  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  the  MS.  of 
'Waverley',  a  copy  of  the  first  printed  Bible  (Fust  and  Gutenberg),  the 
Confession  of  Faith  signed  by  James  VI.  in  1590,  etc.  (keeper,  Mr.  James 
Clark).  —  Adjacent  is  the  Signet  Library,  a  fine  hall  with  65,000  vols.,  be- 
longing to  the  'Writers  to  the  Signet*  (i.e.  solicitors,  originally  clerks  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  prepared  writs  passing  under  the  King's  signet). 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Scotland  consists  of  two  Courts  of  Appeal, 
each  with  34  judges,  forming  the  'Inner  House',  and  five  Courts  of  first 
instance,  with  one  judge  each,  forming  the  'Outer  House*.  There  are  in 
all  13  judges,  at  the  head  of  whom  are  the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk,  presiding  over  the  First  and  Second  Divisions  respectively 
of  the  Inner  House.  The  Civil  Courts  sit  daily,  10-4,  except  Mon. ;  the  Crim- 
inal Court  for  serious  offences  on  Mon.  only.  The  legal  vacations  last 
from  20th  Mar.  to  12th  May,  from  20th  July  to  16th  Oct.,  and  for  about  a 
fortnight  at  Christmas. 

In  the  High  St.,  at  the  corner  of  the  busy  South  Bridge  Street, 
rises  the  Tron  Church  (PI.  E,  4),  so  called  from  the  old  'Tron',  or 
town  weighing-machine.  A  little  farther  on,  beyond  the  street 
known  as  the  ^Bridges'  (p.  471),  to  the  left,  is  John  Knox's  House 
(Pl.F,  4),  where  the  famous  preacher  lived  from  1560  to  1672,  re- 
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cognisable  by  its  projecting  front  (daily,  10-4,  adm.  6d.)'  — ^^  ^^^"^ 
enter  the  Oanongate,  passing  Moray  House  (now  a  training-college ; 
PI.  F,  4)  on  the  right,  and  the  Canongate  Tolbooth  (comp.  p.  469; 
1591),  with  its  clock,  on  the  left.  In  the  churchyard  of  Canongate 
Church  (PI.  F,  4)  lie  Adam  Smith  (d.  1790),  Dugald  Stewart  (d. 
1828),  and  Robert  Ferguson  (d.  1790;  headstone  erected  by  Burns). 

At  the  foot  of  the  Canongate  lies  *Holyrood  Palace  (PI.  Q,  3), 
the  former  residence  of  the  Scottish  tings,  dating  in  its  present 
form  mainly  from  1670-79  (open  11-6,  in  winter  11-4;  adm.  6d., 
free  on.  Sat.). 

The  rooms  of  Mary^  Queen  of  Scots^  are  still  preserved,  and  contain 
some  relics  of  that  ill-fated  princess.  In  the  vestibule  of  the  audience- 
chamher  a  stain  on  the  floor  is  pointed  out  as  the  blood  of  Rizzio.  Th^ 
Picture  Gallery  consists  of  a  long  series  of  imaginary  portraits  of  Scottish 
kings,  remarkable  for  their  strong  family-likeness. 

The  palace  occupies  the  site  of  Holyrood  Abbey ^  founded  in  1128  by 
David  I.  on  the  spot  where  he  was  saved  from  an  infuriated  stag  by 
the  interposition  of  a  miraculous  cross.  The  only  relics  of  this  edifice 
consist  of  the  E.E.  ruined  church,  now  called  "Holyrood  Chapel.  The  abbey- 
precincts  were  formerly  an  inviolable  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  its 
privileges  were  maintained  in  the  case  of  debtors  down  to  the  abolition 
of  imprisonment  for  debt  in  1880. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Holyrood  Palace  extends  the  treeless  Queen^s 
Park  (PI.  H,  3,  etc.),  at  the  foot  of  Arthnr's  Seat  (822  ft. ;  PI.  H,  6), 
which  may  be  ascended  thence  in  3/^-1  hr.  The  path  passes  the 
ruins  of  St,  Anthony's  Chapel  (PI.  H,  4).  In  fine  weather  the  top 
commands  an  admirable  survey  of  the  city,  the  Firth,  the  Highland 
Mts.  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  Pentland  Hills  to  the  S.W. 

A  pleasant  road,  named  the  "^Queen's  Drive,  encircles  Arthur''s  Seat 
(3  M.),  affording  a  series  of  changing  views.  Proceeding  to  the  E.  from 
Holyrood,  we  pass  in  succession  O/z  M.)  Bt.  Margaref$  Loch,  with  St.  An^ 
thony^s  Chapel  (see  above)  above  it,  and  (IV4  H.)  Dutuappie  Loch.  A  little 
beyond  the  latter  we  have  a  *View  to  the  left,  below  us,  of  Duddingston 
and  Duddingston  Loch;  to  the  E.  are  the  sea  and  the  conical  North  Ber- 
wick Law  (p.  460);  to  the  S.  the  Pentland  Hills  (p.  474). 

The  Salisbury  Crags  (PI.  G,  4,  5),  the  curious  detached  ridge  on  the 
W.  side  of  Arthur''s  Seat,  afford  a  good  view  of  Edinburgh.  Near  their 
base  lies  Dumbiedykes  (PI.  F,  6),  the  home  of  Jeanie  Deans. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Holyrood  we  may  leave  the  Queen's  Park  by 
the  8.  gate,  1  M.  beyond  Duddingston,  and  proceed  to  (V2  M.)  the  suburb 
of  Newinglon  (beyond  PI.  F,  G,  6),  whence  we  may  return  to  Princes  St. 
by  tramway,  by  the  suburban  railway  (p.  464),  or  on  foot  through  the 
Meadows  (p.  472)  and  across  George  IV.  Bridge  (p.  468).  Those  who  take 
the  train  may  alight  at  Blackford  Hill  (p.  474),  1  M.  to  the  W.  ofNewing- 
ton,  a  public  pleasure-ground,  affording  fine  views. 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  the  Scott  Monument  (comp.  p.  467), 
we  pass  on  the  right,  below  the  level  of  the  street,  the  large  Wav- 
erley  Market  (PI.  E,  3),  the  roof  of  which  forms  a  promenade.  At 
(3  min.)  the  E.  end  of  Princes  St.  is  the  Register  House  (PI.  E,  3), 
containing  the  Srottish  archives.  In  front  of  it  is  a  Statue  of  Wel- 
lington^ by  Steell  (1862;  *the  Iron  Duke,  in  bronze,  by  Steell'). 
Opposite  stands  the  Post  Office,  an  imposing  Renaissance  edifice, 
completed  in  1865.  Waterloo  Place,  with  a  viaduct  crossing  the 
street  below,  leads  hence  to  the  E.,  past  the  Old  Calton  Burial 
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Ground  (with  the  Martyrs^  Monument ,  the  tomb  of  David  HumCy 
d.  1776,  etc.),  to  (4  min.)  the  handeome  castellated  Prison  (PI.  F, 
3).  The  steps  opposite  ascend  to  the  Calton  Hill  (355  ft. ;  PI.  E,  3). 

To  the  left,  at  the  top  of  the  steps,  is  a  monument  to  the  philosopher 
Dugald  Stewetrt  (d.  1828),  and  a  little  farther  on  are  the  Old  and  the  New 
Ohservaiory.  On  the  summit  of  the  hill  rises  the  Nehon  Monument  (102  ft.; 
adm.  Sd. ;  *View  from  the  top);  a  ball  falls  here  at  1  p.  m.,  when  the  time- 
gnn  is  fired  from  the  castle.  Adjoining  this  tower  is  the  unfinished  Nati<mal 
Monument^  erected  to  commemorate  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

At  the  S.E.  base  of  the  Galton  Hill,  near  the  Prison,  is  the 
High.  School  (PI.  F,  3),  a  handsome  building  in  a  Grecian  style. 
[Opposite  is  a  footpath  descending  direct  to  Holyrood.  ]  Farther  on, 
to  the  right,  are  Bums^s  Monument  (adm.  2d.),  "with  a  statne  of  the 
poet  (d.  1796),  and  the  Ifew  Calton  Burial  Ground  (PI.  G,  3). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Register  Honse  (p.  470),  the  North  Bridge  (PI. 
E,  3,  4),  300  yds.  long  and  60  ft.  high,  crosses  the  hollow  between 
the  old  and  new  towns,  now  occupied  by  the  railway ;  the  view  of 
the  city  from  the  bridge  at  night,  after  the  lamps  are  lit,  is  very 
striking.  The  North  Bridge  ends  at  the  High  St.  (oomp.  p.  469), 
beyond  which  it  is  continued  by  the  South  Bridge  (PI.  E,  4),  crossing 
the  quaint  but  uninviting  Cowgate^  one  of  the  oldest  streets  in  the 
town.  To  the  right,  a  little  farther  on,  is  the  University  (PI.  E,  5), 
a  massive  building  dating  from  the  end  of  last  century. 

The  University  of  Edinburgh  was  founded  by  James  VI.  in  1533.  and  in 
1890  it  numbered  41  professors,  10  lecturers,  and  26  examiners,  besides  up- 
wards of  60  assistants,  and  3600  students.  Tlie  medical  faculty  (ca.  2000  stu- 
dents) has  long  been  renowned,  and  a  handsome  new  ^Medical  School  (PL 
£,  5),  in  a  striking  Renaissance  style,  has  lately  been  erected  in  Teviot 
Bow  at  a  cost  of  about  240.0001.  The  University  lAhrary  (open  daily  10-4, 
in  summer  IC^;  adm.  6<l.,  tor  a  party  is.)  contains  160^000  volumes.  —  To 
the  E.  of  the  Medical  School  are  the  Music  Class  Room,  the  Students^ 
Union,  and  the  new  M^Ewan  Hall  (for  graduation  ceremonials,  etc.). 

Behind  the  University,  entered  from  Ohambers  St.,  is  the  large  ^Mu- 
seum of  Beience  and  Art  (PI.  £,  5),  founded  in  1861,  and  containing  valu- 
able and  extensive  collections  of  natural  hlstorv,  industrial  art,  and  tech- 
nology (open  on  Mon.,  Tues.,  &  Thurs.,  104,  6d.;  Wed.  10-4,  and  Frid. 
&  Sat.  10-4  &  6-9,  free).  —  Opposite  the  Museum  is  the  Watt  Institute  db 
School  of  Art.  —  Chambers  St.  occupies  the  site  of  the  College  Wynd, 
in  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  born  in  1T71. 

Lothian  Street,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  University,  leads  westward 
to  the  University  New  Buildings  in  Teviot  Row  (see  above),  and 
to  Lauriston  Place  (P].  D,  E,  6),  with  the  magnificent  new  Infirmary 
(PI.  E,  5),  consisting  of  several  detached  buildings  in  the  Scottish 
baronial  style.  It  cost  350-400,000^.,  and  accommodates  nearly 
8000  patients  yearly.  To  the  right  is  ♦Heriot's  Hospit&I  (PI.  D,  E,  5), 
founded  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  fatherless  boys  by 
George  Heriot  (d.  1624),  goldsmith  and  banker  to  James  VI.  (see 
'Fortunes  of  Nigel').  The  handsome  building,  long  attributed  to 
Inigo  Jones,  was  designed  by  Wm.  Aytoun  (adm.  11-3,  daily,  ex- 
cept Sat.  &  Sun.  ;  tickets  from  the  Treasurer,  21  St.  Andrew's  Sq.). 

The  Heriot  Schools^  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  founded  with  the 
surplus  funds  of  the  Hospital ,  are  attended  by  about  6000  children.  — 
Among  other   similar    schools   are   Qillespie's  Hospital  School  (PI.  C,  6), 
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Oilmore  Place ;  Stetearft  Sotpital,  Queensferry  Boad  (PI.  A,  3) ;  Donaldson^ t 
Hospital  (p.  478);  and  the  Merchant  Company't  Schoolt  for  boys  and  girls. 

The  Meadow^Walk  (PI.  E,  5,  6),  running  to  the  S.  between  the 
University  New  Buildinga  and  the  Infirmary,  leads  to  the  Meadows 
(PI.  D,  E,  6),  an  extensive  recreation-ground,  where  the  Interna- 
tional Exhibition  of  1886  was  held.  —  At  No.  26  George  SauABB 
(PI.  E,  5, 6)  took  place  the  only  interview  between  Scott  and  Burns. 

We  may  now  return  to  High  St.  and  Princes  St.  by  George  IV. 
Bridge  (p.  468),  at  the  beginning  of  which,  to  the  left,  is  old  Qrey- 
friars'  Church  (PI.  E,  5),  in  the  graveyard  of  which  the  *Solemn 
League  and  Covenant*  was  signed  in  1638. 

Among  the  tombs  in  the  churchyard  are  those  of  George  Buchanan 
(d.  1582),  George  Heriot  (d.  1624),  Allan  Ramsay  (d.  17S8),  Henry  Mackenzie 
(d.  1831  \  the  'Man  of  Feeling'),  and  Robertson  (d.  1793),  the  historian  of 
Charles  V.  The  1200  prisoners  taken  at  the  Battle  of  Bothwell  Brig  (1679  \ 
p.  480)  were  confined  here,  and  suffered  great  privations. 

On  regaining  Princes  St. ,  we  turn  to  the  left  to  visit  the  W. 
part  of  the  town.  Among  the  handsome  buildings  to  the  right  are 
several  hotels  and  club-houses.  To  the  left,  in  West  Princes  Street 
Gardens  (PI.  0,  D,  4 ;  band  once  a  week  in  summer),  which  occupy 
the  place  of  the  old  Nor'  Loch,  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Sir  James 
r.  Simpson  (d.  1870),  the  discoverer  of  the  properties  of  chloro- 
form. At  the  end  of  the  street,  on  the  same  side,  is  St,  John's 
Episcopal  Church  (PI.  C,  4),  adjoining  which  is  an  lona  cross  to  the 
memory  of  Dean  Ramsay  (d .  1876).  In  the  hollow  behind  St.  John's 
is  St,  Cuthbert's  or  the  West  Church  (PI.  C,  4),  the  graveyard  of 
which  contains  the  last  resting-place  of  Thomas  de  Quincey  (d.  1869). 
—  Opposite  St.  John's  is  the  Caledonian  Railway  Station  (p.  464j. 

From  this  point  Queensferry  Street  leads  to  the  right  to  (6  min.) 
the  *Dean  Bridge  (Pl.B,  3;  106  ft.  high),  which  crosses  the  Water 
of  Leith  and  commands  a  fine  view.  Beyond  the  bridge  we  pass 
Trinity  Church  and  several  handsome  terraces  and  follow  the  Queens- 
ferry Road,  which  soon  bends  to  the  left.  To  the  right  we  have  a 
fine  view  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  with  the  imposing  pile  of  Fettes 
College,  a  high- class  school  for  boys,  in  the  foreground.  About 
300  yds.  farther  on  a  lane  diverges  on  the  left  to  the  (3  min.)  N.E. 
entrance  of  the  *Dean  Cemetery  (PI.  A,  3),  containing  the  graves 
of  Jeffrey,  Cockburn,  Wilson,  Alison,  and  other  eminent  Scotsmen. 
Passing  through  the  cemetery,  we  leave  it  by  the  S.  gate,  beyond 
which  we  cross  the  bridge  to  the  left,  and  return  by  the  old  Queens- 
ferry Road  to  (8  min.)  Queensferry  St.  (see  above). 

MelviUe  Street,  the  second  cross-street  on  the  right,  leads  from 
Queensferry  St.  to  (6  min.)  *St.  Mary's  Cathedral  (PI.  B,  4),  a  fine 
E.E.  edifice,  260  ft.  long,  generally  considered  the  master-piece 
of  Sir  0,  0.  Scott.  It  belongs  to  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  erected  in  1874-79  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  110,000i.  The 
*  Interior  (services  at  11  and  5)  is  specially  imposing  and  challenges 
comparison  with  some  of  the  older  cathedrals.  The  Central  Spire 
(296  ft.  high)  seems  rather  large  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
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building,  bnt  may  lose  this  appearance  when  the  W.  Towers  are 
erected.  The  church  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  fashionable  West 
End  District,  a  handsome  and  substantially-built  quarter. 

About  Vs  ^'  to  the  W.  of  this  point  is  'Donaldion's  Hospital  (adm. 
on  Tnes.  &  Frid.,  24),  erected  and  endowed  for  the  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation of  800  children,  one-third  of  whom  are  deaf  and  dumb,  by  Alexander 
Donaldson  (d.  1830),  a  printer,  who  left  300,000?.  for  this  purpose. 

From  Queensferry  St.  (seep.  472)  a  passageleads  to  the  E.,  past 
the  somewhat  heavy  Church  of  St.  Oeorge  (PI.  0, 4),  into  Chablottb 
Square,  which  is  adorned  with  an  equestrian  *8iatue  of  Prince 
Albert  (d.  1861),  by  Steell.  From  Charlotte  Square  we  follow  (to 
the  E.)  the  wide  and  handsome  Gboroe  Street,  soon  crossing 
(3  min.)  Castle  Street  (PI.  0,  3,  4),  at  No.  39  in  which  (between 
George  St.  and  Queen  St,  E.  side)  Sir  Walter  Scott  lived  from  1800 
to  1826.  At  the  intersection  of  the  streets  rises  a  statue  of  Thomas 
Chalmers  (d.  1847),  by  Steell.  Farther  on  in  George  St.  are  statues 
of  Pitt  and  Oeorge  IV.  (by  Chantrey),  the  Union  and  Commercial 
Banks  and  the  Music  Hail  (on  the  right),  and  St,  Andrew's  Church 
(PI.  D,  3;  on  the  left).  The  street  ends  at  St.  Andrew's  SauARB 
(PI.  E,  3),  with  the  Melville  Monument  and  several  handsome  Banks, 
whence  we  return  through  St.  Andrew's  St.  to  Princes  St. 

At  the  E.  end  of  Queen  Street  (PI.  D,  3)  is  the  new  Scottish 
National  Portrait  Oallery,  opened  in  1888. 

The  gallery  (adm.  on  Hon.,  Tuea.,  A  Frid.  free;  Thurs.  &  Sat.  Qd.) 
now  contains  about  150  portraits,  a  collection  of  casts  from  the  antique, 
engraved  prints  of  Scottish  historical  characters  and  French  engravings  of 
the  17-18th  cent,  (from  the  bequest  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  F.  WatsDn),  and  a 
series  of  drawings  of  Old  Edinburgh  by  Jtimss  Drvmmond.  —  The  building, 
which  cost  6O,0Wi.,  was  presented  by  Mr.  John  R.  Findlay. 

In  Inverltith  Row,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  reached  from 
Princes  St.  vi«l  Hanover  St.,  Dundas  St.,  andPittSt.  (cable  tramway), 
lies  the  (1 V2M.)  *Botanic  Garden  (PI.  C,  1 ;  open  daily,  incl.  Sun.), 
with  a  large  palm-house.  The  garden  commands  an  admirable 
♦View  of  Edinburgh.  Adjacent  is  the  Arboretum  (PI.  B,  1).  Not 
far  off  is  the  Warriston  Cemetery  (beyond  PI.  D,  1),  where  Sir 
James  Simpson  (p.  472)  is  buried.  About  72^^-  *o  ^^^  ^«  Is  Fettes 
College  (p.  472).  By  turning  to  the  left  at  the  end  of  Inverleith 
Row,  and  then  to  the  right,  we  reach  (IV2  M.  from  the  Botanic 
Garden)  Granton  (see  p.  474). 

Among  other  points  of  interest  in  Edinburgh  are  the  Orcutmarket 
(PI.  D,  5),  the  scene  of  the  Porteous  Riots  in  1736:  the  Grange  Cemetery, 
to  the  S.,  with  the  graves  of  Dr.  Chalmers  (d.  1847),  Dr.  Outhrie  (d.  1873), 
and  Hugh  Miller  (d.  1856);  and  Merchiston  Castle,  to  the  S.W.,  the  birth- 
place of  Napier  (d.  1617),  the  inventor  of  logarithms,  now  a  boys'  school. 
Near  Merchiston  station ,  on  the  Caledonian  Railway,  is  the  site  of  the 
International  Electrical  Exhibition  of  1890  (also  reached  by  the  suburban 
railway,  p.  A64,  or  by  tramway). 

About  2M.  to  the  N.  of  Edinburgh,  but  now  connected  with  it 
by  continuous  lines  of  street,  lies  its  harbour  Leith  (beyond  PI.  F, 
G,  1),  a  bustling  seaport  with  70,000  Inhab.  and  extensive  Docks, 
Its  two  *Piers,  each  8/4  M.  long,  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  Firth  of 
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Forthy  enlivened  with  shipping  and  bounded  by  the  coast  of  Fife 
(ferry  between  the  pier-heads  Id.).  The  Trinity  House^  erected 
in  1816  on  the  site  of  an  older  building,  contains  some  models  of 
ships,  a  large  ^Painting,  by  David  Scott,  of  Vasco  da  Gama  rounding 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  an  old  portrait  of  Mary,  Qaeen  of 
Scots.  —  Sttamera  from  Loith,  see  p.  466. 

About  1 1/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  Leith  (tramway  via  Junction  Road) 
is  the  quaint  llshing- village  of  NewhaTon  (^Peacocklnn,  fish-dinner 
28.  6(2.),  inhabited  by  a  flsher-folk  of  Scandinavian  origin,  who 
rarely  marry  out  of  their  own  circle  and  have  preserved  most  of  their 
ancient  customs.  The  costume  of  the  *fish-wives'  is  very  picturesque. 

A  little  to  the  W.  of  Newhaven  Is  Trinity,  a  colony  of  villas, 
with  a  Chain  Pier,  which  is  a  favourite  resort  of  swimmers  (adm. 
Id.,  towel  id.).  Trinity  is  coutiguous  toOranton,  a  modem  seaport, 
with  three  magnificent  Piers,  constructed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch 
at  a  cost  of  160,000«.  (fine  •View  from  the  E.  pier).  The  traffic 
here,  however,  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  Leith.  Steamers,  see 
p.  465.  A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  from  Gran  ton  to  the  W.  by 
a  rough  road  skirting  the  coast;  at  the  (IV2  M.)  point  where  the 
road  ceases  we  may  turn  to  the  left  and  return  to  (4M.)  Edinburgh. 
Leith,  Newhaven,  Trinity,  and  Granton  are  all  connected  with 
Edinburgh  by  railway,  tramway,  or  omnibus. 
Ezounioni  from  Edinburgh. 

1.  On  a  hill  IV?  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  suburb  of  yewington  (p.  47Q)  stand 
the  ruins  of  Oraigmillar  Oastle,  built  in  1437,  a  favourite  residence  of 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scuts. 

2.  About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  Edinburgh  lies  Oorttorphine,  reached  by 
the  street  passing  Haymarket  Stat.  (p.  464)  and  Donaldson's  Hospital  (p.  473; 
coach,  see  p.  465).  At  the  beginning  of  the  village  we  may  turn  to  the  right 
and  cross  " Corstorphine  Hill  (475  ft.-,  views  of  the  Forth  and  the  Highland 
hills)  to  (2  M.)  the  Queensferry  Road  (p.  472) ,  whence  we  return  vi&  the 
(3  M.)  Dean  Bridge  (p.  472)  to  Edinburgh.  —  Walkers  should  direrge  from 
the  road,  to  the  right,  about  Vi  ^'  above  Corstorphine,  and  follow  a  foot- 
path leading  to  (w  min.)  the  view-point  '"-Rest  and  he  ThankfuV^  which 
commands  a  charming  view  of  Edinburgh  and  the  Firth.  —  We  then 
descend  (views)  to  (8  min.)  a  carriage-road,  which  we  follow  to  the  right 
to  (2  M.)  the  W.  end  of  Princes  St.  (or,  a  pleasanter  route,  we  follow  the 
road  to  the  left  for  a  short  way  and  then  turn  to  the  right,  2V«  M.). 

3.  Blackford  Hill  (station  on  the  Suburban  Railway),  adjoining  the 
city  on  the  S.,  to  the  W.  of  Newington,  has  recently  been  acquired  as  a 
public  park.  The  *View  from  it  is  described  in  a  well-known  passage  ot 
*Marmion\    (Comp.  p.  470.) 

4.  The  Pentland  HilU,  which  extend  to  the  S.  W.  of  Edinburgh, 
afford  numerous  pleasant  rambles.  The  highest  summits  are  Scald  Laxo 
(1898  ft.)  and  Camethy  (1890  ft.),  two  good  points  of  view  (see  Map).  The 
most  convenient  way  to  reach  the  Pentlands  is  to  take  the  train  (Cale- 
donian Stat.)  to  (3V2  M.)  CoUnton,  (6  M.)  Currie,  or  (7V2  M.)  BaUmo  (comp. 
Map) ;  or  they  may  be  approached  on  foot  or  by  carriage  through  Mbming- 
side  (pp.  464,  465)  and  over  the  Braid  HilU  (700  ft.). 

5.  Fkom  Edinburgh  to  Hawtiiornden  and  Koslin  (1  day).  Train 
from  Waverley  Station  (p.  464)  to  (11  M.)  Haicihomden  in  V2  '^t^- — *Haw- 
thornden  (open  daily  in  summer,  10-6;  adm.  !«.),  charmingly  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  North  Esk,  was  the  home  of  the  poet  Drummond^  the  friend 
of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson.  From  the  house  we  walk  through  a  ro- 
nantic  wooded  glen  to  (Vi  hr.)  Roslin  Castle  (adm.  6d.),  the  ancient  seat 
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of  the  St.  Clairs,  celebrated  in  Scott's  *Eosabelle\  an  outside  view  of  which 
may  suffice.  Close  by  is  *B,o«lin  Ohapel  (adm.  1*.;  service  on  Sun.  at 
noon  and  6  p.  m.),  founded  in  1446  as  the  choir  of  a  collegiate  church 
(which  was  never  finished)^  and  remarkable  for  its  profuse  decoration,  the 
style  of  which  is  generally  believed  to  be  Spanish.  The  ^'■Prentice  Pillar' 
owes  its  name  to  a  legend  not  unknown  elsewhere.  —  Near  the  chapel  is 
the  Royal  Hotel.  We  may  now  return  to  Edinburgh  by  coach  (7  M. ;  fare  l«.)i 
generally  starting  about  8.80  or  4  p.  m.,  or  by  train  from  Rotlin  Station. 
Those  who  prefer  to  make  the  round  in  the  reverse  direction  may  leave 
Edinburgh  by  the  coach  starting  for  Boslin  at  10a.ro.  The  railway  com- 
pany issues  circular  tickets  (fares  2«.  2d.,  is.  9<J.),  which  are  available  for 
the  stations  at  Roslin,  Hawthomden^  Roislynlee,  Rosslyn  Castle^  and  Polton. 
One  of  the  coaches  also  makes  a  circular  tour  (2«.  Qd.). 

6.  Fkom  Edinburgh  to  Dalkeith  (8M.  ;  coach  or  railway,  comp.p.459). 
The  small  town  of  Dalkeith  (6400  inhab.)  is  uninteresting.  To  the  N.  is 
"^Dalkeith  Palace ,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Bnccleuch,  containing  a  valu- 
fible  collectio^  of  portraits  and  other  paintings.  The  house  and  "^Park  are 
open  to  visitors  on  Wednesdays.  —  Newhattle  Abbey  (p.  469)  is  1  M.  to  the  S. 

7.  FRom  Edinburgh  to  Qukensferrt,  9M.,  railway  from  Waverley 
Station  (to  Forth  BHdge)  in  18^  min.  (fares  is.  Id.,  d^td.).  —  South 
Queensferry  (Queentferry  Armt),  with  1100  inhab.,  the  starting-point  of  the 
gigantic  Forth  Bridge  (p.  495),  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Margaret, 
consort  of  Malcolm  Ganmore  (see  below).  —  About  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  is  Hope- 
toun  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun-  with  a  fine  park  (*Views), 
open  to  the  public.  The  village  of  Dalmeny,  IV4  M.  to  the  E.  of  Queens- 
ferry,  possesses  an  ancient  Norman  church.  It  is  adjoined  by  "Dahnenp  Park 
(open),  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Rosebery,  with  Dakneny  House  and  Barn- 
bougie  Castle,  the  latter  incorporating  ancient  remains  (station,  see  below). 

—  Queen^/erry  may  also  be  reached  from  Edinburgh  by  coach  (see  p.  465; 
fare  is.;  on  Sun.,  return  ds.). 

Among  other  points  easily  reached  from  Edinburgh  in  one  day  are 
Melrose  and  Bryburgh  (comp.  pp.  457, 458);  Burntisland  &.nd  Aberdour(^.  496); 
the  TrossacTis  (see  R.  66);  North  Berunck  (p.  459);  Linlithgow  (see  below); 
Dunfermline  (p.  500);  Stirling  (p.  484). 

65.   From  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow. 

a.  North  British  Railway, 

47  M.  Railway  from  Waverley  Station  in  l.hr.  10  min.  to  2hrs.  (fares 
bs.  6(f  ,  2s.  Qd. ;  return-fares  9*.  6(f.,  is. ;  express  6*.  Bd.). 

After  leaylng  Haymarket  (p.  4641  the  train  passes  (31/2 M^O  ^^♦■" 
storphine  (p.  474)  and  (5  M.)  Gogar.  8  M.  Ratho,  the  junction  of  a  line 
to  Kirkliston,  Dalmeny  (see  above),  Sin6.  Forth  Bridge.  ^  12  M.  Winch- 
hurgh,  the  junction  of  a  new  line  to  the  Forth  Bridge  for  the  traffic  to 
and  from  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland.  —  I472M.  Philipstoun. 

171/2  M.  Linlithgow  (Star  S^  Garter),  an  old  town  with  4000 
inhab.,  was  long  a  favourite  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The 
*Palacb  (adm.  10-6;  fee),  visible  from  the  railway  (to  the  right), 
dates  in  its  present  form  from  the  14-17th  centuries.  Queen  Mary 
was  born  here  in  1642,  and  the  Regent  Moray,  who  was  shot  in  the 
streets  of  the  town,  died  here  in  1570.  St.  MichaeVs  Church,  ad- 
joining the  Palace,  founded  by  Davidl.  (12th  cent.),  isa  large  edifice 
of  various  periods,  from  Norman  to  Perpendicular. 

22  M.  Polmont  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Stirling  (p.  484). 

—  26V2  M.  Falkirk  (Red  Lion)  ,  a  busy  town  of  13,200  inhab., 
with  iron-works  and  coal-pits.  ^Falkirk  Trysts^  are  large  cattle- 
fairs,   Wallace  was  defeated  by  Edward  I,  at  the  bs^ttle  of  Falkirk 
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in  1298,  and  Prince  Charles  Stuart  defeated  the  English  here  in 
1746.  —  Beyond  (4672^.)  Cowlairs  we  descend  a  steep  gradient 
through  a  long  tunnel  and  enter  the  (47  M.)  Queen  Street  Station 
of  Glasgow  (see  below). 

b.  Caledonian  Railway, 

46  M.  Railway  in  1  hr.  5  min.  to  2  hrs.  (fares,  see  p.  475). 

This  line  passes  through  a  busy  iron-working  district,  the  lights 
of  which  are  imposing  at  night.  Among  the  chief  stations,  which 
possess  little  interest  for  the  tourist,  are :  10  M.  Midealder  (from 
which  the  Firth  of  Forth  and  the  Highland  hills  may  be  seen  on  a 
clear  day) ;  16  M.  West  Colder y  the  centre  of  an  extensiYe  paraffin 
oil  industry ;  33  M.  Holytovm;  41  M.  Canibuslang ;  43  M.  Rutherglen. 
—  At  (46  M.)  Glasgow  (see  below)  the  trains  stop  at  Eglinton 
Street  or  Bridge  Street  before  running  into  the  Central  Station. 

Glasgow.  —  RaUway  Stations.  1.  North  British  or  Queen  Street  Station 
(PI.  F,  8),  Dundas  St.,  for  trains  to  Edinburgh  and  the  North,  London 
(viS.  York),  Helensburgh,  Loch  Lomond,  Hamilton,  etc.  —  2.  Caledonian 
Central  Station  (PI.  E,  4),  Gordon  8tr.,  for  Edinburgh,  London  (vi&  Garstafrs 
and  Carlisle),  Paisley,  Greenock,  Hamilton,  etc.  —  9.  St.  Enoch's  (PI.  F,  6), 
of  the  G.  &  8.  W.  R.,  St.  Enoch's  8q.,  for  Paisley,  Greenock,  Ayr,  Carlisle 
and  London  via  Dumfries,  etc.  —  4.  Buchanan  Street  (PI.  F,  2,  3),  the  Cale- 
donian terminus  for  trains  to  Oban,  Perth,  and  the  N.  —  5,  6.  Bridge  Street 
(P1.E,5)  and  Eglinton  Street  (comp.  PI.  E,  6)  are  secondary  stations  for  the 
8.  trains  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.  —  7.  College  Street  (PI.  G,  4),  a  secon- 
dary 'S.  B.  station.  —  8.  Main  Street  (comp.  PI.  F,  6),  Gorbals,  for  trains 
running  8.  from  St.  Enoch's.  —  The  Qlatgow  City  <k  District  Railway  (un- 
derground) runs  E.  and  W.  from  Queen  8t.  Station,  affording  rapid  access 
to  the  Cathedral  (College  Stat.),  the  University  and  West  End  Park  (Charing 
Cross  Stat.)^  and  the  West  End  suburbs  (Eyndland  Stat.). 

Hotels.  "Gbntbal  (PI.  b;  E,  4),  at  the  Central  Station;  St.  Enoch's 
(PI.  a:  F,  6),  at  St.  Enoch's  Station;  two  large  railway  hotels,  R.  &  A. 
from  4«.,  D.  4«.  6d.  —  *George  (PI.  c ;  F,  4),  George  Sq.,  near  the  N.  B.  B. 
Terminus;  *Maclban'8  (PI.  i;  D,  3),  200  8t.  Vincent  St.;  Grand  Hotbi.  (PI. 
k;  C,  D,  2),  Charing  Cross  (W.  end);  R.  &  A.  at  these  4r5«.,  D.  3-6«.  — 
RoTAL  (PI.  d;  F,  4),  Crown  (PI.  h;  F,  4),  George  8q.;  Hanovxr,  Hanover 
St.  (PI.  F,  8);  North  British  Imperial  (PI.  g;  F,  4),  at  the  comer  of 
George  St.  and  George  Sq.;  Victoria,  16  West  George  St.  (PI.  E,  3); 
Alexandra  (PI.  1 ;  E,  8),  Bath  (PI.  m;  E,  8),  Bath  St.;  Steel's  (PI  r;  F,  4), 
5  Queen  St.;  Bridge  Street  Station  (PI.  q;  E,  5).  —  Temperance  Hotels: 
Washington,  Waverlet  (PI.  s;  E,  8),  Sauchiehall  St.;  Cockburn  (PI.  t; 
E,  3),  141  Bath  St.;  R.  at  these  is.  6d.-2«.  6d.,  A.  9d.-l*.,  D.  2«.  6d. 

Bestanrants.  *Za«^,  73  Queen  St.;  ^Ferguson  A  Forrester  (Prince  of 
Wales),  86  Buchanan  St.;  Brown,  83  St.  Vincent  St.;  (Queen's,  70  Buchanan 
St. ;  Foirester,  7  Gordon  St.;  Watson d: Blane,  West  George  St, -^  Atsafreyy  St. 
Vincent  St.  and  171  Sauchiehall  St. ;  at  the  Central  and  St.  Enoch  Hotels. 

Post  ft  Telegraph  Office  (PI.  F,  4),  George  Sq.  Numerous  branch-offices. 

Theatres.  Theatre  Royal  (PI.  E,  3),  Cowcaddens;  Royalty  (PI.  E,  8), 
Gaiety  (PI.  F,  3),  Sauchiehall  St.  (operettas  and  burlesques);  Grand  (PI. 
E,  2),  Cowcaddens  (melodrama);  Princess's,  Main  St.,  Gorbals  (PI.  F,  8).  — 
St.  Andrew's  Music  Hall,  Berkeley  St.  (classical  concerts  in  winter) ;  (Queen's 
Rooms,  at  the  W.  end  of  Sauchiehall  St.  (concerts,  balls,  etc.).  —  Heng- 
Ufs  dtrqve,  Bothwell  St.,  near  the  Central  Station. 

Exhibitions.  An  Annual  Exhibition  of  Modern  Paintings  is  held  in  the 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  Sauchiehall  St.  —  Corporation  Galleries,  see  p.  479. 

Oabs.  From  one  station  to  another,  or  into  the  town,  is,  for  1-8  pers., 
112  lbs.  of  luggage  included ;  each  addit.  pers.  6<l.  —  By  time :  for  the 
first  Vs  hr.  l«.6d.;  each  Vi  hr.  addit.  6<f. 
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Tramwayi  traverse  most  of  the  chief  streets  and  run  to  the  suburbs. 
—  The  Omnibusei  are  few  in  number  and  of  little  use  to  the  stranger. 

Steamers  ply  from  Glasgow  to  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  indeed  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  [The  first  2  hrs.  of  the  river- 
journey  may  be  avoided  by  proceeding  by  train  to  Qreenock  or  Oourock 
(comp.  p.  487;  V4-I  li'«).  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  an  acquain- 
tance with  the  port  of  Glasgow  and  its  long  series  of  ship-building  yards, 
with  the  deafening  din  of  their  hammers,  should  sail  the  whole  way.]  From 
Greenock  to  Belfast  daily  in  8  hrs.  (12».  6d.-,  comp.  p.  482)  5  to  Dublin  daily 
in  18  hrs.  (15«.))  to  Fort  William  and  Inverness  daily  in  summer;  to  Liv- 
erpool 4-5  times  weekly  in  16  hrs.  (12«.  6ci.),  etc.  Innumerable  river-steam- 
ers ply  to  the  watering-places  on  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  and  its  ramifica- 
tions (comp.  p.  480). 

Harbour  Steamers  C-Clutha*^),  affording  an  excellent  view  of  the 
harbour  and  quays,  ply  between  Victoria  Bridge  and  Meadowside  (Partick) 
every  1/4  ^r.  from  8  a.m.  to  8.12  p.m.,  on  Sat.  &  holidays  till  9.12  p.m.  (Id.). 

Principal  Attractions:  Cathedral  (p.  478);  Broomielaw  (p.  478);  Walk 
through  Buchanan  8t.  and  Argyle  St,  (p.  479) ;  University  (p.  479). 

Glasgow,  the  commercial  and  indtistrial  capital  of  Scotland  and 
the  second  city  of  the  kingdom,  with  (1890)  about  800,000  inhab. 
(including  the  suburbs),  lies  on  the  Clyde,  on  the  site  of  an  episco- 
pal see  founded  by  St.  Mungo  in  560,  and  rivals  Liverpool  in  its 
shipping  trade  and  Manchester  in  its  manufactures. 

Among  the  numerous  industries  of  Glasgow  the  most  characteristic  and 
Important  is  its  Iron  and  Steel  i^ip  Building,  in  which  it  is  facile  prin- 
ceps  among  British  towns.  Two-thirds  of  all  British  steamers  are  built  on 
the  Clyde,  or  at  least  provided  there  with  their  engines.  The  largest  sea- 
going steamers  and  fast  river-boats  are  alike  built  here ;  and  in  1889  about 
250  iron  and  steel  vessels ,  of  about  835,200  tons  burden  ,  were  launched 
from  the  Clyde  ship-building  yards.  The  first  steam-engine  was  constructed 
at  Glasgow  by  James  Watt,  a  native  of  the  town,  in  1768;  and  the  first 
steamer  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  placed  on  the  Clyde  by  Henry  Bell 
in  1812  and  plied  between  Glasgow  and  Greenock.  In  18B8  Glasgow  poss- 
essed a  fleet  of  946  steamers  of  695,536  tons  burden  and  588  sailing-vessels 
of  483,164  tons.  Among  the  chief  industrial  establishments  in  or  near  Glas- 
gow are  the  St.  Rollox  Chemical  Works  (PI.  G,  2),  occupying  15  acres  of 
ground,  with  a  chimney  435  ft.  high  (over-topped,  however,  by  a  neighbouring 
chimney  of  455  ft.,  which  is  probably  the  highest  in  the  world) ;  the  Steel  Co. 
of  Scotland's  Works  at  l^ewton  (railway  from  Central  Station  in  V4  hr.)  and 
at  Blochairn;  and  the  ship-building  yards  at  Govan.  The  Singer  Manu- 
facturing Co.  of  New  York  has  huge  works  at  Kilbowie  (20  min.  by  train 
from  Queen  St.  Stat).  The  other  chief  products  and  industries  of  Glasgow 
include  iron,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods,  chemicals,  sewing-machines, 
thread,  tubes  and  boilers,  calico-printing,  glass,  pottery,  bleaching,  dyeing, 
and  muslin-weaving.    The  coal-traffic  is  also  immense. 

Glasgow  is  one  of  the  best  governed  cities  in  Great  Britain;  and  in 
the  Century  for  March,  1890,  Mr.  Albert  Shaw  praises  it  highly  for  its  'broad, 
bold,  and  enlightened  policy  as  regards  all  things  pertaining  to  the  health, 
comfort,  and  advancement  of  the  masses  of  the  citizens'.  The  gas  and 
water  works,  tramway  lines,  parks,  etc.,  are  under  the  management  of  the 
Corporation,  which  has  also  established  model  lodging-houses  and  public 
baths  and  wash-houses,  and  in  other  ways  busied  itself  with  the  sanitary 
well-being  of  the  city.  —  The  admirable  water-supply  is  derived  from  Loch 
Katrine  (p.  487).  42  H.  distant.  Nearly  2V2  millions  sterling  have  been 
•   expended  upon  the  works,  which  are  now  being  extended. 

The  *Harbour  and  Books  of  Glasgow  are  always  thronged  with 
vessels  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth.  About  half-a-century  ago 
the  Clyde  at  Glasgow  was  only  180  ft.  wide  and  3  ft.  deep ;  now, 
by  continual  dredging,  it  has  been  made  480  ft.  wide  and  24-28  ft. 
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deep,  allowing  the  largest  vessels  to  unload  liere.  Between  1845 
and  1889  upwards  of  4,760,000^.  have  been  spent  on  the  harbour 
and  dock  works,  and  more  than  36,000,000  cubic  yards  of  material 
have  been  dredged  from  the  river-bed.  The  water -area  of  the 
harbour  (which  extends  along  the  river  for  2^2  M.)  and  the  docks 
is  160  acres;  the  total  length  of  the  quays  is  upwards  of  6  M. 
In  1889  the  port  was  entered  by  16,900  vessels  (chiefly  steamers), 
with  an  aggregate  burden  of  3,410,691  tons.  The  customs  dues 
amount  to  about  1,000,0002.  Most  of  the  river  passenger-steamers 
start  from  the  *Broomielaw  (PI.  D,  E,  6) ,  a  quay  800  ft.  long,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  river,  just  below  Olasgow  Bridge  (PI.  F,  6 ;  *  View 
of  the  harbour)  and  the  bridge  of  the  Caledonian  Railway.  A  little 
to  the  S.E. ,  adjoining  the  river,  is  the  open  space  known  as  Olas- 
gow Green  (PI.  G,  H,  6) ,  with  Nelson's  Monument,  —  The  High 
Street  (PI.  G,  4,  5),  leading  to  the  Cathedral,  was  the  chief 
thoroughfare  of  the  old  city  of  St.  Mungo  and  has  recently  been 
much  improved.  The  old  College  is  now  a  goods-station.  At  the 
point  where  the  street  sweeps  to  the  right,  and  begins  to  ascend, 
Wallace  defeated  a  detachment  of  the  English  in  1300. 

The*Cathedral(Pl.H,3;  open  daily  10-6;  onTues.  andThurs. 
2d.,  other  days  free),  situated  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  fine 
edillce,  dating  from  the  12-16th  cent,  and  mainly  in  the  E.E.  style. 
The  Sunday  services  are  at  11  a.  m.  and  2  p.  m.  The  building  is  320  ft 
long,  70  ft.  wide,  and  90  ft.  high ;  the  tower  is  220  ft.  in  height. 

Interior  (fine  organ).  The  Nave  (14th  cent.)  has  a  flat  timber  ceiling. 
The  windows  throughout  the  church  have  been  filled  with  modern  stained 


glass,  chiefly  from  Munich,  at  a  cost  of  100,0(X)2.  The  Choir,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  carved  screen,  is  a  good  specimen  of  E.  E.,  probably 
dating  from  early  in  the  13th  century.    Behind  the  choir   are  the  Lady 


Chapel  and  Chapter  Souse,  Below  the  choir  is  the  *Ckypt,  the  chief  glory 
of  the  Cathedral,  a  charmingly  proportioned  Structure,  with  fine  vaulting. 
Its  66  pillars  are  surmounted  by  exquisitely  carved  capitals.  On  the  N. 
side  is  the  tomb  of  Edtoai'd  Irving  (d.  1834),  of  whom  a  portrait  appears, 
as  John  the  Baptist,  in  the  window  above. 

Glasgow  Cathedral  is  frequently  referred  to  in  'Eob  EOy\  and  the 
classical  description  of  it  is  undoubtedly  that  of  Andrew  Fairservice. 

To  the  left  of  the  Cathedral  stands  the  Royal  Infirmary  (Fl,  H,  3), 
In  the  vicinity,  in  front  of  the  handsome  Barony  Church  (PI.  H. 
3,  4),  is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Norman  MacLeod  (d.  1872),  by  Mossman. 

On  a  height  to  the  E.  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  *Kecropoli8  (PI. 
H,  4),  the  chief  cemetery  of  the  town,  containing  numerous  sub- 
stantial monuments,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  the  column 
to  the  memory  of  John  Knox  (p.  469).  Near  it  is  the  grave  ot  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  (d.  1862).   Fine  views. 

From  the  Cathedral  we  proceed  through  High  St.  and  Qeorge 
St.  to  George  Square  (PI.  F,  4),  the  finest  open  space  in  the  city, 
surrounded  by  the  new  Municipal  Buildings  (E.),  the  Post  Office 
(S.),  the  Bank  of  Scotland ,  the  Merchants'  House  (W.),  several 
Hotels  J  and  other  substantial  buildings. 

In  the  centre  of  the  square  rises  a  column  80  ft.  high,  surmounted 
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by  a  statue  of  8ir  Walter  Scott.  Adjacent  are  equestrian  statues,  by  Maro* 
chetti,  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Prince  Albert,  The  other  statues  are  those 
of  Sir  John  Moore  (d.  1809),  by  Flaxman ;  Colin  Campbell^  Lord  Clyde  (d.  1863), 
by  Foley;  James  Watt  (d.l819),  by  Chantrey,  Sir  Robert  Peel  (d.l850),  by 
Hossman;  William  Pitt  (d.  1806),  by  Flaxman;  Dr,  Graham^  by  Brodie; 
Robert  Burns  (d.  1796),  by  Ewing;  Thomas  Campbell  (d.  1844),  by  Mossman^ 
James  Oswald^  by  Marochetti;  and  Dr,  Livingstone  (d.l873),  by  Mossman. 

In  Queen  St.,  to  the  S.  of  George  Sq.,  stands  the  Boyal  Ex- 
change (PI.  F,  4),  in  the  Corinthian  style.  In  front  Is  an  Equestrian 
Statue  of  the  JDuke  of  Wellington,  by  Marochetti.  The  Mitchell  Lib- 
rary, in  Ingram  St.  (PI.  F,  4),  contains  70,000  volumes. 

The  busiest  streets  are  Argyle  Street  (PI.  D,  E,  4) ,  Buchanan 
Street  (PI.  F,  3,  4),  Union  Street  (PI.  E,  4),  and  Sauchiehall  Street 
(PI.  D,  E,  3) ,  which  contain  the  most  attractive  shops.  Argyle 
St.  Is  continued  towards  the  E.  by  the  Trongate ,  with  the  Tron 
Church  (PI.  G,  5;  comp.  p.  469),  which  ends  at  the  Cross  (PI.  G,  6). 
From  the  Cross  the  Saltmarket,  the  home  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie, 
runs  southwards  to  the  river. 

Sauchiehall  St.  is  a  long  street  joining  the  E.  and  W.  quarters 
of  the  town.  On  the  N.  side  of  it  (No.  270)  are  the  *Corporatioii 
Oalleries  (PI.  E,  3),  containing  600  pictures,  including  specimens 
of  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael,  and  Venetian  masters  (adm.  free,  10  till 
dusk,  on  Sat.  till  9).    Among  the  statues  is  one  of  Pitt,  by  Flaxman* 

From  the  W.  end  of  Sauchiehall  St.  we  may  enter  the  pretty  West 
End  Park  (PI.  B,  2),  with  its  Museum,  On  the  hill  to  the  W.  of  the 
park,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Kelvin,  rises  '''Glasgow  University 
(PL  A,  B,  1),  founded  in  1450  or  1451  and  transferred  in  1870  to  its 
present  magnificent  quarters,  designed  by  Sir  G.  G,  Scott  (E.E. 
domestic  style,  with  Scoto-Flemish  features  of  later  date).  The 
buildings  form  a  huge  rectangle,  530  ft.  long  and  295  ft.  wide, 
divided  into  two  by  the  handsome  Common  Hall,  erected  at  the 
expense  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute  (p.  193).  The  Central  Tower,  200  ft. 
high,  is  surmounted  by  a  spire  of  100  ft.  more.  The  total  cost  was 
about  500,000^.  The  fine  17th  cent.  Gateway  of  the  old  college 
(p.  478)  has  been  re-erected ,  in  a  slightly  modified  form ,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  University  grounds.  The  University  possesses  a 
library  of  120,000  vols.,  and  contains  the  Hunterian  Museum  (11-4; 
6(2.),  with  its  famous  anatomical  collection.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents is  2300;  of  professors,  lecturers,  and  assistants  60.  —  A 
little  to  the  W.  is  the  huge  Western  Infirmary  (PI.  A,  1),  and  a 
little  to  the  N.  are  the  Botanic  Gardens  (beyond  PI.  B,  1 ;  adm.  6d.), 
with  a  large  circular  conservatory.  —  The  terraces  and  streets  in 
this  part  of  the  town  are  very  handsome  and  substantial. 

The  S.  part  of  the  town  is  a  busy  manufacturing  district;  the 
S.  W.  part  is  mainly  residential,  with  the  large  Queen^s  Park,  com- 
manding a  *View  of  the  city ,  and  the  new  Victoria  Infirmary. 
Adjacent  is  Langside,  where  the  Regent  Moray  defeated  the  forces 
of  Queen  Mary  in  1568  (memorial).  The  ruins  of  Cathcart  Castle, 
whence  the  Queen  watched  the  fortunes  of  the  battle,  lie  IV2  M. 
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to  the  S.  —  A  pleMant  walk  through  the  suburbs  may  be  taken  by 
followlnR  the  (i'reat  WesUm  Rond  (Fl.  C,  D,  1)  to  AnnUsland  ToU, 
procvoding  thence  to  CannUshum  and  Bearsden^  and  returning  by 
ManjhiU ;  or  wo  may  go  by  the  Queeu*B  Park  (p.  479)  and  if ount  Flor- 
ida to  Cathcart  (p.  479),  returning  by  Langside  and  Sbawlands. 

*Excartions. 

Olaatjow  fltandn  almost  unrivalled  among  tko  towns  of  Greftt  Britain 
for  the  number,  charm,  and  variety  of  the  excarsions  that  may  be  made 
from  it.  Tbe  estoary  of  the  Clyde  alone  i3  an  almost  iaezhanatible  field 
(comp.  p.  477),  and  most  of  the  circular  tours  referred  to  at  p.  461  may 
be  tu't^un  at  Qlasgow. 

1.  To  Hamilton  (1  day),  11  X.,  railway  from  the  CmtraL  Bridge  Sf.^ 
or  Queen  St.  Siaiion  in  V'i'A  hr.  (fares  !<.,  V/td.),  —  Hamilton  ( Royal i 
County;  Doujku;  Clydesdale),  a  prosperous  little  town  with  18,000  inhab., 
pleasantly  situated  near  tbe  confluence  of  the  Avon  and  the  Clyde^  is  a 
favourite  summer-resort  of  the  Olasgowegians.  Close  to  the  town  on  the  N. 
is  Hamilton  Palace  (adm.  only  by  spedal  permission),  the  magnificent 
seat  of  the  l>uke  of  Hamilton,  which  formerly  contained  (down  to  188E2) 
t>ne  of  the  llnest  art-collectiuns  in  tbe  kingdom.  The  large  Park  (open 
on  Tues.  and  Frid.)  contains  the  imposing  ducal  Maueoteum.  —  About  2  If. 
to  the  S.K.  of  Hamilton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  are  the  picturesque 
ruins  uf  Oadxow  Oastle,  the  subject  of  a  well-known  ballad  by  Scott.  Ceuixow 
Forest^  with  its  patriarchal  oaks,  contains  a  herd  of  wild  white  cattle,  sur- 
vivals of  an  ancient  British  race  met  with  here  and  at  Chillingham  Op<  416) 
only.  Opposite  Cad/.ow  Castle,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Avon,  is  the  sum- 
mer-chateau of  Chatelherault  y  built  by  tbe  Uuke  of  Hamilton  in  1732  in 
imitation  of  the  house  from  which  he  took  his  French  title,  but  little  more 
than  a  facade.  About  2  M.  to  the  V.  of  Hamilton  is  Boihwell  Brig^  where 
the  Covenanters  were  defeated  by  the  Royalists  in  16T9.  The  village  of 
Bothmell  (Clyde  Hotel),  with  the  villas  of  numerous  Glasgow  merchants,  is 
Va  M.  farther  on  (train  from  Hamilton).  On  the  Clyde,  »/«  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  tbe  village,  is  the  picturesque  ruin  of  *BothweU  Oastle,  the  home  of 
tbe  Karl  of  Bothwell,  husband  of  (^ueen  Mary  (open  on  Tues.  ft  Frid., 
10-3).  We  may  return  by  train  from  Bothwell  to  Olasgow  in  35  min.  — 
This  excursion  may  be  combined  with  the  next  (one  night  out)  by  pro- 
reedini?  by  train  from  Hamilton  to  OVs  M.)  TilUetudlemy  with  the  ruina  of 
the  castle  (  Craignethan)  immortalised  in  Old  Mortality,  and  going  on  thence 
tu  (G  M.)  Lanark  (see  below),  taking  Stonebyres  (see  below)  on  the  way; 
or  we  may  go  by  coach  direct  to  (14 Va  M.)  Lanark. 

2.  To  THB  Falls  of  Clyde  (one  dav).  Railway  from  the  Central  Sta- 
tion to  Lanark  (26  M.)  in  iV4-2  hrs.  Circular  tickets  (7«.  3d.,  is.  9<i.), 
available  in  either  direction,  are  issued  for  a  combination  of  this  route 
with  Tillietudlem  (see  above);  train  to  Lanark;  coach  to  Orosa/ord  via 
Corehousey  Kirkfieldhank^  and  Stonebyres  (6  M.);  footpath  to  (IV2  M.)  Tillie- 
tudlem. —  Lanark  (Black  Bull;  Clydesdale),  a  small  town  with  6000  in- 
hab. ,  was  the  scene  of  the  earliest  exploits  of  William  Wallace  (13th 
cent.).  From  1784  onwards  it  was  the  home  of  Robert  Owen ,  the  Soci- 
alist (p.  264),  who  owned  the  mills  at  New  Lanark,  in  which  he  carried  on 
several  interesting  socialistic  experiments.  In  visiting  the  *Fall8  of  Clyde 
from  Lanark  the  following  is  perhaps  the  best  plan.  After  leaving  the 
station  we  take  the  first  street  to  the  left,  and  immediately  afterwards 
turn  to  the  right.  Near  the  Black  Bull  we  again  turn  to  the  left,  and  at 
the  fork  we  keep  to  the  right.  The  road  now  descends  (road  to  right  be- 
tween two  houses  to  be  avoided)  to  the  first  lodge  of  Bonnington  House^ 
in  the  grounds  of  which  (adm.  6d.)  are  the  falls  of  G/«  M.)  "Cora  Linn 
(85  ft.)  and  (V2  M.)  Bonnington  Linn  (30  ft.).  We  then  return  to  Lanark, 
pass  through  the  town,  and  proceed  to  the  W.   At  the  (^/iM.)  fork  we  take 

be  lower  road  to  the  left.    At  (1/2  M.)  Kirkjieldbank  we  cross  a  bridge 
'er  the  Clyde.    [About  V^  M.  to  the  N.,   on   the  Mouse  Water ^  are  the 
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pretty  *Cartlcmd  Craffs,  best  viewed  from  the  viaduct  over  the  ravine.] 
At  the  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the  hridge  we  obtain  a  ticket  for  Stone- 
byres  (3d.))  68  ft.  high  and  with  the  greatest  volume  of  water  of  the  three 
falls,  which  lies  IV4  M.  farther  on.  Crossford  (see  p.  480)  is  2  M.  beyond 
Stonebyres.  Travellers  with  circular- tickets  (p.  480)  visit  Cora  and  Bonn- 
ington  Linns  from  the  W.  or  Gorehotue  side  of  the  Clyde  (adm.  8<?.). 

3.  To  Paisley,  7  H.  Bailway  from  the  Central  or  St.  Enoch's  Station 
in  V4  lur.  —  Paisley  (Oeorge;  County;  Olobe)^  a  smoke-begrimed  industrial 
town  on  the  Cart^  with  60,000  inhab.  and  large  thread  (peats-,  Clark  & 
Co.),  shawl,  and  corn-flour  (Brown  &  Poison)  factories,  possesses  a  fine  *  Abbey 
Church.,  dating  in  its  present  form  from  the  14-16th  centuries.  The  hand< 
some  Town  Hall  was  built  at  a  cost  of  about  100,0002. 

4.  To  Ayb  and  the  Lanp  of  Bd&ns  (one  day).  The  railway  (St.  Enoch's 
Station)  to  Ayr  (40  H.  \  fares  5«. ,  2s.  Qd.)  runs  via  Paisley  (see  above) ; 
Kiltoitming^  with  a  ruined  priory  of  the  13th  cent,  (to  the  E.,  EgUnton 
Castle) \  and  Irvine^  with  a  busy  trade  in  coal.  It  then  skirts  the  sea, 
passing  the  watering-places  of  Troon  and  Presitoick  (golf-links).  —  Ajrr 
(Station;  King^s  Arms;  Queen's)^  an  ancient  seaport  with  20,000  inhab.,  is 
chiefly  interesting  as  the  centre  of  the  'Bums  Country',  which  attracts 
more  'pious  pilgrims'  than  even  Stratford-on-Avon  (see  p.  245).  The  ''Auld 
Br%g\  dating  from  1250,  is  still  standing;  while  the  ^New  Brig''  of  the  poem 
(178B)  has  been  replaced  by  a  still  newer.  The  Pier  aflfords  a  good  view 
of  the  mountains  of  Arran  (see  below).  The  Wallace  Tower  (130  ft.  high), 
was  built  in  1832  on  the  site  of  an  old  tower,  in  which  the  hero  is  said 
to  have  been  imprisoned.  The  road  to  the  S.  leads  to  (2  H.)  the  Cottage 
in  which  Robert  Burns  was  bom  in  1759,  containing  a  few  relics  of  the 
poet  (adm.  2d.).  The  whole  country-side  is  full  of  associations  with  his 
poems.  About  Vs  H.  farther  on  is  Auld  Alloway  Kirky  between  which  and 
the  road  is  the  grave  of  Bums's  father.  Just  beyond  the  church  are  two 
bridges  over  the  Doon^  the  old  one  being  that  over  which  Tam  O'Shanter 
escaped  with  such  difficulty.  The  gardens  adjoining  the  bridges  contain 
the  Bums  Monument^  a  pretentious  and  somewhat  incongruous  structure 
in  the  style  of  a  Greek  temple  (view),  containing  figures  of  Tam  O'Shanter 
and  S outer  Johnny.  We  may  return  to  Ayr  by  the  road  on  the  left(W.) 
Isank  of  the  Doon.  —  Beyond  Ayr  the  railway  goes  on  to  Maybole^  Qirvan^ 
and  (59  M.)  Stranraer  (comp.  p.  464). 

In  regard  to  the  following  excursions  on  the  Clyde^  comp.  pp.  451,  452, 
486  (Circular  Tours). 

5.  To  AsBOCHAK,  a  pleasant  excursion  for  one  day.  Steamer  from 
Greenock  or  Gourock  (p.  486)  to  Arrochar  in  2  hrs.  (through -fare  from 
Glasgow  2s. ,  is,  6d.).  —  Arrochar  (Hotel)  lies  at  the  head  of  the  long  and 
narrow  Loch  Long  (v.  487).  From  Arrochar  we  may  walk  or  drive  (coach) 
across  to  (2V4  M.)  Tarbet  on  Loch  Lomond  (p.  4^),  returning  by  steamer 
to  Balloch  (p.  483)  and  thence  to  Glasgow  by  railway  (fare  for  the  round, 
including  coach,  7«.,  5«.).  Or  we  may  retrace  our  steps  from  Tarbet  to 
Arrochar,  and  return  to  Glasgow  by  the  steamer  we  came  in. 

6.  To  Gabeloch  Head  (one  day).  We  take  the  train  viS,  Dumbarton 
(p.  488)  to  (23  H.  in  1  hr. ;  fares  is.  9d.,  is.)  Helensburgh  (Queen's;  Im- 
perial).i  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gareloch,  and  proceed  thence  by  steamer 
to  (3/4  H.)  Oareloch  Head  (Hotel) ,'  finely  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
loch.  Steamers  ply  from  Helensburgh  to  Greenock^  Qourocky  Dunoon  (where 
passengers  join  the  Oban  steamer;  comp.  p.  487),  Rothesay.,  etc. 

7.  To  Rothesay  (one  day),  see  p.  487. 

8.  To  THE  Island  of  Arran  (two  days).  We  may  either  go  the  whole 
way  by  steamer  (5-6  hrs.;  fares  2s.  6d.,  1*.  6d.);  or  by  train  from  Bridge 
Street  to  Wemyss  Bay  in  Ihr.  and  thence  by  steamer  CIvanhoe')  in  2V2hrs. 
(fares  3«.  8d.,  2«.  lid.,  2«.  6d.);  or  by  train  from  St.  Enoch's  to  Ardrossan 
in  I-IV2  hr.  and  thence  by  steamer  in  I-IV2  hr.  (fares  is.  6d.,  2s.  9d.).  It 
is  possible,  but  not  advisable,  to  make  this  excursion  in  one  day.  The 
steamer  passes  Largs  and  the  Cwnibrae  Islands^  and  calls  at  Corrie  ("Hotel), 
Brodiok  (Douglas  Hotel) ,  and  Lamlash  (Hotel),  all  on  the  K.  coast  of  the 
mountainous  Isle  of  Arran,  which  is  about  20  M.  long  and  12-13  M.  wide. 
The  picturesque  Brodick  Castle  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  island  belong 
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to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  best  ehort  excnrsion  (6  hrs.)  is  to  ascend 
from  Brodiclc  througli  Glen  Bosa  to  (2-2ys  hrs.)  the  top  of  *Ooatfell  (2866  ft. ; 
*View),  descend  through  the  wild  *Ohn  Sannox  (I-IV2  lir.)»  and  return 
along  the  coast  via  (IV2  M.)  Corrie  to  (41/2  M.)  Brodick.  '^Loeh  Rama  (Inn), 
at  the  X.  end  of  the  island,  9  H.  from  Corrie,  also  deserves  a  visit. 

9.  To  Invekabat  (1-2  days).  For  this  excursion  there  are  five  differ- 
ent routes,  among  which  it  is  difficult  to  choose :  a.  By  steamer  (*Lord  of 
the  Isles',  well  equipped)  from  Olasgow,  Greenock,  or  Gourock  to  Inve- 
raray direct*,  b.  By  steamer  from  Greenock  or  Gourock  to  ArrocMr  (p.  481) 
and  thence  on  foot  or  by  coach  through  Olmcroe  (20  M.);  e.  From  Greenock 
or  Gourock  by  steamer  to  LochgoiVhead  in  2  hrs.,  thence  by  coach  or  on 
foot  to  (9  M.)  8L  Catherine's  Ferry  (hilly  road),  and  from  St.  Catherine's 
to  Inveraray  by  small  steamer  in  V4  hr. ;  d.  From  Greenock  or  Gourock 
by  steamer  to  Dunoon^  by  coach  to  Loch  Eck  (Inverchapel ;  8  M.),  by  steamer 
to  the  K.  end  of  this  loch  (6  M.),  by  coach  to  Sirachur  (5  H.),  and  by 
steamer  to  Inveraray  (4  H.;  In  all,  5  hrs.  from  Greenock);  e.  Railway  from 
Queen  St.  Station  to  Batloeh  Pier  in  1  hr.,  steamer  to  Tarbet  in  IV4  hr., 
and  coach  thence  vi&  Arrochar  to  Inveraray  in  4  hrs.  (24  H. ;  8«.)  —  In- 
veraray (Argyll  Arms;  George),  the  insignificant  little  county-town  (lOOO 
inhab.)  of  Argyllshire ,  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  N.W.  end  of  Loch 
Fyne  (famous  for  its  herrings),  in  a  district  noted  for  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  its  trees.  Adjacent  is  Inveraray  Castle^  the  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  in  a  finely  wooded  park.  Fine  view  from  Duniqw>ich  (9(X)  ft. ; 
up  and  down  2  hrs.).  —  From  Inveraray  a  coach  runs  by  Glen  Aray  to 
(10  M.)  Cladieh^  near  the  romantic  *Loch  Awe  (80  H.  long,  iVz  M.  wide), 
on  which  a  whole  day  may  be  pleasantly  spent  (steamer).  To  the  K.  rises 
the  finely-shaped  Ben  Cruachan  (8610  ft.).  The  finest  scenery  is  at  the  N. 
end  of  the  loch,  and  may  be  well  seen  by  taking  a  small  boat  to  (IV2  hr.) 
Kilchurn  Castle,  Or  we  may  descend  the  loch  by  steamer  to  Ford^  return- 
ing in  the  evening.  Or  We  may  cross  to  Loch  Awe  Station  (•Hotel,  R.  A 
A.  from  4s.),  or  go  on  by  coach  from  Gladieh  to  Dalmally^  and  take  the 
train  from  either  of  these  points  to  Oban  (comp.  p.  489).  There  is  a  ferry 
across  the  loch  at  Port  Sonachan  (Hotel),  8  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  Cladich. 

10.  To  Belfast,  via  steamer  'Adder*  from  Greenock  (12>/2  hrs.  there 
and  back;  return-fares  12«.  6(7.,  6«.).  We  leave  Glasgow  (St.  Enoch's)  at 
8  a.m.  and  have  IVs  hr.  on  shore  at  Belfast. 

66.  From  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  vi&  Loch  Lomond, 
Loch  Katrine,  and  Stirling. 

Railway  toBalloch  in l-lVihr.  *,  Steaheb  to /nt>sr«na*dfin2Vshr8.  •, Coach 
to  Loch  Katrine  in  1  hr.:  Steamboat  to  the  Ti'ossachs  in  >/«  ^t^*'i  Coach  to 
Callander  in  2V4  hrs.  (including  halt  of  V2  hr.  at  the  Trossachs  Hotel) ; 
Railway  vift  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  in  2-2V2  hrs:  (or  from  Stirling  direct 
to  Glasgow  in  IV2  hr.).  This  tour,  which  takes  in  all  11-12  hrs.,  is  in 
favourable  weather  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  is  better  to  take  two  days  for  it,  sleeping  at  Bowardennan  and  climbing 
Ben  Lomond  on  the  following  morning.  The  Circular  Tour  Tickets  are 
available  for  7  days,  and  the  journey  may  be  broken  at  any  point.  Pares 
from  Glasgow  and  back  20«.  Id.,  16«.  4d.;  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh 
(or  vice  versa)  22jt.  id.,  19«.  lOdf.;  from  Edinburgh  and  back,  including 
Glasgow.  26«.  id.,  20«.  id,  —  Carriage  and  pair  from  Inversnaid  to  Loch 
Katrine  iOs.,  gratuity  2«.*,  from  the  Trossachs  to  Callander  15s.  and  3s.  Qd.\ 
from  Inversnaid  to  Stronachlacher  7s.  6<f .  - 10».  and  1*.  6d.  -  2s.  Bd. 

The  Trossachs  tour  from  Glasgow  to  Edinburgh  may  also  be  made  via 
Aber/oyle  (fares  as  above);  see  p.  486. 

The  train  runs  to  the  W.  from  Queen  Street  Station  (Low  Level), 
following  at  first  the  underground  suburban  railway,  and  beyond 
(10  M.)  Dalmuir  approaches  the  busy  waterway  of  the  Clyde.  At 
(18  M.)  Bowling  hegins  the  Forth  ^'  Clyde  Canal.  —  16  M.  Bum^ 
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barton  (Elephant),  an  Industrial  town  with  14,000  inhab.,  is  com- 
manded by  a  Castle,  strikingly  situated  on  a  precipitous  rocky  hill 
(280  ft.)  and  presenting  a  very  picturesque  appearance,  especially 
when  seen  from  the  Clyde.  Dumbarton  Castle  plays  a  prominent 
part  in  Scottish  history,  and  was  one  of  the  four  fortresses  secured  to 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  Union.  The  town  lies  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Leven,  through  which  Loch  Lomond  discharges  its  waters. 
• —  The  train  now  turns  to  the  N.,  leaving  the  Helensburgh  line 
(p.  481)  to  the  left.  A  little  to  the  S.  of  (18  M.)  Renton  is  Dalqu- 
ham,  the  birthplace  of  Tobias  Smollett  (1721-71).  —  At  (21  M.) 
Ballooh  (Hotel)  the  train  runs  on  to  the  pier,  alongside  the  steamer 
(with  restaurant,  D.  25.  6d.).  Balloch  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  *Loch 
Lomond,  the  largest  (26  M.  long,  1-5  M.  wide)  and  in  some 
respects  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  Its  beauty  is 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  wooded  islands,  among  which  the 
steamer  threads  its  way.  Iams  (*Hotel),  our  first  or  second  stop- 
ping-place ,  is  charmingly  situated  on  the  "W.  bank  of  the  lake, 
at  the  point  where  it  begins  to  contract.  The  majestic  *Ben  Lomond 
(3192  ft.)  forms  the  background  to  the  right;  those  who  wish  to 
ascend  it  disembark  at  Rowardennan  (♦Hotel,  R.  &  A.  Ss.,  D.  3».  6d.). 

The  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  takea  2-3  hra.  (descent  IV2  hr.)  and  is 
easily  accomplished,  even  by  ladies;  guide  unnecessary,  pony  with  guide 
8-10«.  The  only  point  where  it  is  possible  to  miss  the  path  is  a  marshy 
track  about  halfway  up ;  here  we  bear  to  the  left  and  soon  come  in  sight 
of  the  cairn  which  serves  aa  a  land-mark.  The  *View  is  very  extensive, 
stretching  on  the  S.E.  over  the  Lowlands  as  far  as  Edinburgh;  to  the  W. 
lies  Loch  Lomond,  with  the  Cobbler,  Ben  Vane,  Ben  Voirlich,  and  other 
mountains  surrounding  it;  more  to  the  right  are  the  twin-peaks  of  Ben 
Oruaehan  and  the  ten1>shaped  Ben  More.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to 
Inversnaid  (see  below)  or  to  Aberfoyle  (p.  486),  to  the  S.E. 

From  Rowardennan  the  steamer  takes  20  min.  to  reach  Tarbet 
(*Botel,  R,  &  A.  As.  6d.,  B.  3«.),  prettily  situated  on  the  W.  bank, 
and  commanding  the  best  view  of  Ben  Lomond.  Many  tourists  walk 
or  drive  from  Tarbet  to  (274  *^0  -^r^ochar  (p.  481)  and  return  to 
Glasgow  by  the  afternoon  steamer  on  Loch  Long.  —  Our  steam- 
boat-journey ends  at  InverBnaid  (Hotel),  one  of  the  finest  points 
on  Loch  Lomond,  affording  splendid  views  of  the  mountains  above 
Arrochar.   Just  before  reaching  the  pier  we  pass  a  pretty  waterfall. 

Those  who  have  time  may  prefer  to  go  on  by  steamer  to  (V2  lir.) 
Ardlui  (Hotel),  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  return  later  to  Inversnaid. 
About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  pier  is  the  prettily-situated  *Inve)'arnan  Hotel. 
Coaches  ply  daily  from  the  Head  of  the  Loch  to  (8V2  M.)  Oriantarich 
(p.  491),  whence  we  may  proceed  by  railway  to  Dalmally  (p.  491)  or  Killin 
(p.  492).  —  A  small-boat  excursion  may  be  made  from  Inversnaid  to  Rob 
Roy's  Cave,  1  M.  to  the  N.,  with  an  almost  invisible  entrance. 

At  Inversnaid  the  steamer  is  met  by  a  coach  to  take  the  pas- 
sengers across  the  ridge  between  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine, 
a  distance  of  6Y2  M.  Those  who  prefer  it  have  plenty  of  time 
(IV2  tr.)  to  'walk,  but  the  ascent  from  this  side  is  long  and  some- 
what fatiguing.  The  road  passes  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  and  the 
small  Loch  Arklet.  On  reaching  Sironachlacher  (*notel),  we  embark 
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in  the  small  screw-steamer  that  plies  ou  *Loc1l  Katrino,  a  beau- 
tiful lake  about  9^2  M<  loi^g*  ^^e  finest  scenery  is  at  its  E.  end, 
where  steep  cliffs  alternate  with  beautiful  woods,  in  which  the 
bright  green  foliage  of  the  birch  is  predominant.  Here,  too,  is  the 
charming  little  *Ellen^8  Isle,  immortalised  in  the  *Lady  of  the 
Lake'.  (The  traveller  need  scarcely  be  reminded  that  Scott's  poem 
renders  all  other  guide-books  almost  superfluous  for  this  part  of 
Scotland.)  To  the  right  towers  the  noble  form  otBen  Venue  (2393  ft.). 
Some  traces  of  the  apparatus  for  conveying  the  water  of  Loch  Ka- 
trine to  Glasgow  (comp.  p.  480)  may  be  seen  on  the  S.  shore. 

The  ^Troiiaohi  (^bristling  country'),  a  richly-wooded  and  ro- 
mantic valley,  begin  immediately  to  the  E.  of  Loch  Katrine,  and 
there  are  few  more  beautiful  districts  in  Scotland  than  that  be- 
tween Ellen's  Isle  and  the  Trossa^s  JSoUl,  on  the  bank  of  the 
small  *Loch  Achray,  The  coach  waits  V2  ^^'  ^^  ^^^  (1 V2  ^0  ^otel, 
and  luncheon  (29.  6(i.)  is  ready  for  the  passengers.  At  the  E.  end 
of  Loch  Achray  we  pass  (li/2  M.)  the  Brigg  of  Turk ,  and  1  M. 
farther  on  we  reach  *Loek  Vennachar,  along  the  N.  side  of  which 
the  road  runs  for  4  M.  To  the  left  rises  Ben  Ledi  (2875  ft.).  At 
the  E.  end  of  the  loch  is  Coilantogle  Ford,  the  scene  of  the  combat 
between  Fitzjames  and  Roderick  Dhu.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  to 
the  left,  shortly  before  we  reach  (2  M.)  Callander ,  is  a  curiously 
perched  boulder  known  as  ^Samson's  Putting  Stone'. 

Callander  (^Dreadnought  Hotel,  R.  &  A.  4».,  B.  3«.  6d.,  D.48.; 
Macgregor's;  Hydropathic),  a  favourite  centre  of  Highland  tour- 
ists, is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Teith. 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  take  the  tour  mentioned  at  p.  491 
should  at  least  walk  or  drive  (one-horee  earr.  there  and  back  ^7«.)  througli 
the  picturesque  Past  of  Leny  to  (8Va  U.)  Loeh  Lvhnaig  (comp.  p.  492). 
Tolerable  walkers  should  extend  this  excursion  to  Strathyre^  6^2  H.  farther 
on,  beyond  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  return  thence  by  train. 

About  iVs  If.  to  the  N.  of  Callander  are  the  PaUs  of  Braoklin,  in  a 
romantic  wooded  gorge.  On  the  way  from  the  station  to  the  village  we 
take  the  first  cross-road  to  the  right  and  ascend  by  a  rough  cart-track 
to  (i  min.)  a  small  wood.  The  indistinct  footpath  skirts  this  to  the  right 
and  leads  along  the  hillside  to  (8  min.)  a  wall,  which  we  cross.  We  con- 
tinue in  the  same  direction  (E.)  to  (8  min.)  a  deep  hollow,  and  then  de- 
scend to  (2-8  min.)  the  falls.  We  cross  the  little  wooden  bridge  and  ex- 
plore the  pretty  points  of  view  on  the  opposite  bank.  —  Callander  is  the 
usual  starting-point  for  an  ascent  of  BenXedi  (2875  ft.;  2V2^  brs.;  *View). 

From  Callander  we  continue  our  journey  by  railway.  To  the 
right,  at  (8  M.)  Doune,  is  a  picturesque  ruined  castle.  —  11  M. 
Bonblane  (Stirling  Arms ;  ^Hydropathic)  has  an  E.E.  *Cathedral 
(13th  cent.) ,  with  a  Norman  tower,  the  choir  of  which  is  used  as 
the  parish-church,  while  the  rest  is  in  ruins.  Pleasant  walk  through 
Kippenross  Park  to  Bridge-of- Allan.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  Dun- 
blane is  the  field  of  Sheriffmuir  (battle  1716).  —  13  M.  Bridge-of- 
Allan  (Royal;  Queen;  Hydropathic),  a  faYOurite  inland  waterings 
place,  with  mineral  springs,  famed  for  the  mildness  of  its  climate. 

16  M.  Stirling  (*  Golden  Lion,  at  the  station;  *  Royal;  Temper^ 
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ance)^  an  ancient  town  with  16,000  inha)).,  is  situated  on  the  Forth, 
35  M.  above  Edinburgh,  and  was  formerly  a  favourite  residence  of 
the  Scottish  sovereigns.  The  picturesque  and  venerable  *0a8tlb 
is  situated  upon  a  lofty  height  overlooking  the  town  and  resem- 
bling the  castle-rock  of  Edinburgh. 

Stirling  Oastle  plays  a  promiuent  pari  in  Scottish  history.  In  1304  it 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.  of  England  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  but  it 
was  retaken  by  Bruce  ten  years  later,  after  Bannockburn.  James  II.  (1430) 
and  James  V.  (1512)  were  born  in  the  castle;  and  here,  in  1462,  James  II. 
stabbed  the  rebellious  Earl  of  Douglas. 

We  first  enter  the  Lower  Court  (no  charge;  small  gratuity  to  the 
guide),  in  which,  to  the  left,  stands  the  Gothic  Palace  of  Jamea  V,  (16th 
cent.).  Thence  we  pass  into  the  Upper  Court,  on  the  E.  side  of  which 
stands  the  Parliament  House^  and  on  thel^.  the  Chapel  Royal.  The  passage 
to  the  left  of  the  latter  leads  to  the  Douglae  Oardent ,  whence  a  flight  of 
steps  ascends  to  the  Douglas  Room,  the  scene  of  the  above-mentioned  tra- 
gedy. The  best  point  of  view  is  the  *Ladiet^  Loot-Out^  an  opening  in  the 
garden-wall  behind  the  governor's  house:  to  the  extreme  left  (W.)  Ben 
Lomond,  then  Ben  Venue,  Ben  A' an,  and  BenLedi;  to  the  K.  and  E.  the 
Ochils ;  nearer.  Bridge  of  Allan,  the  Abbey  Craig  and  Wallace  Monument, 
Cambuskenneth  Abbey,  and  the  ^Links  of  Forth' ;  to  the  S.,  Bannockburn. 
The  view  from  Qiiteen  Mary's  Look- Out  is  similar. 

We  now  pass  through  the  park-like  Cemetery,  with  its  handsome 
Martyrs'  Memorial ,  to  the  ancient  Orey friars'  Church  (1494) ,  the 
tower  of  which  affords  another  flue  view  (adm.  2d.).  Adjacent  is 
CowarheU  Hospital  or  Ouildhall,  with  a  small  museum.  —  Among 
the  interesting  old  houses  of  Stirling  is  ArgyWs  Lodgir^g,  in  Broad 
St.  (E.  side  of  the  Castle  Wynd),  built  in  the  16th  cent.,  and  now 
a  military  hospital. 

ExccBSioNs  FBOH  STIRLING.  About  IV2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Stirling  lies 
the  village  of  8t.  Ninian  (omn.  2df.) ,  and  V2  "^^  farther  on  is  the  field  of 
Bannockburn,  where  Robert  Bruce  defeated  the  army  of  Edward  II.,  thrice 
as  large  as  the  Scottish  army,  in  1314.  The  ''Bore  Stone\  on  which  the 
Scottish  standard  was  planted,  is  still  pointed  out  (view).  —  At  Sauchie- 
burn,  3  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  Bannockburn,  James  III.  was  defeated  1)y  his 
insurgent  nobles  in  1488.  Beaton's  Mill,  the  house  in  which  he  was 
assassinated  after  the  battle,  still  exists. 

Gambnakenneth  Abbey  (adm.  2d.) ,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Forth ,  a 
little  below  Stirling,  was  founded  by  David  I.  in  1147  and  became  the 
wealthiest  Augustine  monastery  in  Scotland.  James  III.  and  his  wife  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark  are  buried  in  the  abbey.  The  best  way  of  reaching  it 
is  to  descend  the  right  bank  for  1  M.  and  then  cross  by  the  ferry  {id.). 

Just  above  the  new  bridge  the  Forth  is  spanned  by  the  interesting 
Old  Bridge,  of  the  16th  cent.,  on  which  Archbp.  Hamilton,  the  last  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  in  Scotland,  was  hanged  for  participation  in  the  murder 
of  the  Regent  Moray  (1570).  The  famous  battle  of  Stirling,  in  which  Wal- 
lace defeated  the  English  in  1297,  took  place  a  little  farther  up,  near  an 
old  wooden  bridge,  which  has  long  since  disappeared. 

Tramway-cars  ply  hourly  from  Stirling  to  (8  M.)  Bridge  of  Allan  (see 
p.  484-,  fare  3d.),  passing,  on  the  right,  the  *Abbey  Craig  (862  ft.;  *View), 
which  is  surmounted  by  the  heavy-looking  Wallace  Monument  (adm.  2d.). 

About  12  M.  to  the  E.  of  Stirling  (railway,  vi&  Alloa,  in  a/i  hr.)  lies 
Dollar  (180  ft. ;  Castle  Campbell  Hotet) ,  a  small  town  with  a  good  public 
school  (6-600  pupils),  near  which  is  the  finely  situated  *  Castle  Campbell 
(view).  Farther  to  the  E.,  472  M.  beyond  Dollar,  is  the  "* Rumbling  Bridge 
(rail.  stat. ;  Hotel),  crossing  the  romantic  gorge  of  the  Devon  (adm.  to  walks 
6d.).  Near  the  bridge  is  the  Devifs  Mill  Fall,  and  1  M.  lower  down  la 
the  ^Cauldron  Linn.  From  Dollar  we  may  ascend  Ben  Cleuch  (2363  ft.), 
the  highest  of  the  Ochils  (view).  —  The  railway  runs  on  to  (20  min.)  Kin- 
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rets  (Eirkland's),  a  small  town  on  Loch  Laven,  a  lake  4  M.  long  and  2  lU 
wide,  famed  for  its  trout  (l)oat,  with  "boatman,  2$.  6<l.  per  hr.).  On  an 
island  in  the  loch  is  an  old  castle  in  which  Queen  Hary  was  imprisoned 
in  1667,  making  her  escape  in  the  following  year  (comp.  Scott's  ^Abbot*).  — 
From  kinrott  we  nuty  return  to  Edinburgh  in  l-lVs  hr.  by  train  vi& 
Coufderibeath,  Dunfermline,  and  the  For(h  Bridge  (p.  495). 

FsoM  Sterling  to  Abbbfotls,  2iV«  M. ,  railway  in  1-1'/*  h'*  —  The 
line  diverges  to  the  left  from  the  main  line  to  Callander  and  runs  along 
the  S.  side  of  the  Fbrth.  6  M.  Gargunnoekf  9  HL.  Kippen;  13  M.  Pert  ojf 
Menteith ,  4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  Lake  of  MenUith  (see  below).  —  15^/2  M. 
Buchlifvief  and  {hence  to  Aberfitple^  see  below.  Beyond  Buchlyvie  tlie 
line  goes  on  (28  H.)  Balloch  (p.  483). 

From  Stirling  we  may  also  return  to  Edinburgh  by  steamer  on  tbe 
Forth  (3-3V2  hrs.;  oomp.  p,  466). 

The  railway  from  Stirling  to  Edinburgh  joins  the  Edinburgh 
and  Glasgow  line  at  Polmonl  Junction  (p.  475). 

The  stages  on  the  alternative  route  vi&  Aberfoyle,  mentioned  at  p.  482, 
are  as  follows :  —  Bmlwat  fbox  Glasgow  to  Bughlxtis  and  Abebfoti.s, 
34  M. ,  in  IV4-IV4  hr. ;  Goaoh  fsoh  ABsaFOZLB  to  Looh  Eatbins  Pibb, 
7  M. ,  in  IV?  hr.  (fare  is.  6d.)\  thence  as  above.  <-  The  train  starts  at 
the  (lueen  8t.  Station  (p.  476)  and  diverges  to  the  H.  (left)  from  the  Edin- 
burgh line  at  (61/3  K.)  Lenzie.  8^/2  H.  Kirkintilloch,  Beyond  (11  H.)  Le»- 
noxtown  it  traverses  the  pretty  Camptie  Olen,  20  M.  Killeam,  At  (22V2  If.) 
Gartness  we  join  the  Balloch-Stirling  line  and  turn  to  the  right.  Loch 
Lomond  (p.  483)  lies  about  4  M.  to  the  W.  At  (24Vs  M.)  Saffron  the  pipes 
of  the  Looh  Katrine  aqueduct  (p.  480)  cross  the  railway.  2B  M.  Buchlyvie 
(Hotel)  is  the  junction  of  the  short  branch-line  to  (6  M.)  Aberfoyle  (Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  Hoiel)^  which  traverses  a  swampy  moorland  and  passes  2  If, 
to  tha  W.  of  the  small  Lake  of  Menieith  (see  Scott's  'Bob  Bov').  The 
ascent  of  Ben  Lomond  may  be  made  from  Aberfoyle  in  d72-4yt  hrs.  — 
The  road  from  Aberfoyle  to  the  Trossachs  (7  M.)  affords  a  good  view  of 
Ben  Ledi  (p.  484)  and  a  glimpse  of  Loch  Vennachar  (p.  4S4).  To  the  right 
lies  the  pretty  Loch  Drunkie.  Finally  we  pass  the  W.  end  of  Loch  Achray 
(p.  484)  and  join  the  above  described  routb  at  the  Troisache  Hotel  (p.  484). 

67.   From  Olaagow  to  Oban  and  Inverness. 
Western  Scotland. 

From  Glasgow  to  Oban ,  120  M. ,  steamer  daily  in  9  hrs. ,  starting  at 
7  a.m.  As  far  as  Ardrishaig  (see  p.  488)  we  travel  by  the  admirably  ap- 
pointed 'Columba',  probably  the  finest  river-steamer  in  Europe,  with  an 
excellent  restaurant  (6.  2«.,  D.  2«.  6d.),  drawing-rooms,  baths,  post-office, 
etc.  Travellers  may  leave  Glasgow  by  ridl  (St.  Bnoch^s  or  Central  Station) 
at  8.15-8.30  a.m.,  or  Edinburgh  (Caledonian  Station,  p.  464)  at  7-7.30  a.m., 
and  join  the  steamer  at  Oreenock  or  Oourock  (comp.  p.  476). 

Travellers  may  go  by  this  route  as  far  as  Oban  and  return  thence  by 
train  in  one  long  day,  reaching  Edinburgh  again  at  11.15  and  Glasgow  at 
11.30  p.m.  Circular  tour  fares;  from  Glasgow  2U.,  iit.  Qd,;  from  Edin- 
burgh 29<.,  15«.  Qd,  Holders  of  third-class  tickets  may  travel  in  the  cabin 
of  the  steamer  on  paying  4«.  Qd,  extra  to  the  purser. 

Those  who  prefer  it  may  go  to  Oban  all  the  way  by  steamer  CClay- 
more'  or  'Clansman')  in  about  14  hrs.,  leaving  Greenock  at  4  p.m.  on 
Mon.  and  Thurs.  (fare  10*.).  The  route,  a  very  fine  one  for  good  sailors, 
leads  past  Arran  (see  p.  482),  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  (often  stormy), 
and  then  to  the  N.  between  the  mainland  and  the  islands  of  Islay  and 
Jura.  Beyond  Oban  the  steamers  go  on  to  Tobermory  (p.  439),  Broadford 
(p.  491),  Portree  (p.  491),  and  Stornoway  (p.  494;  40  hrs.  from  Glasgow). 

Steamers  ply  from  Oban  daily  in  summer  to  Stafl^a  and  lona,  and  through 
the  Caledonian  Canal  to  Inverness;  also  to  Skye  several  times  weekly. 

This  route  may  be  conveniently  combined  with  the  next  by  proceed- 
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ing  by  r&ilway  from  Inverness  to  Aberdeen}  and  the  three  routes,  No3. 
66,  67,  69,  with  a  few  excursions  from  the  chief  centres,  include  all  the 
finest  scenery -in  Scotland  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on  the  S.  and 
Inverness  on  the  N.  A  Circular  Tour  combining  BB.  67  &  69  haa  been 
arranged  by  the  Caledonian  Railway  Co.  (fares  77^.  4d.,  47«.  lOd.).  Ample 
opportunities  are  allowed  for  breaking  the  journey,  and  at  least  a  fort- 
night should  be  devoted  to  the  round.  1st  Day:  From  Olcugow  to  Oban 
by  the  Orinan  Canal.  2nd  Day  :  Excursion  to  Jona  and  Btaffa.  Srd  Day  : 
Excursion  to  Loch  Atoe,  4th  Day:  From  Oban  to  Inverness  through  the 
Caledonian  Canal,  5th  Day:  From  Inverness  to  Loch  Maree.  6th  Day: 
Ketum  to  Inverness.  7th  Day:  From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen.  8th  Day: 
At  Aberdeen.  9th  Day:  From  Aberdeen  to  Braemar.  10th  Day:  From 
Braemar  to  Perth.  11th  Day  :  From  Perth  to  Crieff^  ComHe,  Locheamhead^ 
KilUn^  Loch  Tay,  Kenmorey  and  Aberfeldy.  12th  Day:  From  Aberfeldy  to 
Piilochry  and  Pass  of  Killieertmkie^  and  then  back  to  Perth  by  Dunkeld. 
13th  Day:  From  Perth  to  Edinburgh  via  Stirling,  Those  who  have  time 
should  certainly  add  an  excursion  to  the  Isle  of  8kye  (comp.  p.  491). 

The  'Ooluiaba'  at  flrst  thieads  its  way  through  the  crowded 
shipping  of  the  harbour ,  among  which  may  usually  be  seen  some 
of  the  Atlantic  steamers  of  the  Anchor,  Allan,  and  State  Lines. 
To  the  right  is  the  extensive  QueevkS  Dock ,  and  numerous  large 
ship-l)uilding  yards  are  passed  on  both  banks.  The  first  stopping- 
place  is  Partickj  opposite  the  busy  suburban  town  of  Oovan  (p.  477 ; 
to  the  left).  Below  (fiMJ) Renfrew  (left)  is  Elderslie^  the  birthplace 
of  William  Wallace.  12  M.  (right)  Bowling  (p.  482).  —  18  M. 
Dumbarton  (p.  482).  Ben  Lomond  is  yisible  to  the  N.  in  clear 
weather.  —  I8V2  M.  Port  Glasgow  (left)  formerly  was  what  its  name 
implies,  but  has  lost  its  importance  through  the  deepening  of  the 
Clyde  at  Glasgow.  The  second  stoppage  (2  hrs.  from  Glasgow)  is  at — 

22  M.  Greenock  (Tontine;  White  Hart;  Royal;  Buck's  Head), 
a  finely  situated  and  flourishing  seaport ,  with  ample  harbour  ac- 
commodation ,  extensive  sugar-refineries,  and  large  ship-building 
yards,  iron-foundries,  and  engineering  works.  Pop.  (1881)  68,897. 
The  ''Tail  of  the  Bank\  part  of  a  large  sandbank  off  Greenock,  af- 
fords the  best  anchorage  in  the  Clyde.  One  or  more  men-of-war 
are  generally  to  be  seen  here.  Passengers  coming  over  the  Mid- 
land and  G.  S.  W.  Railways  join  the  steamer  at  Greenock. 

Beyond  Greenock  the  river  widens.  To  the  left  is  the  seaside 
resort  of  Oourock  (Ashton  Hotel),  where  passengers  over  the  Cale- 
donian (Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  etc.)  and  L.  N.  W.  Railways  embark. 
The  trains  run  alongside  the  steamer.  To  the  right,  is  the  long 
and  narrow  Loch  Long  (p.  481).  The  steamer  calls  at  Kim  (at  the 
mouth  of  the  Holy  Loch^j  Dunoon  (where  it  is  joined  by  passengers 
coming  over  the  G.  N.  R.,  N.  E.  R.,  and  N.  B.  R.  vii  Helensburgh y 
p.  481) ,  and  Innellan ,  three  popular  watering-places.  Nearly  op- 
posite Dunoon  is  the  Cloch  Lighthouse.  We  then  pass  Toward  Point 
and  Lighthouse  (right)  and  cross  to  — 

40  M.  Bothesay  (Queen's;  Bute  Arms;  Victoria^  R.  &A.  at  these 
from  4^.,  D.  from  35.;  Olenburn  Hydropathic;  boat  6(2.  per  hr.),  the 
capital  (8300  inhab.)  of  the  island  of  Bute  and  in  some  respects 
the  'Brighton'  of  the  Clyde.  The  scene  at  Rothesay  Pier,  in  the 
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height  of  the  season,  is  one  of  great  hustle  and  liveliness.  The 
ruins  of  Rotliesay  Castle  date  from  the  14th  century.  The  eldest 
son  of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Great  Britain  hears  the  title  of 
Duke  of  Rothesay.  Good  view  from  Barone  Hill  (630  ft.).  Mount- 
stuartj  a  fine  huilding,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  is  5  M. 
to  the  S.E.  Ahout  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  Rothesay  lies  the  village 
of  Port  Bannatyne  (tramway  2d.) ,  where  cheaper  lodgings  may 
he  had.  Ahove  the  village  stands  the  Kyles  of  Bute  Hydropathic 
(well  spoken  of). . 

The  Columha  now  turns  to  the  N.W.  (while  the  Arran  steamers 
oentinue  their  journey  southwards ;  p.  481)  and  threads  the  pictur- 
esque *Kyle8  of  Bute^  the  narrow  strait  separating  the  N.  end  of 
Bute  from  the  mainland.  To  the  right  stretch  Lochs  Striven  and 
Ridden.  Stations  Colintraive  and  Tighnahruaieh,  Rounding  Ardla- 
mont  Point,  the  steamer  enters  Loch  Fyne  (famous  for  its  herrings) 
and  calls  at  Tarbert  (Tarhert  Hotel).  A  fine  view  is  ohtained  at 
this  point  of  the  Mts.  of  Arran  to  the  S. ;  to  the  N. ,  view  of  Loch 
Fyne,  with  the  twin-peaks  of  Ben  Oruachan  in  the  distance. 

From  Tarhert  a  coach  rum  down  the  Mull  of  Gantyre  to  Caim^el- 
iown  (36  M. ,  fare  10«.).  Another  coach  conveys  passengers  to  (1  M.)  the 
head  of  Weit  Loch  Tarhert^  whence  a  steamer  plies  daUy  to  Port  Atkaig 
(on  Hon.  to  Port  Bllen)  on  the  island  of  Islay  (through-fares  firom  Glas- 
gow i2i.  Qd,y  bs.).  Bridgend  is  a  good  centre  from  whioh.  to  explore  Islay. 
From  Port  Askaig  a  ferry  plies  to  (Vs  M.)  the  island  of  iTura,  the  Papa 
of  which  (24(X)-2570  ft.)  command  good  views. 

Beyond  Tarhert  the  vessel  steams  up  a  small  arm  of  Loch  Fyne 
called  Loch  Oilp,  and  at  ahout  1  p.  m.  reaches  — 

80  M.  Ardrishaig  (Ardrishaig  Hotel ;  Albion) ,  where'  the  Co- 
lumha is  quitted  for  a  small  ste  amer  on  the  Orinan  Canal. 

From  Ardrishaig  a  coach  starts  in  summer  on  the  arrival  of  the  steam- 
ers for  (16  M.)  Fordy  whence  a  steamer  sails  up  Loch  Awe  (see  p.  490)  to 


route  to  Oban  from  Ardrishaig.  —  Lochgilphead  (Argyll;  Star)^  2U.  to 
the  N.  of  Ardrishaig,  is  frequented  by  summer  visitors.  —  For  Inveraray^ 
at  the  head  of  Loch  Fyne,  see  p.  482. 

The  Crinan  Canal,  which  saves  the  long  and  often  stormy 
voyage  (75  M.)  round  the  Mull  of  Cantyre ,  is  only  9  M.  long;  hut 
as  the  steamer  has  to  pass  through  9  locks ,  it  takes  2  hrs.  to  the 
passage.  It  is  easy  to  walk  from  Ardrishaig  and  join  the  steamer  at 
the  last  lock.  Lochgilphead  (see  ahove)  is  passed  on  the  right.  The 
canal  is  pretty ,  and  more  like  a  river  than  a  canal.  At  Orinan  the 
''Chevalier^  or  ^Orenadier'  is  in  waiting,  on  hoard  which  dinner  is 
served  at  once.  The  sail  from  Crinan  to  Ohan  takes  ahout  2^/4  hrs. 
Soon  after  leaving  Crinan  we  pass  between  Craignish  Point  and 
the  N.  end  of  Jura  (see  ahove  j  ferry),  which  is  separated  from  the 
little  island  of  Scarba  by  the  tumultuous  Strait  of  Corrievreehan, 
The  next  part  of  the  course  is  sheltered  by  several  islands ,  but 
farther  on  we  are  exposed  for  a  time  to  the  full  swell  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  Finally,  however,  we  come  under  the  lee  of  Mull 
(p.  489)  and  enter  the  Sound  of  Kerrera. 
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120  M.  Oban.  —  &oteU.  Gbeat  Westbbn,  "Alexandra,  to  the  N. 
of  the  pier,  B.  &  A.  bt.  6(1.,  B.  Si.,  I>«6<.)  '^Station,  Caledonian,  near 
tlie  station,  to  the  S.  of  the  pier,  B.  &  A.  is.  6d.,  B.  4-6<. ^  Qkand,  on 
tlie  Mil  behind  the  town,  with  fine  view;  Oolumba,  opposite  the  N.  pier; 
KiNo''8  Arms,  Vigtobia  Tempebance,  Imfkbial,  '^Abqyll,  unpretending* 
—  Lodgings,  —  Baih  B/mt,  Booms. 

Oban,  a  glowing  town  with  5000  inhab.,  is  picturesquely  situated 
in  a  lovely  bay  of  the  Firth  of  Lom^  which  is  almost  land-locked  by 
the  island  of  Kertera  (ferry  4d.)  and  forms  a  line  harbour,  generally 
full  oi  yachts  and  steamers.  Oban  is  the  starting-point  for  so  many 
excursions  and  the  centre  of  so  much  traffic  by  train  and  steamer 
that  it  has  been  called  the  *  Charing  Cross  of  the  Highlands'.  The 
obelisk  oil  Kerrera  is  a  memorial  of  David  Hutcheson ,  the  pionier 
of  steamboat  traffic  in  the  Western  Highlands.  On  a  rocky  pro- 
montory on  the  N.  side  of  the  bay,  1  M.  from  the  pier,  rises  Du- 
nolly  Castle ,  the  pretty  grounds  of  which  (open  to  the  public  on 
Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Frid.)  afford  fine  views.  In  the  drive  leading 
to  the  house  is  the  Clach-a-Choinf  or  dog-stone,  to  which  it  is  said 
Fingal  used  to  tie  his  dog  Bran. 

Excursions  from  Oban. 

Walks.  To  the  top  of  the  hill  at  the  hack  of  the  town  (Vt  hr.) ;  fine 
view  of  Ohan,  Kenrera,  and  Mull.  —  To  Dwutaffwtge  Ccutle,  31/2  M.,  coach 
daily  (return-fare  U.  6tf .).  We  follow  the  road  leading  from  Ohan  towards 
the  K.  for  ahout  3  M.,  and  then  take  a  track  to  the  left  leading  along  the 
shore  past  Jhmsiaffnagt  Farm,  Sunstaffnage  Oastle  (adm.  6d.)  is  associated 
with  very  early  Scottish  history,  and  the  ^Stone  of  Destiny\  now  forming 
part  of  the  ^Coronation  Chair'  in  Westminster  Ahhey  (see  Baedeker's  London), 
was  kept  here  hefore  its  removal  to  Scone  in  842.  In  clear  weather  the 
castle  affords  a  fine  view  of  Loeh  Etive,  the  W».  of  Mull,  etc.  The  lofty 
mountain  to  the  £.  is  Ben  Cruachan. 

LoNOBB  ExcuBSioMS.  1.  *To  Btoffa  and  lona  (steamer  there  and  hack, 
including  1  hr.  on  each  of  the  islands,  9-10  hrs. ;  fare  15<.).  In  fine  weather 
this  16  perhaps  the  most  delightful  excursion  on  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland. 
(On  three  days  a  week  the  tour  is  made  in  the  reverse  direction  to  that  de- 
scribed helow.)  The  steamer  steers  to  the  N.W. ,  between  DunoUy  Castle 
(right)  and  the  island  of  Kirrera  (left).  In  */*  hr.  we  pass  the  island  of 
Z^*MM»*e,  at  the  mouth  of  the  large  Loeh  Linnhe,  on  the  right,  long  the  seat 
of  the  Bishops  of  Argyle;  the  'Dean  of  Lismore's  Book'  is  a  collection  of 
early  Qaelic  poems  in  MS.,  made  hy  Sir  James  McGregor,  Dean  of  Lismore, 
at  the  banning  of  the  16th  century.  To  the  left  is  Duart,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sound  of  Mull,  a  strait  1-2  M.  wide,  separating  the  mountainous  islo 
of  KuU  from  the  m^nland.  To  the  right  rises  Ardiomish  Castle,  pictur- 
esquely placed  at  the  entrance  to  the  pretty  Loch  Aline.  To  the  left,  Aros 
Ccutle^  another  ancient  seat  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  1.  Tobermory  (  Western 
Islands  Hotel:  Royal),  the  chief  place  in  Mull.  The  steamer  now  turns  to 
the  W.  and  faces  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  To  the  left  is  Ardmore  Point,  to 
the  right  Ardnamurchan  Point.  In  clear  weather  the  islands  of  Muck,  Eigg^ 
and  Rum,  and  the  Mts.  of  8kye,  are  seen  to  the  N.*,  to  the  W.,  Coll  and  Tiree. 
Steering  to  the  S.,  we  next  pass  the  small  and  rocky  Tre^hinish  Isles,  one 
of  which  is  known  from  its  shape  as  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  To  the  left  is  Gome* 
tray,  Btafia  ('island  of  pillars'),  IV2  ll*  in  circumference,  is  now  reached, 
and  the  steamer  stops  to  allow  the  passengers  to  visit  (by  small  boat)  the 
celebrated  ^^Fingal's  Gave.  [In  rough  weather,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  the 
cave  by  boat,  and  the  passengers  are  then  landed  at  some  distance  rom  it.J 
The  imposing  entrance  to  Fingal's  Cave  is  formed  by  a  series  of  basaltic 
columns,   20-40  ft.  height,  bearing  an  arch  that  rises  to  a  height  of  66  ft. 
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above  the  sea.  The  cave  penetrates  the  island  for  a  distance  of  over 
200  ft.  Its  floor  consists  of  the  surging  waves,  which  even  on  il  calm  day 
awaken  thunderous  echoes  in  its  dim  recesses.  The  Clam  Shell  Cave  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  shape.  Staffa  possesses  other  caves  of  great  in- 
terest: especially  to  the  geologist  \  but  the  short  halt  of  the  steamer  does 
not  allow  time  to  inspect  them. 

In  about  >/«  hr.  after  leaving  Staffa  we  reach  lona  or  Icohnkill 
{St.  Columba  Hotels  ArgyU^  unpretending),  an  island  8V2  M.  long  and  IV4  M. 
broad,  separated  from  Mull  by  the  narrow  Sound  of  lona.  We  again 
land  by  a  small  boat.  The  interest  of  the  island  arises  from  the  fact  that 
Si.  Colttmba  landed  here  firom  Ireland  in  668  and  began  his  missionary 
labours  in  Scotland.  The  oldest  buildings  now  existing ,  however ,  date 
from  the  12th  century.  The  guide,  who  meets  ua  on  landing,  leads  us  to 
the  Cemetery  of  St.  Oran^  containing  a  great  number  of  ancient  tombs, 
many  6f  which  are  said  to  be  those  of  Scottish,  Irish,  and  Norwegian 
kings.  The  *'Gathedral^  or  Church  of  St.  Mary  ^  mainly  in  the  Transition- 
Norman  style,  dates  from  the  13-16th  centuries,  l^ear  it  is  Si.  MarHn's 
Grots ^  and  on  the  road  is  Maclean' t  Cross ^  the  only  survivors  of  the  360 
Bunic  Crosses  that  the  island  is  said  to  have  once  possessed,  most  of  them 
having  been  destroyed  by  Puritan  iconoclasts.  Dr.  Johnson  visited  lona  in 
1773  and  was  deeply  impressed  by  its  associations:  ^That  man  is  little  to 
be  envied  whose  patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Mara- 
thon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  warmer  among  the  ruins  of  Iona\ 

The  steamer  now  threads  the  Firth  of  Lorn,  along  the  3.  coast  of  Mull, 
with  its  fine  basaltic  formations,  and  passes  through  Kerrera  Sound  into 

I  Oban  Bay. 

2.  GisouLAB  ToUB  TO  LocH  AwE  AND  Melfobt   0  hrs. :  fares  1st.  el. 
17«.,  3rd  cl.  16f.  6<2.)  driver^s  fees  2s.).    By  coach  to  (32  M.)  Ford^  at  the  S. 
end  of  Loch  Awe  (p.  482);  steamer  on  Loch  Awe  to  C^  M.)  Loch  Awe  Station 
(p.  482)  •,  train  to  (24  M.)  Oban.    This  route  may  be  made  in  the  opposite 
P  direction,  but  Loch  Awe  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  from  S.  to  K.  Those 

U  who  have  come  to  Oban  by  railway  (see  p.  491),  having  skirted  Loch  Awe 

III  and  passed  through  the  Pass  of  Brander,  may  omit  this  route.    They  should, 

j'  however,  take  the  coach  as  far  as  (16  M.)  Kilme^fort  (*Gulfail  Hotel),  walk 

I,  on  for  aoottt  2  M.,  to  obtain  a  view  of  Loeh  Melfort,  and  return  by  the 

same  route  (fare  about  10«.).  The  finest  points  on  the  route  are  the  Pass  of 
Brander^  a  narrow  and  gloomy  ravine  (traversed  by  railway)  and  the  *P(US 
of  Melfort y  a  picturesque  defile,  the  mggedness  of  which  is  softened  by 
its  fine  woods  (pine,  oak,  birch,  mountain-ash,  haxel).  The  view  of  Loch 
Melfort  from  a  lofty  part  of  the  road,  about  2  M.  beyond  Kilmelfort,  is 
also  very  fine.  Refreshments  may  be  obtained  at  Kilmelfort  (see  above). 
Ford,  or  on  Ihe  steamer.    Oban  is  reached  in  time  for  table-d'hdte. 

3.  *ClBCULAB  TODB  BY  GlEN  EtiVB,  LOCH  ETIVE  ,  ASD  GlENCOB  TO 

Ballachulish,  AMD  BAUK  BT  LocH  LiMNHB  (1  day,  Ist  cl.  and  cabin  ^as.). 
Railway  to  (9  M.)  Ach-na-Ohichf  steamer  up  Loch  Etive  to  (15  M.)  Loch- 
etive  Head;  coach  to  (80  M.)  Ballachulish;  steamer  to  (26  M.)  Oban.  This 
tour  which  embraces  some  of  the  deepest  recesses  and  grandest  scenery  in 
the  Highlands,  may  be  made  in  either  direction,  and  takes  10-12  hrs.,  brings 
ing  passengers  back  to  Oban  in  time  for  dimmer.  It  may,  however,  be 
omitted  by  those  who  are  going  on  through  ihe  Caledonian  Canal  to  Inver- 
ness, as  they  may  get  a  good  view  of  Loch  Etive  from  Dunslaffnage  (see 
p.  489),  and  may  visit  Glencoe  from  Ballachulish  (see  p.  492).  Refresh- 
ments at  Kinghouse  Inn,  about  halfway  between  Lochetive  Head  and 
Ballachulish  \  dinner  is  provided  on  the  steamer  from  Ballachulish  to  Oban. 

4*  Fbou  Oban  to  Oali/Andeb.  The  direct  route  is  by  railway  (71  M*, 
n  3  hrs,;  see  p.  491).  A  pleasant  round  may  be  made  by  taking  the 
steamer  to  Ballachutish  (see  above)  and  going  thence  by  coach,  in  5^/*  hrs., 
through  Olencoe  (p.  492)  to  Loch  Etive  and  (35  M.)  AcJi-na-Cloich.  From  Ach- 
na-Cloich  we  proceed  by  railway  to  Callander  (p.  484)  in  2V2  hrs.,  via 
Crianksrich  and  Killin  (p.  492).    Coach  from  KilUn  to  Aberfeldy^  see  p.  601. 

5.  Fkom  Oban  to  Looh  Lomond.  Either  as  above,  or  by  railway  (vi& 
Dalmally,  p.  491)  to  Crianlarich,  and  thence  by  coach,  in  3  hrs.,  to  Ardliti 
(comp.  p.  488). 
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6.  **Fbom  Obam  to  the  Isle  op  Sktb  (2*3  days).  Steamers  ply  leveral 
times  a  week  from  Ol)an  to  Broac^ord  (U-18«.)  and  Portree  (16-20«.).    Tour- 
ista   usually  disembark  at  Broadford,  and,    after  visiting  the  island,  re- 
turn,  from  Portree.    Broadford,  however,  and  the  route  thence  to  Loch 
Scavaig  are  comparatively  uninteresting;  and  a  better  plan  is  to  take  the 
steamer  which  plies  once  weekly  to  Loeh  Scavaig  (see  below),  having  tel- 
egraphed the  day  before  to  the  landlord  of  the  Sligachan  Hotel  to  send 
a  guide  (and  ponies  if  required ;  advisable  for  ladies)  to  meet  the  steamer. 
Those  who  land  at  Broadford  (*Hotel)  should  walk  or  drive  (one-horse 
carr.  6s.)  to  (6  H.)  Torrin^  and  proceed  thence  by  boat  (with  2  rowers  18<., 
with  4  rowers  24<.)  to  the  Spar  Cave  and  ^Loeh  Scavaig,   a  wild  and  ro> 
mantic  arm  of  the  sea  running  deep  into  the  island.    At  its  inner  end, 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  is  ^Loch  Coruisk,  offering  a 
scene  of  solitary  and  savage  grandeur,  perhaps  not  elsewhere  paralleled 
in  the  kingdom.    From  Loch  Coruisk  we  may  walk  to  the  17.  across  Brum* 
hain  (800  ft.)  and  through  ""Olen  Sligachan  to  the  (7-8  H.).  "^H^acAan  Hotel 
(a  rough  walk  of  3  hrs. ;  not  to  be  attempted  after  dusk  without  a  guide). 
Or  we  may  cross  Loch  Scavaig  by  bpat  to  Camasunary  (better  than  by 
the  walking  route,  on  which  a  steady  head  is  necessary  at   the  point 
called  the^BadStep^,  and  follow  the  track  through  Glen  Sligachan  the  whole 
way  to  the  hotel  &  hrs.).    To  the  left  rises  the  graceful  Seuir-na-G^illean 
CPeak  of  the  Young  Men';  8167  ft.),  and  to  the  right  is  Blaven  (9042  ft.), 
both  summits  of  the  grand  '^Cuchullin  Hills  (pron.  ^Coolin'),  the  impres- 
siveness  of  which  is  heightened  by  the  dark  colour  of  their  rocks.   From  the 
Sligachan  Hotel  we  may  ascend  the  former  in  3  hrs.  *,  the  route  is  steep  and 
requires  a  steady  head,  but  a  guide  (10-12«.)  is  unnecessary  except  in  misty 
weather.    Ladies  should  not  attempt  it,  unless  prepared  for  considerable 
fatigue.  The  *View  from  the  top  is  very  fine.  —  From  Sligachan  a  coach 
plies  daily  to  (10  M.)  Portree  (* Portree  Hotel;  Royal;  Caledonian)^  the  capital 
of  the  island,  and  the  best  general  centre  for  excursions.  Prince  Charleses 
Cave,  in  the  rooky  coast,  41/2  ^*  to  the  K..  has  no  other  interest  than  that 
the  Young  Pretender  lay  there  in  hiding.  Those  who  have  time  should  not 
quit  Portree  without  a  visit  (1-2  days)  to  the  Storr  Rock  and  the  Quiraing, 
perhaps    the  most  striking  rock -scenery  in  Great  Britain.    [In  summer 
excursion-brakes  run  daily  from  Portree  to  Uig  (return-fare  8«.)  and  tiience 
to  the  Quiraing  (4«.);  see  below.]   The  Storr  Rock  (2340  ft.),  about  7  M .  to 
the  K. ,  commands  a  very  fine  and  extensive  view;  the  walk  to  the  top 
takes  at  least  3  hrs.    A  walk  thence  of  4  hrs.  more ,  over  dreary  moor- 
land, brings  us  to  the  ^Quiraing,  a  grassy  plateau  enclosed  by  lofty  cliffs 
and  pinnacles  of  the  most  fantastic  form  and  disposition.    Those  who  reach 
the  Quiraing  too  late  to  go  on  to  Uig  may  sleep  at  the  Steintcholl  /im, 
2  H.  to  the  S.,  which  we  passed  on  our  way.    Next  morning  we  walk 
across  the  island  (2V2  hrs.)  to  Uig  (Inn)  on  the  W.  coast,  and  return  thence 
by  carriage  (ordered  beforehand  at  Portree)  or  by  coach  to  (274  hrs.)  Por- 
tree (on  foot  4Va  hrs.)*    Those  whose  time  is  limited  should  drive  from 
Portree  to  Uig,  walk  (or  drive)  to  the  Quiraing  and  bade,  and  drive  back: 
to  Portree  (in  all  8-9  hrs.),  leaving  the  Storr  Rock  unvisited.  —  The  steam- 
boat-journey from  Portree  to  Oban  takes  14  hrs.;  or  we  may  take  the 
steamer  from  Portree  to  (4  hrs.)  Sirome  Ferry  (p.  494),  and  proceed  thence 
by  railway,  via  Dingwall,  to  Inverness  (p.  498). 

Steam  Yachts  leave  Oban  at  intervals  in  the  season  for  a  week  or 
two's  excursion  (apply  at  McGregor's  Coach  Office). 

Feoh  Oban  to  Glasgow,  116  M.,  railway  in  SV8-4hrs.  (fares  14s.,  11«., 
%s.\  to  £dinburgh,  123  M.,  18«.  6d.,  14s.,  2s,  lOd.).  This  raUway  traverses 
much  picturesque  scenery,  and  affords  a  convenient  return-route  for  those 
unable  to  go  farther  north.  On  leaving  Oban  the  train  sweeps  round  to 
the  N.,  passes  Dunstaffnage  (p.  489)  on  the  left,  and  skirts  Loch  Eiive  (p.  490). 
Beyond  (13  M.)  TaynuiU  Qnv)  it  threads  the  wild  Pats  of  Awe  and  the  Pass 
of  Brander  (p.  490),  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Cru«tchan.  —  2!^  M.  Loch  Awe 
Station  (p.  490).  —  26  M.  Dalmally  (Hotel),  at  the  entrance  to  the  beautiful 
Vale  of  Glenorchy,  3  M.  from  the  N.E.  end  of  Loch  Awe.  From  Dalmally 
we  may  walk  or  drive,  via  (6  M.)  Cladich  (p.  482),  to  (10  M.J  Inveraray 
(see  p.  482).  —  38  M.  Tyndrum  (Royal  Hotel).    From  (42  M.)  Crionlarich 
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(Hotel)  a  coaeb  runs  daily,  in  2  hr8.,  to  Ardlui^  at  the  upper  end  of  Lock 
Lonumd  (p.  483);  and  those  who  have  not  yet  visited  that  beautiful  loch 
may  complete  their  journey  by  this  route.  —  oS  H.  Killin  Junction  commands 
a  fine  view  of  Loch  Tay  (see  p.  501).  The  train  then  descends  the  wild 
Olen  Ogle  and  passes  the  head  of  Loch  Earn  (station ;  see  p.  498).  It  next 
skirts  "Loch  Lubnaig ^  a  picturesque  sheet  of  water,  and  threads  the 
tats  of  Lmy^  where  Ben  Ledi  (p.  484)  towers  to  the  right.  —  71  M.  Cal- 
tander^  and  thence  to  Glasgow  (or  Edinburgh)^  see  R.  65. 

From  Oban  to  Invbbnbss  thbough  the  Caledonian  Canad, 
98  M. ,  steamer  daily  In  12  hrs.  (6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. ;  if  a  later  boat  be 
taken ,  the  night  may  be  spent  at  Banayle  or  Fort  William ,  see 
below).  The  steamer  sails  through  Loch  Linnhe  to  (21/2  lirs.)  Bal- 
ladmlisli  (*BaUachuli8h  Hotel;  Loch  I^ven),  a  charming  excursion 
in  fine  weather.  The  yillage  is  grandly  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
Loch  Leven,  an  arm  of  the  sea  stretching  towards  the  £. 

At  Ballachulish  coaches  meet  the  steamer  to  convey  passengers  to  the 
wild  Glencoe,  the  scene  of  the  atrocious  massacre  of  the  unsuspecting  and 
hospitable  Macdonalds  on  14th  Feb..  1692,  by  English  soldiers.  The  drive 
there  and  back,  including  a  stay  01  V2  hr.  at  Osiian''»  Cave^  the  finest  part 
of  the  glen,  takes  4  hrs.  (fare  5s.  6d.). 

The  steamer  now  crosses  Loch  Linnhe ,  calls  at  Ardgour,  and 
passes  through  the  Corran  Narrows.  At  the  head  of  the  loch  (16  M. 
or  11/2  tr.  from  Ballachulish)  lies  — 

Fort  William  (* Caledonian;  Alexandra;  Chevalier;  *Ram8ay'8 
Temperance;  Imperial;  Ben  Nevis,  well  spoken  of),  formerly  the 
key  of  the  Highlands.  A  coach  runs  hence  daily,  passing  the 
'Parallel  Roads'  of  6Un  Roy,  to(5dM.;  6 1/2  hrs.)  Kingussie,  a 
station  of  the  Highland  Railway,  36  M.  to  the  N.  of  Blair  Athole 
(p.  502).  —  Passengers  for  Inverness  do  not  disembark  at  Fort 
William ,  but  go  on  with  the  steamer  to  ( Y4  hr.)  Corpach  (Hotel), 
whence  a  coach-drive  of  10  min.  brings  them  to  Banavie  (Lochiel 
Arms) ,  at  the  mouth  of  the  canal.  The  Caledonian  Canal ,  60  M. 
long ,  admitting  the  passage  of  large  vessels  from  the  W.  coast  to 
Inverness ,  traverses  the  *Great  Glen  of  Scotland'  and  consists  of  a 
chain  of  lakes  (Lochs  Lochy ,  Oich ,  Ness ,  and  Dochfour) ,  united 
by  artificial  channels. 

Banavie  lies  at  the  foot  of  *Ben  Nevis  (4406  ft.),  the  highest  mountain 
in  the  British  Islands,  which  may  be  ascended  hence  in  8-SV2  hrs.  by  a 
good  new  pony-track.  Those  who  use  this  track ,  which  begins  at  (2  M.) 
the  farm  of  Achmtee ,  at  the  entrance  to  Olen  ITevU ,  are  expected  to  pur- 
chase a  guide-ticket  (!«.;  for  pony  3«.),  the  proceeds  of  which  go  to  keep 
the  path  in  repair.  Guide  (unnecessary)  10«.  \  pony  and  attendant  21*.  The 
*View  from  the  top  is  fine,  especially  on  the  K.E.,  where  there  is  a  pre- 
cipitous descent  of  1460  ft.  At  the  top  are  an  Observatory^  established  in 
1£^,  and  a  Temperance  Inn  (Tea,  K.,  &  B.  10«.,  L.  Ss.),  —  The  ascent 
may  also  be  made  from  Fort  William  (see  above) ,  which  has  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  top. 

A  mail-conveyance  plies  daily  (three  times  weekly  before  July)  from 
Banavie  to  06  M.)  Arisaig  Inn^  the  last  25  M.  of  the  route  through  splendid 
scenery,  passing  Loch  Eily  Loch  Shield  Loch  Rannoch  (or  Loch  Eilf)^  and 
Loch  na  Nuagh,  About  8  M.  farther  on  is  Arisaig  Pier,  where  the  steamers 
from  Oban  to  Skye  call  several  times  weekly. 

As  the  canal-steamer  leaves  Banavie  we  have  a  good  view,  to  the 
right,  of  Ben  Nevis.    After  8  M.  we  reach  the  first  lock  and  enter 
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the  picturesque  Loch  Lochy  (10  M.) ,  ^hich  is  almost  Immediately 
succeeded  by  the  channing  little  *Loch  Oich  (6  M.).  To  the  left  is 
the  romantic  Invergarry  Castle^  from  which  a  fine  route  leads  through 
Olen  Shiel  to  the  W.  coast  (to  Balmacara ,  on  Loch  Alsh ,  called  at 
by  the  Oban  and  Gairloch  steamers,  50  M. ;  thence  to  Kyle  Akin 
Ferry y  for  Skye^  4  M. ;  comp.  p.  506).  Between  the  lower  end  of 
Loch  Oich  and  (5  M.)  Fort  Augustus  (Lovat  Arms)  are  several 
locks,  which  the  steamer  takes  IV2  ^^'  *o  pass  through,  so  that  this 
part  of  the  journey  may  be  performed  on  foot.  The  fort  has  now 
given  place  to  a  modem  Benedictine  Abbey^  in  the  E.£.  style  (adm, 
1«. ;  fine  view  from  the  tower).  Most  of  the  locks  are  within  2M. 
of  Fort  Augustus ;  and  those  who  do  not  care  to  walk  the  whole 
5  M.  may  disembark  near  Fort  Augustus  and  visit  the  abbey  while 
the  steamer  passes  the  locks. 

Fort  Augustus  lies  at  the  S.  end  of  Loch  Kess  (24  M.  long), 
the  scenery  of  which  is  less  varied  than  that  of  the  lochs  already 
passed.  Jnvermoristown  is  another  starting-point  for  the  rout 
through  Olen  Shiel,  uniting  with  the  above-mentioned  at  (25  M.) 
Clunie,  On  the  right  bank ,  8/4  hr.  from  Fort  Augustus ,  is  Foyers 
(Hotel),  where  the  steamer  stops  for  8/4  hr.  to  allow  a  hurried  visit  to 
the  ♦Fall  of  Foyers,  90  ft.  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  finest 
waterfall  in  Great  Britain  (pier-toll  Ad, ;  seat  in  a  carr.  to  and  from 
the  fall  Is.).  Higher  up  is  another  fall  (30  ft.  high) ,  which  the 
steamboat-passenger  has  not  time  to  visit.  Opposite  Foyers  rises 
Mealvourvonie  (2285  ft.).  —  The  steamer  halts  at  Muirtown,  1 1/4  M. 
from  Inverness,  and  is  met  by  the  hotel-omnibuses. 

Inverness.  —  Hotels.  *Caledonxan  Hotel,  B.  &  A.  from  4«.,  D.  is, 
Qd, ;  Station  (B.  &  A.  4<.  6<2.),  Botax,  Ihpebial,  all  close  to  the  railway- 
station;  ViOTOBiA,  pleasantly  sitnated  on  the  river,  B.  &  A.  Ss,  Qd., 
D.  Ss,  Qd.-y  Waveslet  Tempebance;  Huibtown  Hotel,  at  the  pier,  see 
above. 

Inverness  J  the  'Capital  of  the  Highlands',  an  old  town  with 
17,400  Inhab.,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  Ness  enters  the 
Beauly  Firth,  is  the  great  travellers*  centre  for  the  N.  of  Scotland, 
as  Oban  is  for  the  W.  coast.  The  chief  points  of  interest  are  in- 
cluded in  the  following  walk.  Starting  from  the  station ,  we  pass 
through  Union  St.  and  Church  St.  to  the  (3  min.)  Town  Ball,  a 
modem  Gothic  building,  in  front  of  which,  under  the  fountain,  is 
the  Clach-na'Cudden,  or  'stone  of  the  tubs',  regarded  as  the  palla- 
dium of  Inverness.  We  thence  ascend  to  the  (3  min.)  County 
Buildings  and  Prison ,  a  castellated  building  on  a  hill,  on  which 
stood  the  castle  of  Macbeth,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
scene  of  King  Duncan's  murder  (comp.  pp.  494,  499).  We  leave 
the  castle  enclosure  at  the  W.  end,  descend  to  the  river,  and  walk 
along  the  bank  to  (25  min.)  the  Islands ,  a  favourite  promenade, 
resembling  the  Margaretheninsel  at  Buda-Pesth,  and  connected 
with  both  banks  by  bridges.  We  now  cross  to  the  left  bank  and 
return  towards  Inverness,  passing  ( 10  min.)  the  Northern  Infirmary 
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and  (6  min.)  the  ^Cathedral  of  8t.  Andrew,  a  handsome  Dec. 
hulldlng,  erected  In  1866-69 ;  the  interior  Is  adorned  with  mono- 
lithic granite  colnmns  and  stained  glass.  We  may  here  diverge  to 
the  left,  soon  again  turning  to  the  left,  and  visit  (1/4  hr.)  Tom- 
nahurieh  (*hill  of  the  fairies') ,  a  hill  laid  out  as  a  cemetery,  and 
commanding  a  line  view  of  the  *ro8e-red*  town  of  Inverness.  From 
the  cathedral  we  return,  across  the  Suspension  Bridge^  to  the  (6  min.) 
station.  Another  walk  may  he  taken  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
CromwelVs  Fort ,  huilt  by  Cromwell  in  1662-7 ,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Ness ,  and  affording  a  view  of  the  Beauly  and  Moray  Firths. 

Ezcttnions  from  Inverness. 

To  Craig  Phadrigy  a  hill  21/2  M.  to  the  W.,  commanding  a  fine  view 
(more  extensive  than  from  Tomnahnrich),  and  with  traces  of  a  vitrified  fort. 

—  To  Culloden  Moor^  5  M.  to  the  S.E.  (one-horse  carr.  there  and  back 
8-i0«.),  where  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  the  Pretender,  was  defeated  on  16th  April, 
1746.  —  The  Fall  of  Foyers  (p.  493)  may  also  be  visited  by  carriage  from 
Inverness  (18  H.;  picturesque  road;  carr.  and  pair  there  and  back  Ca.  30«.). 

—  To  Beauly  and  the  FalU  of  KHmoract^  see  below. 

To  LooH  Mareb  and  Gaiklogh,  77  H.,  in  7hrs.  (fares  1st  d.  16«.  9d., 
8rd  cl.  18«.).  From  Inverness  viSL  Dingwall  to  (47  M.)  Achnwhem^  see 
p.  506.  At  Achnasheen  we  change  from  the  railway  (which  goes  to  Strome 
Ferry  on  the  W.  coast,  see  below)  to  the  coach.  —  The  road  to  Loch 
Maree  skirts  the  small  Loeh  Rosque  and  traverses  moorlands.  10  H. 
(IV2  hr.'s  drive)  Kinloehewe  (*Hotel),  2  M.  from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the 
loch.  A  mail-cart  plies  from  Kinloehewe  to  (12  M.)  Loch  Torridon  (fare 
3s,).  *Loch  Maree  is  a  wild  and  romantic  lake,  18  H.  long,  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains.  To  the  N.  rises  Ben  SKoch  (8216  ft.).  A  small  steamer 
now  plies  on  the  loch,  and  travellers  may  leave  the  coa^  at  Bhu  Nohar  and 
proceed  by  water  to  the  other  end.  About  halfway  down  the  S.  side  of 
the  loch  is  the  C9M.;  172  hr.)  ^ Loch  Maree  Hotel  (boats  for  hire).  Another 
coach  is  in  waiting  at  Tollie^  at  the  W.  end  of  the  loch,  and  takes  us  to 
(5V2  M.)  Qairlooh  (Hotel),  on  the  W.  coast.  —  The  excursion  to  Loch 
Haree  may  be  made  part  of  either  of  the  following  pleasant  tours  (2-3 
days)  from  Inverness:  1.  Train  to  Sirome  Ferry  (p.  5()6)  in  4hrs.;  steamer 
via  Broadford,  Plockton,  and  Raasay  to  (4  hrs.)  Poriree  in  Skye  and  back 
to  (2  hrs.)  Oairloch  on  the  mainland:  coach  and  steamer  on  Loch  Maree 
to  (4V«  hrs.)  Achnasheen;  train  to  (2V2hrs.)  Inverness  (or  in  reverse  direc- 
tion). 2.  By  rs^l  to  Strome  Ferry  in  4  hrs.:  steamer  to  Stornaway ^  in  the 
lale  of  LewiSy  and  thence  to  Ullapool  (p.  609),  on  the  W.  coast,  about 
20  M.  to  the  N.  of  Loch  Maree;  thence  by  coach  to  (83  M.)  Oarve  (p.  506), 
on  the  railway.  —  Stornoway  (Imperial;  Lews;  Royal )y  the  chief  place  in 
the  Hebrides,  with  about  3000  inhab.,  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  so  fascinating 
in  reality  as  in  the  pages  of  William  Black,  but  is  worth  visiting  by  those 
who  eiOoy  steamboat-sailing  and  wild  rocky  scenery.  It  may  also  be 
reached  by  steamer  from  Glasgow  (40  hrs.),  Oban,  Portree,  Gairloi^^  Poolewe, 
Loch  Inver,  etc. 

From  Inverness  to  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh,  railway  via  Perth,  in 
7-12  hrs.  (fares  to  Glasgow  34».  Qd.,  17«.  2>Mm  to  Edinburgh  33«.  6d., 
15*.  lO'/z**.).  The  most  picturesque  part  of  the  Highland  Railway  is 
described  at  pp.  500-5Q2,  From  Perth  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  see  RB. 
68  b,  69. 

From  Inverness  to  Aberdeen,  109  M.,  railway  in  5  hrs.  (fares  iSs.id., 
9s.  id.).  After  the  coast  is  quitted,  the  scenery  on  this  line  is  comparatively 
uninteresting.  —  On  leaving  Inverness  a  fine  view  is  obtained,  to  the  left, 
of  the  Moray  Firth.  3  M.  Culloden,  to  the  8.  of  which  lids  Culloden  Moor 
'flee  above),  —  15  M.  Iffairn  (* Marine,  large,  facing  the  seaj  Anderson'^t), 
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finely  sitnafed  on  the  Moray  Firth,  much  frequented  as  a  sea-hathing 
resort,  and  for  its  dry,  mild  climate.  —  From  Kaim  a  drive  may  he  taken 
to  (6M.)  Cawdor  CastU^  the  supposed  scene  of  the  murder  of  Duncan  in 
■Macheth.  The  Castle,  however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century.  —  25  M.  Forres  {Royal  Station;  Charhion'gy  in  the  town;  Cliinp  Hill 
HydropathiCy  finely  situated  on  a  hill  1  M.  from  the  station),  the  junction 
of  the  Highland  railway  to  Grantown  (a  favourite  inland  watering-place), 
KingnssUj  Blair  Athole^  and  Perth  (comp.  p.  502).  —  Ahout  1  M.  to  the 
15  .K.  is  stoend's  Stone^  a  pillar  ahout  30  ft.  high,  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  ahout  1014  to  commemorate  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes,  and 
covered  with  carvings  of  figures  and  other  ohjects.  A  drive  may  he 
taken  to  *Find?iorn  Olen,  —  Ahout  3  M.  heyond  Forres  we  pass  on  the  left 
the  ruins  of  Kinlots  Alibey^  founded  in  1150.  From  (dflV..)  Alves  a  branch- 
line  diverges  to  Burghead.  —  87  H.  Elgin  (StatUm  Boiel ;  Owdon  Arm$)^  a 
town  of  9843  inhab.,  with  a  fine  *CaikedraL  chiefly  in  the  E.E.  style, 
founded  in  1224  and  rebuilt  after  a  fire  in  1390.  It  is  very  richly  decorated 
(exquisite  tracery),  but  is  to  a  great  extent  in  ruins.  The  best-preserved 
parts  are  the  chapter-house  and  the  two  W.  towers.  The  central  tower, 
200  ft.  high,  fell  in  1711.  The  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace  and  the  Grey- 
friars'  Monastery  are  also  interesting.  An  excursion  may  be  made  to 
(6  M.)  Pluicarden  Abbey.,  a  Cistercian  foundation  of  1280.  Elgin  is  the 
junction  of  railways  to  Lotsiemouth  and  BucHe  on  the  coast,  and  to  Rothes 
and  Boat  of  Garten  (on  the  Highland  Railway;  p.  502).  —  55  M.  Keith 
(Gordon  Arms),  the  junction  of  the  Highland  and  North  of  Scotland  Rail- 
ways. 67  M.  Huntly;  87  M.  Inveramsay  Junction.^  for  Turriff  and  Banff 
(Fife  Arms) ;  92  M.  Inverurie;  103  M.  Dyee  Junction,  for  (2  hrs.)  Peterhead 
and  Fraserburgh. 

[Peterhead  (Royal).,  a  town  with  11,000  inhab.,  is  an  important  port  for 
the  herring-fishery  and  possesses  quarries  of  red  granite.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Marshal  Keith  (d.  1756),  of  whom  a  statue,  presented  by  King 
William  I.  of  Prussia  in  1868,  stands  in  front  of  the  town-hall.  —  Fraser- 
burgh is  also  an  important  fishing-station.] 

109  M.  Aberdeen,  see  p.  604. 

68.   From  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen  by  the  Direct 
Bailway  Eontes. 

a.   North  BritiBlL  Bailway,  vik  the  Forth  Bridge. 

131  M.  Railway  in  3V2-4  hrs.  (fares  21*.,  9«.  8(f.).  This  is  the  shortest 
and  most  direct  route  from  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen.  Gomp.,  however, 
the  remark  at  the  head  of  R.  69. 

Edinburgh  (Wareiley  Station),  see  p.  464.  V/^  M.  Haymarket, 
The  new  Forth  Bridge  line  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  line  to 
Glasgow  (R.  66)  near  (31/2  M.)  Coratorphine.  —  9V2  M.  Forth 
Bridge  Station.,  where  the  Glasgow  trains  join  ours  (see  p.  476), 
is  the  station  for  South  Queensferry  (p.  476). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  'Forth  Bridge,  pronounced  by 
M.  Eiffel  *the  greatest  construction  of  the  world'  and  undoubtedly 
the  most  striking  feat  yet  achieyed  by  engineering  in  bridge- 
building.    Fine  views  up  and  down  the  river. 

This  wonderful  bridge,  the  total  leneth  of  which,  including  the  ap- 
proaches, is  2765  yds.,  was  begun  in  I880  and  finished  in  March,  1890,  at 
a  cost  of  2,600,0(X)r  It  is  built  on  the  ^cantilever  and  central  girder  sys- 
tem", the  principle  of  which  is  that  of  'stable  equilibrium",  its  own  weight 
helping  to  maintain  it  more  firmly  in  position.  Each  of  the  mnin  spans, 
1700-1710  ft.  in  length  (100  ft.  longer  than  that  of  Brooklyn  Bridge),  is 
formed  of  two  cantilevers,  each  680  ft.  long,  united  by  a  girder  9&0  ft, 


long.  The  steel  towers  from  which  the  caHtilevers  spring  are  360  ft.  high 
(not  much  lower  than  the  dome  of  St.  Paurs)  and  are  supported  on  granite 
piers,  that  in  the  middle  resting  on  the  small  island  of  Inchgarvie.  The 
clear  headway  at  high  water  Is  151  ft. ;  the  deepest  foundations  are  88  ft. 
below  high  water.  The  total  weight  of  metal  in  the  bridge  is  50.G00  tons, 
or  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  Britannia  Bridge  (p.  288).  The 
designers  and  constructors  of  the  bridge  were  Sir  John  Fowler  and  Sir 
Benjamin  Baker. 

131/4  M.  Inverkeithing  (Hotel),  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forth 
Bridge ,  1b  the  station  for  North  Queensferry  and  the  junction 
of  lines  to  the  N.  to  Dunfermline  ffor  Perth,  Stirling,  etc. ;  see 
R.  69)  and  to  the  E.  to  Bumtislandy  Kirkcaldy^  etc.  The  Aberdeen 
train  follows  the  latter  line,  which  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  estuary 
of  the  Forth.  —  18  M.  Aberdour  (Greig's),  a  favourite  little  sea- 
bathing place,  with  an  old  castle  and  the  ruins  of  a  Norman  church. 
Adjacent  are  the  pleasant  grounds  of  Donibristlej  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Moray.  A  boating-excursion  may  be  made  to  the  islet  of  Inch- 
colm.  In  summer  steamers  ply  from  Aberdour  to  Leith  (p.  465).  A 
pretty  wooded  walk  leads  hence  along  the  shore  to  (3  M.)  Burnt- 
island (see  below). 

21  M.  Burntisland  (Forth  Hotel),  a  small  seaport  and  watering- 
place,  is  connected  with  (5  M.)  Oranton  (p.  474;  frequent  trains 
to  the  Waverley  Station  at  Edinburgh,  41/2  M.)  by  a  steam-ferry 
(fares  lOd.,  5d.),  but  has  lost  some  of  its  importance  since  the 
main  traffic  of  the  N.B.R.  with  the  North  has  been  diverted  to 
the  Forth  Bridge  route.  In  the  firth,  about  halfway  to  Granton  (to 
the  left),  lies  the  fortified  island  of  Inchkeith,  —  231/2  M.  King- 
horn,  —  26V2  M.  Kirkcaldy  (George),  a  straggling  town  of  24,000 
inhab.,  extending  along  the  shore  for  2  M.,  with  a  school  in  which 
Thomas  Oarlyle  and  Edward  Irving  were  once  teachers.  —  Near 
(29  M.)  Dysart  the  line  turns  to  the  N.  and  quits  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  —  At  (32  M.)  Thornton  Juruition  we  cross  the  railway  ex- 
tending on  the  W.  to  Dunfermline  and  Stirlir^  (comp.  pp.  600, 484) 
and  on  the  E.  to  8t.  Andrews  (see  below).  —  36  M.  Markinch  is 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Leslie.  At  the  village  of  Falkland  (Bruce 
Arms),  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  (371/2  M.)  Falkland  Road,  is  an  old  royal 
Palace  (16th  cent.),  now  used  as  a  private  dwelling-house.  At 
(4072  M.)  Ladyhank  lines  diverge  to  Perth  (p.  498)  and  Kinross 
(p.  500).  —  46  M.  Cupar  (Royal;  Tontine),  the  county-town  of 
Fifeshire,  with  6000  inhabitants.  —  52  M.  Leuchars  is  the  junc- 
tion of  a  short  line  to  (41/2  M.)  8t.  Andrews. 

St.  Andrews  (Royal;  Cross  Keys;  Marine)^  an  ancient  town  with  6500 
inhab.,  long  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  Scotland,  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  four  Scottish  universities  (founded  1411) ,  and  is  perhaps  the  most 
fashionable  watering-place  in  the  country.  It  is  the  ^ITetropolis  of  Golf, 
and  the  chief  Golf  Meetings,  in  May  and  October,  attract  large  gatherings 
of  visitors.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  of  Scotland,  and  the  see 
of  St.  Andrews  dates  back  to  the  8th  century.  Patrick  Hamilton,  one  of 
the  first  (1527),  and  Walter  MUl  (1568),  the  last  Scottish  martyr  of  the 
Reformation,  both  suffered  at  St.  Andrews.  George  Wishart  was  also 
burned  here  in  1545,  and  his  execution  led  to  the  speedy  death  of  the 
Archbishop,  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  was  assassinated  in  his  palace  in  1648 
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by  several  of  Wiaharfa  friends.  The  ruins  of  the  *  Cathedral^  built 
between  1159  and  1318,  show  that  it  must  have  heen  a  very  fine  and 
extensive  edifice.  Adjacent  la  the  square  Tower  of  St.  Regulut  (106  ft.( 
view)  erected  about  1180,  but  assigned  by  popular  tradition  to  a  Pictish 
monarch  of  the  4th  cent. .  and  said  to  have  been  built  in  honour  of  St. 
Begulus,  a  Greek  saint,  shipwrecked  here  with  the  bones  of  St.  Andrew, 
who  henceforth  became  the  patron^saint  of  Scotland.  It  may,  however, 
occupy  the  site  of  an  original  Guldee  cell.  Near  the  W.  end  of  the  Cathe- 
dral is  the  beautiful  arcade  known  as  the  Pend*.  On  a  rock  rising  above 
the  sea  is  the  old  CcutU  of  the  bishops.  Opposite  Madrat  College^  a  large 
school  attended  by  about  900  boys,  is  a  beautiful  little  fragment  of  a 
Dominican  priory  of  the  13th  century.  The  University  of  8t.  Andrews  con- 
sists of  the  College  of  St.  Mary  (theological)  and  the  United  Colleges  of 
SB.  Salvator  and  Leonard.  A  visit  should  be  paid  to  the  fine  Golf  Linhs^ 
alive  during  the  season  with  hundreds  of  votaries  of  the  Scottish  national 
pastime.  —  Beyond  St.  Andrews  the  line  goes  on  along  the  coast  to  Crail^ 
Anstruther^  EliSy  Largo,  Leven  (all  searbathing  and  golfing  resorts),  and 
Thornton  Junction  (see  p.  496). 

Leuchars  is  also  the  junction  of  a  line  to  Tayporty  opposite  Broughty 
Ferry  (see  below). 

The  train  now  crosses  the  Tay  by  the  substantial  new  Tay 
Bridge,  2  M.  long,  opened  in  1887  and  replacing  an  older  railway 
bridge,  which  was  swept  away  by  a  hurricane  on  28th  Dec,  1879, 
precipitating  a  passenger  train  into  the  river.  We  then  enter  the 
Tay  Bridge  Station  at  — 

61  M.  Dundee  (Queen's;  Royal;  Royal  British;  Lamb's  Tern- 
peraneejy  the  third  town  of  Scotland  in  size,  with  145,000  inhab., 
a  busy  commercial  and  manufacturing  place  (linen,  jute,  etc.),  but 
possessing  little  interest  for  the  tourist.  The  *0W  Steeple  (lo6  ft. 
high) ,  in  the  Nethergate ,  dates  from  the  14th  century ,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  church-towers  in  Scotland  (adm.  2d. ;  view).  Adjacent 
Is  the  Town  Cross  (1586).  The  Albert  Irhstiiute,  with  a  museum 
and  picture-gallery,  is  a  modem  Gothic  edifice  by  Sir  G.G.  Scott. 
The  University  College  was  established  in  1883 ,  chiefly  with  Miss 
Baxter's  bequest  of  140,000i.  The  Royal  Infirmary  is  an  exten- 
sive building.  Good  views  are  obtained  from  the  Esplanade, 
skirting  the  Tay ,  from  the  Baxter  Park ,  and  from  Dundee  Law 
(570  ft.)  —  From  Dundee  to  Perth,  see  p.  499. 

The  train  now  turns  to  the  E.  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Tay 
estuary.  65  M.  Broughty  Ferry,  a  farourite  residence  of  the  citizens 
of  Dundee,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tay;  67  M.  Monifieth;  71^2  M. 
Carnoustie,  a  watering-place,  with  golf-links.  The  line  skirts 
the  coast,  with  views  of  the  sea.  —  78  M.  Arbroath  (White  Hart; 
Qeorge),  an  industrial  town  and  seaport,  with  22,000  inhab.,  pos- 
sesses an  interesting  ruined  *  Abbey,  founded  hy  William  the  Lion 
in  1178.  The  remains  are  mainly  £.£.  About  10  M.  off  the  coast 
is  the  Inchcape  or  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse.  —  927^  M.  Uontroge 
(Star;  Queen's),  a  clean  little  seaport  at  the  mouth  of  the  South 
Esk,  with  14,800  inhabitants.  Montrose  is  said  to  hare  been  the 
birthplace  of  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  (in  1612),  and  it  was  the 
first  place  in  Scotland  where  Greek  was  taught.  A  branch  runs 
hence  to  the  N.  to  (12  M.)  Bervie. 
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At  (94^2  ^0  -ffi^^^^dc  our  line  mi i tea  with  tbe  Caledonian 
Ea]  1  way  (flee "below ) .  Stations  Laurme^k irk  an H  Fordou n .  -^  1 1 7  M^ 
BtonetiaYen  (Royal;  Urie}^  the  <:ounty-toTFn  of  Kincardine ^  visited 
for  batliing  (4000  inhab.}.  A  little  to  the  S.  (to  the  left  of  the  rail- 
way), perched  upon  a  rock  overlian^ng  the  fjoa,  are  the  plcturefitiue 
ruine  ot  ^Dunnotiar  CasiU^  btiilt  in  the  13th  cent*  nnd  afterward  h 
possessed  by  the  Keiths,  Earls  Mnriechal  of  Scotland* 

131  M.  Aberdten,  flee  p.  604. 

b.    Caledonian  Bailw^y. 

158  M.  Railway  in  5-6  hrs.  (fares  as  above).    Comp.  p.  500. 

From  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (36  M.)  Stirling  and  (40  M.) 
Dunblane,  see  R.  66.  Here  the  line  to  Callander  and  Oban  (comp. 
pp.  484,  489)  diverges  to  the  left,  while  the  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  right  (N.).  50 M.  Oreenloaning.—Fiom  (571/2^.)  Crieff  June- 
lion  a  short  branch  diverges  to  (9  M.)  Crieff. 

Crieff  (Royal  Hotel;  Drummond  Arms;  *  Hydropathic),  a  town  with  4500 
inhab.,  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  finely-wooded  district,  is  a  good 
centre  for  excursions.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  several  well-preserved 
old  castles :  Drummond  Goitle  (3  M.  to  the  S.),  the  seat  of  Baron  Wil- 
loughby  de  Eresby;  Ochtertyre^  2^/2  M.  to  the  N.W.;  Monzie  (pron.  Monee), 
8  H.  to  the  N. ',  etc.  —  A  four-in-hand  coach  is  in  waiting  at  Crieff  station 
to  take  passengers  on  to  Lochearnhead  (22  M.,  in  4  hrs.),  a  delightful  drive. 
The  road  leads  through  a  well-wooded  country,  past  (7  M.)  Comrie  (Royal), 
noted  for  slight  earthquakes,  to  (6  M.)  St.  Fillans  (*Hotel),  a  lovely  little 
village  at  the  E.  end  of  Loch  Earn.  From  St.  Fillans  the  road  skirts  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Loch  all  the  wav  to  (7  M.)  Lochearnhead  Station  (p.  492).  To 
the  left  rises  Ben  Voirlich  (3224  ft).  The  excursion  may  be  prolonged  to 
Killin  and  Loch  Tay  (comp.  p.  501). 

68  M.  Perth.  —  Hotels.  Royal  George,  on  the  Tay,  "A  M.  from  the 
station*,  Perth  Station  Hotel,  new^  Poplb's  British  Hotel,  at  the 
station,  R.&A.  from  4«.,  D.  3«.  6d. ;  Queen's,  also  at  the  station,  unpretend- 
ing; McMaster's  Temperance,  St.  John's  St. 5  Salutation,  in  the  town. 
—  Rail.  Refreshmt.  Rooms, 

Perth,  picturesquely  sltnated  on  the  Tay,  with  30,000  inhab.,  is 
an  ancient  town,  claiming  to  be  of  Roman  origin,  and  long  the  capital 
of  the  Scottish  kings  (comp.  p.  466).  Few  traces  of  its  antiquity 
are ,  however ,  left ,  as  the  'rascal  multitude'  (as  Knox  called  the 
Perth  mob  at  the  Reformation)  and  the  municipal  authorities  then 
and  later  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  old  religious  houses. 
The  principal  church  is  St,  John's,  mainly  of  the  Dec.  period,  with 
an  earlier  tower ;  In  front  of  the  high-altar  Edward  III.  of  England 
Is  said  to  have  stabbed  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  in  1336. 
John  Knox  often  preached  here  (ca.  1559).  The  County  Buildings 
occupy  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  the  (Jowrie  Conspiracy  against 
James  VI.  was  formed  (1600).  On  the  N.  side  of  the  town  stood 
the  Dominican  Convent,  where  James  I.  was  assassinated  in  1436, 
In  spite  of  the  heroic  action  of  Catherine  Douglas,  who  made  her 
arm  do  duty  for  the  missing  bar  on  the  door.  (This  incident  Is 
finely  described  in  Rossetti's  ballad,  the  'King's  Tragedy'.)  Ad- 
joining the  river  are  two  open  spaces  of  green  sward,  known  as 
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the  North  and  South  Inch  (i.e.  island).  The  former,  which  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  was  the  scene  of  the  judicial  combat  between  the 
Clan  Ohattan  and  the  Clan  Quhelc,  described  by  Scott  in  the  'Fair 
Maid  of  Perth'.  The  'Fair's  Maid  House'  (so  called)  is  shown  in 
Curfew  Bow ,  near  the  North  Inch.  Good  view  from  the  bridge 
•over  the  Tay. 

Those  who  have  an  hour  or  two  to  spare  at  Perth  should  ascend  *Xin- 
noul  Hill  (730  ft.),  which  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tay,  and  may  be 
ascended  from  the  railway-station  in  »/4  li'.  The  *View  is  charming.  — 
Another  good  view  is  aflforded  by  Monerieff  Hill  (725  ft.),  8V2  M.  to  the  8.E. 
—  An  excursion  may  also  be  made  to  (272^1.)  Scone  Palace  (special  permission 
necessary),  a  modem  mansion  on  the  site  of  the  Augustine  abbey  in  which 
the  early  Scottish  kings  were  crowned. 

Fboh  Pbrth  to  Dundeb,  20  H.,  railway  in  V2-I  lir.  (fares  Si.  6<l.,  2«. 
6<i.,  U.  8d.).  This  line  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  the  Firth  of  Tap  and  traverses 
the  fertile  Carte  of  Oowrie.  To  tiie  left  are  Duneinane  and  the  other  Sidlato 
Hills.  —  Dundee^  see  p.  497. 

Beyond  Perth  our  line  runs  to  the  N.  to  (72  M.)  Luncarty  and 
(76  M.)  Stanley  Junctionj  where  it  diverges  to  the  E.  (right)  from 
the  Highland  Railway  (see  p.  600).  —  80^2  M.  Coupar  Angus 
(Royal)  is  the  junction  of  the  line  to  Blairgowrie  (p.  503).  — 
About  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  (85  M.)  Alyth  Junction  is  the  small  town 
of  Alyth  (Airlie  Arms),  whence  a  road  ascends  the  rocky  and  wooded 
valley  of  the  Isla  to  (11  M.)  Olenisla,  The  Isla  forms  several  small 
waterfalls,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Reekie  Linn.  Near  Forter 
Castle,  4  M.  to  the  N.  of  Qlenisla,  a  road  leads  to  the  W.  to  Olenshee 
(p.  603).  —  At  (92  M.)  Olamis  stands  *Olamis  Castle  (open  on 
Frid.),  a  stately  baronial  hall  in  a  fine  park,  said  by  tradition  to 
be  the  ancestral  home  of  Macbeth.  The  room  in  which  the  thane 
is  said  to  have  murdered  Duncan  in  1040  is  still  pointed  out  I  It 
seems  probable  that  Malcolm  II.  was  really  murdered  here  in  1033. 
The  present  mansion,  with  its  numerous  towers  and  turrets,  dates 
mainly  from  1678-1621.  —  96V2M.  Forfar  r Count*/  Arms;  Royal), 
an  ancient  town  with  13,000  inhab.,  once  the  seat  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  is  the  junction  of  a  branch  to  Broughty  Ferry  (p.  497).  — 106  M. 
Guthrie  Junction  is  the  starting-point  of  a  line  to  (8  M.)  Arbroath 
(p.  497).  —  From  (112 V2M.)  Bridge-of-Dan  a  short  branch  diverges 
to  (4  M.)  Brechin  (Commercial;  Crown),  a  town  of  10,600  inhab., 
with  an  ancient  Cathedral,  founded  by  David  I.  about  1160,  but 
utterly  spoiled  by  restoration  in  1807.  Adjacent  is  an  interesting 
Round  Tower  (100  ft.  high),  dating  from  the  11th  cent.,  or  perhaps 
earlier.  Not  far  off  is  Brechin  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Dal- 
housie,  a  modem  mansion  on  the  site  of  an  old  castle. 

A  pleasant  excursion  niay  be  taken  from  Brechin  through  the  valley 
of  the  Iforth  Eek.  At  EdteU  (Inns),  6V2  M.  from  Brechin,  are  the  inter- 
esting ruins  of  a  large  CattUy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie. 

115  M.  Dubton  is  the  junction  of  a  short  line  to  Montrose.  From 
(II6V2M.)  Hillside,  where  we  join  the  N.B.R.,  to  (155  M.)  Aberdeen, 
see  p.  604. 
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69.  From  Edinburgh  to  Aberdeen  vi&  Perth  and 
Blair  Athole. 

To  this  excursion,  the  finest  route  to  Aberdeen,  5-6  days  should  be 
devoted.  1st  Day.  Railway  from  Edinburgh  to  Perth  (IVs-Sys  hrs. ;  fares 
9<.  64.,  84.  i0y2d.) ;  and  thence  by  an  evening  train,  in  */i  hr.,  to  Dunkeid, 
—  2nd  Day.  Railway  from  Dunkeid  to  Blair  Athole  in  1  hr.  —  3rd  Day. 
From  Blair  Athole  to  Braemar^  a  walk  of  9-10  hrs.  (pony  and  guide  about 
30«.);  two-thirds  of  the  way  may  be  driven.  —  4th  Day.  From  Braemar 
by  coach,  in  2^2  hrs.,  to  Ballater;  and  thence  by  railway,  in  1V4-2V4^8., 
to  Aberdeen.  —  Direct  railway-route,  see  R.  68.  —  Steamer  from  Leith  to 
Aberdeen  (see  p.  466),  7-8  hrs. 

The  Caledonian  route  to  (63  M.)  Perth  has  been  given  in  B.  68:  the 
following  is  a  description  of  the  new  direct  route  of  the  K.  B.  R.  via  the 
Forth  Bridge. 

From  Edinburgh  (Waverley)  to  (ISV*  M.)  Inverkeithing ,  the 
janction  for  the  Dundee  line ,  see  B.  60.  The  Perth  line  runs  to 
the  N.  and  soon  enters  the  Lower  Station  of  (16^/4  M.)  Bunfermliiie 
(City  Arms) J  a  linen-manufacturing  town  with  17,000  inhab.,  of 
interest  to  tourists  for  its  *Abbey,  founded  by  Queen  Margaret  and 
Malcolm  Oanmore  towards  the  end  of  the  11  th  century.  Of  their 
building  nothing  now  remains ;  but  the  nave  of  the  second  church 
on  this  site,  a  flue  Norman  edifice  of  1150,  still  exists  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  barbarous  modern  structure  of  1870.  Kobert  Bruce, 
whose  grave  is  marked  by  a  monumental  brass  erected  in  1888,  and 
other  Scottish  monarchs  are  buried  here.  The  remains  of  Dunferm- 
line Palace  are  scanty.  —  From  Dunfermline  (Upper  Station)  a  line 
runs  to  (23  M.)  Stirling  (p.  484). 

19  M.  Halbeath;  2OV2  M.  Crossgatesf  2IV2  M.  Cowdenbeath, 
the  junction  of  a  line  to  Thornton  Junction  (for  St.  Andrews,  Dun- 
dee, etc. ;  see  p.  497) ;  24V2  M.  Kelty;  268/4  M.  Blairadam.  To  the 
right  lies  Loch  Leven  (p.  492).  29^2  ^*  i^oeft  Leven  Station.  — - 
30 Y2  M.  Kinross,  the  junction  of  a  line  to  AUoa  (see  p.  486).  — 
At  (34  M.)  Mawearse  the  new  direct  line  diverges  to  the  left  from 
the  old  line  to  Ladybank  (p.  496)  and  enters  the  romantic  vale  of 
*Qlenfarg,  the  engineering  difflculties  of  which  have  necessitated 
two  long  tunnels,  22  bridges,  and  numerous  cuttings.  37^2  ^» 
Bamhead.  At  (44  M.)  Qlenfarg  Junction  (Bridge  of  Earn)  our  line 
unites  with  the  old  line  from  Ladybank. 

473/4  M.  Perth,  see  p.  498. 

Beyond  Perth  we  continue  our  journey  by  the  Highland  Rail- 
WAT,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  lines  in  the  three  kingdoms.  — 
4  M.  (from  Perth)  LaneaHy  (p.  499)  ;  7  M.  Stanley  Junction,  for 
the  line  to  Forfar  and  A6erd«cn  (p.  604);  IOV2  M.  Murthly.  The 
train  now  skirts  the  base  of  Bimam  HiU  (1326  ft. ;  to  the  left), 
the  woods  of  which  marched  to  Dunsinane  (p.  601) ,  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Macbeth. 

16 M.  Dunkeid  (* Bimam,  finely  situated  at  the  station;  Athole 
Arms,  *Royal,  in  the  town;  Perth  Arms,  unpretending),  a  small 
*clty'  with  750  inhab. ,  charmingly  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
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tho  Tay,  Y2  M-  ^fom  the  station.  The  finest  points  in  the 
nelghbonrhood  are  in  the  *Park  of  the  Duke  of  Athole ,  which 
we  reach  hy  crossing  the  bridge  and  going  straight  through  the 
town ;  about  50  yds.  beyond  the  end  of  the  town ,  to  the  left, 
Is  the  entrance  to  the  park.  Here  we  are  met  by  a  guide  (adm.  for 
1  pers.  2s.,  2  peis.  2».  6d.,  each  member  of  a  party  Is.),  who  con- 
ducts ns  to  the  cathedral,  the  hermitage ,  and  other  points  of  in- 
terest (a  walk  of  172-^  hrs.). 

The  '^Cathedral,  charmingly  situated  on  a  grassy  lawn,  dates  mainly 
from  1318-1477.  The  choir  has  been  restored  and  is  nsed  as  the  parish- 
church  of  Dunk  eld.  ^ear  the  main  door  is  the  tombstone  of  tho  'Wolf 
of  Badenoch\  Gavin  Douglas  (d.  1522),  translator  of  Virgil,  was  Bishop 
of  Dunkeld.  Close  to  the  W.  end  of  the  cathedral  are  some  of  the  old- 
est larches  in  Scotland.  We  then  walk  through  the  pretty  grounds,  skirting 
the  Tay,  to  the  ferry.  Here  we  cross  the  river  and  ascend  to  the  Falls 
of  the  Braan  and  the  so-called  Hermitage^  whence  we  return  to  (*/4  hr.) 
I>unkeld  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Braan.  This  is  the  ordinary  round, 
but  for  a  small  additional  fee  the  guide  will  conduct  the  party  up  the  left 
hank  of  the  Braan  to  the  *Runa)ling  Bridge  G/2  hr.  from  the  Hermitage), 
in  the  park  of  Sir  Douglas  Stuart,  with  a  romantic  waterfall  in  a  narrow 
gorge;  then  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Braan  to  Dunkeld  (Ihr.). 

Birnam  Hill  (see  p.  600),  which  may  be  ascended  from  the  station  in 
s/ihr.,  commands  a  beautiful  view.  Two  splendid  trees  (an  oak  and  a  sy- 
camore), close  to  the  river,  behind  the  Birnam  Hotel,  are  held  to  repre- 
sent ^Birnam  Wood  which  came  to  Dun8inane\  Other  walks  may  be  taken 
to  Craig-y-Barm^  the  (8  M.)  Loch  of  the  Lowes^  etc. 

From  Ddnkbld  to  Abkbfbldt  (vi&  Ballinlaig,  see  below),  17  M.,  railway 
in  1  hr.  (fares  2t.  lOd.,  2*.  Id.,  1*.  bd.),  Kear  Aberfeldy  (Breadalbane  Arm8\ 
Weem  Hotels  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Tay,  1  H.  from  the  station),  a  village 
at  the  junction  of  the  Mcmeu  and  the  Tay,  are  the  romantic  Falli  of  Moness 
(adm.  6d.),  in  a  pretty  little  glen,  clothed  with  the  rowans  and  larches 
that  have  displaced  the  ^Birks  (birches)  df  Aberfeldy\ 

Fbok  Abebfeldt  to  Loch  Tat  and  Gallaxdeb,  a  delightful  and  easily 
accomplished  excursion.  Coach  in  summer  twice  daily  to  KilUn  Pier  (see 
below)  in  8V2  hrs.,  and  railway  thence  to  Callander  in  V4-1  hr.  Or  we  may 
ascend  Loch  Tay  by  steamer  (from  Kenmore  to  Killin).  This  excursion 
may  be  eombined  with  B.  66,  as  follows  (circular  tickets) :  1st  Day.  From 
Edinburgh  by  early  train  to  Dunkeld  (allowing  i-5  hrs.  here),  thence  on  to 
Aberfeldy.,  and  by  coach  or  carriage  (6«.  6d.)  to  Kemnore,  2nd  Day.  To 
Killin,  Callander,  and  (in  the  evening)  the  Trossachs.  8rd  Day.  Back  to 
Edinburgh  via  Loch  Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond.  —  From  Aberfeldy  the  coach 
runs  through  the  picturesque  valley  of  the  Tay  to  (5  M.)  Kenmore  C^Bread- 
albane  Hotel),  situated  at  the  point  where  the  river  flows  out  of  *Loch  Tay 
(16  M.  long,  V2-i  H.  wide),  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Highland  lakes.  Adjacent 
is  TavfMUlh  Cattle^  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  surrounded  by  finely 
wooded  grounds,  which  are  open  to  the  public  (104).  Two  good  roads  lead 
from  Kenmore  to  Killin,  the  one  (16  M.)  along  the  N.W.,  the  other  (18  M.), 
passing  near  the  (2  M.)  Fall*  of  AcTutm,  along  the  S.E.  shore  of  I^och  Tay. 
The  coach  follows  the  former,  turning  to  the  right  at  the  hotel  and  crossing 
the  river  (fine  view  from  the  bridge).  Further  on  we  skirt  the  base  of  Ben 
Zawers  (3985  ft. ;  Temperance  Hotel,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain),  enjoying 
fine  views  of  the  loch.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  latter,  the  scenery  be- 
comes more  monotonous  and  the  verdure  scanty,  improving  again  as  we 
near  Killin.  At  Killin  Pier  (♦Lochay  Hotel ;  ♦Macpherson's  Hotel)  we  reach 
the  railway ,  which  crosses  the  Lochay  (♦View  j  pretty  falls  higher  up) 
and  leads  to  (1  M.)  the  pretty  village  of  Killin  (Killin  Hotel) ,  situated 
on  both  banks  of  the  Dochart  ,*  near  its  entrance  into  Loch  Tay.  Thence 
the  line  runs  to  (41/2  M.)  Killin  Junction,  where  we  reach  the  railway 
to  Callander  (p.  484)  and  Oban  (p.  489).  In  front  towers  Ben  More  (S845ft.). 
Continuing  to  follow  the  Highland  Railway  from  Dunkeld,  we 
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KOOTi  m^cli  ^24]^.)  Ballinlttif;^  the  juncti(^n  of  tliolinc  to  Aherfelily 
(see  above).  —  ^S^'^M.  Pitlochry  f /»ArT'a  Hoiel  3  Scwtianrf's,  small ; 
*Hydrvpathic)^  a  favourite  PDiunier  -  report,  in  the  iniiUt  of  pretty 
ecetiery;     To  tlie  rif^lit  rises  -Ben  Vr^Jcft/e  f2765  ft^)* 

About  iVit  M.  to  tiie  W.  are  the  remand  c  'Falls  of  the  Tvmfiwi^  whence 
we  may  conliiTue  iJifi  walk  ta  (8  M*l  ""ZorA  rc*Tfflwl  (3  M.  lon^),  Tbu  fine  J  y- 
Bh fined  in 00 n tain  to  the  8-W.  of  thia  lake  fs  Sctiichaltion  (95^5  ftO-  The 
roaa  aBccndtng  the  Tummel^  wbJcli  do  we  lli  rough  tbe  looli  of  th*t  nnme, 
gioes  on  to  (IB  KO  f^rilcr^A  Jf?anticcA  (Bun  TlhVTtocfa,^  Macdi^insJd  J^rro^)^  at 
Lhe  1*1.  end  of  Jjftch  Rannoch^  ^liloh  is  11  M,  km^.  A  p^>gt'e;i^  (three  aeats]! 
rutLB  daHy  from  I'lllocbry  to  ITj^mmt!?  Uridffi  /n»,  T  M.  fram  RinJo4:b  Kun^ 
iioiih.  "  Aji'jther  chpLrmini  apot  pear  Pitlochry  i&  (3  Iff-)  Oarri/  Bridge ^  at 
the  cstranee  to  the  Pass  of  Killlecrankje  (Dee  he]uw)  and  near  Ihe  con- 
fluenco  i>f  the  Tummel  antl  the  Garry.  —  A  good  walk  may  be  taken  fro  in. 
Pitlochry  uver  the  hillu  to  (11  W.)  Abtrf^ldi/  (a^e  p.  501).  —  A  plij^isant 
cxcur^'lon  tSfT-SO  Sf.),  pr&ctlcttble  for  drivings  ntHy  lie  made  from  Pitlochry 
to  K^j^morA  {ace  p.  tiOUi,  ^1^  Lech  Tuimmtl  (aee  above), 

Hcyoud  Pitlochry  the  train  parses  through  the  Tvoo<led  ''Taft* 
of  Eilliecf ankle ^  where  the  troops  of  William  llL  Wf>re  dciff^atcd 
in  1689  by  the  Jacobttefl  under  Ylscouiit  DTindee.  Tho  spot  on 
which   Dundfip  (Claverhousti)  fell  is  etlll  pointed  out.  —  33  M. 

36  M.  Blair  Atholo  {^AthoU  Arms;  Gltn  Tili^  sjnallDr],  in  a 
fludy  w^oodtid  district^  lylth  Blait  Castile^  tlic  principal  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  A  thole*  In  the  *Ffirk  (adm.  Ij.)  are  the  Fails  of  the  Fen- 
der (i\U  M.  to  the  E.y  To  the  W.  are  the  *  Falls  of  the  Brutrr,  to 
roach  which  yso  follow  the  road  from  tlio  statinn  to  the  W.  for 
about  3  M.  and  then  dlvorge  to  tho  right.  - —  At  Ulair  A  thole  we 
leave  the  HlghUnd  Hallway,  whlph  nmft  heuco  to  the  N* ,  vlt 
Kingussie,  Aviemore^  Boat  of  Garten,  and  Grantown  fa  favourlttJ 
Inland  health-resort),  to  fl68M.  ffotn  Edlnburf^h)  Forreif  (p.496> 

Those  who  wish  to  ftToid  the  pome is^ hat  fallguinp;  roDle  Ibrout^h  Qleu 
Tilt  (daicrlbed  below)  mav  flrive  tram  Uiitikeld  to  BrjL&umr  by  a  good 
road  (47  M.  I  coaah  Jn  6V?-7  hrt,}  vi&  Biflirff aerie  ahA  GtejjiJi«i  (ccimp. 
p*  506) »  I  The  «oachin?  diaianee  imay  he  reduced  to  35  H.  by  coitig  by  rMl- 
wny  from  I'erth  tu  BJairgfiwrie^  \ik  dn^pnr  Jnffvi.]  It  la  alao  poiii^jle  to 
drive  all  the  way  from  Pitlochry  to  Braemar,  by  a  eomewhat  rouod- 
about  Tonle  (J  6  If  J. 

FfiOM  Bl.AIH  AtHOLT!  to  nEAEMAU  TTrilOUGTI    OlTIN  TeLT,    3(J  M. 

Thifj  lonte  is  q anally  tcc-ompliiSlied  on  foot  or  on  horseback  (guide 
and  pony  30^*),  ag  the  middle  part  <if  it  (10  xM.  Mb  not  available  for 
carriages.  It  Is,  however,  poafibb^  to  drive  or  ride  to  [8  M.)  Forest 
Lodge ^  walk  thence  to  (10  M.)  Bynack  Lodge,  and  drive  or  ride  the 
rest  of  tho  way  (13  M.)  by  carriage  ot  pony  ordef**d  from  ilraenanr 
by  fele^fflm.  Walkers  should  start  early  and  taVe  luncheon  withthf^nij 
as  nolnna  are  passed  on  the  way.  — The  route  fellows  the  Tdi  closoly 
for  the  larger  half  of  the  way^  pasfllnir  throw  izh  the  wild  Qlen  Tilt, 
which  contains  numerouF  red  deer.  To  the  right  rifles  BtTf-y-Ghe 
(3770  ft.) ,  th e  ' mo un tain  of  th  e  m  i &t\  S e  v p  rai  i; m al Vw -t  t e  r h\] s  are 
passed.  The  road  ceases  at  [8  M,}  ForeH  Lodge,  n  shootlnj^-hoTt  of 
the  Duke  of  Athole,  beyond  which  we  follow  a  rough  footpath. 
A  little  l>eyond  the  (5^4  M.)  Ford  of  Tarff^  now  ciossed  by  a 
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bridge,  we  reach  the  highest  point  of  the  route  (1660  ft.)*  At 
(4^2  M.)  Bynack  Lodge  (Enl  of  Fife)  the  road  re-appears,  and  Ben 
Muich-Dhui  (4296  ft.)  comes  into  sight  in  front.  In  2V2  M.  more 
we  reach  and  cross  the  Dee,  and  vre  then  follow  its  left  bank  to 
the  (3  M.)  *Linn  of  Dee,  where  the  river  dashes  through  a  nar- 
row rocky  'gut'.  We  here  again  cross  the  Dee.  About  1^/2  M. 
further  on  we  reach  a  path  on  the  right  (with  a  placard  an- 
nouncing that  no  carriages  are  allowed  this  way),  which  leads  to 
(1^2^.)  the  ColoneVs  Bed,  a  narrow  ledge  above  a  deep  pool,  which 
is  said  to  have  furnished  shelter  to  one  of  those  who  were  *out  in 
the  46' ;  the  rapids  a  little  farther  up  are  also  fine.  [Those  who 
make  this  digression  have  to  return  by  the  same  way  to  the  road.] 
About  2  M.  beyond  this  path,  to  the  left,  at  a  bridge,  is  a  rustic 
gate  leading  to  the  small  but  picturesque  *  Corriemultie  Falls  (close 
to  the  road).  Nearly  opposite  this  gate  is  the  entrance  to  Mar  Lodge , 
seat  of  the  Duke  of  Fife.    Then,  3  M.  — 

Braemar,  or  Castleton  of  Braemar  (1100  ft.;  Fife  Arms,  Inver^ 
cauldArms,  both  overcrowded  in  the  season;  Lodgings),  a  pleasant 
spot  for  a  stay  of  a  few  days,  romantically  situated  on  the  Dee  and 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains.  The  environs  are  finely  wooded. 
The  air  is  bracing  and  exhilarating. 

To  the  S.W.  rises  Uorrone  Hill  (2819  ft.),  easily  ascended  in  1  hr.  and 
aiTording  a  good  view  of  Braemar,  Ben  Muich-Dhni,  etc.  —  To  the  ''Falls 
of  Oaratcalt,  84  hrs.  We  follow  the  road  to  Ballater  (see  p.  504)  for  8  M., 
And  then  turn  to  the  right  through  a  gate,  on  this  side  of  Invercauld  Bridge 
(sign-posts).  Fine  view  from  an  iron  bridge  above  the  falls.  —  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  drive  is  to  the  (6V2  H.)  Linn  of  Dee  (as  above),  visit- 
ing the  Corriemulzie  Falls  and  Colonel's  Bed  on  the  way,  and  returning 
along  the  N.  bank  of  the  Dee  to  (9  M.)  Invercauld  Bridge  (in  all  18-19  M.). 

Ben  Uuich-Bhui  (4396  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Scotland  after  Ben 
Nevis  (p.  492),  rises  to  the  W.  of  Braemar,  from  which  it  may  be  ascended 
in  10  hrs.,  there  and  back  (guide  iOs.,  pony  10«.).  The  road  to  it  crosses 
the  Dee,  near  Mar  Lodge  (see  above),  and  leads  to  (10  M.)  Deity  Lodge, 
up  to  which  point  driving  is  practicable.  This  reduces  the  necessary  walk- 
ing or  riding  (up  and  down)  to  5V2-6  hrs.  The  pony-track  from  Derry  Lodge 
is  easily  traced.  The  *'View  from  the  top  is  very  extensive.  Those  who 
wish  to  descend  to  Aviemore  (p.  502)  should  follow  the  ridge  to  the  K.  to 
-the  (1  hr.)  top  of  Oairngonn  (4064  ft.-,  view)  and  descend  thence  through 
Rothiemurchiis  Forest  (guide  or  good  map  and  compass  desirable;  also 
plenty  of  daylight).  To  the  right  (E.)  of  the  ridge  between  Ben  Muich-Dhui 
and  Cairngorm  lies  the  solitary  and  deep-blue  Loch  A'an^  surrounded  by 
rocky  walls,  900-1600  ft.  high. 

Another  favourite  ascent  from  Braemar  is  that  of  *Loohnaflfar  (3T70  ft.), 
which  lies  to  the  8.E.  (4^  hrs.s  guide  7«.  M.,  pony  7*.  6d.).  The  route 
leads  through  Olen  Callater^  and  carriages  can  go  as  far  as  (S^/t  M.)  Loch 
CalUxter,  whence  the  path  to  the  summit  is  fairly  defined.  Below  the  K. 
shoulder  lies  the  small  lake  of  Loehnagar,  Byron  spent  part  of  his  boy- 
hood in  the  farmhouse  of  Ballatrich^  6^/2  M.  from  Ballater,  and  has  sung 
the  praises  of  Loehnagar  in  a  well-known  passage.  —  The  descent  may  be 
made  (clearly  marked  tracks)  to  BallcUer  or  Balmoral  (see  p.  504). 

From  Braemar  to  Blairgowrie,  35  M.,  coach  (8  a.  m.)  daily  in  6  hrs., 
through  Olen  Clunie  and  the  wild  Glenshee.  Halts  are  made  at  the  (16  H.) 
Spiial  of  Glenshee  Hotel  and  the  (11  M.)  Persie  Inn,  The  highest  point  of 
the  road  (2200  ft.)  is  near  the  Spital^  best  views  in  descending.  Passengers 
for  Perth  may  dine  in  Blairgowrie  at  the  Royal  Hotel  (D.  3«.,  ready  on  ar- 
rival of  the  coach)  and  go  on  by  afternoon  train.   To  Dunkeld,  see  p.  502. 
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From  Braemar  a  well-appointed  four-horse  coach  runs  daily  to 
(17V2  M.)  Dallater,  a  ♦Drive  of  2V2  ^rs.  (fares  Ss.,  4».)-  The  coach 
passes  Invercauld  House  on  the  left,  and  crosses  (3M.)  *JnvercaiUd 
Bridge,  the  finest  point  on  the  road,  which  follows  the  Dee  the  whole 
way.  6  M.  (to  the  right)  Balmoral  Castle,  the  Highland  home  of 
Queen  Victoria  (shown,  by  special  order,  in  the  absence  of  tlie 
Queen).  The  cairns  which  crown  most  of  the  hills  here  are  mem- 
orials of  friends  of  Her  Majesty.  To  the  left,  ^/^  M.  beyond  Bal- 
moral ,  is  Crathie  Church ,  where  the  Queen  often  attends  divine 
service.  Then  (IY2  ^0)  ^  the  right,  Abergeldie  Castle,  a  shooting- 
box  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  —  6V2M.  Ballater  (760  ft.;  Invereatdd 
i4rm»),  a  small  summer-resort,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  MvooAed  Craigendarroch  (1260  ft.),  which  is  frequently  ascended 
for  the  sake  of  the  views  (V2  ^^O- 

From  Ballater  excursions  may  be  made  to  Mbrven  (2880  ft.),  the  (6  M.) 
Linn  of  Muick^  (2  M.)  Pannanieh  Wells,  (GVa  M.)  Bum  of  the  Vat,  etc.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  recognised  starting-points  for  an  ascent  of  Lochnagar  (see 
p.  503;  4-5  hrs.). 

Ballater  is  the  terminus  of  the  Dbbsidb  Railway,  which  runs 
hence  along  the  Dee  to  (431/2  M.)  Aberdeen  (i^/^-2}iTS.]  fares  7s.  3d., 
3«.  7V2^-)-  The  chief  intermediate  stations  are  (11  M.)  Aboyne 
(Huntly  Arms)  ,  with  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Huntly ,  and 
(26V2  M.)  Banchory.  Beyond  (38V2  M.)  Murtle,  the  large  Deeside 
Hydropathic  is  seen  to  the  right. 

431/2  M.  Aberdeen  (^Imperial,  Palace,  near  the  station,  R.  &A. 
45.  Qd.,  D.  68. ;  Forsyth's  Temperance;  Douglas,  Market  St.,  5  min. 
from  the  station;  Bath  Temperance ^  R.,  A. ,  &  B.  3s.  6d.),  which 
may  be  called  the  capital  of  the  N.  of  Scotland,  is  a  handsome  town, 
chiefly  built  of  granite,  situated  on  the  Dee,  V2  M.  from  its  mouth. 
Pop.  (1881)  105,003. 

Aberdeen  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Scotland ,  though  the  time  of 
its  foundation  is  obscure.  The  earliest  known  municipal  charter,  afterwards 
extended  by  Robert  Bruce,  was  granted  by  William  the  Lion  in  1178.  Its 
characteristic  industry  is  the  production  of  polished  granite  monuments, 
columns ,  etc. ,  in  which  about  60  firms  are  engaged.  The  art  of  granite- 
polishing,  which  had  been  lost  (as  far,  at  least,  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned) since  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs ,  was  revived  here  about  70  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Alexander  Macdonald  (Macdonald,  Field,  &  Co.),  and  has  become 
the  chief  source  of  the  town's  prosperity.  Upwards  of  80,000  tons  of  granite 
are  annually  quarried  in  Aberdeenshire.  The  visitor  should  not  quit 
Aberdeen  without  going  over  one  of  the  highly  interesting  granite-works. 
8hip-building  is  also  extensively  carried  on,  and  ^Aberdeen  Clippers'  have 
long  been  celebrated;  while  paper-making  and  carpet-weaving  are  other 
important  industries.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  very  important,  the  chief 
article  of  export  being  the  granite  monuments  mentioned  above.  It  has 
a  fine  harbour  and  docks. 

Union  Stbeet,  the  chief  thoroughfare  of  Aberdeen,  3/4  M.  long 
and  70  ft.  wide ,  built  entirely  of  granite  and  one  of  the  hand- 
somest streets  in  Europe,  has  been  described  (*The  Land  We  Live 
In')  as  possessing  'all  the  stability,  cleanliness,  and  architectural 
beauties  of  the  London  West  End  streets,  with  the  gaiety  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  Parisian  atmosphere'.  It  contains  the  East  and  West 
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Churches  (vith  a  tower  in  common),  statues  of  the  Queen  and  the 
late  Prince  Albert,  and  numerous  elaborate  granite  facades ;  -while  at 
its  S.  end  stands  the  fine  Municipal  Offices,  the  lofty  tower  (210  ft.) 
of  which  commands  an  extensive  *View.    To  the  N.  of  Union  St. , 
behind  the  Music  Hall,  rises  the  imposing  spire  (200  ft.)  of  the  Roman. 
Catholic  Churchy  the  most  beautiful  of  the  numerous  church-steep- 
les that  form  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  every  view  of  Aberdeen. 
A  little  to  the  N.  of  the  Municipal  Offices  is  Marischal  College, 
part  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen,  one  of  the  four  Uniyersities  of 
Scotland  (850  students).  At  No.  64  Broad  St.,  near  the  College,  is 
the  house  where  Lord  Byron  lived  with  his  mother  in  his  boyhood. 
The  chief  objects  of  interest  are,  however,  in  Old  Aberdeen  (omn. 
from  Union  St.) ,   the  seat  of  a  bishopric  founded  by  David  I.  in 
1158,  which  lies  1  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Von.    The 
Cathedral  of  8t.  Machar,  dating  from  1366-1522,  is  said  to  be  the 
only  granite  cathedral  in  Christendom.  It  consists  of  the  nave  only 
of  the  original  edifice,  and  is  still  in  use  as  a  parish- church.  A  little 
to  the  S.  of  the  cathedral  is  *Kin9'8  College ,  the  other  member  of 
Aberdeen  University  (comp.  above) ,  founded  in  1494.    The  only 
remaining  part  of  the  old  buildings  is  the  Chapel,  surmounted  by 
a  fine  lantern-tower  and  containing  some  beautiful  wood-carving. — 
About  V2M.  from  Old  Aberdeen  is  the  picturesque  Brig  0*  Balgow^ 
nie,  or  Old  Bridge  of  Don,  erected  in  1320. 

Mrs.  2£aedonaldj  widow  of  the  late  Mr.  Alex.  Hacdonald,  son  of  the 
founder  of  the  granite  indnstry  (see  p.  504),  possesses  a  good  collection  of 
modem  pictures,  including  a  unique  series  of  portraits  of  eminent  modern 
artists,  mostly  painted  by  themselves. 

Thb  Gbeat  Kobth  op  Scotland  Railway  has  arranged  several  pleas- 
ant circular  tours  from  Aberdeen,  taking  in  Dundee,  Perth,  Dunkeld,  In- 
verness, the  Trosf^achfl,  etc. 

70.  From  Inverness  to  Thurso  and  Wick. 

Highland  Railway  to  TTiwso ,  153  M.,  in  6-7V4  hrs.  (fares  25s.  6(^., 
19«.  3d.,  12«.);  to  Wick,  161  M.,  in  6-8  hrs.  (fares  26«.  9<f.,  20«.  2d.,  12*.); 
only  two  through -trains  daily.  The  picturesque  district  opened  up  by 
this  route  offers  many  attractions  to  the  angler  and  the  pedestrian. 

Inverness,  see  p.  493.  —  The  train  crosses  the  Ness  and  (1  M.) 
the  Caledonian  Canal  (p.  492),  and  beyond  Craig  Phadrig  (p.  494), 
on  the  left,  comes  in  sight  of  the  Beauly  Firth ,  which  it  skirts  for 
about  6  M. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  firth  is  the  Black  Isle,  the  name  given  to 
the  peninsula  between  the  Firths  of  Beauly  and  Cromarty.  The  chief  towns 
are  Fortrote  (874  Inhab.),  IOV2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  Inverness  (steamer),  once 
the  episcopal  town  of  Ross,  with  the  ruins  of  a  cathedral,  and  (8  M.  to  the 
lI.E.)  Cromarty  (1360  inhab.)  the  eountv-town  of  Cromartyshire,  with  a  safe 
and  commodious  bay.    Hugh  Miller  (1802-1856)  was  a  native  of  Cromarty. 

Opposite  (6  M.)  Lentran  rise  Redcastle,  dating  from  1179,  in 
the  Black  Isle,  and  (3  M.  to  the  W.)  Tatradale,  birthplace  of  Sir 
Roderick  Murchison  (1792-1871).  Beyond  (7  M.)  Clunes  we  cross 
the  Beauly  by  a  yiaduct ,  from  which  there  is  a  view ,  to  the  left, 
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of  Beaufort  Castle  (1886),  the  impoBing  seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  chief 
of  the  Frasers. 

10  M.  Beanly  (pron.  *Bewley';  Beauty ;  Lovat  Arms ;  Caledonian). 
The  village,  1/2  M.  to  the  right,  contains  a  ruined  Priory  of  1230. 

A  pleaaant  walk  or  drive  may  be  taken  hence  to  the  (3  M.)  Falls  of 
Kilmorack  and  (10  M.)  Sirup.  Good  walkers  may  go  on  thence  through 
Glen  Affrie  to  (52  M.  from  Beauly^  mail-cart  daily  to  Invercanmeh^  17  M.) 
aien  8hiel,  on  the  W.  coast,  one  of  the  grandest  walks  in  Scotland^  or 
through  Olen  Sirathfarrar  to  (36  M.)  Strathcarron  (see  helow);  or  through 
Glen  Cannich  to  (40  M.)  Loch  Alsh  (p.  493).  Inns  are  few  and  far  between  on 
these  routes.  The  Falls  of  the  Olomach^  the  highest  and  wildest  in  Scot- 
land, may  be  visited  from  the  Shiel  Inn  (10  M.),  or  from  Balmacara  Hotel 
(p.  493)  on  Loch  Alsh  (16  M.). 

13  M.  Muir  of  Ord  (Tarradale  Inn),  famous  for  its  sheep  and 
cattle  markets.  Beyond  (16  M.)  Conon  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
Cromarty  Firth  and  cross  the  Conon. 

18 Y2  M.  "DingwBJl  (National;  Caledonian),  the  quiet  but  pros- 
perous-looking county-town  of  Ross ,  at  the  head  of  the  Cromarty 
Firth.  Pop.  1917. 

A  branch -line  (fares  9(?.,  7d.,  4V2«?.)  runs  hence  in  10  min.  to  (47*  M.) 
StrathpefFer  (200  ft.;  Ben  Wyvit;  Spa;  Btrafhpeffer\  a  much  visited  Spa, 
with  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs,  to  which  omnibuses  also  ply  from 
Dingwall  station.  Numerous  excursions  in  the  picturesque  neighbourhood, 
Ben  Wyvit  (34'i9  ft. ;  guide  and  pony  20«.)  is  easily  ascended  hence  in  8  hrs. 
(there  and  back). 

Fbom  Dinqwall  to  Stkomb  Fshbt,  53  v.,  railway  in  2V2-3  hrs.  (fares  8«. 
10<2.,  6j.  8(^..  is.  5d.).  This  picturesque  line  traverses  Scotland  from  E.  to 
W.  From  (I2V2M.)  Garve  (Inn)  a  coach  runs  to  (33  M.)  Ullapool  (p.  509). 
To  the  left  we  pass  Loeh  Luichart.  At  (28  M.)  Achncuheen  diverges  the 
coach-road  to  Loch  Haree  (p.  494)  and  (29  M.)  Gairloch  (p.  494).  From 
(46  M.)  Strathcarron  a  road  runs  to  (4  M.)  Lochcarron^  whence  Loch  Torridon 
may  be  visited.  —  53  M.  Strome  Feri^/^  see  p.  494. 

Beyond  Dingwall  the  railway  skirts  Cromarty  Firth  on  the  right, 
with  a  view  of  Ben  Wyvis  (see  above)  on  the  left.  At  (25  M.)  Novar 
the  misnamed  Aultgraat  ('Ugly  Burn')  descends  through  the  *Black 
Bock  of  Kiltearn,  a  curious  deep  and  narrow  gorge.  —  31^/2  M.  /n- 
vergordon  (Commercial),  a  thriving  little  shipping-port,  with  1119 
inhab.,  and  a  ferry  to  the  Black  Isle  (p.  605).  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  firth  appears  Cromarty  (p.  505).  40  M.  Feam  gave  name  to 
an  abbacy  founded  in  1230,  of  which  Patrick  Hamilton  (burned 
1527),  the  first  martyr  of  the  Reformed  faith  in  Scotland,  was  titu- 
lar abbot.  To  the  right  lies  the  circular  Loch  Eye,  A  little  farther 
on  we  obtain  a  fine  view  over  the  flat  Fendom  More,  terminating  in 
Tarbat  Ness  on  the  N.,  and  over  Dornoch  Firth,  behind  which  rise 
the  Sutherland  hills. 

44  M.  Tain  (Boyal;  Balnagown  Arms),  a  quiet  little  town,  with 
2221  inhab.,  on  Dornoch  Firth,  contains  an  ancient  Tower,  now 
forming  part  of  the  County  Buildings,  and  the  Gothic  Church  of  St. 
Duthac  01  Duthus,  erected  in  the  14th  cent.,  and  restored  in  1871-76. 

About  4  M.  to  the  N.W.  is  Meikle  Ferry,  where  we  may  cross  the  Firth 
to  Skibo,  5  H.  to  the  N.  of  which  is  Domooh  (Sutherland  Amu),  the  clean 
and  quiet  county-town  of  Sutherland,  with  a  13th  cent.  Cathedral,  now 
used  as  the  parish-church,  and  one  tower  of  a  castle  destroyed  in  1570. 
Good  sea-bathing  and  golfing.  —  The  nearest  station  is  3%e  Mound  (see 
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below),  7  M.  to  the  N.  (mail-cart  daily,  2«.),  and  no  leffi  than  34  M.  from 
Tain  by  the  circuitoua  route  followed  by  the  railway. 

Beyond  Tain  the  railway  skirts  the  npper  part  of  Dornoch  Firth. 
—  57  M.  Bonar  Bridge  (Rail.  Bfmt.  Rooms,  the  last  before  Thurso  and 
Wick  ;  Balnagown  Anns,  1 M.  to  the  S.).  We  next  cross  the  Carron 
Water  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Kyle  of  Sutherland ,  formed  by 
the  Shin,  and  Oykell.  Fine  views  to  the  left.  From  (61  M.)  Jnvershin 
(Inn),  the  first  station  in  Sutherland,  the  train  ascends  the  preci- 
pitous valley  of  the  Shin,  high  above  the  stream. 

663/4  M.  lairg.  The  village  (Sutherland  Arms)  lies  2  M.  from 
the  station,  at  the  foot  of  Loch  Shin  (17  M.  long,  1-2  M.  broad). 

The  highly  picttire«que  country  to  the  W.  and  N.W.  is  traversed  by 
severaJ  mail-cart  routes  from  Lairg:  (1)  To  Loch  Inter  (p.  609),  49  M.  in 
8-9  hrfl.  (fare  12«.),  via  Oykell  Bridge  (Jnn),  Ledmore^  Inchnadamph  (•Inn), 
and  Loch  Astynt.  (2)  To  Scourie  (44  M. ;  i2s. ;  p.  509)  and  Dumets  (66  M. ; 
16s.  \  p.  610),  vi&  Loch  Shin  and  Overteaig  Inn  to  Lax  ford  Bridge,  where 
the  routea  separate-,  (8).  To  Tongue  (38  M.*,  1*.  6d.)  via  Altnaharra  (Inn), 
on  Tnes.,  Thurs.,  and  Sat.,  returning  on  the  alternate  days. 

The  railway  now  descends  to  the  coast  through  Strathfleet.  78  M. 
The  Mound^  so  called  from  a  mound  1000  yds.  long,  constructed  by 
Telford  across  Loch  Fleet  to  afford  a  passage  for  the  road.  Mail- 
cart  to  Dornoch,  see  p.  506.  —  82^/2  M.  Oolspie  (Sutherland  Arms), 
a  pleasant  but  somewhat  dull  village  with  956  inhab.,  on  the  coast. 
About  ^/4  M.  to  the  E.  is  Vunrobin  Castle,  the  magnificent  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  modem  edifice  incorporating  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortress  dating  from  1097  (visitors  admitted). 

We  now  cross  the  Brora  to  (88i/2  M.)  Brora  (Inns),  with  coal- 
mines. In  this  neighbourhood  numerous  Pictish  remains  have  been 
found,  including  Cinn  Trolla,  a  Pictish  house,  passed  by  the  rail- 
way 3  M.  farther  on.  At  (958/4  M.)  Loth  we  pass  Olen  Loth,  where 
the  last  wolf  was  killed  in  Scotland  in  1680.  lOli/g  M.  Helms- 
dale (MacLeod*s ;  Commercial),  a  flourishing  seat  of  the  herring- 
fishery,  with  a  ruined  castle  (16th  cent).  The  railway  here  abruptly 
leaves  the  coast  to  avoid  the  Ord  of  Caithness,  and  ascends  the  un- 
interesting Straih  Vllie, 

From  Helmsdale  a  road  runs  along  the  coast  to  (38  M.)  Wick,  via  (9V2M.) 
Berriedale,  (iS^k  M.)  Butibeath  Qun),  (19  H.)  Latfieron  (Inn),  (21  M.)  Forse 
(Inn),  and  (231/2  M.)  LyUter  (Portland  Arms),  an  important  fishing  village. 

The  Suisgill  Bum,  on  the  right,  beyond  (IIO3/4  M.l  Kildonan, 
was  the  scene  of  the  'Sutherland  gold-diggings'  in  1868-69.  To  the 
left  lies  Loch  Ruar,  From  (I28V2  M.)  Forsinard  a  road  runs  due  N. 
up  Strath  Halladale,  to  (16  M.)  Melvich  (p.  610).  The  scenery  im- 
proves. To  the  left  are  the  two  peaks  of  Ben  Orian  (1930  ft. ,  1900  ft.) 
and  (farther  off)  Ben  Loyal  (2500ft.)  and  Ben  Hope  (3040  ft);  and 
in  the  distance  to  the  right  rise  Morven  (2313  ft.),  the  Maiden  Pap 
(1587  ft.),  and  Scaraven  (2064  ft.).  1453/4  M.  Halkirk  is  situated  on 
the  Thurso  River,  a  famous  salmon-stream.  The  ancient  Brawl 
Tower  Is  fitted  up  as  an  anglers'  hotel. 

At  (1471/4  M.)  Qeorgemas  Junction  the  line  to  (58/4  M.)  Thurso 
diverges  to  the  N. 
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Thurso  (Royal;  Station^  St.  Claiv^  Commercial^  smaller),  an  irregu- 
larly built  town  with  4026  inhab.,  is  sitaated  on  a  bay  commanding  a  nne 
view  of  Hoy  (p.  511).  Large  quantities  of  Caithness  flagstones  are  exported 
annually.  The  harbour  is  small,  and  all  large  vessels  lie  in  Senxbster 
Roadt^  2V.  to  the  N.W.  To  the  E.  rise  Thurso  Castle^  a  handsome  mod- 
ern residence,  and  Harold^i  Tower^  over  the  tomb  of  Earl  Harold  (d.  1190), 
who  ruled  Caithness,  Orkney,  and  Shetland.  —  Steamer  from  Scrabster 
to  Orkney  (p.  511)  daily ^  to  Leiih  once  a  week;  coach  from  Thurso  to  Wick 
daily;  mail-car  to  Tongue  (p.  510),  on  Mon.,  Wed.,  and  Friday.  —  Dunnet 
Head  (346  ft.),  about  14  M.  by  road  from  Thurso,  is  the  most  northerly 
point  of  Scotland. 

Beyond  Georgemas  we  pass  Loch  Watten,  on  the  left. 

161  M.  Wick  (Station;  Caledonian)^  the  chief  seat  of  an  exteu- 
slve  and  important  fishery  district ,  with  a  harbour  recently  im- 
proved at  a  cost  of  lOOOOOi.  During  the  herring  -  season  the 
ordinary  population  of  about  8000  is  nearly  doubled.  The  view  of 
the  herring-fleet  entering  or  leaving  the  harbour,  and  the  operations 
of  cleaning  and  packing  the  fish  are  characteristic.  About  l^/j  M. 
to  the  S.  of  the  town  is  the  Auld  Man  o'  Wick ,  a  square  tower  of 
the  castle  of  Old  Wick. 

A  coach  runs  daily  to  (16  M.)  the  site  of  John  o'  Or  oafs  House  (Hotel). 
John  o^  Groat,  according  to  the  legend,  was  a  Dutchman,  who  built  an 
octagonal  house,  with  eight  doors  and  containing  an  eight-sided  table,  in 
order  to  prevent  disputes  as  to  precedence  in  his  family.  —  About  li/t  M. 
to  the  E.  is  Duncansby  Head  (210  ft.)  with  fine  cliff-scenery  and  sea-view. 

Steamers  ply  from  Wick  to  Aberdeen  and  Leith^  twice  a  week,  and  to 
Kirkwall^  once  a  week  in  summer.  Coach  daily  to  (21 M.)  Thurso  (see  above) ; 
and  another  to  Lybster  and  Dunbeath  (p.  607). 

71.  From  Gairloch  to  Ullapool,  Loch  Inver,  Dnmess, 
and  Thnrso. 

206  M.  Coast  Road  practicable  all  the  way  for  carriages,  which  may  be 
hired  at  the  principal  hotels  en  route.  Various  short-cuts  for  pedestrians. 
There  is  no  public  conveyance  all  the  way,  but  Mail-Carts  ply  over  certain 
stages:  e.g.  Gairloch  to  (14  M.)  Aultbea;  Scourie  to  (25  M.)  Durness ;  Tongue 
to  (43  M.)  Thurso.  The  tourist  may  also  avail  himself  of  the  steamers  from 
Oban  (Glasgow),  calling  weekly  at  Gairloch,  Foolewe,  Aultbea,  Ullapool, 
and  Loch  Inver  (on  the  northward  journey  only),  to  Stornoway,  and  thence 
to  Thurso,  direct.  During  the  season  the  Thurso  steamers  also  call  occa- 
sioniJly  at  InverpoUy,  Badcall,  Loch  Inchard,  and  Loch  Eribol  (see  Mac- 
Brayne^s  Monthly  Sailing  Bills).  Sailing  or  rowing-boats  may  be  hired  at  va- 
rious points.  —  Dundonnell,  Ullapool,  Loch  Inver,  etc.,  are  convenient  start- 
ing places  for  excursions  into  the  interior  of  Boss  and  Sutherland ;  and  at  va- 
rious points  mail-cart  routes  diverge  to  the  E.  and  S.E.,  connecting  with 
B.  70  at  Garve  (p.  606),  Lairg  (p.  507),  etc.  It  should  be  noted  that  after  the 
beginning  of  August ,  when  deer-stalking  begins ,  the  liberty  of  traversing 
the  moors  and  ascending  the  mountains  is  much  curtailed.  Anglers  will 
find  numerous  good  streams  in  this  district,  about  which  information  is 
supplied  at  the  hotels. 

Fbom  Gairloch  to  Ullapool,  42  M.  Oairloch^  see  p.  494.  The 
road  leads  to  the  N.E.,  via  (3  M.)  Lock  Tollies  whence  there  is  a  flue 
♦View  of  Loch  Maree  (p.  494),  to  (7  M.)  Poolewe ,  at  the  head  of 
Loch  Ewe.  14  M.  Aultbea  (Inn)  lies  opposite  the  well-cultlTated 
Ewe  Island,  The  rough  road  hence  to  (21  M.)  Oruinard ,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name ,  may  be  avoided  by  ferrying 
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from  Sand^  3  M.  from  Aulibea,  to  Monkcastle,  A  little  farther  on 
we  obtain  a  fine  view  of  LittU  Loch  Broom,  between  Sailmor 
(2508  ft.)  on  the  S.  and  Ben  Goleach  (2082  ft.)  on  the  N.  At  the 
head  of  the  loch  lies  (30  M.)  Dundonnell  (Inn). 

To  the  S.  lies  the  mountainous  Dundonnell  Forest  ^  culminating  in 
Ghallich  iAn  Teallaeh;  3483  ft.).  —  The  road  to  (35  M.)  Qarve  (p.  506)  as- 
cends the  picturesque  course  of  the  Strathbeg  River,  which  enters  the  loch 
at  Dundonnell. 

The  road  now  surmounts  the  col  to  the  N.,  and  descends  to  Loch 
Broom  ('Loch  of  the  Showers')  at  (37  M.)  Aultnaharrie  Ferry, 
whence  we  cross  to  (1  M.)  — 

42  M.  Ullapool  (Royal  Hotel),  a  regularly  built  yillage ,  with 
897  inhab.  and  a  good  harbour.  Founded  in  1788  by  the  British 
Fishery  Society  as  a  flshing-station,  Ullapool  has  lost  its  importance 
with  the  decline  of  the  herring-fishery. 

Steamer  daily  io  Stomoway  i6».)i  mail-cart  (7«.)  daily  to  (33  M.)  Oarve 
(p.  506). 

Fbom  Ullapool  to  Loch  Inybs,  32  M.  —  We  skirt  Loch  Broom 
for  some  miles,  with  a  yiew  of  Isle  Martin  to  the  left,  strike  inland 
at  the  Cainaird  River,  and  beyond  the  slopes  of  Ben  More  (2430  ft.) 
turn  to  the  W.  along  the  N.  banks  of  Loch  Lurgan  and  Loch  Bad^ 
degyle,  with  CouXheg  and  Stack  Polly  on  our  right.  23  M.  Inver- 
polly  lies  a  little  beyond  the  river  Polly,  Crossing  the  Kirkaig,  with 
a  view,  to  the  right,  of  Suilven  and  (farther  off)  Canisp  (see  below), 
we  reach  (31  M.)  the  Culag  Hotel ,  about  1/2  M.  from  the  hotel  at 
Loch  Inver. 

32  M.  Loch  Inver  (Hotel),  with  good  sea-bathing,  is  a  tourist 
and  summer  resort  of  growing  popularity. 

Among  the  numerous  excursions  conveniently  made  hence  are  those 
to  Suilven  or  the  Sugarloaf  (2399  ft.),  Cani$p  (2779  ft.),  ''Loeh  Aisynt,  Quinttg 
(2653  ft.),  etc.  Mail-cart  daily  to  Lairg  (comp.  p.  507) ;  steamer  weekly  to 
Stornaway  (p.  494). 

From  Loch  Inves  to  Scoubib,  30  M.  The  usual  carriage  route 
ascends  the  valley  of  the  Inver  and  skirts  the  N.  bank  of  *Loch 
Assynt  to  (11  M.)  Skaig  Bridge,  whence  it  runs  to  the  N.  between 
Olasven  (2640  ft. ;  right)  and  Quinag  (left).  At  (18  M.)  KyUsku 
Ferry  (Inn)  we  cross  the  strait  between  Loch  Caimbawn  (on  the  left) 
AuA.  Lochs  Olencoul  and  Olendhu  (on  the  right).  The  road  approaches 
the  coast  again  at  Edrachillis  Bay,  a  few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Scourie. 

A  shorter  route  diverges  to  the  W.  from  the  above  at  Loch  Inver.  and 
runs  round  the  coast  to  (15  T&.)  Drumbeg,  whence  we  ferry  (5«.)  to  (22  M.) 
Badeall,  on  Edrachillis  Bay  (see  above).  24  tf.  Scourie.  This  route  should 
he  chosen  by  those  who  have  already  seen  Loch  Assynt. 

30  M.  Scourie  (Inn)  is  a  straggling  village,  with  a  view  of  the 
island  of  Handa,  interesting  to  ornithologists. 

Hail-car  to  (25  M.)  Durness,  see  p.  510;  to  Lairg,  see  p.  607. 

From  Scoubie  to  Bubnbss,  26  M.  —  A  steep  ascent  brings  us 
to  (7M.)  Lax  ford  Bridge  (p.  507).  12  M.  Rhiconich  Jnn,  at  the  head 
of  Loch  Inehard,  To  the  right  rises  Foinaven  (2980  ft.).  —  25  M. 
Durness  (Durlne  Inn),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kyle  of  Durness,  with  a 
\iew  of  Hoy  (p.  511). 
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About  18  M.  to  th«  N.W.  (good  road)  U  Oap«  Wntth,  the  N.W.  extrem- 
ity of  SeoUaod,  with  m^etttc  eliA  from  2S0  to  600  ft.  high.  On  the 
cape  U  a  UghthooM. 

F&OM  DuRMBss  TO  TuuB«o,  76  M.  llie  road  nrns  along  the  ex- 
treme N.  coast  of  Scotland.  1  M.  *8moo  Cave^  consisting  of  several 
huge  chambers  in  the  limestone  rock.  Farther  on  the  road  encir- 
cles Loch  Kribol  (fine  scenery),  but  pedestrians  may  save  10  M.  by 
means  of  the  ferry  to  (18  M.)  Heilim  on  the  E.  bank.  Carriages  as 
well  as  pedestrians  are  next  ferried  over  the  (20  M.)  Hope  River 
and  the  (27  M.)  KyU  of  Tong%u  to  (30  M.)  Ton^e  (Hotel  at  the 
village  of  Klrkiboll ).  Thence  we  proceed  over  the Borgie  to(4372  M.) 
BettyhiU  ofFarr{li\n),  at  the  mouth  of  Strathnaver.  From  (54*72  M.) 
Strathy  a  coach  plies  dally  to  Thurso  (2  s.).  58  M.  Melvich  (Inu; 
to  Forsinard,  seep.  507).  Shortly  before  reaching  (65  M.)  Reay 
(Inn)  we  enter  Caithness.  We  cross  the  Forss  Water.  —  76  M. 
Thurso  (p.  508). 

72.  Orkney  and  Shetland  lilands. 

Stkamxr  daily  from  SerabtUr  (p.  508)  to  Seapa  and  Slrommess  (fares 
7«.,  4«.),  touching  at  Hoxa  (for  St.  Margaret*8  Hope)  on  the  return  voyage. 
—  From  Leith,  vi&  (12  hrs.)  Aberdeen,  twice  weekly  to  (24  hrs.)  Xirkwail 
(22«.,  iUi.)  and  (oa.  34  hrs.)  Lenciek  (26«.,  iO«.  6<f.),  touching  on  the  alter- 
nate voyages  at  Wick  and  St.  MargartCs  Hope;  and  once  weekly  to 
(24  hrs.)  Stromness  (20<.,  9«.),  Scalhvay  (36«. ,  lOt.  6d.)  and  Hillttpick. 
Ketum-tickets,  available  for  three  months,  on  all  these  rontes,  at  a  fare 
and  a  half.  In  winter  the  steamers  ply  less  frequently.  —  From  Kirkwall 
the  *Orcadia'  plies  twice  weekly  to  the  N.  of  Orkney :  and  from  Lerwick 
the  *£arl  of  Zetland*  twice  weekly  to  the  K.  of  Shetland;  apply  for  all 
information  at  the  offices  of  the  Korth  of  Scotland  and  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Steam  Navigation  Co.  at  Kirkwall,  Lerwick,  or  Scalloway.  —  See 
^The  Orkneys  and  Shetland',  by  John  R.  Tudor,  with  maps  and  illustrations 
(1883.,  21«.). 

The  Obknby  Islands  (375  sq.  M.;  pop.  32,044)  are  67  in 
number,  of  which  28  are  inhabited.  Pomona  or  Mainland  (pop. 
17,165)  is  the  largest.  They  are  separated  from  the  N.  of  Scotland 
by  the  tempestuous  Pentland  Firth^  672-8  M.  wide.  The  Shetland 
Islands  (551  sq.  M. ;  pop.  29,705),  about  100  in  number,  29  In- 
habited, lie  50  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Orkneys,  with  which  they  are 
united  to  form  a  county.    Mainland  (pop.  20,821)  Is  the  largest 

The  inhabitants  of  these  northern  archipelagoes,  who  pride  themselves 
upon  their  Scandinavian  origin,  stoutly  refusing  to  call  tnemselves  Scots, 
speak  a  dialect  of  English,  with,  especially  in  Shetland,  an  infusion  of 
Norse  words;  and  they  still  retain  many  peculiar  manners  and  customs. 
The  Udallers,  or  small  landowners  Opeerie  lairds*),  are  the  only  real 
freeholders  in  Scotland.  The  chief  occupations  are  agriculture  and  fish- 
ing,  the  latter  of  which  has  recently  been  largely  developed,  so  that 
Shetland  is  now  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  Scottish  herring-fishery. 
Shetland  hand-knit  shawls  and  hosiery,  and  Shetland  ponies  are  also 
noted.  The  chief  attractions  of  the  islands  are  the  magnificent  coast- 
scenery,  aqd  the  broclu  or  round  towers  and  other  prehistoric  antiquities, 
most  abundant  in  Orkney.  Their  historical  interest  also  is  not  small, 
and  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made  them  classic  ground  by  his  'Pirate'. 
Anglers  find  excellent  fishing  for  sea-trout  and  brown  trout. 

The  best  time  for  visiting  these  islands  is  between  the  middle  of 
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June  and  the  end  of  August.  A  week  will  be  found  ample  time  by  the 
ordinary  tourist.  £nq[uirie8  as  to  inns  or  night-quarters  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  groups  should  be  made  beforehand. 

1.  The  Orkney  Islands. 

The  steamer  from  Scrabster  (p.  508)  to  Stromness  crosses  the 
Pentland  Firth,  and  stops  first  at  (4-6  hrs.)  Seapa ,  on  Mainland, 
2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Kirkwall,  whence  carriages  meet  the  boat 

Stromness  (Mason's  Arms;  Commercial) ,  a  picturesque  and 
prosperous  little  seaport,  with  1705  inhab.,  on  a  sheltered  bay,  was 
the  birthplace  of  John  Gow,  the  'Cleveland'  of  Scott's  *Pirate',  and 
of  Geo.  Stewart,  the  'Torquil'  of  Byron's  poem  *The  Island'. 

ExcuHsioNS.  To  the  island  of  *Hoy  (Ship  Hotel,  at  Longhope),  about 
1  day^  boat  iO«.,  to  the  ^Old  Man'  lbs.  The  chief  points  in  Hoy  are  the 
fine  cliffs  on  the  N.  and  N.W.  coast  (including  the  Old  Man  of  Hoy,  an 
isolated  and  conspicuous  column  of  sandstone,  450  ft.  high),  the  Dwarfie 
atone,  and  Ward  Hill  (1664  ft.),  the  highest  point  in  the  county.  —  To 
(12  M .)  Birsay,  via  Black  Crag  (406  ft) ,  Hole  of  Route  ^  and  other  fine 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hainland.  At  Birsay  are  a  ruined  Palace  (16th 
cent),  built  by  a  natural  son  of  James  V.,  a  broch,  and  two  ruined 
churches.  —  To  (14  M.)  Kirkwall,  see  below. 

Kirkwall,  i.e.  ^Church  Bay  (Kirkwall-,  Castle),  the  capital  of 
Orkney ,  is  a  clean  but  dull  town ,  with  3947  inhab.  and  a  good 
harbour.  The  ^Cathedral  of  St.  Magnus  (Norm,  and  E.  E.),  founded 
in  1137  but  not  completed  till  1540,  is  one  of  the  three  old  Scottish 
cathedrals  that  are  still  in  nearly  complete  preservation.  The 
chancel  has  good  rose-windows.  Adjoining  are  the  ruined  Bishop^s 
Palace ,  in  which  Haco  of  Norway  died  in  1263 ,  and  the  Earl's 
Palace,  built  about  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  the  hall  of  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  'Pirate'.  To  the  E.  of  the  town  are  the  remains 
of  a  fort  built  by  Cromwell,  known  as  The  Mount. 

ExcuBSiONS.  Coaches  (fare  2s.  Qd.,  return  is.)  ply  daily  to  (14  M.) 
Stromness,  affording  an  opportunity  of  visiting  (9  M.)  the  Tumulus  of 
Maeshowe  and  (lOi/s  M.)  the  Standing  Stones  of  Stenness.  The  former  (adm. 
6(1.;  guldens  house  to  the  left  of  the  road),  a  chambered  sepulchral  mound, 
36  ft.  high  and  300  ft.  in  circumference,  was  found  in  1861  to  contain 
various  rude  carvings  and  Runic  inscriptions.  The  '^Stones  of  Stenness 
comprize  two  stone-circles  in  a  bleak  and  striking  situation  on  two  pro- 
montories in  the  Loeh  of  Stenness,  connected  by  a  causeway  known  as 
the  Bridge  of  Brogar.  14  H.  Stromness ,  see  above.  —  Other  excursions 
may  be  made  to  Wideford  Hill  (726  ft.;  view),  2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kirk- 
wall; to  Deemess,  the  easternmost  part  of  Mainland;  to  (20  M.)  Birsay 
•(see  above),  its  N.W.  extremity,  etc. 

To  BUKEAT,  with  a  fine  broch,  a  ferry  (2s.)  plies  from  St.  Mary'^s,  6  M. 
to  the  8.  of  Kirkwall.  From  the  S.  side  of  Burray  another  ferry  (6d.) 
crosses  to  St.  MargareVs  Hope  (Inn ;  steamer,  see  p.  510)  on  Sodxh  Bon- 
ALDSHAT.  Hoxa  (stcamer,  see  p.  510)  lies  3  M.  to  the  W.  —  To  (4  M.) 
Shapinshat,  on  which  is  Balfour  Castle,  with  fine  grounds,  a  mail-boat 
plies  daily.  —  To  Botjsat,  a  local  steamer  (p.  510)  thrice  weekly.  The 
adjacent  EoliShat  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Ecclesia,  in  honour  of 
the  old  ruined  Church  of  St.  Magnus,  remarkable  for  its  round  tower. 

To  the  NoETHEBN  Orkneys  hy  the  'Orcadia',  see  p.  610.  — 
Steonsay  and  Sanday  both  contain  brochs,  and  Eday  has  numer- 
ous antiquities.  In  "Westeay  is  the  ruined  Castle  of  Noltland, 
begun  in  1422.    The  scenery  of  Noup  Head  (250  ft.),  3  M.  ftom 
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Pierowall ,  the  chief  Tillage  in  Westray,  is  famous.    North  Ron- 
ALDSHAT  is  accessible  only  by  boat  from  Sanday. 

2.  The  Slietlaiid  Xiluidi. 

The  weekly  steamer  from  Stromness  to  Scalloway  affords  a  good 
view  of  the  cliff-scenery  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Orkneys;  but  most 
tourists  will  find  the  route  from  Kirkwall  to  (8-9 hrs.)  Lerwick  more 
convenient.  About  halfway  on  the  latter  we  pass  the  lonely  Fair 
J$U  (214  inhab.),  famous  for  its  hand-knit  hosiery,  with  patterns 
said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  crew  of  a  shipwrecked  Tessel 
of  the  Spanish  Aimada. 

Lerwiokf  i.e.  ^Clay  Bay'  (Grand;  Queen' i\  Royal) ^  capital  of 
Shetland,  a  seaport  with  4045  inhab.,  has  a  good  pier  and  esplanade 
and  a  fine  town-hall  (adm.  Gd.).  The  Andtrton  In$tUuie  is  a  school. 
At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is  Fort  Ouirlotte^  originally  built  by 
Cromwell.  The  island  of  Bkbssat  landlocks  the  harbour. 

Excursions.  To  the  IToup  of  No%%  (000 ft.)^  either  hy  boat  (8-9  hrs.; 
ir>-20«.)  round  Bressay  or  on  foot  (14  M.  there  and  back),  ferrying  from 
Lerwick  to  Bressay,  and  from  Bressay  to  Noso.  Permission  to  land  on 
Noss  must  be  obtained  from  the  factor  on  Rressay.  The  eliffs  are  beat 
seen  from  the  sea.  The  tiny  Holm  of  No**  is  separated  from  the  8.  end 
of  Koss  by  a  precipitous  chasm  only  60  ft.  wide,  formerly  crossed  by  a 
^cradle'  working  along  two  parallel  ropes,  now  removed  in  consequence 
of  accidents.  —  To  BcaUovDOff  (see  below)  vi&  Tingwall^  returning  via  Qvl- 
berteiek,  15  M.  there  and  back.  »  To  Mouta  and  Fitful  Head,  28  M.  The 
road  runs  to  the  8.  from  Gulberwick  (see  above)  to  (13  M.)  Sandlodge^ 
where  permission  is  obtained  to  ferry  to  the  (2  M.)  island  of  Mousa,  on 
which  is  the  finest  *Broeh  or  '•PUtUh  Tower'  in  Scotland.  —  From  Sand- 
lodge  the  road  continues  to  the  S.  to  C^6  M.)  Swniborouffh  Head  (300  ft.),  and 
thence  runs  to  the  N.W.  to  (28  M.)  *FHful  Head  (928  ft.).  There  is  a 
lil^hthouse  on  each  promontory. 

Boalloway  (Scalloway),  with  648  inhab.,  is  picturesquely 
Bituated  at  the  head  of  Cliff  Sound^  6  M.  f^om  Leiwick.  The  CastU^ 
built  in  1600  by  Earl  Patrick  Stewart,  is  in  tolerable  preservation. 

The  steamer  route  from  Scalloway  to  Hillswick  (comp.  p.  510)  is  one 
of  the  finest  excursions  in  the  islands,  with  views  of  magnificent  cliff- 
scenery.  To  the  W.  as  we  leave  Scalloway  appears  the  distant  island  of 
Foula  (!267  inhab.),  a  famous  haunt  of  sea-fowl.  To  the  right  is  the  parish 
of  WalU,  noted  for  its  Woes^  (bays)  and  lochs.  At  Braty  where  Mainland 
narrows  to  an  isthmus ,  the  Mavis  Grind  or  Quits  Bridge ,  only  60  yds. 
wide,  it  is  sometimes  possible  to  catch  the  Lerwick  steamer  in  the  Sullem 
Voe.  HHUwieh  Qodgings)  is  near  some  of  the  best  cliff-scenery  in  the  islands. 

To  the  NoBTHBBN  Shbtlands  by  the  *£arl  of  Zetland',  see  p.  510. 
The  steamer  on  certain  Yoyages  visits  the  N.W.  parts  of  Mainland. 
—  Whalsay  is  the  first  island  touched  at.  Yell  ,  a  bleak  island, 
has  numerous  brochs  and  ruined  chapels.  Fbtlab,  to  the  N.E.  is 
fertile  and  picturesque.  The  nothernmost  island  is  Unst  ,  at  the 
S.W.  end  of  which  is  the  ruined  Muness  Castle  (1598).  Balta 
Sound  J  on  the  E.  coast,  is  an  important  fishing-station;  near  it 
are  three  stone-circles.  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  is  Haroldswickj  where 
Harold  Haarfagr  landed  in  872  to  begin  the  conquest  of  the  islands. 
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—  Hill  854.  852. 

—  MiU  418. 
Bardsey  Isle  393. 
Barford  345. 
Barfreston  Church  32. 
Barkstone  861. 
Barle,  the  168.  138. 
Karleston  252. 
Barmouth  394. 

—  Junetton  206.  266. 
Barnard  Castle  410. 
Bambougle  475. 
Bametby  426. 

Bam  Gates  Inn  886. 
Bamham  58. 
Barnstaple  105.  160. 
Barnt  Oreen  188. 
Barraeane  Bay  163. 
Barras  Nose  155. 
Barrhead  468. 
Barrow-ln-FumesB  377. 

on-Soar  852. 

Barrule  342. 
BarryJ193. 
Barton  889. 

on-Humber  zxxYi. 

Baschurch  268. 
Base  Brown  308. 
Basildon  Park  107. 
Basing  House  76. 
Basingstoke  76.  98. 
Basingwerk  Abbey  279. 
Baslow  368. 
Bassenthwaite  375.  400. 
Bass  Bock  460. 
Bath  109.  liii. 
Bathampton  109.  113. 


Baaey  310. 
BatUeSO. 

Battlefield  Chorcb  263. 
Bataeabory  113. 
Batty  Mom  lOft. 
Bayham  Abbey  37. 
Beachy  Head  49.  44. 
Beaconafield  249. 
Beal  417. 
Bearley  344. 
Beartted  86. 
Beaton's  MUl  48&. 
Beaitock  461. 
Beauchleff  403. 
Beaudesert  Park  347. 
BeanUeu  Abbey  84.  82. 
Beaoly  606. 
-Firth  496. 
Beaumaris  289. 
Beanport  94. 
Bebington  833. 
Becdes  448. 
Beckenham  17. 
Becky  Fall  190. 
Bedale  410. 
Beddau-Gwyr-Ardudwy 

312. 
Bector  138. 
Beddgelert  818. 
Bedd  Tallesin  265.  266. 
Bedford  855. 
Bedminster  122. 
Bedruathan  144. 
Bedworth  254. 
Beechen  CUff  112. 
Beer  Alston  188. 

—  Ferris  138. 
Beeston  CaaUe  376. 
Begbrooke  338. 
Bekesboume  82. 
Belfast  483. 

Bell  Busk  404. 

Rook  497. 
Belle  Isle  880. 
Belper  86a 
Belton  House  861. 
Belvedere  83. 
Belvoir  Castte  861. 
Bembridge  69. 
Bemerside  457. 
Bemerton  101. 
Ben  Clench  485. 

—  Cruachan  483. 

—  Goleach  509. 
Lawers  501. 

—  Ledl  484. 

—  Lomond  483. 

—  More  601. 

—  Muleh-Dhul  506. 

—  Nevis  492. 
BhyddlAg  406. 
Blioch  493. 
Venue  484. 
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Ben  Voirlich  498. 

—  Vrackie  602. 

—  Wyvifl  606. 

y-Gloe  501. ' 

Benfleet  450. 
Benglog  Falls  310. 
Benson  Lock  219. 
Bentley  444. 
Beresford  Dale  372. 
Berkeley  122. 
Berkhampstead  260. 
Berkswell  254.  259. 
Bermondsey  82.  45. 
Berriedale  607. 
Berriew  264. 
Berry  Head  132. 

—  Narbor  163. 

—  Pomeroy  Castle  132. 
134. 

Bervie  497. 
Berwick  43.  52. 

upon-Tweed  417.  469. 

Berwyn  304. 

—  Hills  268.  303. 
Betchworth  59. 
Bethesda  287. 
Bettws-Garmon  317. 

y-Coed  308. 

Bettyhill  of  Fair  510. 
Beulah  Spa  45. 
Beverley  424.   xlv.  xlvi. 

1.  liv. 
BexhiU  62. 
Bexley  33. 
Bicester  217. 
Bickleigli  143.  138. 
Bickley  18. 
Bidborough  13.  37. 
Bideford  169. 
Biggar  461. 
Bignor  56. 
Bigsweir  176. 
Bilston  260. 
Bilton  417. 

—  Hall  252. 
Bindon  Abbey  97. 
Binstead  Cbnrch  68. 
Bircbington  23. 
Birdingbury  253. 
Birdoswald  418. 
Birkenhead  323.  331. 
Birkett  Tunnel  406. 
Birmingham  254. 244. 188. 
Birnam  Hill  600.  601. 
Birsay  611. 

Biscay  How  380. 
Bisham  Abbey  221. 
Bishop  Auckland  414. 
Bishop    and  his   Clerks, 

tiie216. 
Bishopdale  410. 
Bishop's  Castle  181. 

—  Cleeve  182. 


Bishopscourt  342. 
Bishop's  Lydeard  128. 

—  Stortford  431. 
Bishopstoke  59.  80.  82. 
Bishopston  199.  201. 
Bishop's  Waltham  59. 
Bishopthorpe  408. 
Bisley  Common  75. 
Bitteme  81. 

Bitton  113. 
Blackburn  389. 
Black  Country,  the  260. 
Black  Crag  511. 
Black  Down  122. 
Blackdown  Hills,  the  129. 

—  Hill  (Haslemere)  66. 
Blackgang  71. 

Black  Head  146. 
Blackheath  38. 
Black  Isle  606. 
Blacklow  Hill  243. 
Blackmore  Gate  163. 
Black  Mountains  190. 
Blackmouth  Hill  169. 
Black  HU  198. 
Blackpit  156. 
Blackpool  373. 
Black  Sail  Pass  398. 
Blackwater  (Hants)  64. 

—  (Isle  of  Wight)  72. 
Blaenau   Ffestiniog  317. 

308 
Blairadam  500. 
Blair  Athole  602. 
Blairgowrie  502. 
Blaisdon  Hill  173. 
Blaize  Castle  121. 
Blaven  491. 
Bleadon-UphiU  127. 
Blea  Tarn  382. 
Bleawick  390. 
Blencathara  399. 
Blenheim  Park  288.  187. 
Blenkinsop  Tower  418. 
Bletchley  260.  217. 
Bleu  Bridge  149. 
Blind  Tarn  882. 
Blisworth  261. 
Blorenge  191. 
Blue  Anchor  128. 
Blundellsands  381.' 
Blyth  417. 
Blythburgh  448. 
Blythe,  the  254. 
Boarhunt  69. 
Boar's  HUl  239. 
Boat  of  Garten  495. 
Bodelwyddan  280. 
Bodiam  Castle  38.  42. 
Bodlondeb  285. 
Bodmin  144. 
Bodmin  Road  144. 
Bodyscallen  283. 


Bognor  63. 
Bokerly  Dyke  102. 
Boldrewood  d8. 
Boleit  150. 
BoUin,  the  277. 
Bolsover  Castle  402. 
Bolton  333. 

—  Abbey  404. 

—  Castle  410. 

—  Hall  404. 
Bonar  Bridge  507. 
Bolton-le-Moors  339. 
Boncath  202. 
Bonchurch  70. 

Bonne  Nuit  Harbour  95. 
BonsaU  865. 
Bont  Newydd  302. 
Boot  877.  401. 
Bootle  331. 

Bordeaux  Harbour  89. 
Boredale  391. 
Borrowdale  394. 
Borth  266. 

Borthwick  Castle  458. 
Boroughbridge  409. 
Boscastle  155. 
Boscawen  151. 
Boscobel  261. 
Boscombe  96. 
Bosham  66. 

Bosherston  Church  212. 
Bosphrennis  162. 
Bossiney  Cove  156. 
Bossington   Beacon    164. 

128.  169. 
Boston  429.  liii. 
Bothwell  Brig  480. 

—  Castle  480. 
Botley  59. 

Bottallack  Mine  152. 
Boughrood  208. 
Bouley  Bay  95. 
Bourne  863. 

-,  the  96.  99. 

—  End  221.  217. 
Bournemouth  96. 
Boumeville  159. 
Bourton  122. 
Bovenay  Lock  221. 
Bovey  Tracey  130. 
Bow  135. 

Bowder  Stone  394. 
Bowerdale  400. 
Bowes  411. 
Bowfell  386. 
Bowling  482. 
Bowness  379. 
Bowood  108. 

Bow  Street  266. 
Box  109. 
Boxgrove  56. 
Boxhill  69.  62. 
Boxley  Abbey  86. 

33* 


oxv 


inUKA, 


Bmaa,  the  flOl. 
RrAcklin  PalU  4A4. 
Brftddan  34X 
lirmdford  4(14. 

—  -Ott^Avon  107.  xzzT. 

BrMlffftte  Park  363. 
Brftding  09.  xzsUl. 
Bradlry  260. 

—  llouM  129. 
Bra«  612. 
Braemar  6(0. 
Hrftlrhy-I*wll  298. 
Braid  Hill*  471. 
BralBtr«e  431. 
Bralthwalte  370.  896. 
Bran,  th«  2U6.  206. 
Brancepeth  414. 
Rnuider  Paaa  490. 
Brand<ia  (Norfolk)  441. 

—  (Warwick)  263. 
Brandreth  400. 
Branksome  Tower  466. 
BraiMford  Road  189. 
Brant  Fell  380. 
Brantwood  381. 
Bratbay,  the  380.  383. 
Braanton  161. 

Bray  221. 

-,  the  128. 

Braye  89. 

Brean  Down  127. 

Brechin  499. 

Brecknock  204. 

Brecon  204.  206.  192. 

'  Beacons  201. 

Brecqhou  91. 

Brede  42. 

Bredenstoke  Abbey  108. 

Bredon  183. 

Breidden  Hills,  the  264 

Brendon,  the  164. 

—  Hills,  the  128. 

—  Water  167. 
Brent  134. 
Brentford  106. 
Brent  Knoll  127. 

—  Tor  136. 
Brentwood  442. 
Bressay  612. 
Breydon  Water  449. 
Brick  Fell  390. 
Bridestowe  135. 
Bridge  Ball  168. 
Bridgend  196. 

—  (Islay)  488. 
Bridgenorth  261. 
Bridge-of-Allan  484. 

—  of-Dun  499. 
Bridges  144. 
Bridgewater  Oanal  332. 
''ndg  water  127. 


BrldllnftOB  420. 

—  Uttfty  43U. 
Bridport  97. 
BrigK  of  Turk  484. 
Brighton  47. 

Brim  ham  Oags  422. 
Brimtcombtt  170. 
Brisllngton  118. 
Bri»ons  161. 
Brititol  113.  xliU.  UU. 
Briton  Ferry  196. 
Brlxham  132. 
Brixton  a.  of  Wight)  71 

—  (London)  16. 
Brixworth  262.  xxxv. 
Broad  Clyst  103. 
Broadford  491. 
Broadlands  83. 
Broadi,  the  449. 
BroadsUirs  28. 
Broadftone  97. 
Broadwater  63. 

—  Wood  38. 
Broadway  187. 
Brock enhurat  96. 
Brocket  HaU  364. 
Brockley  46. 
Brodick  481. 
Brogar,  Bridge  of  611. 
Bromborongh  323. 
Bromley  17. 
Bromsgroye  188. 
Brooke  71. 

Brook  wood  76. 
Broom  188. 
Brora  607. 

Brothers'  Water  389. 
Brougham  Hall  374. 
Bronghton  882. 
Broughty  Ferry  497. 
Brown  Willy  153.  136. 
Broxbourne  431. 
Broxburn,  the  469. 
Bruar  Falls,  the  602. 
Brundall  U6. 
Bryngwyn  317.    , 
Brynkinalt  268. 
BryntysUio  304. 
Bachlyyie  486. 
Backfastleigh  134. 
Buckden  410. 
Buckle  495. 
Buckingham  217. 
Buckland  134. 

—  Abbey  136. 
Bucklay  269. 
Bucks  Mill  159. 
Buckstone,  the  175. 
Bude  166.  135.  136. 
Budleigh  Salterton  106. 
Bugle  iU. 

Bullth  206. 

—  Road  206. 


Boll  Point  Lightlioiue 

162. 
Bungay  4U.  418. 
Buntlngford  431. 
Bvre,  the  448.  449. 
Bnrford  Bridge  52. 
Burgh  (3astle  447. 
Burgess  HiU  47. 
Bnrghe«d  496. 
Bnrghley  House  861. 
Burhoa  90. 
Burley  408. 
Bumham  197. 
Bummoor  401. 
Burnmonth  469. 
Bummoor  Tarn  387. 
Buns'  Land  481. 
Bumswark  461. 
Bumthwaite  Farm  401. 
Baron  90. 
Burntisland  486. 
Burray  611. 
Burry,  the  301. 
BurSGOugh  331. 
Burslem  346. 
Burton  188.  354. 

—  Dasset  Hills  240. 
Bury  HUl  98. 

Bury  St  Edmund's  460. 

443.  xl. 
Buryas  Bridge  160. 
Bushey  249. 
Bute  488. 
Butterby  414. 
Buttermere  995. 

—  Hause  896. 
Buttington  263. 
Buxton  370. 
Bwlch  206. 

—  Drws  Ardudwy  294, 

—  -y-FeUn  317. 
y-Groes  302. 

—  -y-Maen  319. 

y-Maes-Owm  815. 

—  -y-Tyddiad  294. 
Bwrdd  Arthur  290. 
Byland  Abbey  409. 
Bynack  Lodge  602. 

Oabum  Mt.  43.  52. 
Gadbury  Gamp  122. 
Gader  Fronwen  303. 

—  Idris  266.  301. 
Gadgwlth  148.  146. 
(Dadnam  83. 
Cadzow  480. 
Gaerhun  907, 
Gaerlaverock  Gasile  463. 
Gaerleon  191. 
GaerphlUy  GasUe  194. 
Gaersws  264. 
Gaerwent  177. 
Gaimgorm  503. 
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Gaistor  Castle  449.  444. 
—  St.  Edmund  446. 
Galbourne  73. 
Caldew,  the  375. 
Caldicot  Castle  177. 
Caldy  210. 

Caledonian  Canal  492. 
Galgarth  383. 
Callander  484. 
Callington  137. 
Calne  108. 
Calstock  142. 
Calver  868. 
Calverley  404. 
Cam,  the  432.  436. 
Camasunary  491. 
Camborne  146. 
Cambridge  432.  854.  xli. 

lU.  iTl. 

Addenbrooke^s    Hos- 
pital 433. 

All  Saints'  Church  438. 

Backs,  the  832. 

Barnwell  Abbey  438. 

Boats  482. 

Botanic  Gardens  439. 

Castle  Mound  438. 

Cavendish  College  439. 

Christ's  College  438. 

Clare  College  436. 
.    Corpus  OhristiColl.434. 

County  Court  488. 

Divinity  and   Literary 
Schools  437. 

Downing  College  439. 

Emmanuel  College  439. 

Fitzwilliam    Museum 
433. 

Geological  Museum436. 

Girton  College  439. 

Gonville   and  Caius 
College  436. 

Hobson's  Conduit  433. 

Holy  Trinity  Ch.  438. 

Jesus  College  438. 

King's  College  435.  liii. 

—  Parade  435. 

Laboratories  439. 

Lensfield  Road  433. 

Magdalene  College  438. 

Market  St.  438. 

New  Museums  439. 

Kewnham  College  434. 

Pembroke  College  434. 

Pepysian  Building  438. 
'    Peterhouse  433. 

Pitt  Press  434. 

Pythagoras  School  485. 

Queens'  College  434. 
Ivi. 

Ridley  Hall  434. 

Round  Church  437. 

St.  Andrew's  Ch.  438. 


Cambridge : 
St.  Benet's  Church  435. 
xxxvi. 

—  Botolph's  Ch.  434. 

—  Catharine's  Coll.  434. 

—  Clement's  Ch.  438. 

—  Giles'  Church  438. 

—  John's  College  437. 

—  Mary's   the  Great 
Church  486. 

Less  Ch.  434. 

--  Michael's  Ch.  436. 

—  Paul's  Church  433. 

—  Peter's  Church  438. 
College  433. 

—  Sepulchre's  437. 
Schools  Quadrangle435. 
Science  Schools  435, 
Selwyn  College  434. 
Senate  House  435. 
Sidney  Sussex  Coll.  438. 
Trinity  College  436. 

—  Hall  436. 
Trumpington  St.  433. 
Union  438. 
University  Boathouses 

438. 

—  Cricket  Ground  433. 

—  Library  435. 

—  Observatory  438. 
Cambuskenneth  485. 
Cambuslang  476. 
Camel,  the  168. 
Camelford  163.  136. 
Camelot  153. 
Camlan,  the  299. 
Campbeltown  488. 
Campden  187. 
Cannock  Chase  847. 
Canobie  456. 
Canterbury  23.  25.  xxxiv. 

xli.  xlii.  xliii.  lii. 
— ,  South  32. 
Canty  Bay  460. 
Capel  Curig  316. 
—  Gannon  308. 
Capstone  Hill  161. 
Carbis  Bay  148. 
Carclew  145. 
Cardiflf  192. 
Cardigan  202. 
Cardington  356. 
Cardrona  458. 
Carew  Castle  210. 
Car  House  370. 
Carisbrooke  72.  73. 
Cark  377. 

Carlingwark  Loch  463. 
Carlisle  375.  455.  405. 

xlvii. 
Carl  Side  399. 
Carluke  461. 
Carmarthen  207. 


Carmarthen  Junction 
201. 

—  Van  206.  204. 
Carnarvon  291. 

—  Mts.  807. 
Carn  Bran  151. 
Carnbrea  Hill  146. 
Camedd  Dafydd  288. 

—  Llewelyn  288. 286. 307. 
Camforth  374. 

Camo,  the  265. 
Carnoustie  497. 
Camwath  461. 
Carrog  304. 
Carse  of  Gowrie  499. 
Carstairs  461. 
Cart,  the  481. 
Cartland  Crags  481. 
Cartmel  377. 
Casquets  86. 
Castell  Coch  194. 

—  Caireg  Cennan  907. 

—  Lleiniog  290. 
Castle  Bromwich  259. 188. 

Campbell  485. 

—  Douglas  468. 
Dinas  153. 

—  Head  393. 

—  Hedingham  442. 

—  Howard  419. 

—  Kennedy  464. 

—  Malwood  83. 
Rigg  384. 

—  Rising  442. 
Castieton(Derby)369. 360. 

—  (Portland)  97. 
Castletown  (Man)  343. 
Caswell  Bay  199.  198. 
Cat  Bells  400. 
Caterham  46. 
Catwater,  the  142. 
Caudale  Moor  889. 
Cauldron,  the  213. 
(}aversham  Lock  220. 
Cawdor  Castle  496. 
Cawsand  135.  142. 
Cefn  268. 

—  Bryn  301. 

—  Caves  280. 
Ceiriog,  the  268. 
Cemmes  Road  265. 
Ceunant  Maur  315. 
Chacewater  146. 
Chaddesden  351. 
Chadfield  112. 
Chagford  138.  130. 
Chale  71. 

Chalfont  St.  Giles  249. 
Chalk  Water  168. 
Challich  609. 
Challow  107. 
Chambercombe  163. 
Chanitonbury  Ring  53. 
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Chunel  U\nd$  HI. 
Chftntry  liowns  64. 
Cb«i>el-«D-l«.Fritli    afiO. 

Chap«I  Stile  9M). 
('Iinpman  H»rruw«  iftS. 
«lj»ni  102.  12S. 
ChartieM  i2i. 
TharinK  M. 
('baribury  187. 
i;harlconihA  Hi. 
(;harlccot«  247.  Ji"). 
Cbarlttn  (Devon)  1.33. 

—  (n«*ar  Lornlnn)  33. 
on-Otmoor  2J0. 

—  King*  im, 
CbarniiiuUi  Uf2. 
Cbarnwood  Forest  352. 
C'hartham  13. 
Chartloy  346. 

(^hMe  Wood  102. 
Chatelherault  48a 
(^latbam  21. 
Chat  Moss  S:n. 
Cbatflworth  867.  361. 
Cbeadle  356. 

—  Halme  340. 
Cheddar  122. 
Cheddington  2rj0. 
Chedworth  lh2. 
Oheodale  372. 
Chelm.4ford  442. 
Ohelsiield  12. 
Chelt,  the  181. 
Cheltonbam  181. 
Cheniea  349. 
Chep8t<iw  ITT.  192. 
Cher! ton  Church  212. 

xliil. 
Cherry  Ilinton  439. 
Chertsey  222.  65. 
Cherwell,  the  218.  289. 
Chesham  249. 
Cheshant  431. 
Chesil  Bank  97. 
Chesilton  97. 
Che08  248. 
Cheater  269.  267. 
Chesterfield  402. 
Cheflter-le-8treet  414. 
Chesterton  241. 
Chev^nlng  12. 
Chichester  68. 
Chiddingstone  13. 
Childwall  Hall  331. 
Chilham  13. 
Chillinghanx  417. 
Chiltem  Green  367. 

—  Hills  260.  217. 
Chilworth  62. 
Chinley  Chum  350. 
Chippenham  106. 

hipping  Norton  187. 


Chirk  268. 

~  <'aiiUe  806. 
Cbiailhurat  12. 
<'bobbam  Bldgea  76. 
CboUerford  4 18. 
Chorley  Wood  249. 
(briatrhureb  96.  lUi. 
Chriaion  Bank  417. 
4-hudleii;h  130. 
(^hudlelKb>  Fort  159. 
Cbnrcbdown  181. 
Church  atrelton  181. 
i'hurn,  tbe  169. 
(huraton  182. 
Churt  66. 
ChyaawAter  162. 
Cilmery  206. 
Cinque  Porta  41.  42. 
Cirencester  169. 
Cishury  Hill  63. 
Clack  Abbey  108. 
Clacton-on-Sea  443. 
Cladich  482. 
Claife  HciKhta  380. 
Clandon  Park  64. 
Clapbam  (Jondon)  16. 64. 

—  (Bedfordshire)  862. 

—  (York)  406. 
Clappersgate  383. 
Claremont  64. 
Claverdon  244. 
Claverton  112. 
Cleddan,  the  202. 
Cleethorpes  426. 
Cleevc  182. 

—  Abbey  128. 
Clent  Hills  269. 
Clevedon  122. 
Clevedon  Court  122.  Iv. 
Clieveden  221. 

Cliff  Sound  512. 
Clifford  Castle  203. 
Clifton  (Bristol  119. 

(Westmorland)  374. 

Bridge  121. 

—  Down  120. 
Hampden  219. 

Clitheroe  339.  404. 
Clogwyn    Du'r    Arddu 

Cloutsham  164. 
Clovelly  167. 

—  Cross  167. 
Clovenfords  458. 
Cluden,  the  463. 
Clumber  Park  361. 
Clunea  505. 
Clunie  493. 

Clwyd  Hills  278.  279. 

—  Vale  279.  278. 
Clyde,  the  461.  477.  480. 

etc. 
Clydesdale  461. 


Clynnog  293. 
Coalbroukdale  261. 
Coaley  122. 
CoalvUle  354. 
Cobbinahaw  461. 
Cobham  21. 

—  Hall  21.  84. 
Cockbumspath  459. 
Cockensie  460. 
Cockermouth  375.  396. 
Cockington  132. 
Cockpen  469. 
Coekahot  Mill  421. 
Codale  Tarn  386. 
Codnor  Castle  403. 
Codsall  261. 
Coilantogle  Ford  484. 
Coity  Castle  196. 
Colbren  205. 

Colby  343. 

Colchester  443.  xxxiv. 
Coldharbour  61. 
Coldingham  459. 
Coldstream  466. 
ColdweU  Rocks  175. 
(3ole  113. 

Coleahill  Hou«e  106. 
CoUnion  474. 
Colintraive  488. 
Collumpton  129. 
Colne,  the  340.  442.  249. 
Colney  Hatch  364. 
Colwall  190. 
Colwich  347. 
Colwith  386. 
Colwyn,  the  313. 

—  Bay  281. 
Colyton  102. 
Combe  Abbey  254. 

—  Xartin  1^.  163. 

—  VaUey  166. 
Combermere  Abbey  263. 
Compass  Point  156. 
Compton  63. 

—  Castle  132. 
Comrie  498. 
Conegar  Hill  128. 
Congresbury  123. 
ConisboTOugh  Castle  406. 
Conishead  Priory  377. 
Coniston  381.  378. 

—  Lake  381. 
Connah's  Quay  378. 
Conon  606. 
Conway  284. 

-,  the  281.  284.  307.  etc. 

—  Mt.  286. 
Cookham  221.  217. 
Cooksbridge  43. 
Cook's  Folly  120. 
Cooling  20. 
Coombe  Maiden  64. 
Coome  Crags  418. 
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Cooper's  Hill  222. 
Gopplestone  105. 
Coquet,  the  417. 
Cora  Linn  480.  481. 
Corbi^pe,  the  88. 
Corbridge  419. 
Corby  HftU  418. 
Corehonse  480. 
Corfe  Castle  97. 
Cornwall  143. 
— ,  Cape  151. 
Cornwood  134. 
Corpach  492. 
Corran  Narrows  i92. 
Corrie  481. 

Corriemulsie  Falls  5C6. 
Corris  266. 
Corsham  106. 
Corstorphine  474. 
CoT8-7-Gedol  296. 
Gorwen  303.  280. 
Coryton  136. 
Cotehele  142. 
Cotswold  Hills  169. 
Cottingham  425. 
Conpar  Angus  499. 
Countisbury  68.  164. 
County  Gate  164. 
Coventry    253.    241.    11. 
liii.  It. 

—  Canal  264. 
Coverack  146. 
Goyerhithe  448. 
Cowbridge  196. 
Cowdenbeath  600. 
Cowdray  67.  Ivi. 
Cowes  74. 
Cowgarth  391. 
Cowlairs  476. 
Goxwold  409. 
Cradoc  205. 
Craig  Dwrg  294. 
Craigendarroeh  604. 
Craigenputtock  468. 
Craigmillar  474. 
Craignethan  480. 
Craig-y-No8  206. 
Grail  497. 
Cranbrook  13. 
Granborne  Chase  102. 
Cranmere  Pool  138. 
Crathie  Chnrch  604. 
Graven  Arms  180.  206. 

—  District  404. 
Cray,  the  18.  22. 
Crayibrd  38. 
Grediton  105. 

—  Creigneesh  343. 
Crellas  162. 
Cremill  142. 

Oreux  Mahie,  the  88. 

—  du  Derrible  91. 
Grewe  346.  310. 


Grewkeme  102. 
Grianlarich  491. 
Grib-y-Ddy»gil  809.  319. 

Goch  309. 

Griccieth  293. 
Grich  Stand  366. 
Grichton  Castle  458. 
Crickhope  Linn  463. 
Grickhowell  191. 
Grieflf  498. 
Criffel  483. 
Crinan  488. 

—  Canal  488. 
Croft  Spa  410. 
Grohamhurst  46. 
Cromarty  606. 
Cromer  447. 
Gromford  366.  360. 
Crosby  331. 
Grossford  480. 
Grossgates  500. 
Crossness  33. 
Growcombe  Heathfleld 

128. 
Growhurst  42. 
Growland  Abbev  363. 
Grow»-an-Wra  161. 
Groxteth  Hall  331. 
Croydon  46. 
Grummock  Water  396. 
Crummych  Arms  202. 
Guchullin  HUls  491. 
Cuckfleld  47. 
Guddesden  239. 
Cudworth  402. 
Culbone  169. 
Gnlham  216. 
Culham  Lock  219. 
Gulloden  Moor  494. 
Gulm,  the  129. 
Culver  Hole  200. 
Cnmbrae  Isles  481. 
Cumnock  463. 
Gumnor  239. 
Cupar  496. 
Currie  474. 

—  Hill  461. 
Gut  Hill  138. 
Guxton  34. 
Gwm  Bychan  294. 

—  Dwr  205. 
Dyli  321. 
Elan  203. 

-<  Glas  316. 

Llewelyn  203.  206. 

—  Penamnaen  311. 

—  Proesor  304. 

—  -y-Glo  314. 
Gyfarthfa  CaaUe  194. 
Gym  Gynfael  312. 
Cymmer  Abbey  299. 
Gynfael,  the  304.  311. 

—  Falls,  the  311. 


Cynghordy  206. 
Gynicht  319. 
Gynwyd  304. 

Dakham  364. 
Dalbeattie  463. 
Dalemain  Hall  389. 
Dalegarth.  Force  401. 
Dalhousie  GasUe  469. 
Dalkeith  459.  476. 
Dalmally  491.  482. 
Dalmeny  475. 
Dalmuir  482. 
Dalquham  483. 
Dairy  464. 
Dalton  410. 
Damhead  500. 
Darent,  the  18.  34. 
Darley  360. 
Darley  Dale  360. 
Darlington  410. 
Damick  467. 
Darsham  447. 
Dart,  the  132.  133. 
Dartford  33. 
Dartington  134. 
Dartmoor  Forest  137. 105. 
Dartmouth  132. 
Datchet  222. 
Dauntsey  106. 
Daventry  251. 
Dawlish  129. 
Daylesford  House  187. 
Day's  Lock  219. 
Deal  25. 

Dean  Forest  177. 170. 122. 
Deanshanger  261. 
Debatable  Ground  461. 
Dee,  the  (Aberdeen)  503. 

604.  606. 
— ,  the  (Kirkcud.)  463. 
— .  the  (Wales)  304.  268. 

277.  etc. 
Deepdale  389. 
Deepdene  60. 
Deerhurst  188. 
Deemess  611. 
Defford  183. 
Deganwy  284. 
Delabole  154. 
Delapr^  Abbey  252. 
Denbiea  60. 
Denbigh  280.  277. 
Dent  Dale  406. 
Derby  350.  373.  189. 
—  Haven  343. 
Derbyshire  Peak  364. 
Dereham  441.  447. 
Derrv  Ormond  208. 
Dersmgham  442. 
Derwen  280. 
Derwent,  the  360.  366. 

397.  419.  etc. 
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I)erwrntwat«r  999. 
DeTir*  IlridfoaO?. 

—  Dyke  51. 

—  Jump*  66. 
l>eTiz«t  107. 
hrvoke  Water  SH'i. 
Devon  128. 
Dcvonport  136.  141. 
Devynoek  'Sti. 
Dewslmry  340. 
Dhoon  (}h>D«  843. 
DIdcot  216.  107. 
Dihton  CMtle  419. 
IHnaii  2(t2. 

—  Hran  :VA. 

—  Mawddwy  265. 
IMng  D..DI!  Mine  152. 
Uingwall  506. 
IHnh^m  Illli  100. 
Dinmore  Hill  IK). 
Dinori^ic  316. 
Dinting  306. 
Dinton  101. 
Diphwy*  296. 
Dirleton  460. 
Ditchling  Beaeon  47. 
Dittisham  133. 
Ditton  345. 
Dochart,  the  601. 
Dockray  391.  397. 
Dolaneothie  206. 
Doldowlod  906. 
Diilgarrog  307. 
Dolgelley  297.  266.  etc. 
Dollar  485. 
Dolserau  302. 
Dolwyddelan  310.  309. 
Don,  the  369.  406.  etc. 
Doncaster  406. 
DonibrlsUe  496. 
Doon,  the  481. 
Doone  Valley  167. 
Dorcheater  (Dorset)  97. 

—  (near  Oxford)  219. 
Dorking  60. 
Dornoch  506. 
Dorsetshire  97. 
Dorstone  190. 
Doublebois  144. 
Douglas  342. 
Doune  484. 

Dour,  the  16. 
Dousland  136. 
Dove,  the  872.  188. 
DovQdale  372: 
Dove  Holes  372. 

—  Nest  380. 

Dover    14.    83.     xzxiii. 

xxxir.    XXXV. 
Dovercourt  444. 
Dovey,the266.266.302.etc, 
Dow  Crag  383, 
Dowlai8  194. 


Downing  Hall  379. 
Docmare  Pool  144. 
Dragon's  UlU  106. 
Drayton  364.  63. 

—  llassett  188. 

—  Beanchamp  360. 
Drem  469. 
Driffield  426. 
Drigjj  401. 877. 
Droitwich  1S7. 
Dromore  464. 
Dropmore  221. 
Drumbeg  5o9. 
Drumburgh  376. 
Drumlanrig  Castle  463. 
Drw«-y-Nant  302. 
Dryburgh  Abbey  463. 
Duart  489. 

Dubton  499. 
Duddon,  the  383.  877. 
Dudley  260. 
DufiJeld  360. 
Dttffryn  Castell  366. 
DuffWs  11.  313. 
Dulverton  128. 
Dulwlch  17. 
Dumbarton  482. 
Dumfries  463.  461. 
Dunball  137. 
Dunbar  469. 
Donbeath  607. 
Dunblane  484. 
Duncannon  183. 
Duncansby  Head  606. 
Dunchurch  263. 
Duncombe  409. 
Dundee  497. 
Dundonn^l  609. 
Dundrennan  Abbey  464. 
Dundry  121.  123. 
Dunfermline  600.  xzxviii. 
Dnnford  Bridge  869. 
Dungeness  43. 
Dungeon  Force  386. 

—  Gill  883. 
Dunion  HUl  466. 
Duniquoich  483. 
Dunkeld  600. 
Dunkery  Beacon  164. 
Dunmail  Raise  Pass  884. 
Dunmallet  Hill  389. 
Dunmow  431. 
Dunnet  Head  606. 
Dunnottar  Castle  498. 
Dunoon  482.  487. 
Dunraven  Castle  196. 
Dunrobin  Castle  607. 
Duns  466. 
Dunsinane  499. 
Dunstable  250.  367. 
Dunstaflhage  Castle  489. 
Dunstanburgh  Castle  417 
Dunster  128. 


DnntoB  Green  12. 
Dnnwieh  447. 
Dnrdham  Down  121. 
Dnrhwn  411.   xxxviii. 

xxxix.  xlv.  Uy. 
Durness  609. 
Dureley  123. 
DurstoB  137. 
Duty  Point  166. 
Dwfrdwy,  the  302. 
Dwygyfylchi  385. 
Dwyryd,  the  314.  311. 
Dyce  496. 
Dyffryn  394. 
Dymock  190. 
Dynevor  Castle  207. 
Dysart496. 
Dyserth  379. 

Baglescliffe  UO. 
Ealing  106. 
Eamont,  the  989. 
Eardlsley  308. 
Barrs  Barton  353.  xxxri. 
Earlestown  383. 
Eariey  64. 
Barlswood  46. 
Easby  Abbey  410. 
Basdale  Tarn  387.  386. 
Eastbourne  43.  62. 
East  Cowes  75. 

—  Farleigh  38. 

—  Grinstead  46.  47.  43. 
Eastham  889. 
Eastham  Ferry  323. 
East  HarUepool  410. 

—  Linton  459. 
Eastnor  Park  190. 
Eastwell  18. 
Eaton  Bridge  376. 

—  Hall  376. 
Ebbsfleet  34. 
Ecclefeohan  461. 
Ecclefl  332. 

Ecclesboume  Glen  43. 
Ecdeston  Ferry  376. 
Eckington  183. 
Ecton  866. 

Edale  370. 
Eday  611. 

Eddystone   Lighth.  139. 
Eden,  the  399.  376.  406. 
Edenbridge  13.  87. 
Eden  Hall  374. 
Edensor  367. 
Edgcumbe,  Mt.  143. 
Edgehill  340.  845. 
Edinburgh  464.  liv. 

Advocates  Library  469. 

Antiquarian     Museum 
467. 

Arboretum  473. 

Arthur's  Seat  470. 
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Edinburgh : 

Assembly  Hall  468. 
Bank  of  Scotland  168. 
Blackford  Hill  474. 
Botanic  Garden  473. 
Bams*8  Monument  471. 
Calton  Hill  471. 
Ganongate  470. 
Castle  467. 
Castle  Street  473. 
Charlotte  Square  473. 
City  Cross  469. 
Commercial  Bank  473. 
Corstorphine  Hill  474. 
Cowgate  471. 
Craigmillar  Castle  474. 
Dean  Bridge  472. 

—  Cemetery  472. 
Donaldson^s   Hospital 

473. 
Duddingston  Loch  470. 
Dumbiedykes  470. 
Dunsappie  Loch  470. 
East     Princes     Street 

Gardens  467. 
Excursions  474. 
Fettes  College  472. 
Free  Church  Coll.  467. 
Free  Library  468. 
George  Square  472. 

—  Street  413.  467. 
Gillespie's     Hospital 

471. 
Grange  Cemetery  478. 
Grassmarket  473. 
Greyfriars'  Church  472. 
Hawthomden  474. 
Heart  of  Midlothian  469. 
Heriot's  Hospital  471. 
High  School  471. 
Holyrood  Palace  470. 
Infirmary  471. 
John  Knox's  House  469. 
Law  Courts  470. 
Leith  473. 
Martyrs'    Monument 

471. 
Meadows  472. 
Medical  School  471. 
Merchiston  473. 
Moray  House  470. 
Mound  467. 
Museum     of     Science 

&  Art  471. 
Music  HaU  473. 
National  Gallery  467. 
.  —  Portrait  Gall.  473. 
Nelson  Monument  471. 
Newington  470. 
New  Town  466. 
North  Bridge  471. 
Old     Calton     Burying 

Ground  470. 


Edinburgh : 
Old  Town  466. 
Parliament  House  469. 
Post  Office  470. 
Princes  Street  467. 
Queen's  Drive  470. 
Queensferry  Boad  472. 
Queen's  Park  470. 
Queen  Street  467. 
Register  House  470. 
Boyal  Institution  467. 
St.  Andrew's  Ch.  473. 
Square  473. 

—  Anthony's  Chap.  470. 

—  Cuthbert's  Ch.  472. 

—  George's  Church  473. 

—  Giles's  Church  468. 

—  John's  Church  472. 

—  Margaret's  Loch  471. 
—Mary's  Cathedral  472. 
Salisbury  Crags  470. 
Scott  Monument  467. 
Sheriff  Court  468. 
South  Bridge  471. 
Statue  Gallery  467. 
Stewart's  Hospital  472. 
Tolbooth    469. 
Trinity  Church  472. 

—  House  474. 
Tron  Church  469. 
Union  Bank  473. 
University  471. 
Warriston  Gem.  473, 
Water  of  Leith  472. 
Watt  Institute  471. 
Waverley  Market  470. 
West     Princes    Street 

Gardens  472. 
Edington  113. 
Ednam  456. 
Edw.  the  203. 
Edaell  499. 
Efford  Beacon  166. 
Eglishay  511. 
Eglwyseg  Bocks  306. 
Eglwys  Fach  265. 

-  Newydd  287. 

—  Rhos  283. 
Eildon  Hills,  the  456. 
Elderslie  487. 
Elgin  496. 
Elham  Valley  82. 
Elidyr  Fawr  316. 
Elie  497. 

Eliseg's  Pillar  305. 
Ellen's  Isle  484. 
Ellcray  379. 
EUesmere  268. 

Canal  304. 
Ellisland  468. 
Elstow  856. 
Elswlck  416. 
Elterwatcr  886. 


Eltham  33.  34. 
Elvanfoot  461. 
Elvetham  House  76. 
Elwy.  the  280. 
Ely  (Cambridge)  440.  xlti. 

xlv.  xlvi.  xlvii.  xlviii. 

xlix.  lii.  liv. 

—  (Wales)  195. 
— ,  the  196. 
Emsworth  66. 
Ennerdale  396.  398. 

—  Water  395. 
EnviUe  261. 
Epping  Forest  431. 
Epsom  62.  64. 
Erddig  Hall  269. 
Erdington  259. 
Erewash,  the  401. 
Bridge  38. 

Erith  33. 
Erme,  the.  134. 
Escombe    Church   414. 

XXXV. 

Esher  64. 

Esk,  the  (Dumfries)  46& 
461. 

(Yorkshire)  421. 

— ,  the  North  499. 
— ,  the  South  497. 
Eskbank  459. 
Esk  Hause  398. 
Essendine  361. 
Esthwaite  Water  880. 
Etchingham  39. 
Etherow,  the  369. 
Eton  221. 

Ettrick  Forest  468. 
Evany  461. 
Evenlode,  the  187. 
Evercreech  112.  127. 
Everley  420. 
Eversley  76. 
Evesham  187.  182. 
Ewe  Island  603. 
Ewenny  Priory  196. 
Ewell  82. 
Ewloe  Castle  276. 
Exe,  the  84. 106. 164.  etc 
Exe  Head  Hill  168. 
Exeter  103.  xliv.  xlviii.  Iv. 
Exford  164.  168. 
Exminster  129. 
Exmoor  Forest  164.  128. 
Exmouth  106. 
Eyam  368. 
Eye,  the  469. 
Eye  Green  363. 
Eyemouth  469. 

Fairfield  Mt.  388.  885. 
Fairford  187.   lii. 
Fair  Isle  512. 
Fairlight  Glen  42. 
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Fairy  Croai  IM. 
Faliy  Olen  308. 
Fak«iihain  447. 
Fal,  the  145. 
Falkirk  4'm. 
Falkland  496. 
Falmer  &'i. 
Falmotttli  14fi. 
Fareham  59. 
Fariniidon  i07. 
FarinKUm  878. 
Farley  Ca«tlo  112. 
Farnborough  76. 
Fame  IsIm  417. 
Famham  (8arre>)  66.  75. 

—  (Wllta)  lOQ. 
Farningham  18. 
Farnini^bam  Koad  18. 
Farnley  Hall  408. 
Famworth  332. 
Farringford  73. 

Far  Sawrey  380. 
Fa«t  Ca^Ue  459. 
Faverflham  22. 
Fawkham  18. 
Fawley  177. 
Fearn  606. 

Featherttonebangh  418. 
Felbrigg  Hall  447. 
Felixstowe  444. 
Fell  Foot  382. 
Fender  Falls  502. 
Fen  IMatrict  3ft2.  440. 
Fenny  Oompton  240. 

—  Stratford  362. 
Fermain  Bay  88. 
FernbiU  Heath  187. 
Femieherst  Gaatlo.  456. 
Ferryside  201. 
Fetlar  512. 
Ffestiniog  811.  304. 
Field  Place  47. 

Filey  420. 
Filton  121. 
Finchale  Priory  414. 
Findbom  Olen  406. 
Fingal's  Cave  488. 
Firle  Beacon  48.  62. 
Firth  of  Forth  466. 

Lorn  489. 

Tay  499.  497. 

Fishbourne  68. 
Fishergill  400. 
Fisherrow  460. 
Fisherwick  349. 
Fishguard  216. 
Fisbbonse  68. 
Fish  Ponds  121. 
Fitful  Head  512. 
Fitzford  187. 
"^'ve  Lanes  136. 
Oaks  94. 
bnry  187. 


Flam!>oroagh  Head  490. 
Flax  Bourton  122. 
Flax  lay  Abbey  173. 
Fleet  76. 
Fleetwood  378. 
Fletchtng  47. 
FHcquet  Bay  93. 
Flint  278. 
Flintshire  278. 
Flodden  456. 
Floort  Castle  456. 
Floriston  461. 
Floutem  Tarn  896. 
Plashing  146. 
Foel  Llys  285. 
Foinaven  600. 
Folkestone  14.  16. 
Fon thill  Abbey  108. 
Ford  (Argyll)  4>«.  482. 

—  (Devon)  180.  150. 
(Snssex)  53.  46. 

—  Abbey  108. 
Ford  House  129. 

—  of  Tarff  608. 
Fordoun  498. 
Forest  Hill  45. 

Lodge  602. 
Forfar  499. 
Forge  Valley  420. 
Formby  331. 
Forrabury  165. 
Forres  495. 
Forse  607. 
Forsinard  607. 
Fort  Augustus  498. 

—  William  408. 
Forter  Castle  499. 
Forth,  the  484.  475.  etc. 

—  Bridge,  the  475.  496. 

—  ft  Clyde  Canal  488. 
Fortrose  605. 
Fotberingay  262. 
Fountains  Abbey  424. 
Foula  512. 

Four  Ashes  861. 
Fowey  146. 
Foxfleld  377. 
Fox  Hills  76. 

—  Howe  383. 
Foyers,  Fall  of  493. 
Framlingbam  447. 
Frant  37. 
Fraserburgh  495. 
Fratton  Junetion  66. 
Fremington  160. 
Frensham  Great  Pond  66 
Freshford  112. 
Freshwater  72.  73. 
Friar's  Crag  393. 
Friday  Street  61. 
Fridd-Du  285. 
Procester  122.  Ivi. 
Frodsham  277. 


Frome  121. 
—  the  11.  07. 
Frongoeh  SCB- 
Frwd«T«eh  Falls  201. 
Furnace  366. 
Fumest  Abbey  977. 
Fusedala  801. 
Fushiebridge  468. 

Oad  t  Hill  20.  34. 
Uaerwen  900. 
Gainsborough  426. 
Oairloeh  494. 
Galashiels  466. 
Gala  Water,  the  466. 
GallaDtry  Bower  16B. 
Galloway  468. 
Gallt-y-Bladur  266.  265. 

Poel  808. 

GanUwyd  Glen  207.  299. 
Garawalt  Falls  608. 
Garboum  Pass  891. 
Gareloeh  Head  481. 
Gargunnoek  486. 
Garlinge  23. 
Garriek's  Villa  238. 
Garry  Bridge  603. 
Garston  832.  346u 
Garth  206. 
Oartnesa  486. 
Garve  606. 
Gatcombe  Park  72. 
Gatehouse  of  Fleet  464. 
Gatesgarth  388. 
Gateshead  416. 
Gatton  50.  46. 
Gaunt  House  239. 
Gavenny,  the  101. 
George  Town  93. 
Georgeham  163. 
Georgemai  507. 
Gilling  409. 
GiUingham  22.  102. 
Gilsland  Spa  418. 
Giltar  Point  210. 
Gipsy  Hill  46. 
Girvan  481. 
Glamis  499. 
Glamorganshire  192. 
Glan  Conway  307. 
Glandovey  265. 
Glaramara  898. 
Glasbury  206. 
Olaagow  476. 

Anniesland  ToU  48a 

Argyle  Street  479. 

Bank  of  Scotland  478. 

Barony  Church  478. 

Bearsden  480. 

Botanic  Gardens  479. 

Broomielaw  478. 

Buchanan  St.  479. 

Canniesburn  480. 
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Glasgow : 

Cathcart  Gaetle  479. 
Cathedral  478. 
Corporation   Galleries 

479. 
Cross  479. 
Docks  477. 
Excursions  480. 
George  Square  478. 
Glasgow  Bridge  478. 

—  Green  478. 

Great   Western    Road 

480. 
Harbour  477. 
High  Street  478. 
Hunterian  Museum  479. 
Hyndland  476. 
Industries  477. 
Kelvin  479. 
Kibble  Palace  479. 
Langside  479. 
HaryhiU  480. 
Mitchell  Library  479. 
Merchants'  House  478. 
Mount  Florida  480. 
Municipal    Buildings 

478. 
Necropolis  478. 
Post  Office  476.  483. 
Queen^s  Park  479. 
Royal  Exchange  479. 

—  Iniirmary  478. 
Saltmarket  479. 
Sauchiehall  Street  479. 
Shipbuilding  477. 
Statues  479. 

Tron  Church  479. 

Trongate  479. 

Union  Street  479. 

University  479. 

Victoria  Infirmary  479. 

Waterworks  477. 

West  End  Park  479. 

Western  Infirmary  479, 
Glaslyn,the318.319.821, 
Glasney  Abbey  146. 
Glas-Pwll  266. 
Glastonbury    126.   127. 

xxxiv.    xxxix.     xlii. 

xliii.  Ivi. 
Glaaebrook  349. 
Glazebury  332. 
Glen  Affric  006. 

—  Callater  603. 

—  Cannich  606. 

—  Olunie  603. 
Glencoe  492. 
Glencoin  397. 
Glencroe  482. 
Glenfarg  600. 
Glenisla  499. 
Glen  Loth  507. 
Glenluce  464. 


Glenlyn  166. 
Glen  Ogle  492. 
Glenorchy  491. 
Glenridding  892. 
Glen  Bosa  482. 

—  Roy  492. 

—  Sannox  482. 
Glenshee  602.  503. 
Glen  Shiel  493. 

—  Sligachan  491. 

—  Strathfarrar  606. 
Glenthorne  168.  164. 
Glen  Tilt  503. 
Gloddaeth  House  283. 
Glomach  Falls  506. 
Glossop  369. 
Gloucester  170.   xxxvii. 

xlix.  1.  lii.  liv. 
Glutton  Dale  372. 
Glynde  43.  68. 
Glyndyfirdwy  304. 
Glyn  Neath  197. 
Goatfell  482. 
Goats  Water  382. 
Gobowen  268.  264, 
Godalming  65. 
Godley  m. 
Godshill  72. 
Godstone  13. 
Godstow  Nunnery  239. 
Gogar  475. 
Gogarth  Abbey  283. 
Gogmagog  Hills  431. 
Golden  Grove  207. 
Goldrill  Beck  389. 
Golspie  607. 
Gomshall  62. 
Goodrich  171. 
Goodwic  216. 
Goodwin  Sands  24. 
Goodwood  66. 
Gordale  Scar  40&. 
Gorebridge  458. 
Gorey  93. 
Goring  (Sussex)  53. 

—  (on  Thames)  219. 107. 
Gorleston  447. 
Gorphwysfa  316. 
Gosforth  400. 
Gosport  68. 

Gourock  487. 
Govan  487. 
Gowbarrow  897. 
Gower  Peninsula  198. 
Gowerton  201.  207. 
Goyt,  the  349. 
Grabhurst  Hill  128. 
Grampoujid  Road  146. 
Grange  376.  394. 

—  Court  173.  192. 
Grantchester  439. 
Grantham  361. 
Granton  474. 


Grantown  495.  fiOfi. 
Grant's  House  469. 
Grasmere  887.  884. 
Grately  98. 
Gravesend  34. 
Great   Berkhampstead 
260. 

—  BringtoB  262. 

—  Chesterford  431. 

—  Doward  175. 

—  Dumford  101. 
End  398.  401. 

—  Gable  400. 

—  Grimsby  426. 

—  Haldon,  the  121. 

—  Hangman  163. 

—  How,  the  884. 

—  Langdale  886.  383. 

—  Links  Tor  135. 

—  Malvern  189. 

—  Marlow  221.  217. 

—  Orme's  Head  282. 

—  Rocks  Dale  360. 
Greeba  342. 
Greenaley  169. 

—  Point  128. 
Greenfield  339. 
Green  Gable  398. 
Greenhithe  34. 
Greenlands  220. 
Green  Lane  331. 
Greenloaning  498. 
Greenock  487. 
Greenodd  881. 
Greenup  Edge  388. 
Greenway  House  133. 
Gresford  269. 
Greta,  the  392.  375. 
Gretna  Green  466.  462. 

—  Junction  461. 
Gr^ve  au  Lancon  94. 

—  de  Lecq  84. 
Grey  Knotts  400. 

—  Mare's  Tail  458.  461. 
Greystoke  397. 

Griff  264. 
Grimspound  138. 
Grindleford  Bridge  369. 
Grisedale  Pass  3w. 
Grongar  Hill  207. 
Groombridge  43.  38. 
Grosmont  Castle  176. 
Grosnez  Gape  94. 
Grouville  93. 
Grove  Ferry  32. 

—  Park  12. 
Growar  155. 
Gruinard  608. 
Guernsey  87. 
Guildford  62. 
Guilsfleld  264. 
Gulberwick  512. 
Gulwal  149. 
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Oumfreitott  210. 
Oaromar**  How  3S0. 
UoAnUlake  137. 
(luDton  417. 
OuDwallM  147. 
Ourt  Down  163. 
Guthrie  499. 
Ouy*s  OlIflT  018.  9U. 
OwMk  146. 
Oweanap  140. 
Uwlli,  the  TOi. 
(Jwinear  Red  146. 
OwllbiMii  148. 
Owrfai,  the  317. 
(iwr)rh2Bl. 
Owydir  Cnstla  iXH. 

Hackfall  Woods  410. 424. 
H.-ickneas  4'JO. 
Uaddingtott  460. 
Haddon  Hall  866. 
Iladleigh  4a. 
lladnall  368. 
llafod  '267. 
llagley  961. 
llailaham  fiO. 
Halbeath  BOO. 
Halesowen  Obnrch  369. 
Ha]esworth  447. 
Halifax  404. 
Halkirk  fi07. 
HaUamshire  369. 
Halliford  323. 
HaUln  Fell  890. 
Hall-in-the-Wood  839. 
Halstead  13.  443. 
Haltwhistle  418. 
HalwlU  186. 
Hamble,  the  69. 
Hambleton  Hillt  409. 
Hamilton  480. 
Hamoaze,  the  143. 
Hampshire  56. 
Hampton  333.  364. 
■—  Court  333. 

—  Lucy  Church  348. 
Ham  Street  43. 
Hamworthy  97. 
Handborough  187. 
Handsworth  309. 
Hangman  Hill  168. 
Hands  Eocks  89. 
Hanwell  106. 
Hanwood  363. 
Harbledown  32. 
Hardraw  Force  410. 
Hardwick  Hall  402. 

—  House  330. 
Harefield  248. 
Harewood  House  421. 
Harlech  294. 
Harlow  HUl  432. 
Haroldswick  513. 


Harrietiham  86. 
Han<»Kate  433.  409. 
Harrow  3S0. 
Harrow-on>the.HiU  349. 
Hart  Crag  993. 
Hartford3l6.  377. 
Hartington  373. 
Hartland  166.  166. 
HaHlepool  410. 
Harwich  443. 
Ilaslemere  66. 
HaAsendean  466. 
Hassocks  47. 
Hastings  40.  63. 
HatAeld  367.  363. 
Hathersage  809. 
HattOB  244. 
Haughley  Road  460. 
Haughmond  Abbey  368. 
Hauteville  House  B7. 
Havant  66.  66. 
Haven  Street  68. 
Haverfordwest  308. 
Haverhill  U2. 
Havre  Goaselln  91. 
Hawarden  376. 
Hawes  406.  410. 

—  Water  891. 
Hawick  466. 
Hawkshead  381. 
Haworth  104. 
Hawthornden  474. 
Hay  308.  190. 
Haybnrn  Wyke  430. 
Haydon  Bridge  418. 
Hayes  Place  17. 

—  Water  389.  391. 
HayAeld  870. 
Hayle  148. 
Hayling  06. 
Haystaeks  398. 
Haytor  180. 

Hayward's  Heath  43.  47. 
Heacham  443. 
Headingley  406. 
HeiUe  House  Id. 
Heathfield  180. 
Heckington  xlvii. 
Heddon's  Mouth  165. 
Heigham  446. 
Heilem  010. 
Hele  163. 
Helensburgh  481. 
Helesborough  163. 
Helford  Passage  146. 
HelliAeld  404. 
Helm  Crag  387.  8S4. 
Helmsdale  607. 
Helmsley  409. 
Helsby  3n.  323. 
Helston  146. 
HelveUyn  888.  893.  399. 
Hemel  Hempstead  260. 


HeadoB  866. 
Uengistbary  Head  96. 
Hengoed  194. 
Heagrave  Hall  460. 
Henley  330. 
HennacUflr  166. 
Henjbarrow  146. 
Henwick  189. 
Hereford  178.  190.  xlvii. 

xlvUl.  Uv.  Iv. 
Herefordshire  169. 

—  Beacon  190. 
Herm  89. 
Heme  Bay  33. 
^  Hill  16. 
Heron  Oourt  98. 
HeHford  864. 
Heat  Bank  874. 
Hever  13.  37. 
Heytesbury  113. 
Hexham  U8. 
Higham  84. 

—  Ferrere  352. 
Highbridge  127. 
High  Crac  398. 

—  Cross  381. 
Highdown  HiU  68. 
High  Force  411. 
Highnam  173. 
High  Pennard  199. 

—  BaUe888. 

—  Side  399. 

—  Street  391. 

—  Tor,  the  365. 
Highworth  108. 
Hinchingbrook  363. 
High  Wycombe  217. 
Hildenborough  18. 
Hillside  296.  499. 
HiUswick  512. 
Hindhead  66. 
Hindon  102. 
Hinton  Admiral  96. 
Himant  Valley  808. 
Hirwain  194.  197. 
Hitchin  863.  366. 
Hobbes  Point  313. 
Hobby  Drive  168.  159. 
Hockley  269. 
Hodgeston  Church  212. 
Hog's  Back,  the  64. 
Holkham  442. 
Hollardy  Hill  168. 
Hollingboume  86. 
Hollingsbury  Hill  61. 
Holme  363. 

—  Lacy  177. 
Holmesley  97. 
Holne  134. 

—  Chase  134. 
Holnicote  164. 
Holstone  Down  165. 
Holsworthy  136. 
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Hol8worthy  &.  Bude  Ca 

nal  186. 
Hoh  107.  IIB. 
Holyhead  290. 
Holy  Island  417. 
Holytown  476. 
HolyweU  279. 
Honddu  204. 
Honeyboarne  187.  244. 
Honister  Haiue  395. 
Honiton  103. 
Hoo  34. 
Hook  76. 
Hooton  2T7. 
Hope  (Flint)  269.  276. 

277. 

—  (Derby)  369. 

—  Dale  369. 
— ,  the  510. 
Hopetoun  475. 
Horley  46. 
Hornby  Gaatle  410. 
Homcastle  429. 
Homer  Woods  164. 
Hornsea  426. 
Horrabridge  130.  136. 
Honingford  72. 
Horsham  47.  52. 

—  Steps  130. 
Horsted  Keynes  47. 
Horton  200. 
Horton  Kirby  18. 
Hothfield  36. 
HoQghall  414. 
Honle,  La  95. 
Honsesteads  418. 
Hove  51. 
Howden  406.  liv. 
Howtown  891. 
Hoxa  511. 

Hoy  511. 

Hoylake  279.  331. 
Hoyle's  Mouth  210. 
Hucknall  Torkard  431. 
Hnddersfleld  839. 
Hughenden  Manor  217. 
Hugh  Town  152. 
Hull  425.  liii. 
Humber,  the  426. 
Hungerford  106. 
Hunstanton  Hall  442. 

—  St.  Edmund's  442. 
Hunter's  Inn  165. 
Huntingdon  363.  354. 
Huntly  495. 
Hurley  Lock  220. 
Hursley  80. 
Hurfltboume  98. 
Hurst  Castle  95. 
Hurstmonceaux  42.  44. 

62. 
Hurstplerpoint  Park  47. 
Hythe  14.  75. 


Icart  Bay  88. 
Icklesham  42. 
Ickleton  Street  107. 
Icknield  Street  349. 
Ickworth  House  450. 
Icolmkill  490. 
Iffley  218. 217. 289.  xzxiz. 
Ightham  Moat  13. 
Ilford  Bridges  167. 
Ilfraeombe  161. 
Ilkeston  402. 
Ilkley  406.  421. 
nigiU  Head  400. 
Uminster  188. 
Ilsham  Grange  183. 
nston  Valley  201. 
Ince  Hall  ^1. 
Inchcape  497. 
Inchcolm  496. 
Inchkeith  462.  496. 
Inchnadamph  607. 
Ingestre  346. 
Ingleborough  405. 
Ingleton  874.  405. 
Ingress  Abbey  84. 
Innellan  487. 
Innerleithen  468. 
Innerwick  459. 
Instow  Quay  160. 
Inveramsay  495. 
Inveraray  482. 
Inveraman  483. 
Invercannich  606. 
Invercauld  603. 

—  Bridge  604. 
Inveresk  460. 
Invergarry  Castle  493. 
Invergordon  506. 
Inverkeithing  496.  500. 
Invermoristown  493. 
Inverness  493. 
Inverpolly  609. 
Invershin  607. 
Inversnaid  488. 
Inverurie  495. 

lona  490. 

Ipswich  444. 

Irk  834. 

Iron  Acton  122. 

Irongray  463. 

Irthing.  the  417. 

Irvine  481. 

Irwell,  the  332.  334. 

Ise,  the  855. 

Isis,  the  224.  216. 

Isla,  the  499. 

Islay  488. 

Isle  of  Grain  84. 

Islip  217.  239.  354. 

Itchin,  the  69.  77.  81. 

Ithon,  the  206. 

Ivy  Bridge  134. 

—  Castle  89. 


James  Green  199. 
Janvrin  Island  94. 
J  arrow  416.  xxxv. 
Jedburgh  456. 
Jenkin's  Crag  385. 
Jerbourg  Cape  89. 
Jersey  W. 

Jervaulx  Abbey  410. 
Jesmond  Dene  416. 
Jethou  89. 

John  o'  Groat's  Hoase248. 
Johnston  202. 
Joppa  460. 
Jordans  249. 
Juniper  Hall  62. 
Jura  488. 

Keamsney  52. 
Kedleston  Hall  851. 
Eeeston  Hill  218. 
Eeighley  404. 
Keith  495. 
Kelso  456. 
Kelty  500. 
Kelvedon  442. 
Kemble  169. 
Kendal  874. 

Kenilworth  243.  241.  254. 
Kenmore  601. 
Kennet,  the  106. 
Kent  17. 
— ,  the  876. 
Kentmere  391. 
Kent's  Cavern  182. 
Kenyon  332. 
Kepier  Hospital  414. 
Keppelcove  Tarn  892. 
Kerne  Bridge  176. 
Kerrera  489. 
Kerry  264. 
Kershope  Foot  456. 
Keskadale  396. 
Keston  Common  17. 
Keswick  392. 
Kettering  864. 
Kettleswell  410. 
Keymer  Junction  47. 
Keynsham  118. 
Kidderminster  260. 
Kidsty  Pike  891. 
Kidwelly  201. 
Kilbowie  477. 
Kilbum  249. 
Kilchum  Castle  482. 
KUdonan  607. 
Kilgerran  208. 
Kilkhampton  157. 
KiUay  199.  201.  207. 
Killeam  486. 
KilHecrankie  502. 
KiUin  601.  492. 
Killingworth  416. 
Kilmarnock  468, 
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Kilraelforl  490. 
Kilitionu^k  PftlU  006. 
Kfipeck  190 
Kllfby  203. 
KIlwlaniiiK  481. 
KImbolton  8M. 
Ktndrmcout  364.  370. 
KinHoB  340. 
Rinchom  496 
KiDKtbri.lce  134.  134. 
Ktogibury  349. 
KIngtrlere  96. 
KIngitdown  90. 
Kingogate  2.'). 
KingakerAwell  130. 
Kiog^s  Lynn  Ul. 

—  Stttton  340. 
Kingston  (I.  of  Wight)  71. 

—  (on  Thames)  333. 

—  Lisle  107. 
King^wear  183. 
King^s  We.iton  m. 
Kingswood  344. 
Kington  208. 
Kingoisie  493.  003. 
Kinlochewe  494. 
Kinloch  Rannoch  003. 
Kinloss  Abbey  490. 
Kinnoul  HiU  400. 
Kinross  486.  000. 
Eippen  486. 
Rippenross  Park  484. 
Kirk  Bride  344. 
Kirkby  Lonsdale  405. 

I    Stephen  400.  411. 
Kirkcaldy  496. 
Kirkcudbright  463. 
Kirkfell  396. 
KlrkOeldbank  480. 
Kirkham  878. 

—  Abbey  418. 
Kirkhammerton  409. 
Kirkintilloch  486. 
Kirkliston  470. 
Kirk  Maugbold  344. 
Kirk  Michael  344. 
Kirkpatriek  461. 
Kirkstall  Abbey  403.  xlii. 

—  Forge  404. 
Kirkstead  429. 
Kirkstone  Pass  389. 
Kirkwall  Oil. 
Kim  487. 

Kirtle  Bridge  461. 
Kitlands  61. 

Kits  Goty  House  21.  34. 
Kittle  201. 
Knaphill  66. 
Knaresboroueh  409. 
Knebworth  863. 
Knighton  206. 
Knight  Wood,  the  84. 
Knole  12. 


Knoll  888. 
Knowle  244. 
Know.^ley  881. 
Knurklas  906. 
Knutifnrd  877. 
Kyle  of  Sutherland  007. 
Kyles  of  Bute  488. 
Kylcsku  Perry  000. 
Kymin  Hill  175. 
Kynanoe  Cove  147. 

Laeock  Abbey  108. 
Ladybank  496.  000. 
Lady  Booth  37U. 

Place  230. 
La  Hogue  Bie  96. 
Lairg  007. 
Lake  DiKtrict  877. 

Side  377.  880. 
Laleham  233. 
Lamberhur.<tt  37. 
Lamesley  414. 
Lamlash  483. 
Lammas  Castle  405. 
Lamoma  Cove  100. 
Lampeter  208.  206. 
Lamphey  211. 
Lanark  480. 
Lancaster  878. 
Lancing  08. 
Landewednaek  148. 
Landore  107. 
Landport  57.  08. 
Land^i  End  151. 
Landulph  143. 
Lanercost  Priory  486. 
Langdale  Pikes  888. 
Langdon  Hill  450. 
Langholm  405. 
Langland  Bay  198.  199. 
Langley  MUl  402. 
Langside  479. 
Langstrath  Beck  896. 
Lansdown  112. 
Lantern  Hill  162. 
Lapford  100. 
Largs  461.  481. 
Latheron  007. 
Lathkill  Dale  366. 
Latrigg  399. 
Lauder  408. 
Laugharne  201. 
Launceston  180. 
Laurencekirk  496. 
Layer,  the  423. 
Lawrence  Hill  121. 
Laxey  342. 
Laxford  Bridge  607. 
Lea,  the  857.  868.  431. 
Learn,  the  240. 
Leamington  240.  253. 
Leamside  414. 
Leatherhead  62. 


Leekhampton  Hill  182. 
Ledbury  190. 
Ledaore  007. 
Lee  (Devon)  161.  162. 

—  (Kent)  33. 

—  Bay  166. 

—  •on-the-Soleni  59. 
Leods  402.  340. 

—  OMtte36. 
Leek  Wootton  243. 
Leen,  the  480. 
Leieester  302.  253. 
Leigh  Down  122. 
Leighton  250. 

—  Bnasard  250.  357. 
Leith  478. 

—  HiU  61. 
Lelant  Bay  148. 
Leman,  the  129. 
Lenham  36. 
Lentram  000. 

Leny,  Pass  of  492.  484. 

Lenaie  486. 

Leominster  180. 

Lerwick  012. 

Leslie  496. 

Lesnes  Abbey  38. 

Leuchars  496. 

Leven,  the  377.  483. 

Lever  Water  882. 

Lewes  43.  47. 

Lewis  494. 

Lewisham  33. 

Lexden  443. 

Leyburn  410. 

Leys,  the  176. 

Lezare  344. 

Lichfield  269.  347.  xlvii. 

xlviii. 
Liddel,  the  465. 
Liddesdale  456. 
Lidford  185. 
Lifton  135. 
Llhon  89. 

Limpley  Stoke  107.  112. 
Linby  481. 

Lincluden  Abbey  463. 
Lincoln  426.  xxxi^.xzxix. 

xl.  xli.  xlii.  xlv.  xlvi. 

xlvii.  xlviii. 
Lindisfame  417.  zxxviii. 
LingmeU  396.  401. 
Lingmoor  Fell  383. 
Lingwood  447. 
Linlithgow  476. 
Linn  of  Dee  603. 

—  of  Muick  504. 
Liphook  66. 
Liskeard  144. 
Lismore  449. 
Liss  66. 

Littlecote  Hall  106. 
Little  Haldon  129. 
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Litilehampton  53. 
Little  H»Ten  202. 

—  Hempston  134. 

—  Langd&le  382.  3 

—  Haplestead  442. 
LitUemore  239. 
Littleton  68. 
LiTerpool  323. 

Alexandra  Theatre  326. 
Bluecoat  Hospital  827. 
Bold  Street  328. 
Botanic  Gardens  329. 
Bowes^  Japanese  Mu- 
seum 328. 
Canning  Place  327. 
CasUe  Street  827. 
Cattle  Market  329. 
Conservative  Club  827. 
Convent  of  Notre 

Dame  329. 
Dale  Street  326. 
Docks  329. 
Duke  Street  327. 
Environs  327. 
Everton  380. 
Exchange  837. 
Gallery  of  Art  828. 
Goree  Piazzas  880. 
Greek  Church  828. 
Japanese  Museum  828. 
.  JuniorBeformClub827. 
Landing  Stage  829. 
Law  Courts  326. 
Library,  Free  828. 
Liverpool  College  329. 

—  Institute  328. 

—  University  Coll.  329. 
Lyceum  828. 
Medical  Institute  329. 
Mersey  Tunnel  880. 
Mount  Pleasant  829. 
Municipal  Offices  326. 
Museum  326. 
Newsham  Park  3 
Picton  Beading  Room 

828. 
Pier  Head  330. 
Police  Court  326. 
Post  Office  324.  827. 
Prince's  Park  327. 
Bailway  Stations  823. 

326.  32r.  831. 
Reform  Club  327. 
Revenue  Offices  327. 
Rodney  Street  328. 
Royal  Infirmary  829. 

—  Institution  328. 
Sailors'  Home  327. 
St.  Francis  Xavier's 

Church  329. 

—  George's  Church  327, 
Hall  326. 

—  James's  Cem.  328. 


Liverpool : 
St.  John's  Church  826. 

—  Luke's  Church  328. 

—  Margaret's  Ch.  828. 

—  Matthew's   A  St. 
James'  Church  329. 

—  Michael's  Ch.  328. 

—  Nicholas'  Ch.  327. 

—  Peter's  Church  827. 
Seamen's  Orphanage 

329. 

Sefton  Park  328. 

Shaw  Street  829. 

Stanley  Park  329. 

Statues  326.  327.  328. 

Steamers  324. 

Synagogue  328. 

Theatres  324.  326. 

Town  Hall  327. 

Toxteth  Park  Chapel 
329. 

Unitarian  Chapel  328. 

Walker  Fine  Art  Gal- 
lery 326. 

Wavertree  Park  329. 

Wellington  Mon.  326 

Welsh    Presbyterian 
Church  328. 

Workhouse  329. 

Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  329. 
Liverpool  Reservoir,  the 

303 
Liza,  the  398. 
Lizard,  the  147. 
—  Town  146.  148. 
Llanaber  Church  296. 
Llanbadr-Fawr  267. 
Llanbeblig  Church  292. 
Llanbedr  294. 
Llanberis  314. 

Pass  316. 
Llanbrynmair  266. 
Llandaff  194.  195.  xliii. 

xliv.  ■ 
Llandderfel  808. 
Llanddona  280. 
Llanddwyve  296. 
Llandegal  288. 
Llandewi-Brefi  206. 
Llandilo  206. 
LlandisiUo  Church  290. 
Llandovery  206. 
LlandriUo  803.  281. 
Llandrindod  Wells  208. 
Llandudno  281. 
LlandyssU  206.  208. 
Llanelltyd  296.  299. 
Llanelly  201. 
Llanfachreth  302. 
Llanfair  (Anglesey)  290. 
Llanfairfechan  286. 
Llanfihangel  265.  266. 


Llanfyllin  264. 
Llangadock  206. 
Llangammarch  Wells  206. 
Llangollen  304. 
Llangorse  Pool  204. 
Llangunllo  206. 
Llangunnor  206. 
Llanidloes  203.  265. 
Llanilar  206. 
Llanmorlais  199.  207. 
Llanrhaiadr  280. 

—  -yn-Mochnant  264. 
Llanrhychwyn  306. 
Llanrwst  310.  307. 
Llanthony  Abbey  191. 
Llantrissant  196. 
Llantwit  Major  196. 
Llantysilio  804.  306. 
Llanuwchllyn  266.  802. 
Llanvihangel  191. 
Llanwdden  808. 
Llanwddyn  Yalley  308. 
Llanwrda  206. 
Llanycil  802. 
Llanymynech  264. 
Llawhaden  Castle  209. 
Llawltech  Mis.  296. 
Llechrhyd  203. 

Lledr  Valley  309. 
Lleyn  Promontory  293. 

Lliwed  809.  319. 
Llugwy,  the  308.  809. 
Llwchwr,  the  201. 
Llwyngwril  266. 
Llyfnant  VaUey  266. 
Llyn  Aran  800. 

—  Arenig  303. 

—  Crafhant  306. 

—  Cwellyn  815. 

—  Cwnwch  298. 

—  Ddw'r  Arddu  321. 

—  Elsi  308. 

—  Gweman  800. 

—  Gwynant  318. 

—  Idwal  810. 

—  Llydaw  820. 

—  Ogwen  810.  288. 

—  Padam  814. 

—  Peris  814. 

—  Safadden  204. 

—  Tegid  302. 

—  Teyrn  321. 

—  Trigraienyn  802. 

—  Tryweryn  803. 

—  -y-Cae  301. 

y-Cwn  816. 

y-Dinas  818. 

y-Dywarchen  817, 

—  -y-Gadr  801. 

—  -y-Gafr  301. 
-y-Morwynion  812. 
-y-Parc  310.  806. 
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LItbImi  MjBbyr  816. 

I/Och  A'aa  0(8. 

—  Achrty  184. 
•-  AliD6  480. 
•^  AUh  496.  0O6. 
•     Arklet  483. 

—  AAiiynt  OUT.  OUS. 

—  Awe  483.  49U. 

—  Baddefyle  fiue. 

-  Broom  6(8. 

—  (^ftllftWr  5U8. 

—  <3«rron  606. 

-  (^raiiik  4M. 

—  Docbfonr  463. 

—  Dninkte  486. 

—  Kara  488.  492. 
Lochearnhead  496. 
Loeh  Bek  482. 

—  Btl  492. 

—  Kilt  482. 

—  Eribol  510. 

—  EtlTe  490. 
LocbeUvehead  490. 
Locb  Ewe  6(J6. 

—  Fyne  482.  488. 

—  Oilp  488. 

—  Oleocoal  609.    • 

—  aiendhu  609. 
Locbgoilbead  483. 
Loeh  Inchard  609. 

—  Inrer  609. 

—  Katrine  484. 
-<•  Ken  464. 

—  Leven  (Fife)  486. 
(Argyll)  492.  600 

—  Linnbe  493. 

—  Looby  493. 

—  Lomond  483. 

—  Long  481.  487. 

—  Lubnaig  484.  492. 

—  Ltticbari  606. 

—  Lurgan  609. 

—  Maree  494. 

—  Melfort  490. 

—  Menteitb  486. 
Locbnagar  603. 
Locb  Ke08  496. 

—  Oicb  493. 

—  Bannocb  (Pertbsbire) 
603. 

(Invernefls)  492, 

—  Ranaa  482. 

—  Bidden  488. 

—  Roaque  494. 

—  Bnar  60T. 

—  Byan  464. 

—  Scavaig  491. 

—  Sblel  492. 

—  8bin  607. 

—  Stennesfl  611. 

—  Striven  488. 

—  Tay  601. 

—  Toilie  606. 


Loeb  Torrldon  494. 

—  Trool  464. 

—  Tvmmel  602. 

—  Wnnaebar  484. 

—  Watten  006. 
Loekerbie  461. 
L(>dor«  FalU  364. 
lA>can  Bock  iflO. 
Lomaa,  the  129. 
London  1. 
Longdeadale  808. 
Longford  Castle  101. 
Longbope  173. 
Lont^leat  118.  Wil. 
Lung  Meg  874. 
Lung  Melford  443. 
Longniddry  460. 
Longnor  372. 
Longsbip  Bockt  IM. 
Longtown  465. 
Looe  144. 
Loaeley  63. 
Loseiemonth  485. 
Lo8twithiel  144. 
Loth  607. 
Loadwater  317. 
Lougbborongb  363. 

—  Junction  17. 
Lougbor  301. 
Lougbrigg  Fell  387.  385. 
Lotttb  429. 
Loweatoft  448. 
Lowes  Water  896. 
Low  Gill  374. 

—  Hartaop  891. 
Lowick  364. 
Low  Water  383. 

—  Wood  Hotel  880. 
Luocombe  Cbine  70. 
Lace  Bay  464. 
Lacker  417. 
Luckbam  164. 
Laddington  347. 
Ludlow  180. 
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Lass  488. 
LasUeigb  130. 
Luton  367. 
Lutterwoth  364. 
Lybster  607. 
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Lydd  43. 
Lydney  122.  192. 
Lydstep  211. 
Lyme  Begis  lOQ. 
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Lyn,  the  163.  186.  etc 

—  Bridge  163. 

—  Ciliff  166. 
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—  Boed  96. 
Lynher,  the  143. 
Lynmouth  164.  166. 
Lynn  441. 

Lynton  161.  166.  19B. 
Lytham  378. 
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Maebno,  the  310. 
MaehynUeth  366. 

leley  846. 
Madingley  489. 
Maenporth  146. 
MaeatwTog  318. 

—  Boad  819.  303. 
Maes  Owm  315. 

—  Qarmon  877. 

y-Gaer  385. 
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Maiden  Castie  97.  414. 
Maidenhead  221. 106.217. 
Maiden  Paps  466. 
Maidstone  86. 
Maikenfleld  Hall  434. 
Mainland  MO. 

Maldon  442. 
MaUing  36.  xl. 
Mallwyd  365. 
Malmesbory  108.xlvi.liv. 
Malmsmead  164.  167. 
Malton  419. 
Malvern  189.  183.  liv. 
^  Hills  190. 
Mam  Tor  864. 
Man,  Isle  of  340. 
Manaccan  146. 
Manaton  ISO. 
Manchester  833. 

Albert  Sqare  337. 

All  Saints'  Ghareh  338. 

Ancoats  388. 

Assize  Courts  337. 

Atbeneeom  887. 

Bellevue  Gardens  338. 

Botanic  (Hrdens  838. 

Broagbton  834. 

Cathedral  336.  lil. 

Cbeadle  888. 

Cbeetham  Hill  834. 

Cbetbam  College  386. 

Church  of  the  Holy 
Name  338. 

City  Art  Gallery  837. 

Concert  Hall  834. 

County  Gaol  867. 

Deansgate  337. 

Exchange  835. 

Factories  335. 

Falloufield  884.  838. 

Free  Trade  Hall  387. 

Grammar  School  336. 
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Library,  Free  337. 
Manchester  Art  Museum 
388. 

—  School  388. 

—  Ship  Canal  339. 
Market  Street  335. 
Memorial  Hall  337. 
Mosley  Street  387. 
Old  Srafford  834.  839. 
Owens  College  338. 
Oxford  Street  388. 
Peel  Park  838. 
Piccadilly  336. 
Post  Office  833.  386. 
BaUway  Stotlons  388. 

336.  S87.  838. 

Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral 888. 

Roysl  Infirmary  836. 

Busholme  888. 

St.  Peter^s  Church  837. 

Salford  334.  338. 

School  Board  Offices 
337. 

School  of  Art  338. 

Smithfield  Market  336. 

Stotues  336.  836.  327. 

Theatres  383.  338. 

Town  Hall  337. 

Victoria  University  338. 

Whitworth  Institute 
338. 

—  Park  338. 
Workhouse  337. 
Young  Men^s  Christian 

Association  838. 
Mangotsfield  112.  121. 
Manesty  384. 
Manifold,  the  372. 
Manning^ee  443. 
Manod  Mawr  311. 
Manorbier  211. 
Mansfield  429. 
Mapledurham  220. 
Mappleton  872. 
Mar  Lodge  603. 
Mararion  149. 
March  363. 
Mardale  Green  391. 
Margam  Abbey  196. 
Margate  22.  23. 
Marham  Church  166. 
Mark  Ash  Wood  84. 
Market  Bosworth  864. 

—  Drayton  261. 

—  Harborough  354.  263. 

—  Jew  149. 

—  Basen  426. 

—  Welghton  424. 
arkineh  496. 


ark's  Tey  442. 
arlborongh  107.  108. 
Basdbkss's  Great  Britain.  2nd  Edit. 


Marldon  132. 
Mariow  221.  217. 
Marple  849. 
Marshfield  192. 
Marsh  MiUs  136. 
Marston  409. 

—  Moor  409. 
Marion  263. 
Maryport  376.  377. 
Mary-Tavy  136. 
Masborough  402. 
Masbury  112. 
Masham  424.  410. 
Masson  366. 
MaUock  365.  850. 
Matterdale  End  397. 
Mauchline  463. 
Maumbury  Bings  97. 
Mavis  Grind  612. 
Mawcarse  600. 
Mawddaeh,  the  296.  296. 
Mawnan  Smith  146. 
Maxwelltown  463. 
May,  Isle  of  460. 

—  Hill  173. 
Maybole  481. 
Mayfleld  38. 
Mealvourvonie  493. 
Measand  Beck  391. 
Meavy,  the  136. 
Medina,  the  72. 
Medlock,  the  334. 
Medmenham  2S0. 
Medway,  the  18.  34. 
Meikle  Ferry  506. 
Melfort  Pass  490. 
Men  Fell  397. 
Melmerbv  424. 
Melrose  467. 
Melton  Constable  447. 

Mowbray  869. 
Melvich  507.  510. 
Menai  Bridge  Village  290. 

Station  290. 

Mendip  Hills  113. 123. 126. 
Menheniot  144. 
Menston  408. 
Mentmore  250. 
Meopham  18. 
Merripit  138. 
Merrivale  138. 
Mersey,    the    322.    324. 

332.  etc. 
Merstham  46. 
Merthyr  Tydvil  194.  191, 
Mewslade  Bay  200. 
Micheldean  173. 

Boad  173. 
Michelham  Priory  44. 
Mickleden  397. 
Micklefidd  404. 
Mickleham  62. 
Midcalder  461.  476. 


Middleham  410. 
Middlesborough  410. 
Middleton  Cross  866. 

—  Dale  368. 

—  -in-Teesdale  411. 
Middletown  263. 
MidhuTst  66. 

Milford  (Pembroke)  202. 

—  (Surrey)  65. 

—  Haven  202.  208.  213. 
Mill  Bay  134.  136. 
Millbeck  393. 
Millbridge  66. 

Mill  Brook  143. 
Mill  Dale  873. 
Miller  Brow  380. 
Miller's  Dale  860. 
MUlgill  Force  410. 
Millslade  167. 
Milton  96. 
Milton  Park  363. 
Milverton  241.  128. 
Minchin  Head  199. 
Minehead  168.  128. 
Minety  169. 
Minstead83. 
Minster  (Cornwall)  166. 

—  Cnr.  Ramsgate)  24. 

—  (nr.  Sheem^s)  22.23. 
Minsterley  263. 

Minto  Crags  466. 
Mirables  71. 
Mirfield  340. 
Mitcham  62. 
Moat  Lane  264.  203. 
Mochras  Peninsula  294. 
Modbury  133. 
Moel  Cynwch  296. 

—  Eilio  315.  817. 
Fammau  280.  277. 

—  Fema  804. 
Moelfre  294. 
Moel  Hebog  319. 

—  Offrwm  296.  298. 

—  Morfydd  304. 

—  Siabod  306.  309.  316l 

—  Wnion  285. 
Moelwyn  311.  813.  319. 
Moel-y-Gamelin  804.  806. 
Geifr  308. 

—  -Geraint  804. 

Gest  293. 

-Senicl  294. 

—  -Try&n  317. 
Moffat  461. 

—  Dale  458. 
Mold  271.  li. 
Mole,  the  46. 

—  Park  36. 
Mona  289. 
Moncrieff  Hill  499. 
Moness  Falls  601. 
Moniave  468. 
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MoniAeOi  419. 
MoftkcMlk  fiOe. 
Monkey  U.  'J2\. 
Xiink4itim«  Prumonlory 

MO. 
Monktoft  Triotj  21X 
M<>nkwe«rmoatb  xxit. 
Monmouth  175. 
Monnow,  the  175. 
MoDcU  Da)«  a-iO.  367. 
Ximtpomery  '^^. 
Mont  M&do  96. 

—  Orf  aHl  93. 
Montpcllier  131. 
Montros«  49T. 
MoBKie  496. 
Motirhampton  2(8. 
Mo'>r  Park  76.  248. 
Morcbath  12K. 
Morecambc  374. 
Moreton  97. 

—  Hampstcad  ISO.  13S. 

in-the-Mar«h  1^7. 

Morfa  Harlech  294. 
Morlaix  194. 
Morpeth  416. 
Morrone  HIU  503. 
Morte  Point  162. 
Morthoe  161.  1U2. 
Morton  Plnkney  240. 
Morven  604.  507. 
Morwell  Rocks  143. 
Morwendtow  156. 
Mo.<iedale  399. 
Mossglel  463. 
Mossley  389. 

Mostjn  279. 
Motherwell  461. 
Motiistone  71. 

—  Down  73. 
Moulin  Hnet  Bay  88. 
Moulsey  Lock  222. 
Moulsford  219   107. 
Hound,  the  506.  507. 
Mount  Cahurn  43. 

—  Edgcumbe  142. 

—  Harry  43. 
Mountjov  414. 

Mount  St.   Bernard  354. 

—  Sorrel  352. 

—  Stuart  488. 
Mouaa  613. 
Monsehole  150. 
Mouse  Water  480. 
Mouth  Mill  Ids. 
Moye,  La  94. 
Much  Wenlock  181. 
Muirkirk  463. 
Huir  of  Ord  506. 
Muirtown  493. 
Mulgrave  Castie  421. 
Mull,  Isle  of  489. 

-  of  Cantyre  488. 


Moll  of  Galloway  464. 
Mnllyon  147. 
Mumbles,  the  19R. 
Mumble«  Boad  207. 
Mundealey  447. 
Manxes  Castle  612. 
Murthly  500. 
Mortle  504. 
Musselburgh  460. 
MaUey  134:136. 
Mylor  146. 
Mynach,  the  267. 
Mynffordd  393.  314. 
Mynydd  Kodal  306. 

—  Mawr  317. 

—  MoeiaOO. 
Mytham  Bridge  369. 

Kab  Cottage  884. 

—  Ferry  380. 

—  Sew  3^.  386. 
Nabum  406. 
Nallsea  122. 
Nailaworth  122. 
Nairn  494. 

Nan  Bield  Pass  391. 
Nannau  296. 
Nant-Boe  967. 

Ffrancon  310. 
Nant  Owjllt  303. 

—  Owynant  318. 

—  Mill  317. 
NanUle  392. 
Nantwich  346. 
Nant-y-6wryd  316. 

—  -y-Mor  319. 
Kaseby  363.  854. 
Nash  Cliffs,  the  196. 
Narberth  209. 
Naworth  418. 

Near  Sawrey  3t'0. 
Keasden  248. 
Neath  196. 
Neb,  the  344. 
Needles,  the  74. 
Neidpath  Castle  408. 
Nene,  the  251.  252.  363. 
Ness,  the  505. 
Netherbv  Hall  456. 
Nether  Stowey  127. 
NeUey  59.  xWii. 

—  Abbey  82. 
Neville's  Cross  414. 
Nevin  293. 

New  Abbey  468. 
Newark  367.  439.  liii. 

—  Abbey  65. 
Newbattle  Abbey  459. 
Newbridge  194. 

on-Wye  203. 

New  Brighton  332. 

—  Brompton  22. 
Newburgh  106. 


Newbury  106. 
NeweasUe  414.  418.  liv. 

—  Bmlyn208. 

OBder-Lyme  346. 

NeweasUeton  466. 

Hewehurch  73. 

New  Oroas  13.  33.  46. 

—  OoAaock  469. 
Newent  190. 
New  Forest  83. 

—  aaUoway  463. 
Newgate  Bridge  218. 
New  Hailes  460. 
Newhaven  (Eneluid)  43. 

—  (ScoUaad)  474. 
New  Holland  436. 
Newington  33. 
NewlandJ  396. 

—  Comer  61. 
Newlyn  150. 
Newmarket  (Suftolk) 

449. 

—  (Wales)  379. 
New  MUford  903. 
New  Milla  360. 
Newnham  193. 
New  Pasaage  131. 
Newpori  (Salop)  346. 

—  (Wales)  30i 

—  (Monmouth)  192. 

—  (Wight)  72. 

—  Pagnell  360. 

New  (^nay  (Cardigan)  20Q. 

308. 
(Cornwall)  144. 153. 

—  Badnor  180.  2(». 

—  Bomaey  43. 

—  Shoreham  xliv. 

—  Southgate  364. 
Newstead  Abbey  431. 
Newton  Abbot  130. 

le- Willows  333. 

Newtown  78.  364. 

—  Stowari  464. 
Neyland  308. 
Nicholaaton  301. 
Nidd,  the  409. 
Ningwood  78. 
Nith,  the  462.  463. 
Niton  71. 

Noe,  the  389. 
Noirmont  94. 
Noltland  610. 
Norbury  373. 

—  Park  62. 
Norfolk  Broada  448. 
Norham  456. 
Normanhurat  40.  42. 
Normanton  408. 
Norris  ClasUe  75. 
Northallerton  409.  424. 
Northam  80. 

—  Burrows  160. 
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Xorthampton  261.  366. 

xxxix. 
North  Berwick  469. 
Northcourt  71. 
North  Downa  46.  60. 
NorthQeet  34. 
North  Foreland  23. 

—  HiU  128. 
Northiam  42. 

North  Queensferry  496. 

—  ILonaldshay  611. 

—  Road  134.  139. 

—  Shields  416. 

—  Stoke  112. 

—  Tawton  136. 
Northumberland  Lakes 

418. 
North  Wales  2T7. 

—  Walsham  447. 
Northwich  280.  277. 
Northwood  248. 
North  Wooton  442. 
Norton  Bridge  346. 

—  Fitzwarren  128. 
Norwich  444.    xxzvii. 

xliv.  xlvi. 
Norwood  46. 
No«s  612. 
Nothe,  the  98. 
Nottingham  420. 
Nonp  Head  510. 
Noyar,  the  606. 
Nuneaton  254.  349. 
Nnneham  Gourtenay  218. 

—  Park  216. 
Nunwell  69. 
Nutcomhe  Wood  167« 
Natfleld  13.  46. 

Oakham  Castle   xxxix. 

xl.  xli. 
Oakley  866. 

—  Park  170. 
Oare  Church  164. 
Oareford  164. 
Oailands  Park  66.  222. 
Oban  489. 

Ochil  Hills  486. 
Ochtertyre  498. 
OckweUs  221. 
Oddlcombe  132. 
Oddington  239. 
Odiham  76. 
Offa'a   Dyke  206.    206. 

264. 
Oflfchurch  Bury  241. 
Ogbury  HiU  101. 
Ogmore  Castle  196. 
Ogwen,  the  286. 
Okehampton  136. 
Okement,  the  135. 
Old  Barrow,  the  164. 

—  Basing  76. 


Oldbury  260. 
Old  Colwyn  281. 

—  Cumnock  463. 
Oldham  339. 

Old  Llanberis  314. 

—  Han,  the  382. 

—  Sarum  98.  101. 

—  Windsor  Lock  222. 
Oliver's  Mount  420. 
Oiler  Brook  Booth  370. 
OUerton  361. 

Olney  366. 
Onchan  342. 
Ore  41. 

Orkney  Islands  610.  611. 
Ormathwaite  393. 
Orme's  Head  282.  283. 
Ormiston  460. 
Ormskirk  831. 
Orpington  12. 
Orrest  Head  379. 
Orwell,  the  444. 
Osborne  76. 
Oscott  269. 
Osmington  98. 
Oswestry  264. 
Otford  32. 
Otley  403.  421. 
Otterbume  80. 
Otterspool  332. 
Ottery  St.  Mary  103. 
Oulton  Broad  448. 
Oundle  262. 
Ouse,  the,  260.  366.  356. 

406.  etc. 
OxenfeU  386. 
Oxenholme  374. 
Oxenhope  404. 
Oxford  223.  lU.  Ivi.  Ivii. 

Iviii.  lix. 

All  Saints'  Church  236. 

—  Souls  CoUege  235. 
Ashmolean  Museum 

231. 
Balliol  College  236. 
Boats  223. 

Bodleian  Library  230. 
Botonic  Garden  234. 
Brasenose  College  230. 
Broad  Street  236. 

—  Walk  229. 
Carfax  237. 
Castle  238. 
Cathedral  227. 
Christ  Church 227.  Ivii. 

Meadow  229. 

Clarendon  Building231. 
College  Barges  229. 223. 
Commemoration  227. 
Convocation  House  231. 
Corpus  Christi  College 

DiviidtySchool231.1vi. 


Oxford : 
Environs  238. 
Examination     Schools 

230.234. 
Exeter  College  286. 
Hertford  College  232. 
High  St.  234. 
Indian  Institute  232. 
Jesus  College  236. 
Eeble  College  232. 
Lady     Margaret    Hal 

Lincoln  College  286.1ix. 

Magdalen  CoUege  233. 

Manchester  New  Col- 
lege 232. 

Mansfield  CoUege  232. 
lix. 

Martyrs'  Memorial  236. 

Merton  CoUege  229. 
xlvii. 

Music  Room  232. 

New  CoUege  232.  xUx. 
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Boutbport  881. 

8uuth   ^aMUforry   4^*). 
475. 

—  ItmaldiihftT  511. 
SouthSfA  57.  hf^. 
South  Sbieldi  tie. 
Bouthw«n  480.    xl.  xlv. 

xlrUi. 
Soathwick  03. 
Southwold  U7. 
Soath  WroxmU  UX 
Sow,  th«  816. 
Hpalding  861.  429. 
Spanish  Head  3^. 
Speech  liouae  177. 
Speke  HaU  881.  Iv. 
8p«nnith(>rDe  410. 
Spittal  823. 
8pith««d  57. 
Spittal  417. 
Spon  Lane  260. 
SprinkUng  Tarn  39H. 
Stackpole  211.  212. 
Stack  Bocka  213. 
Stacks,  the  290. 
SUffa  489. 
Stafford  261.  316. 
Staines  233. 
SUinmoor  Fells  411. 
SUir  390. 
SUke  Pass  897. 
— .  Works  188. 
Stalybridge  839. 
Stamford  867. 

—  Bridge  434. 
.-  Hill  149. 
Standlake  239. 
SUnford-le-Hope  460. 
Stanley  499. 600. 

—  Gill  401. 
Stanmer  Park  47.  62. 
Stanton  Drew  131. 

—  Hareourt  339. 
Stanwix  876. 
Staplehurst  13. 
Stapleton  Boad  121. 
Star  Cross  139. 
Start  Point  133. 
Stannton  Lacey  180. 
Staverton  134. 
«tavordale  Priory  113. 

<»chford  264. 


Hlecl  Fell  884. 
I  -  Knotts  891. 
Steephill  Castle  71. 
Steeple  368. 
Hteinscholl  Inn  491. 
Stickle  Tarn  386. 
Sticks  Pass  397. 
SUlton  363. 
Stirling  484.  _ 

Stock  GUI  Force  886. 
Stockley  Bridge  398. 
Stockport  840.  849.  368. 
Stockton-on-Tees  410 
Stogumher  128. 
<^toke  169. 

—  Kdith  190. 

—  Fleming  133. 

-  -upon-Trent  346.  840. 
Stokesay  Castle  181. 
Si<.ko»  Bay  67. 
Stoke  Works  188. 
Stone  317.  840. 

-  (Uiurch  84. 
Stonebyres  480. 
Stonehaven  498. 
Stonehengc  101. 
Stonebouiie  tDevon)  139. 

141. 

—  (Gloucester)  170.  122. 
Stoneleigh   Abbey  244. 

341.  354. 
Stonethwaiie  388.  396. 
Stoney  Cross  Plain  83. 

—  Middlcton  368. 

—  Stratford  251. 
Stonyhurst  839. 
Stomoway  494. 
Storr  Bock  491. 
Storr's  Point  880. 
Stour,  the  (Kent)  35. 

(Suffolk)  444. 

Stourbridge  360.  180. 
Stow  (Cornwall)  166. 
Stow  (Edinburgh)  468. 
Stowe  (nr.  Lichfield)  349. 

—  (nr.  Oxford)  317. 
Stow  market  444. 
Strachur  482. 
Strands  400. 
Stranraer  464. 
StraU  Florida  308.  267. 
Stratford  (Wilts)  101. 

—  -on-ATon  244.  245. 
Strathbeg,  the  609. 
Strathcarron  606. 
Strathaeldsave  76. 
StrathQeet  507. 
Strath  Halladale  607. 
Strathnayer  510. 
Strathpeffer  606. 
Strathtyre  484. 
Strath  UlUe  607. 
Strathy  510. 


.Stration  158. 
IStreatham  45. 

StreaUey  319. 

Stretton  Hills  181. 

Strome  Ferrr  494. 

StromnaM  6ll. 

Sironachlacher  483. 

StroBsar  511. 

Strood  18. 
;  Stroud  170. 

Strondwater,  the  170. 
,!strumble  Head  216. 
IStruy  497. 

Stndley  BoyU  423. 

Storry  S3. 

Sty  Head  Pass  398. 

Sudbury   (Middlesex) 
349. 

—  (Sussex)  443. 
Sudeley  C^asUe  182. 
Sugarloaf  191.  206.  509. 
Suilven  606. 
Sulby  341. 
-,  Glen  844. 
Sul grave  340. 
Sullem  Voe  513. 
Sumborough  Head  512. 
Summerhouse  Hill  1G6. 
Sunbury  333. 
Sunderland  414. 
Surbiton  64.  233. 
Surlingham  Broad  447. 
Surrey  60. 
Sussex  59. 
Sutton  Bingham  102. 

—  Bridge  363. 

—  Coldfield  359. 

—  CJourtney  219, 

—  at  Hone  18. 

—  Park  359. 

—  Place  63.  64. 

—  Pool  139. 

—  Weaver  846. 
Swaffham  441. 
Swainsthorpe  444. 
Swale,  the  410. 
Swallow  Falls  309. 
Swanage*  97. 
SwanleylS. 
Swansea  197. 

—  Bay  197.  198. 
Swan  Villaee  259. 
Swathling  80. 
Sway  96. 

Sweetheart  Abbey  463. 
Swimbridge  161.  128. 
Swindon  107.  108. 
Swinside  396. 
Swinton  408. 
Sychnant  Pass  285. 
Sydenham  136. 

—  Hill  7. 
Symington  461. 
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Symond'g  Tat  175. 
Syston  868. 

Tsff,  the  193.  196. 

Tain  606. 

Talargoch  Lead  Mines 

279. 
Talg^  904. 
Talley  Abbey  307. 
Talsarnau  291. 
Tal-y-bont  205.  266. 

Cafn  807. 

Llyn  266.  204.  266. 

Tamar,  the  135.  142. 
Tame,  the  188.  839.  349. 
Tamworth  188.  349. 

—  Caatle  269. 
Tanat,  the  264. 
Tantallon  Castle  460. 
Tan-y-Bwlch  814. 

Grisian  318. 

Tanyralt  296. 
Taplow  221. 
Tarbert  487. 
Tarbet  481.  488. 
Tarff,  Ford  of  602. 
Tarn  Hows  881. 
Tarradale  606. 
Tattershall  429. 
Tatton  Park  277. 
Taunton  127. 

—  Deane  127. 
Tavistock  130.  187. 
Tavy,  the  137. 

Taw,  the  106. 136. 169  etc. 
Tawe,  the  197.  206. 
Tay,  the  497.  498. 
Taymoufh  Gastie  601. 
Taynuilt  491. 
Tebay  874. 
Teddington  222. 
Tees,  the  410.  411. 
Teifl,  the  202.  206. 
Teign,  the  129. 
Teigngrace  180. 
Teignmouth  129. 
Teith,  the  484. 
Teme,  the  180.  206. 
Templecombe    102.   113. 

126. 
Temple  Newsam  403. 
Tenbury  180. 
Tenby  209. 
Tenterden  48. 
Tent  House  881. 
Terrington  442. 
Test,  the  81. 
Tetbury  170. 
Tettenhall  261. 
Teviot,  the  466. 
Tewkesbury  182.  xxxvii, 

xliv.  lii. 
Thame  217. 


Thame,  the  219. 
Thames,  the  83.  34.  216. 
224.  etc. 

—  Ditton  222. 

—  Head  170. 
Thanet,  Isle  of  23. 
Thetford  Ul. 
Thirlmere  884. 
Thirlspot  884. 
Thirlwall  Gastie  418. 
Thirsk  409.  424. 
Thombury  122.  ivi. 
Thorney  863. 
Thornhill  463. 
Thornilee  468. 
Thornton  Abbey  426. 

—  Junction  496.  600. 
Thorpe  872. 

—  Gloud  372. 
Thrapston  854. 
Thrapstow  252. 
Threaye  Gastie  463. 
Three  Bridges  Junction 

47. 

—  Gliflfs  Bay  200. 

—  Cocks  Junction  208. 
Threlkeld  874. 
Thurgarton  430. 
Thurso  608. 

—  Elver  607. 
Ticehnrst  88. 
Tichbome  House  76. 
Tiddington  246.  248. 
TidesweU  868. 
Tighnabruaich  488. 
TUberthwaite  Gill  882. 

—  Glen  882. 
Tilbury  450. 
Tilford  66. 
Tilgate  Forest  47. 
Till,  the  466. 
TiUietudlem  480. 
Tilt,  Glen  602. 
Tintagel  164. 

—  Head  164. 
Tingwall  612. 
Tintem  176.  xlvii. 

Parva  176. 
Tinto  HUl  461. 
Tirril  889. 
Tisbury  101. 
Titchfleld  69. 
Titchmarsh  li. 
Titterstone  Glee  180. 
Tiverton  129. 
Tivetshall  444.  448. 
Tiviot  Dale  349. 
Tobermory  489. 
Tomen-y-Hur  312. 
Tonacombe  166. 
Tone,  the  127. 
Tong  Church  261. 
Tongue  607.  610. 


Tongue  Gill  Force  888. 
Topsham  106. 
Tor  Bay  131. 
Torpantau  206. 
Torquay  130. 
Torre  180. 

Torrent  Walk,  the  296. 
Torridge,  the  160. 
Torrin  491. 
Torrington  106.  160. 
Tor  Steps,  the  168. 

—  Walks,  the  162. 
Tortworth  Court  122. 
Tottand  Bay  74. 
Totnes  183. 
Tottenham  431. 
Totton  96. 
Towcester  261. 

Towy,  the  301.  206.  206. 

Towyn  266. 

Traeth  Mawr,  the  298. 
814. 

Tram  Inn  190. 

Tranent  460. 

Trawscoed  267. 

Trawsfynydd  808. 

Trebarwith  Sands  165. 

Treborth  291. 

TrecasUe  206. 

Trefnant  280. 

Trefriw  807. 

Tregony  146. 

Treherbert  194. 

Trelowarren  Park  146. 

Tremadoc  298. 

Trematon  Castle  142. 

Trent,  the  846. 

Trentlshoe  166. 

Trent  Junction  862. 

Trereen  160. 

Tre'r  Ceiri  292. 

Treseo  163. 

Treshinish  Isles  489. 

Tresvennick  Pillar  160. 

Tre  Taliesin  266. 

Trevalga  166. 

Trevenna  154. 

Trevor  807. 

Tring260. 

Trinity  474. 

Troon  481. 

Trossaehs  484. 

Troutbeck  (nr.  Amble- 
side) 889.  897. 

—  (nr.  Keswick)  874. 

—  Bridge  883. 
Trowbridge  118. 
Trowell  864. 
Truro  146. 
Trusham  180. 
Tryfan  810. 

—  Junction  317. 
Tryweryn,  the  808. 
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Tammel,  thr  C08. 
Tunbnd|!«  13. 

-  Well*  M\.  W, 
Tatbonr  188.  873. 
Turiff  iWt. 
Twfcd,  ih«  417.  VA. 
Tweednouth  417.  4fi6. 
TwiTion  113. 
Twickenham  232. 
Twlcell  466. 
TwU  Twrw  387. 
Twm  Shon  CaUPs  C*ve 

008. 
TwoBriti|;(«8ld0.134.138. 

—  Pota  162, 
Twyf,)rd  HO.  100. 
Twymyn,  the  965. 
Tyndmm  491. 

Tjiie,  th«  (Iladd.)  480. 
Tyne,  the  (Northumber- 

Und)  414.  419. 
Tynehead  458. 
Tynemoath  418. 
Tyninghame  Hoaae  459. 
Tynwalil  Hill  843. 
Tyn-y-coed  809. 

pToea  399. 

Tyraa  Mawr  296. 297. 900. 

Uddingaton  481. 
Uffington  107. 
Vie  «l. 
Ulceby  438. 
I'llapool  509. 
Ulleathorpe  854. 
UUaearf  888. 
rilawater  889. 
Ulpha  883. 

Ulvcracroft  Priory  854. 
Ulveraton  877. 
Undercliff  70. 
Union  Hilla  843. 
ITnat  513. 
Upchnrch  33. 
Upnor  Caatle  33. 
Uppingham  354. 
Upton  112. 
Ure,  the  422.  410. 
Vahaw  Bom.  Oath.  Col. 

414. 
Uak  304.  176.  191.  206. 
Uttoxeter  846.  873. 

Val  des  Vaox  95. 
Vale  of  St.  John  396. 

—  Boyal  345. 

Valle  Oruoia  Abbey  805. 
Valley  of  Ghera  248. 

—  of  Bocks  165. 
Vaurocqne  90. 
Vauxhall  64.  269. 
Venn  Croaa  128. 
Ventnor  70. 


Ver,  the  806. 
Veniey  217. 

Veapaaian'a  Camp  101.    j 
Via  Oellia,  the  865. 
Victoria  lU. 
Vii^nala,  the  180. 
VinddKladia  102. 
VifKinla  Water  68. 
Vltifor  Tin  Mine  188. 

Wadborough  188. 
Wadebrtdge  138.  168. 
Wadhnrat  38. 
WaenfawT  817. 
Waketield  402. 
Walberawick  448. 
Wnldendale  410. 
Walea  263.  277.  etc. 
Walkden  383. 
Walkerburn  468. 
Walkhampton  186. 
Wall  849. 

Wallingford  107.  219. 
Walla  512. 
Wallaend  418. 
Walmer  26. 
Walna  Scar  Paaa  883. 
Walnut    Tree    Junction 

194. 
Walpole  St.  Petera  443. 
Walaall  259. 
Walaingbam  447. 
Waltham  Oroaa  431. 

xxxYiii, 
Walton  65. 

—  CaaUe  122. 

—  Church  122. 

—  on-tbe-Kaze  448. 

—  on-Thamea  232. 
Wanafell  Pike  385. 
Wantage  239.  107. 
Wanthwalte  Bridge  396. 
Warberry  Hill  Iffl. 
Ward  Hill  511. 
Wardour  Caatle  101. 
Wareham  97. 
Wargrave  290. 
Warkworth  417. 
Warleigh  Valley  112. 
Warlingham  46. 
Warmington  262.  xlv. 
Warminster  113. 
Warrington  832.  277. 
Warwick  341. 
Waadale  396. 

—  Head  Inn  400. 
Wash,  the  313. 
Waahford  138. 
Waaperton  345. 
Wast  Water  400. 
Watchet  128. 
Watcombe  182. 
Watendlath  896.  400. 


iWat«rb«aeh  138. 
{Water  Baton  290. 
iWat«rhe«d  880.  8®. 
Wateringbury  86. 
Waterloo  881. 
Watermooth  188. 
Water  Orion  188. 
Waterameet,  the  167. 
Waterwlnch  2ia 
Watford  26a 
WaUing   Street  21.   181. 

261.261. 
WaUington  217.  863. 
Watton  Ul. 
Watt  a  Dyke  268. 
Waveney  449. 
Waverley  Abbey  68.  64. 
Wavertree  845. 
Wayland  Wood  441. 
-.  6mith*a  Care  lOB. 
Weald  of  Kent  17. 

—  Suaaez  69. 
Wear,  the  411. 

—  Qifford  160. 
Weather  Hill  891. 
Weatherlam  882. 
Weaver,  the  845. 
Wedmore  123. 
Wednesburr  269. 
Weedon  251. 
Weir  Head  142. 
Welbeck  Abbey  860. 
Wellingborough  866.  263L 
Wellington  (Salop)  261. 

346. 

—  (Somerset)  129. 

—  College  64. 
Wella  (Norfolk)  442. 

—  (Somerset)  112.  123. 
xliii.  xlv.  xlvi.  xlTii. 
xlviii.  Uv.  Iri. 

Welah  Harp  248. 
Welahpool  968. 
Welton  251. 
Wem  268. 
Wemyaa  Bay  481. 
Wensley  410. 
Wensleydale  410. 
Wenaum,  the  445.  446. 
West  Brighton  47. 51. 

—  Bromwioh  269. 
Westbury  118. 
Weat  Calder  478. 

—  Cowea  74. 

—  Drayton  106. 
Weatenhanger  13. 
Westerfield  447. 
Weaterham  12. 
Westgate-on-Sea  23. 
Weatham  52. 
West  Hartlepool  410. 

—  Kirby  278.  832. 
Westmoors  97. 
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Weston-super-Mare  126. 
Westray  6l0. 
West  Southampton  95. 
West  Tarring  08. 
Westward  Ho  160. 
West  Wickham  46. 
Wetheral  418. 
Wey,  the  98.  222.  65. 
Weybridge  222.  65. 
Weyhill  m. 
Weymouth  98. 
Whalley  839. 
Whalsay  512. 
Wharfe,  the  404. 
Wharncliflfe  Chase  369. 

—  Lodge  859. 
Whatstandwell  Bridge 

860. 
Wheatley  217. 
Whernside  405. 
Whimple  103. 
Whinlatter  Pass  896. 
Whippingham  68. 
Whistow  252.  lii. 
Whitacre  188. 
Whitby  420. 
Whitchurch  (Devon)  186. 

—  (Hants)  98. 

—  (Oxon)  220. 

—  (Salop)  268.  280.  846. 

—  (Somerset)  xliii. 
White  Ball  Tunnel  129. 
White  Castle  171. 
Whitehaven  877.  875. 
White  Horse  Hill  107. 
Whiteless  Pike  896. 
White  Moss  388. 

—  Pebble  Bay  162. 
Whitesand  Bay  143. 
White  Stones  164. 
Whitfield  Gill  Force  410. 
Whithorn  464. 
Whitland  201. 
Whitley  Abbey  264. 
Whitlingham  446.  447. 
Whitney  208. 
Whitstable  28. 
Whittington  268. 
Whitwell  71. 

Wick  508. 
Wickhamford  187. 
Wickham  Market  447. 
Wickwar  122. 
Widcombe  112. 
Widdecombe  -  in  -  the  - 

Moors  184.  188. 
Widford  431. 
Wideford  Hill  511. 
Widnes  832. 
Wigan  338.  878. 
Wight,  Isle  of  67. 
Wigston  354. 
Wigtown  464. 


Wigtown  Bay  464. 
Wildersmouth  Bay  161. 
Wiley,  the  99. 
WiUapark  Point  155. 
Willersley  Castle  850. 
Willesden  249. 
Willington  188. 
Williton  128. 
WUloughby  429. 
Wilmcote  244. 
Wilmington  Priory  44. 

—  Giant  48. 
Wilton  101.  118. 

—  Bridge  174. 

—  Castie  174. 

—  House  101. 
Wiltshire  108. 
Wimbledon  64. 
Wimbome  97.  liv. 
Wincanton  113. 
Winchburgh  475. 
Winchcombe  182. 
Winchelsea  42.  zlvii. 
Winchester    76.    xxxvii, 

xlix.  1.  lii.  liv. 
Winchfield  76. 
Windermere  874.  878. 

380. 
Windsor  221. 
Wirksworth  350. 
Wisbech  363. 
Wisham  461. 
Witham  126.  442. 
-,  the  426.  429. 
Withemsea  426. 
Withington  190. 
Witley  65. 
Witney  187. 
Wiveliscombe  128. 
Wnion,  the  802.  297. 
Wobum  250. 
Abbey  250.  866. 

—  Sands  876. 
Woking  65. 
Wokingham  64. 
Wolds,  the  424. 
Wolferton  442. 
Wollacombe  Bay  162. 
WoUaton  Hall  481. 
Wolseley  Hall  847. 
Wolston  253. 
Wolstonbury  Beacon  47. 
Wolvercote  238. 
Wolverhampton  260.  346. 
Wolverton  250. 
Wooburn  Green  217. 
Wooda  Bay  165. 
Woodcuts  102. 
Woodgreen  864. 
Woodhall  Spa  429. 
Woodhead  8^. 
Woodhouse  360. 
Woodside  Ferry  823. 


Woodstock  238. 

—  Road  289. 
Wooflferton  180. 
Wookey  128. 
Wool  97. 
Wooler  416. 
Woolston  82. 
Woolwich  82. 
Wootton  68. 

—  Bassett  108. 

—  Court  248. 
Hall  878. 

Worcester  183.  xlii.  xlv. 
liv. 

—  Beacon  190. 
Workington  377.  376. 
Worksop  860. 

—  Manor  861. 

—  Priory  xxxix. 
Worie  126. 
Worms  Head  200. 
Worstead  447. 
Worth  47.  XXXV. 
Worthing  47.  53. 
Wortley  369. 
Wotton  House  61. 
Wrafton  161. 
Wrath,  Cape  610. 
Wrekin  261. 
Wrexham  269.  li. 
Wrington  122. 
Wrotham  31. 
Wroxall  72. 
Wroxeter  263. 
WroxhaU  2U. 
Wroxham  446. 
Wroxton  Abbey  240. 
Wrynose  Pass  382. 
Wyche,  the  190. 
Wychwood    Forest    187. 

239. 
Wycombe  106. 
Wye  13. 

—  the  866.  174.  177. 180. 
192.  208. 

Wykeham  420. 
Wyken  254. 
Wylam  419. 
Wymondham  441.  447. 
Wyndcliflf,  the  176. 
Wynnstay  Park  268.  306. 
Wytham  Abbey  239. 
Wythburn  884. 

Yalding  86. 

Yanwath  389. 

Yar,  the  78. 

Yare,  the  4U.  448.  449. 

Yarmouth  (Norfolk)  448. 

—  (Wight)  78. 
Yamton  187. 
Yarrow,  the  468. 
Yate  121. 
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Tatton  132. 
Yaverland  69. 
Yell  612. 
Yelvertoft  258. 
Yelverton  136. 
Yeo,  the  102. 
Yeoford  105.  136. 
Yeovil  97.  102. 
Yewbarrow  399. 


Yewdale    Gngs    381. 

882. 
Yes  Tor  188. 
Y  Caer  Bannau  205. 

—  Poel  Fra«  285. 

—  Garn  816. 

—  Glyder  Fach  810. 

—  —  Fawr  310.  816. 

—  Wyddfa  309.  819. 


York    406.    xxxlv.    xlv. 

xlvli*  xlviii.  1.  lil.  lY. 

M. 
Yorton  268. 
Yr  Aran  817. 
Yspytty-Cynfyn  267. 
Ystrad  194. 
Ystradffln  206. 
Ystwith,  the  208.  267. 
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Tattoa  139. 
YATerUad  68. 
Y«I1  M3. 
Yelrertofl  99. 
YelvartOB  186. 
Y«o.  the  100. 
Y«oK»rd  10&.  18ft. 
YwitU  67.  109. 
YewbvTOw  880. 


Y«wd«l«    Cnr    M. 

889. 
Ym  Tor  18& 
Y  Omt  BMuiaa  900. 

—  Fo6lFraa98ft. 

—  0»m  818. 

—  Olyder  F»ch  810. 
Fawr  810.  816. 

—  Wjddf*  306.  816. 


YoA    108.    zxxIt.    xlY. 

zItU.  zItUL  1.  lil.   It. 

M. 
YortOB  98B. 
Yr  Ana  817. 

Ystradf&B  906. 
Yttwitb,  the  908.  967. 
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